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Message from the IMC 2005 Program Co-Chairs 


Welcome to IMC 2005, the fifth in a series of highly successful conferences (and, previously, workshops) focused 
on Internet measurements. We are delighted to present an exceptionally strong program spanning the traditional 
areas of focus for IMC as well as new areas such as security and wireless networking. Of 148 papers submitted, 36 
were accepted (22 long papers and 14 short papers) after a rigorous review process comprising PC member 
reviews, email discussion, and a full-day PC meeting. A total of 456 reviews were generated in the process, almost 
all by the PC members themselves. External reviewers provided input in some cases and full reviews in a few 
instances. 


The strong program and conference are the result of hard work by many people: the authors, the PC members (the 
majority of whom were serving on the IMC PC for the first time), the external reviewers, John Papandriopoulos 
who helped run the CyberChair paper submission and review system, Casey Henderson and Jane-Ellen Long of 
USENIX who managed the conference Web site and the production of the printed proceedings, Mark Crovella who 
hosted the PC meeting at Boston University, Albert Greenberg who served as the local arrangements chair, and the 
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Abstract 


On-line games are a rapidly growing Internet application. 
Because of the cost in supporting on-line games and the un- 
predictable load on servers, companies are moving toward 
sharing infrastructure for game hosting. To efficiently pro- 
vision on-line games, it is important to understand game 
workloads and the behavior of game players. In this pa- 
per, we present a comprehensive analysis of a collection 
of on-line game players and game workloads using data 
from several sources including: a 13-month trace of an ex- 
tremely busy game server containing over 2.8 million con- 
nections, a two-year trace of the aggregate game popula- 
tions of over 550 on-line games, and a 4-month trace of 
a content-distribution network used to deliver games. The 
key findings from our measurement study are: (1) these 
gamers are an extremely difficult set of users to satisfy and 
unless game servers are properly set up and provisioned, 
gamers quickly choose to go elsewhere, (2) the popularity 
of these games follows a power law making games diffi- 
cult to provision at launch time, (3) game workloads are 
predictable only over short-term intervals, (4) there are sig- 
nificant challenges in hosting games on shared infrastruc- 
ture due to temporal and geographic synchronization across 
different games and other interactive applications, and (5) 
game software updates are a significent burden on game 
hosting that must be planned for. Our results have impli- 
cations for both game publishers as well as infrastructure 
providers. 


1 Introduction 


On-line gaming is an increasingly popular form of enter- 
tainment on the Internet, with the on-line market predicted 
to be worth over $5 billion dollars in 2008 [1]. As an ex- 
ample of a popular, money-making game, EverQuest [2] 
has over 450,000 subscribers each paying a monthly fee 
and purchasing two yearly expansions. Unfortunately for 
game companies, the success of a game is highly unpre- 
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dictable. To make matters worse, there are substantial 
costs in developing and hosting on-line games. As a re- 
sult, such companies are increasingly exploring shared, 
on-line hosting platforms such as on-demand computing 
infrastructure provided by companies such as IBM and 
HP [3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10]. 

In order to judge the feasibility of such an approach, it 
is important for game and hosting companies to understand 
how gamers and game workloads behave. Knowing the be- 
havior of players, the predictability of workloads, and the 
potential for resource sharing between applications allows 
infrastructure to be tailored to the needs of games. While 
there has been a substantial amount of work characterizing 
web and peer-to-peer users and workloads [11, 12], there is 
very little known about game players and workloads. 

In order to provide insight into such issues, this paper ex- 
amines several large traces of aggregate player populations 
of a collection of popular games as well as the individual 
player population of a busy game server. We present a de- 
tailed analysis of on-line game players and workloads that 
targets several key areas which are important to game and 
hosting providers including: 


e How easy is it to satisfy gamers?: One of the key 
issues in providing a successful game is to understand 
how players connect to servers and how long they play 
on them. By understanding what players are willing 
to put up with, game and hosting companies can tailor 
their infrastructure and content to maximize player 
satisfaction. For example, one of the challenges with 
using on-demand computing infrastructure for games 
is the latency associated with re-purposing a server. It 
would thus be useful to characterize how patient game 
players are in connecting to a game before deploying 
such infrastructure. To this end, we characterize 
individual player behavior of an extremely popular 
Counter-Strike game server over a long period of 
time. Our results show that gamers are an extremely 
difficult set of users to satisfy and that unless game 
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servers are properly set up and provisioned, gamers 
quickly choose to go elsewhere. 


e How predictable are game workloads? Another 
problem in hosting on-line games is determining 
the amount of hardware and network bandwidth 
that is required. Hosting a game is an expensive 
proposition, costing the game provider more than 
30% of the subscription fees in just hardware and 
bandwidth per month [13]. Hosting is made all the 
more difficult by variations of popularity as the game 
moves through its life cycle. Game companies face 
the provisioning problem both in determining the 
amount of resources to provide at launch time and in 
allocating spare resources to support dynamic usage 
spikes and subscriber growth. Characterizing the 
diversity and predictability of game workloads allows 
companies to more accurately provision resources. 
To this end, we examine the real-time aggregate 
game player population of more than 550 on-line 
games, the most popular of which are first-person 
shooters. Our results show that the popularity of 
these games follows a distinct power law distribution 
making the provisioning of resources at launch-time 
extremely difficult. However, as games mature, 
their aggregate populations do become predictable, 
allowing game and hosting companies to more easily 
allocate resources to meet demand. 


e Can infrastructure be shared amongst game and 
other interactive applications? With the advent of 
commercial on-demand computing infrastructure, it 
is becoming possible to statistically multiplex server 
resources across a range of diverse applications, 
thus reducing the overall hardware costs required 
to run them. In order for such shared infrastructure 
to provide any savings, peak usage of applications 
must not coincide. To characterize the amount of 
sharing benefit that is available, we examine the usage 
behavior of a number of popular on-line games and 
compare them against each other and against the 
usage behavior of several large distributed web sites. 
As on-demand infrastructure is distributed, we also 
examine the client load of a number of servers based 
on geographic region. Our results show that usage 
behavior of interactive applications follows strict, 
geographically-determined, time-of-day patterns with 
limited opportunities for resource sharing. 


Section 2 describes the methodology behind our study. 
Section 3 analyzes properties of individual gamers. Sec- 





cs.mshmro.com trace 
Start time Tue Apr 1 2003 
End time Mon May 31 2004 
Total connections 2,886,992 
Total unique players 493,889 











GameSpy trace 
Start time Fri Nov | 2002 
End time Fri Dec 31 2004 
Total games 550 
Total player time 337,765 years 











Steam CDN trace 














Start time Mon Sep 27 2004 
End time Mon Apr 8 2005 
Content transferred 6,193 TB 
Average transfer rate 3.14 Gbs 





Table 1: Data sets 


tion 4 describes trends of on-line gaming in aggregate. Sec- 
tion 5 evaluates the potential for multiplexing games and 
web traffic together, and Section 6 discusses our conclu- 
sions. 


2 Methodology 


The study of on-line game usage is typically limited due 
to the proprietary nature of the industry. To overcome this, 
we have collected several unique data sets that allow us to 
analyze properties that have not been possible previously. 
These data sets include the following: 

Individual player data: In order to study the behavior of 
individual players playing a representative on-line game, 
we examined the activity of one of the busiest and longest 
running Counter-Strike servers in the country located at 
cs.mshmro.com [14, 15]. Counter-Strike (a Half-Life 
modification) is currently the dominant on-line game with 
the largest service footprint of any game at 35,000 servers 
and over 4.5 billion player minutes per month [16]. Of all 
of the active Counter-Strike servers, cs .mshmro.com is 
among the busiest 20 servers as ranked by ServerSpy [17]. 
The server averages more than 40,000 connections per 
week, has hosted more than 400,000 unique players within 
the last year, and has logged more than 60 player years in 
activity since its launch in August 2001. Table 1 describes 
the trace collected from the server. 

GameSpy aggregate player population data: One prob- 
lem with measuring on-line game usage is the limited ac- 
cess to game server hosting data. Game companies typi- 
cally keep the access and usage behavior of their players 
confidential. There are two factors that enable the mea- 
surement of aggregate game player populations, however: 
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(1) on-line games use a centralized authentication server to 
keep track of the players that are playing and (2) informa- 
tion on overall player numbers per game is usually exported 
publicly. Several game portal services collect such player 
numbers over a large number of games and report the infor- 
mation in real-time. Among these services is the GameSpy 
network, which provides real-time player population data 
on individual games in a structured format that can readily 
collected and analyzed [18]. Currently, there are over 550 
on-line games that are being tracked across various gen- 
res including first-person shooter games (FPS), massively 
multi-player on-line role-playing games (MMORPG), real- 
time strategy games (RTS), card and board games, and 
sports games. The most popular games tracked by the 
Gamespy network are from the FPS genre however, and 
therefore when we refer to gamers we are predominately 
referring to FPS gamers. To study on-line game population 
behavior, we have collected a data feed from GameSpy for 
more than two years since November 2002. Our redundant 
collection facility periodically samples the GameSpy data 
every 10 minutes. Note that the availability of the data is 
sensitive to many factors, including service outages at the 
portal and our own outages. These outages have been man- 
ually removed from the data analysis. Table 1 describes the 
data set which includes over 50 million measurements and 
represents more than 300,000 years of player time spent on 
games over the course of the last two years. 

Content-distribution network: One of the common fea- 
tures of on-line games is their ability to dynamically update 
themselves. To support this feature, many games employ 
custom, game-specific, content distribution networks that 
deliver new game content and software patches to clients 
when needed. One such network is Steam [19], a multi- 
purpose, content-distribution network run by Valve which 
is used to distribute run-time security modules as well as 
client and server software patches for Half-Life and its 
mods such as Counter-Strike and Day of Defeat. The net- 
work consistently delivers several Gbps of content spread 
across over 100 servers. In order to analyze the resource us- 
age of Steam, we have collected its data feed over the last 
6 months, a duration that has seen Steam deliver more than 
6 petabytes of data. Table 1 describes the trace collected. 


3 Gamers as individuals 


It is important for game providers to understand the usage 
behavior of its players in order to adequately address their 
needs. In order to study player characteristics, we analyze 
the trace of cs .mshmro.com to track individual gamers 
throughout their play cycle. Specifically, we track gamers 
attempting to connect to the server, gamers playing on the 
server, and the likelihood of a gamer returning to the server. 

We first demonstrate that gamers are difficult to please. 
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Figure 1: PDF of player impatience based on number of 
acceptable reconnects 


In particular, they 1) have no tolerance for busy servers, 
often connecting once while the server is busy and never 
reconnecting again for the entire trace, 2) have very specific 
gameplay needs and if those needs are not met in the first 
few minutes of play, their likelihood of continuing to play 
at the server drops off dramatically, and 3) they often have 
no loyalty or sense of community tied to a specific server 
and do not return after playing a handful of times. For those 
that do return often, we also demonstrate that their session 
times show a marked decline and their session interarrival 
times show a marked increase just as they are ready to quit 
playing on the server altogether. 


3.1 Gamers are impatient when connecting 


Quantifying the patience of on-line gamers is important for 
adequate server provisioning. For some Internet applica- 
tions, such as web-browsing, users are known to be impa- 
tient [20]. For others, such as peer-to-peer services such as 
Kazaa, users are very patient [12]. 

Our trace of cs .mshmro.com records successful con- 
nections as well as connection attempts, when players con- 
nect to the server and are refused service. The latter is ex- 
tremely common; every day, the server turns away thou- 
sands of people. Browsing the trace, it is not unusual to see 
the same player reconnect to the server several times in a 
row, waiting for a spot on the server to free up. We operate 
on the assumption that a player’s willingness to reconnect 
to the same busy server repeatedly is an indication of their 
patience. 

In order to quantify player patience we group each 
player’s connection history into sessions, and consider a 
session of length N evidence of that player’s willingness 
to reconnect after N — 1 connections. Figure | shows 
the probability distribution of acceptable reconnections per 
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Figure 2: Session time results for cs .mshmro.com trace 


player. As the figure shows 73% of the players are unwill- 
ing to reconnect to the server enough to play even once. 
One of the reasons players do not reconnect is that game 
clients have a “Quick Start” mechanism that many players 
use. The mechanism works by downloading a list of can- 
didate servers from the master server and cycling through 
them one by one until a successful session is established. 
Thus, such clients may not lack patience, but rather are au- 
tomatically redirected elsewhere. For the rest of the play- 
ers, however, 13% are willing to reconnect one time on 
average with the percentage sharply decreasing on succes- 
sive reconnects. Aside from the first data point, the rest 
of the graph represents a client’s patience in connecting 
to our busy server and, not surprisingly, can be fit very 
closely with a negative exponential distribution. As Fig- 
ure 1 shows, a negative exponential distribution with pa- 
rameters a = 0.2677 and @ = —0.5687 fits the data with a 
correlation coefficient of 0.998. Players, therefore, exhibit 
a remarkable degree of impatience with busy game servers. 


3.2 Gamers have short attention spans 


Using the same trace, we extracted the total session time of 
each player session contained in the trace. Figure 2 plots 
the session time distributions of the trace in unit increments 
of a minute '. The figure shows, quite surprisingly, that a 
significant number of players play only for a short time be- 
fore disconnecting and that the number of players that play 
for longer periods of time drops sharply as time increases. 
Note that in contrast to heavy-tailed distributions reported 
for most source models for Internet traffic; the session ON 


‘Note that a preliminary version of our results here were first reported 
in a short paper at the NetGames 2003 Workshop [21] 


times for game players is not heavy-tailed. To further illus- 
trate this, Figure 2(b) shows the cumulative density func- 
tion for the session times of the trace. As the figure shows, 
more than 99% of all sessions last less than 2 hours. 

Unlike the player patience data, session times can not 
be fitted with a simple negative exponential distribution. 
However, the data can be closely matched to a Weibull dis- 
tribution, a more general distribution that is often used to 
model lifetime distributions in reliability engineering [22]. 
Since quitting the game can be viewed as an attention “fail- 
ure” on the part of the player, the Weibull distribution is 
well-suited for this application. The generalized Weibull 
distribution has three parameters @, 7, and y and is shown 
below. 

Te poy (Pee 
{= Eye 

In this form, ( is a shape parameter or slope of the distri- 
bution, 7) is a scale parameter, and ¥ is a location parameter. 
As the location of the distribution is at the origin, y is set 
to zero, giving us the two-parameter form for the Weibull 
PDF. 


4 .—(2 
f(T) = 82 Pte @ 


Using a probability plotting method [22], we estimated 
the shape (() and scale (7) parameters of the session time 
PDF. As Figure 2(a) shows, a Weibull distribution with @ = 
0.5, 7 = 20, and y = 0 closely fits the PDF of measured 
session times for the trace. 

This result is in contrast to previous studies that have 
fitted a negative exponential distribution to session-times 
of multiplayer games [23]. Unlike the Weibull distribu- 
tion which has independent scale and shape parameters, the 
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Figure 3: Player failure rates for individual session times 
for cs .mshmro. com trace 


shape of the negative exponential distribution is completely 
determined by (, the failure rate. Due to the memory-less 
property of the negative exponential distribution, this rate is 
assumed to be constant. Figure 3 shows the failure rate for 
individual session durations over the trace. As the figure 
shows, the failure rate is higher for flows of shorter dura- 
tion, thus making it difficult to accurately fit it to a negative 
exponential distribution. While it is difficult to pinpoint 
the exact reason for this, it could be attributed to the fact 
that Counter-Strike servers are notoriously heterogeneous. 
Counter-Strike happens to be one of the most heavily mod- 
ified on-line games with support for a myriad of add-on 
features [24, 25]. Short flows could correspond to players 
browsing the server’s features, a characteristic not predom- 
inantly found in other games. As with player patience, it 
may be possible to fit a negative exponential for longer ses- 
sion times. As part of future work, we hope examine this as 
well as characterize session duration distributions across a 
larger cross-section of games to see how distributions vary 
between games and game genres. 


3.3 Gamers are not loyal 


Public-server games such as Half-life provide users with 
a large choice of servers located all around the world. 
Gamers can switch between servers as often as they like. 
Some reasons to continue playing on the same server are 
simplicity, a known low-latency connection, preference for 
server options, or a sense of community. It is natural to 
wonder whether servers continue to serve the same group 
of clients and to what extent these reasons or others keep 
clients at a specific server. 

Our trace contains the connection records for each client 


via their unique player identification number (WONID). 
We quantify loyalty to the server by counting the number 
of times a player returns to play after a successful playing 
session. Figure 4(a) shows the probability density function 
of additional game sessions per player for players who re- 
turned at least once to the server while Figure 4(b) shows, 
on a logarithmic scale, the cumulative distribution. As the 
figure shows, 42% of the players in our trace returned to 
play only once and 81% played less than 10 times. On 
the other hand, the top 1% of loyal gamers return to play 
hundreds of times (hence the logarithmic scale). It appears 
that the majority of clients have very little loyalty to pub- 
lic servers, and only a small fraction have grown strongly 
attached. We hypothesize that, due to a large population of 
servers to choose from (over 30,000), clients rarely select 
the same server twice. 


3.4 Gamers reveal when they lose interest 


Players of a game have some discretion about how fre- 
quently they play a game and for how long. Players of- 
ten lose interest in a game and cease playing altogether at 
some point. Before that happens, however, there may be 
noticeable indications that their interest is waning. Such in- 
dications are extremely useful to game providers who can 
detect waning interest and react to it on a macro level with 
new content or on a per-player basis via customized incen- 
tives for continued play. 


We determine the average player interest curve by cal- 
culating each player’s sequence of play sessions from their 
first session to their last recorded session. This is a player’s 
play history. Since each player may progress through his 
or her game interest at a different rate, we normalize each 
of these data sets based on the duration each player is ac- 
tive on the server. We then examine the average session 
times and session interarrival times of all players through- 
out their playing careers. Figure 5(a) shows that player 
session times are relatively constant halfway through their 
play history and fall off to just more than 50% of the ini- 
tial session time before the player loses interest completely. 
Figure 5(b) shows that the time between player sessions is 
minimized before the halfway point and increases steeply 
until the player’s interest has fully waned. The variance on 
this data is extremely high, due in part to the fact that play- 
ers only spend a portion of their time on this single server, 
and therefore this data is unsuitable for predicting the inter- 
est of a given player. However we believe this methodology 
can be used for games with a centralized session-tracking 
authority as an early indicator of peaking player interest 
and that game publishers should use these measurements 
to trigger the delivery of new content or incentives for the 
individual player. 
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Figure 4: Distribution of sessions per player on the server 
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Figure 5: Player behavior throughout their playing careers 


4 Game populations 


Hosting games is challenging, in part, due to the difficul- 
ties of accurate provisioning. Under-provisioning can test 
gamer patience, while over-provisioning can be costly. We 
look at two facets of gaming integral to successful game 
provisioning: overall game popularity and predicting game 
workloads. We show that (1) there are, and will be, very 
few extremely popular games, and (2) game workloads are 
periodic and predictable over short-term intervals. 


4.1 Game popularity follows a power-law 


To determine the distribution of on-line game popularity, 
we analyzed a nine-month subset of the GameSpy data set 


described in Section 2, starting March Ist 2003. Of the 
games, we consider only the top 50 games, as the remain- 
ing games averaged a minimal number of players through- 
out the trace. To average popularity rankings we first cal- 
culated the rank ordering of the games and the number of 
players at a given rank for each day. Then we averaged 
these daily rankings over the nine-month period to show the 
distribution of players across the games regardless of fluc- 
tuations in individual game popularity. Figure 6 shows the 
popularity data on a log-log scale. As the figure shows, this 
distribution is heavily skewed in favor of the most popu- 
lar games, with the first ranked game having over ten times 
the number of players of the next most popular. This dis- 
tribution of popularity is most similar to a power-law dis- 
tribution. Power-law distributions are of the form y = ax* 
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Figure 7: Player load for three popular games over a 4-week period 
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Figure 6: Game popularity distribution averaged over nine 
months (log scale) 


and occur in a number of places including the frequency of 
words in the English language, the popularity of web pages, 
and the population of cities. An intuition for these distri- 
butions is that whenever choices are made between many 
options, and each choice affects other choices, the choices 
tend to pile up on a few popular selections. Games and 
servers create communities: in selecting one, each player’s 
choice affects and is affected by the popularity and rep- 
utation of that game or server. A perfect power-law dis- 
tribution would graph as a straight line on a logarithmic 
scale in both the x and y axis. The relatively straight line 
(correlation coefficient -0.98 for a simple linear regression) 
demonstrates that the GameSpy data does follow a power 
law distribution. This distribution has an interesting, albeit 
unfortunate, implication for provisioning server resources 
for on-line games: the host must plan for several orders 
of magnitude of change in popularity (and therefore re- 
sources) in either direction. As a result, this indicates that 
on-demand infrastructure can significantly reduce the costs 


and risks of launching and hosting on-line games. 


4.2 Game workloads have varying degrees of 
predictability 


Accurately predicting game workloads allows game host- 
ing providers to allocate the appropriate amount of re- 
sources for a game. In order to determine whether this is 
feasible, we analyze the GameSpy trace for different sets 
of games. Specifically, we investigate whether any sim- 
ple trends or patterns can be used to accurately predict the 
game workload, whether the workload is stable and if so, 
over what time scale. 


4.2.1. Game workloads exhibit predictable daily and 
weekly changes 


Intuitively, it is reasonable to assume that usage is strongly 
tied to the daily and weekly activities of players. Fig- 
ure 7 shows the global player population of four consecu- 
tive weeks starting from 3/1/2003 for three popular games: 
America’s Army, Half-Life, and Neverwinter Nights. As 
expected, the figure shows that the workload has regular 
daily cycles and that over this one month period the work- 
load does not vary significantly from week-to-week. In 
fact, for all three games, the trends as well as the maxi- 
mum and minimum points match up at identical points in 
time during the week. We observe similar results over other 
parts of the year with the only anomalies caused by service 
outages and by holidays. To further demonstrate the cycli- 
cal nature of gaming workloads, we take one year’s worth 
of game server load samples across a variety of games and 
plot the Fast Fourier Transform (FFT) of the data. The 
FFTs have been scaled so that they can be plotted together. 
As Figure 8 shows, the FFT contains strong peaks at the 24- 
hour cycle for each of the games. There is also a significant 
peak at the 168-hour (one week) cycle for two of the games 
as well. This corresponds to an increase in player usage on 
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Figure 8: FFT of the player load from four games over one 
year. 


the weekends during some parts of the year. Papagiannaki 
et. al use wavelet multiresolution analysis (MRA) on an- 
other long-term data series [26], and model their series as 
a 12-hour and 24-hour cycle plus a trend. We were un- 
able to apply this technique however, due to the reliance of 
wavelet MRA on resolutions that are factors of two apart. 
The difference between our two cycles is seven. 

In order to quantify the week-to-week variation of game 
workloads, Figure 9 shows distribution of week-to-week 
load changes of the top 5 games during 2004: Half-Life, 
Battlefield 1942, Medal of Honor: Allied Assault, Amer- 
ica’s Army, and Neverwinter Nights. Figure 9(a) plots the 
distribution of instantaneous load changes between identi- 
cal points in time of consecutive weeks, while Figure 9(b) 
plots the change in average daily load between the same 
day of the week of consecutive weeks. Finally, Figure 9(c) 
plots changes in maximum daily load between the same 
day of the week of consecutive weeks. The figures fit a ‘t’ 
location-scale distribution, which has three parameters, a 
scale parameter o > 0, a location parameter j1, and a shape 
parameter v > 0. The density function for this distribution 
is as follows: 





T(4tt p+( 22H)? vti 
i@)= amy) 


Note that if x is ‘t’ location-scale distributed, = is Stu- 
dent’s ‘t’ distributed with v degrees of freedom. As illus- 
trated in Figure 9, we find a very good fit for all the three 
plots. Based on this observation, we draw two main con- 
clusions with regard to resource usage: 


e As the figures show, almost all week-to-week load 
variations are under 10% of the previous week’s work- 
load. Such behavior makes it relatively easy for game 


and infrastructure providers to provision and predict 
resource usage on a weekly basis. 


e The above distribution fitting of load variations indi- 
cates that it is feasible to model the week-to-week load 
variations using such standard distributions. We are 
exploring the feasibility of online parameter estima- 
tions for using this model in resource provisioning. 


4.2.2 Game workloads exhibit unpredictable long- 
term fluctuations 


While the daily and weekly cycles in server load are clear, 
the duration of our trace allows us to examine longer term 
cycles. We examine the trend of three games of similar 
popularity as well as the trend of the most popular game, 
Half-life, over the period of just over two years. We com- 
pute the trend as the moving average of the data with a 
window size of one week. Figure 10 shows the trends of 
the respective games. The underlying trend of these games 
does not reveal periodicities on a monthly timescale, and 
the limits of our trace prevent us from drawing any strong 
conclusions about annual cycles. There are several points 
in trace where the games appear to be synchronized, but the 
explanation for the concurrent peaks or valleys is not neces- 
sarily predictable. We observe peaks in all games near the 
Christmas season, but, for example, all four games expe- 
rience a drop during the unpredictable weeks of the Sobig 
virus [27]. 


5 Potential for multiplexing gain 


With the movement toward hosted game services [28, 29] 
as well as on-demand computing infrastructure for games 
such as Butterfly.net [30], there has been a great deal of in- 
terest in reducing the cost of running game servers by shar- 
ing server resources dynamically across multiple games 
and applications. We explore two likely scenarios: host- 
ing multiple games on the same servers, and hosting web 
sites along with game servers. In addition, we study the 
usage behavior of a content-distribution network for sup- 
porting games. Our results show that there are significant 
challenges in multiplexing interactive applications on the 
same server infrastructure and that only limited opportuni- 
ties for reducing peak resource usage exist. 


5.1 Game workloads are synchronized 


There are two ways games can be multiplexed with each 
other. One way would be to coarsely and statically assign 
physical servers to particular games based on the popularity 
of the game. Results from Section 4 clearly show that this 
can provide a lot of benefit for game companies. Another 
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Figure 9: Week-to-week PDF of percent load changes for the top 5 games of 2004 
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Figure 10: Population trends for Half-life and other games with an averaging window of one week 








| Game Average number of players 
Half-Life 80324 
America’s Army 5791 
Battlefield 1942 5402 
Neverwinter Nights 4579 








Table 2: Mean player populations for week of May 23, 
2004 


way would be to dynamically re-allocate servers based on 
instantaneous demand for a particular game. An implicit 
assumption that gives value to the latter method is that dif- 
ferent games have usage patterns that are substantially dif- 
ferent. Thus, rather than have each game provision server 
resources based on the peak usage of their game, server re- 
sources would be provisioned for the global peak. 


In order to investigate the extent to which different 
games can be multiplexed with each other, we exam- 


ined the aggregate player populations of four popular 
games. The games examined include FPS games (Half- 
Life, Battlefield 1942, and America’s Army), as well as 
an MMORPG (Neverwinter Nights). Player populations of 
these games were collected over a one week period (Sun- 
day May 23, 2004 to Saturday May 29, 2004) from the 
GameSpy trace. In order to compare the games directly, in- 
dependent of their popularity, each game’s population data 
was normalized by the mean population for that particular 
game during the week. Table 2 lists the mean player pop- 
ulations for the four games examined. Figure 11 plots the 
normalized player loads for the four games during the one 
week period. As the figure shows, player populations fluc- 
tuate significantly based on the time of day from lows close 
to half of the mean to peaks close to twice the mean. In ad- 
dition, populations across games have peaks in close prox- 
imity to each other, making it difficult to achieve significant 
statistical multiplexing gain between different games. Fi- 
nally, as indicated in the FFTs from Figure 8, games show 
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Figure 11: Aggregate normalized load across four popular 
games for week of May 23, 2004 


slight peaks on the weekends with slightly more players 
on-line than during the week. 


5.2 Games and interactive application work- 
loads are synchronized 


While Section 5.1 shows the difficulty in obtaining statisti- 
cal multiplexing gain between different games, on-demand 
computing infrastructure could still be useful for multiplex- 
ing between other applications such as web servers. In 
order to examine this, we obtained web server logs over 
a week for three commercial sites. The sites included 
those for a North American cereal manufacturer, a North 
American credit card company, and an international bever- 
age manufacturer. Table 3 describes the traces of the web 
servers, all from the week of August 13, 2001. The servers 
themselves were located in geographically distributed data 
centers and the individual logs from each site were aggre- 
gated and sorted into a single log file. Using these traces, 
we plotted the normalized load for the web server against 
the normalized global aggregate load of Half-Life during 
the same week in August 2004. 

As Figure 12 shows, workloads for web and on-line 
games share similar daily periodic peaks. This particular 
week of game traffic does not have a strong weekend rise 
(perhaps due to being from the summer), but the web traffic 
does slump during the weekends as Figures 12(a) and 12(b) 
show. Interestingly, Half-life shows considerably less vari- 
ance than the North American websites, but similar vari- 
ance to the international beverage manufacturer website. 
Intuitively, it makes sense that applications and web sites 
with global usage patterns are more consistently busy and 
have less daily variance. Due to the international popularity 
of Half-Life, its usage pattern is quite similar to that of the 





North American cereal manufacturer 
Start time Mon Aug 13 2001 
End time Sun Aug 19 2001 
Total requests 10,368,896 
Content transferred 59.6 GB 











North American credit card company 





Start time Tue Aug 14 2001 
End time Mon Aug 20 2001 
Total requests 112,590,195 
Content transferred 366.4 GB 








International beverage manufacturer 





Start time Tue Aug 14 2001 
End time Sat Aug 18 2001 
Total requests 11,932,946 
Geographically resolvable 11,829,429 
Content transferred 51.1 GB 














Table 3: Web site logs for week of August 13, 2001 





Total connections 71,253 
Geographically resolvable | 30,226 
From North America 9,414 
From Asia 9,814 
From Europe 8,788 
From other continents 2,210 











Table 4: Connection data for cs .mshmro.com for week 
of May 23, 2004 


international beverage company’s web site. Overall, these 
results indicate that infrastructure sharing between applica- 
tions during the week will have a somewhat limited benefit 
with some potential for multiplexing gain during the week- 
ends and during the “off hours” for geocentric applications. 


5.3. Games exhibit strong, 
graphic patterns 


diurnal geo- 


One of the salient features of globally distributed, on- 
demand computing infrastructure is that it can easily shift 
resources geographically close to where the demand is 
coming from. Intuitively, it makes sense that a predictable, 
diurnal pattern drives global resource consumption and 
hence, the provisioning of server resources. This is espe- 
cially the case for applications that require human partic- 
ipants such as games. To study this phenomenon, we ex- 
amined a one-week period of cs .mshmro.com (Sunday 
May 23, 2004 to Saturday May 29, 2004). Using this log 
and a commercial geographic IP address mapping tool [31], 
the location of each player connecting was resolved. As Ta- 
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Figure 12: Aggregate normalized load between Half-Life and commercial web sites 
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Figure 13: Aggregate normalized load per-continent for 
cs.mshmro.com 


ble 4 shows, a significant portion of the load is from outside 
of North America. Using the resolved connections, the per- 
continent load normalized by the mean connection arrival 
rate was plotted. As Figure 13 shows, each continent shows 
a predictable, diurnal pattern of activity with the only dif- 
ference being a time-zone shift. It is interesting to note that 
in contrast to the Half-Life aggregate load and international 
beverage company web site load (Figure 12(c)), the per- 
continent load of cs.mshmro.com exhibits a large vari- 
ance similar to the North American web site loads shown 
in Figures 12(a) and 12(b). We hypothesize that when the 
usage patterns of international services are broken out into 
individual regions, the resulting load variances are similar 
to those of regional servers such as the cereal manufacturer 
and the credit card company. 


To test this hypothesis, we compared the per-continent 
load between cs .mshmro.com and the international bev- 


erage company web server trace 7. Figure 14 shows the 
per-continent, normalized load of the game and web server 
for North America and Europe. The loads from other con- 
tinents show similar results. As expected, the per-continent 
load fluctuations and variance are similar to those found in 
the two regional web sites. The figure also shows that usage 
of both applications are highly synchronized when broken 
down into geographic regions. The degree of synchroniza- 
tion thus limits the benefits that geographically distributed, 
on-demand computing infrastructure has on interactive ap- 
plications such as games and web. 


5.4 Game updates significantly impact re- 
source usage 


The infrastructure required to host on-line games must also 
account for the mutability of the games over time. Software 
patches to fix bugs, prevent cheats, and deliver new content 
to end-users are an expected component of many on-line 
games. These patches can vary greatly in size, from a few 
bytes to several gigabytes. Understanding the impact of 
these patches on hosting, and adequately provisioning for 
them is an important part of supporting on-line games. We 
use the trace of the Steam content delivery network to ex- 
amine this aspect of games. Our Steam trace includes the 
initial download of the popular FPS game Half-Life 2 as 
well as a number of sizable content updates for both clients 
and servers. 

The Steam network is utilized for both player authenti- 
cation and content distribution. Players are authenticated 
to Steam for each game session, via the download of an au- 
thentication module. Content is distributed to players (and 


Note that in comparing the geographical resolution data of Tables 3 
and 4, a much larger percentage of the IP addresses in the beverage com- 
pany trace is resolvable. This is due to the fact that the trace (and the set of 
IP addresses in it) is much older, giving services such as GeoBytes more 
time to identify their locations 
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Figure 14: Normalized load for cs .mshmro.com and the international beverage company website 


servers) via Steam at irregular intervals and irregular sizes. 
These two functions are not distinguished in the data set 
we have collected. However, we can differentiate them by 
utilizing the GameSpy dataset, which tracks player load, 
by assuming that player load and game authentication are 
linearly correlated. 

As a way of validating that the Steam data and the Game- 
Spy data are tracking the same thing (i.e. player load), we 
consider a week without a Steam update. Figure 15 shows 
a scatter plot of Steam data (in megabits per second) versus 
GameSpy data (in players), and the least-squares fit line. 
The correlation coefficient for this week is 0.86, indicating 
a roughly linear relationship. We attribute the inexact na- 
ture of the correspondence to small changes in the size of 
the authentication module and sampling error. 

We use the GameSpy dataset to subtract the authentica- 
tion data from Steam and focus on the bandwidth require- 
ments of a patch. Figure 16 shows a two week period of 
Steam activity, with a single patch occurring three days into 
the period. Also graphed is the authentication data com- 
ponent, computed from the GameSpy dataset with a ratio 
of players to megabits/second of 1 to 0.0291. By integrat- 
ing these two signals and subtracting, we estimate the patch 
burden on Steam for this patch to be 129.7 terabytes, which 
is 30% of that week’s total load including authentication. 

We use this same methodology on four patches deliv- 
ered during our trace, and chart the bandwidth impact of 
the patches over a two-week period in Figure 17. Three 
anomalies deserve explanation: patch p3 is cut short of the 
full two week period analysis because of the release of p5, 
patch p2 shows a rise in bandwidth after one week due to 
erroneous player data from GameSpy, and (according to 
Steam’s press releases) the two weeks of patch p7 contain 
numerous patches. One question to address is how long it 
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Figure 15: Half-Life player population versus Steam CDN 
usage 


takes to deliver a patch: the cumulative distribution func- 
tion (CDF) of the patch delivery data in Figure 18 shows 
that 80% of the load occurs in the first 72 hours for the three 
single-patch traces, whereas the various patches in trace p7 
are delivered throughout a two-week period. 


Our observations on patch distribution bring up several 
issues. We believe content delivery for games is a signifi- 
cant burden that must be provisioned for, as it can greatly 
increase the hosting bandwidth requirement. At this point, 
however, it is unclear what the optimal strategy would be 
for delivery and scheduling. Our inital observations are 
that to avoid the stacking effect seen in Figure 18, content 
should be spaced for delivery such that the bulk of each 
patch is delivered before the next patch begins. Further, if 
minimizing the combined content and authentication load 
is a goal, then patches should be released at the lowest peak 
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Figure 16: Steam bandwidth during a patch release 
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Figure 17: Excess bandwidth consumed by users down- 
loading patches via Steam 


in the weekly and daily cycle. For example, a patch re- 
leased Monday evening may potentially miss the daily af- 
ternoon peak as well as the weekend peak. As part of fu- 
ture work, we plan on examining the proper scheduling of 
patches based on measured game workloads. 


6 Conclusions 


On-line gaming is an increasingly popular form of enter- 
tainment on the Internet. Unfortunately, effectively hosting 
on-line games is a difficult, expensive proposition made 
more onerous by the lack of workload models for games 
or known characteristics of gamers. Due to the unpre- 
dictable nature of the popularity of a game, combined with 
the high barrier to entry for hosting, a number of academic 
and industry projects have focused on providing a shared 
on-demand infrastructure to solve the hosting problem. 

To understand the benefits of such infrastructure, this pa- 
per presents a comprehensive analysis of a collection of on- 
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Figure 18: Cumulative distribution function of patch data. 


line game players and game usage data from a number of 
unique sources, mostly biased towards the FPS genre. Our 
results show that gamers are difficult to satisfy throughout 
the gameplay process: they are likely to leave and never re- 
turn if they can’t connect, they are likely to leave within the 
first few minutes if they don’t enjoy the server’s character- 
istics, and they are unlikely to become loyal to a server. In 
addition, the popularity of this collection of games follows 
a power-law distribution, with a small number of games 
having orders of magnitude more players than the rest. This 
makes resource provisioning very difficult for the initial re- 
lease of a game when popularity has not been established 
and provides a promising area where shared hosting can 
provide benefit. Although initial provisioning is difficult, 
our results also show that once established, game work- 
loads are relatively stable from week to week, allowing 
game providers to more easily allocate resources to meet 
demand. In addition, we determine that game workloads 
are synchronized amongst themselves and other interactive 
applications and that they follow strong diurnal, geographic 
patterns. Such synchronization makes it difficult to obtain 
statistical multiplexing gain between games and other in- 
teractive applications when using shared infrastructure. Fi- 
nally, we show that game software updates provide a sig- 
nificant burden on game hosting and must be scheduled and 
planned for accordingly. 
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Abstract 


While wide-area Internet traffic has been heavily studied 
for many years, the characteristics of traffic inside Inter- 
net enterprises remain almost wholly unexplored. Nearly 
all of the studies of enterprise traffic available in the liter- 
ature are well over a decade old and focus on individual 
LANs rather than whole sites. In this paper we present 
a broad overview of internal enterprise traffic recorded at 
a medium-sized site. The packet traces span more than 
100 hours, over which activity from a total of several thou- 
sand internal hosts appears. This wealth of data—which 
we are publicly releasing in anonymized form—spans a 
wide range of dimensions. While we cannot form general 
conclusions using data from a single site, and clearly this 
sort of data merits additional in-depth study in a number of 
ways, in this work we endeavor to characterize a number of 
the most salient aspects of the traffic. Our goal is to provide 
a first sense of ways in which modern enterprise traffic is 
similar to wide-area Internet traffic, and ways in which it is 
quite different. 


1 Introduction 


When Caceres captured the first published measurements 
of a site’s wide-area Internet traffic in July, 1989 [4, 5], 
the entire Internet consisted of about 130,000 hosts [13]. 
Today, the largest enterprises can have more than that many 
hosts just by themselves. 

It is striking, therefore, to realize that more than 15 years 
after studies of wide-area Internet traffic began to flourish, 
the nature of traffic inside Internet enterprises remains al- 
most wholly unexplored. The characterizations of enter- 
prise traffic available in the literature are either vintage 
LAN-oriented studies [11, 9], or, more recently, focused 
on specific questions such as inferring the roles played by 
different enterprise hosts [23] or communities of interest 
within a site [2]. The only broadly flavored look at traf- 
fic within modern enterprises of which we are aware is the 


study of OSPF routing behavior in [21]. Our aim is to com- 
plement that study with a look at the make-up of traffic as 
seen at the packet level within a contemporary enterprise 
network. 


One likely reason why enterprise traffic has gone un- 
studied for so long is that it is technically difficult to mea- 
sure. Unlike a site’s Internet traffic, which we can generally 
record by monitoring a single access link, an enterprise of 
significant size lacks a single choke-point for its internal 
traffic. For the traffic we study in this paper, we primarily 
recorded it by monitoring (one at a time) the enterprise’s 
two central routers; but our measurement apparatus could 
only capture two of the 20+ router ports at any one time, so 
we could not attain any sort of comprehensive snapshot of 
the enterprise’s activity. Rather, we piece together a partial 
view of the activity by recording a succession of the enter- 
prise’s subnets in turn. This piecemeal tracing methodol- 
ogy affects some of our assessments. For instance, if we 
happen to trace a portion of the network that includes a 
large mail server, the fraction of mail traffic will be mea- 
sured as larger than if we monitored a subnet without a 
mail server, or if we had an ideally comprehensive view of 
the enterprise’s traffic. Throughout the paper we endeavor 
to identify such biases as they are observed. While our 
methodology is definitely imperfect, to collect traces from 
a site like ours in a comprehensive fashion would require a 
large infusion of additional tracing resources. 

Our study is limited in another fundamental way, namely 
that all of our data comes from a single site, and across only 
a few months in time. It has long been established that 
the wide-area Internet traffic seen at different sites varies 
a great deal from one site to another [6, 16] and also over 
time [16, 17], such that studying a single site cannot be rep- 
resentative. Put another way, for wide-area Internet traffic, 
the very notion of “typical” traffic is not well-defined. We 
would expect the same to hold for enterprise traffic (though 
this basic fact actually remains to be demonstrated), and 
therefore our single-site study can at best provide an exam- 
ple of what modern enterprise traffic looks like, rather than 
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a general representation. For instance, while other studies 
have shown peer-to-peer file sharing applications to be in 
widespread use [20], we observe nearly none of it in our 
traces (which is likely a result of organizational policy). 

Even given these significant limitations, however, there 
is much to explore in our packet traces, which span more 
than 100 hours and in total include activity from 8,000 in- 
ternal addresses at the Lawrence Berkeley National Labo- 
ratory and 47,000 external addresses. Indeed, we found the 
very wide range of dimensions in which we might exam- 
ine the data difficult to grapple with. Do we characterize 
individual applications? Transport protocol dynamics? Ev- 
idence for self-similarity? Connection locality? Variations 
over time? Pathological behavior? Application efficiency? 
Changes since previous studies? Internal versus external 
traffic? Etc. 

Given the many questions to explore, we decided in this 
first look to pursue a broad overview of the characteristics 
of the traffic, rather than a specific question, with an aim 
towards informing future, more tightly scoped efforts. To 
this end, we settled upon the following high-level goals: 


e To understand the makeup (working up the protocol 
stack from the network layer to the application layer) 
of traffic on a modern enterprise network. 


e To gain a sense of the patterns of locality of enterprise 
traffic. 


e To characterize application traffic in terms of how in- 
tranet traffic characteristics can differ from Internet 
traffic characteristics. 


e To characterize applications that might be heavily 
used in an enterprise network but only rarely used out- 
side the enterprise, and thus have been largely ignored 
by modeling studies to date. 


e To gain an understanding of the load being imposed 
on modern enterprise networks. 


Our general strategy in pursuing these goals is “under- 
stand the big things first.’ That is, for each of the dimen- 
sions listed above, we pick the most salient contributors 
to that dimension and delve into them enough to under- 
stand their next degree of structure, and then repeat the 
process, perhaps delving further if the given contributor re- 
mains dominant even when broken down into components, 
or perhaps turning to a different high-level contributor at 
this point. The process is necessarily somewhat opportunis- 
tic rather than systematic, as a systematic study of the data 
would consume far more effort to examine, and text to dis- 
cuss, than is feasible at this point. 

The general structure of the paper is as follows. We be- 
gin in § 2 with an overview of the packet traces we gath- 
ered for our study. Next, § 3 gives a broad breakdown of 
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Table 1: Dataset characteristics. 


the main components of the traffic, while § 4 looks at the 
locality of traffic sources and destinations. In § 5 we ex- 
amine characteristics of the applications that dominate the 
traffic. § 6 provides an assessment of the load carried by 
the monitored networks. § 7 offers final thoughts. We note 
that given the breadth of the topics covered in this paper, 
we have spread discussions of related work throughout the 
paper, rather than concentrating these in their own section. 


2 Datasets 


We obtained multiple packet traces from two internal net- 
work locations at the Lawrence Berkeley National Labora- 
tory (LBNL) in the USA. The tracing machine, a 2.2 GHz 
PC running FreeBSD 4.10, had four NICs. Each cap- 
tured a unidirectional traffic stream extracted, via network- 
controllable Shomiti taps, from one of the LBNL net- 
work’s central routers. While the kernel did not report 
any packet-capture drops, our analysis found occasional 
instances where a TCP receiver acknowledged data not 
present in the trace, suggesting the reports are incomplete. 
It is difficult to quantify the significance of these anomalies. 


We merged these streams based on timestamps synchro- 
nized across the NICs using a custom modification to the 
NIC driver. Therefore, with the four available NICs we 
could capture traffic for two LBNL subnets. A further lim- 
itation is that our vantage point enabled the monitoring of 
traffic to and from the subnet, but not traffic that remained 
within the subnet. We used an expect script to periodically 
change the monitored subnets, working through the 18-22 
different subnets attached to each of the two routers. 


Table 1 provides an overview of the collected packet 
traces. The “per tap” field indicates the number of traces 
taken on each monitored router port, and Snaplen gives 
the maximum number of bytes captured for each packet. 
For example, Do consists of full-packet traces from each 
of the 22 subnets monitored once for 10 minutes at a time, 
while D, consists of 1 hour header-only (68 bytes) traces 
from the 22 subnets, each monitored twice (i.e., two 1-hour 
traces per subnet). 
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Table 2: Fraction of packets observed using the given net- 
work layer protocol. 


3 Broad Traffic Breakdown 


We first take a broad look at the protocols present in our 
traces, examining the network, transport and application 
layers. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of “network layer” proto- 
cols, i.e., those above the Ethernet link layer. IP dominates, 
constituting more than 95% of the packets in each dataset, 
with the two largest non-IP protocols being IPX and ARP; 
the distribution of non-IP traffic varies considerably across 
the datasets, reflecting their different subnet (and perhaps 
time-of-day) makeup.! 

Before proceeding further, we need to deal with a some- 
what complicated issue. The enterprise traces include scan- 
ning traffic from a number of sources. The most significant 
of these sources are legitimate, reflecting proactive vulnera- 
bility scanning conducted by the site. Including traffic from 
scanners in our analysis would skew the proportion of con- 
nections due to different protocols. And, in fact, scanners 
can engage services that otherwise remain idle, skewing not 
only the magnitude of the traffic ascribed to some protocol 
but also the number of protocols encountered. 
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Table 3: Fraction of connections and bytes utilizing various 
transport protocols. 


In addition to the known internal scanners, we identify 
additional scanning traffic using the following heuristic. 
We first identify sources contacting more than 50 distinct 
hosts. We then determine whether at least 45 of the dis- 
tinct addresses probed were in ascending or descending or- 
der. The scanners we find with this heuristic are primarily 
external sources using ICMP probes, because most other 
external scans get blocked by scan filtering at the LBNL 
border. Prior to our subsequent analysis, we remove traffic 
from sources identified as scanners along with the 2 inter- 
nal scanners. The fraction of connections removed from 
the traces ranges from 4—18% across the datasets. A more 


in-depth study of characteristics that the scanning traffic 
exposes is a fruitful area for future work. 

We now turn to Table 3, which breaks down the traffic by 
transport protocol (i.e., above the IP layer) in terms of pay- 
load bytes and packets for the three most popular transports 
found in our traces. The “Bytes” and “Conns” rows give 
the total number of payload bytes and connections for each 
dataset in Gbytes and millions, respectively. The ICMP 
traffic remains fairly consistent across all datasets, in terms 
of fraction of both bytes and connections. The mix of TCP 
and UDP traffic varies a bit more. We note that the bulk 
of the bytes are sent using TCP, and the bulk of the con- 
nections use UDP, for reasons explored below. Finally, we 
observe a number of additional transport protocols in our 
datasets, each of which make up only a slim portion of 
the traffic, including IGMP, IPSEC/ESP, PIM, GRE, and 
IP protocol 224 (unidentified). 


[backup [| Dantz, Veritas, connected-backup™—————————=* 
[bulk —[FIRHPSS SS 

[email || _SMTP, IMAP, IMAPIS, POPS, POPIS, LDAP_____| 
interactive | SSH, tenet, rlogin, XII SSC—~S 
[name [| DNS, Netbios-NS, SrvLoe_——SSSS—S—S 


[nerfle [[NFS,NCP iY 
[net-mgnt || DHCP, ident, NTP. SNMP NAV ping, SAP, Netinfo-Tocal_| 
[streaming | RTSP,IPVideo, RealSteam id 
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[windows [| CIFSISMB, DCEIRPC, Neibios SSN, Netbios DGM | 
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Table 4: Application categories and their constituent proto- 
cols. 


Next we break down the traffic by application category. 
We group TCP and UDP application protocols as shown in 
Table 4. The table groups the applications together based 
on their high-level purpose. We show only those distin- 
guished by the amount of traffic they transmit, in terms of 
packets, bytes or connections (we omit many minor addi- 
tional categories and protocols). In § 5 we examine the 
characteristics of a number of these application protocols. 

Figure 1 shows the fraction of unicast payload bytes and 
connections from each application category (multicast traf- 
fic is discussed below). The five bars for each category 
correspond to our five datasets. The total height of the bar 
represents the percentage of traffic due to the given cate- 
gory. The solid part of the bar represents the fraction of 
the total in which one of the endpoints of the connection 
resides outside of LBNL, while the hollow portion of the 
bar represents the fraction of the total that remains within 
LBNL’s network. (We delve into traffic origin and local- 
ity in more depth in § 4.) We also examined the traffic 
breakdown in terms of packets, but since it is similar to the 
breakdown in terms of bytes, we do not include the plot due 
to space constraints. We note, however, that when measur- 
ing in terms of packets the percentage of interactive traffic 
is roughly a factor of two more than when assessing the 
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(b) Connections 


Figure |: Fraction of traffic using various application layer 
protocols. 


traffic in terms of bytes, indicating that interactive traffic 
consists, not surprisingly, of small packets. 

The plots show a wider range of application usage 
within the enterprise than over the WAN. In particular, we 
observed 3-4 times as many application categories on the 
internal network as we did traversing the border to the 
WAN. The wider range likely reflects the impact of ad- 
ministrative boundaries such as trust domains and firewall 
tules, and if so should prove to hold for enterprises in gen- 
eral. The figure also shows that the majority of traffic ob- 
served is local to the enterprise. This follows the familiar 
pattern of locality in computer and network systems which, 
for example, plays a part in memory, disk block, and web 
page caching. 

In addition, Figure 1 shows the reason for the finding 
above that most of the connections in the traces use UDP, 
while most of the bytes are sent across TCP connections. 


Many connections are for “name” traffic across all the 
datasets (45-65% of the connections). However, the byte 
count for “name” traffic constitutes no more than 1% of the 
aggregate traffic. The “net-mgnt’, “misc” and “other-udp” 
categories show similar patterns. While most of the con- 
nections are short transaction-style transfers, most of the 
bytes that traverse the network are from a relatively few 
connections. Figure 1(a) shows that the “bulk”, “network- 
file” and “backup” categories constitute a majority of the 
bytes observed across datasets. In some of the datasets, 
“windows”, “streaming” and “interactive” traffic each con- 
tribute 5—10% of the bytes observed, as well. The first two 
make sense because they include bulk-transfer as a compo- 
nent of their traffic; and in fact interactive traffic does too, 
in the form of SSH, which can be used not only as an inter- 
active login facility but also for copying files and tunneling 


other applications. 


Most of the application categories shown in Figure | 
are unbalanced in that the traffic is dominated by either 
the connection count or the byte count. The “web” and 
“email” traffic categories are the exception; they show non- 
negligible contributions to both the byte and connection 
counts. We will characterize these applications in detail 
in § 5, but here we note that this indicates that most of 
the traffic in these categories consists of connections with 
modest—not tiny or huge—lengths. 


In addition, the plot highlights the differences in traf- 
fic profile across time and area of the network monitored. 
For instance, the number of bytes transmitted for “backup” 
activities varies by a factor of roughly 5 from Do to D4. 
This could be due to differences in the monitored loca- 
tions, or different tracing times. Given our data collection 
techniques, we cannot distill trends from the data; how- 
ever this is clearly a fruitful area for future work. We note 
that most of the application categories that significantly 
contribute to the traffic mix show a range of usage across 
the datasets. However, the percentage of connections in 
the “net-mgnt’” and “misc” categories are fairly consistent 
across the datasets. This may be because a majority of 
the connections come from periodic probes and announce- 
ments, and thus have a quite stable volume. 


Finally, we note that multicast traffic constitutes a sig- 
nificant fraction of traffic in the “streaming”, “name”, 
and “net-mgnt” categories. We observe that 5-10% of 
all TCP/UDP payload bytes transmitted are in multicast 
streaming—i.e., more than the amount of traffic found in 
unicast streaming. Likewise, multicast traffic in “name” 
(SrvLoc) and “net-mgnt’ (SAP) each constitutes 5—10% of 
all TCP/UDP connections. However, multicast traffic in the 
remaining application categories was found to be negligi- 
ble. 
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4 Origins and Locality 


We next analyze the data to assess both the origins of traffic 
and the breadth of communications among the monitored 
hosts. First, we examine the origin of the flows in each 
dataset, finding that the traffic is clearly dominated by uni- 
cast flows whose source and destination are both within the 
enterprise (71-79% of flows across the five datasets). An- 
other 2—3% of unicast flows originate within the enterprise 
but communicate with peers across the wide-area network, 
and 6—11% originate from hosts outside of the enterprise 
contacting peers within the enterprise. Finally, 5-10% of 
the flows use multicast sourced from within the enterprise 
and 4—7% use multicast sourced externally. 

We next assess the number of hosts with which each 
monitored host communicates. For each monitored host 
HT we compute two metrics: (2) fan-in is the number of 
hosts that originate conversations with H, while (iz) fan- 
out is the number of hosts to which H initiates conversa- 
tions. We calculate these metrics in terms of both local 
traffic and wide-area traffic. 
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Figure 2: Locality in host communication. 


Figure 2 shows the distribution of fan-in and fan-out for 
Dz and D3.2 We observe that for both fan-in and fan-out, 
the hosts in our datasets generally have more peers within 
the enterprise than across the WAN, though with consider- 
able variability. In particular, one-third to one-half of the 


Automated HTTP client activities constitute a significant fraction 
of internal HTTP traffic. 


IMAP traffic inside the enterprise has characteristics similar to 
wide-area email, except connections are longer-lived. 


Netbios/NS queries fail nearly 50% of the time, apparently due 
to popular names becoming stale. 


Windows traffic is intermingled over various ports, with Net- 
bios/SSN (139/tcp) and SMB (445/tcp) used interchangeably for 
carrying CIFS traffic. DCE/RPC over “named pipes”, rather than 
Windows File Sharing, emerges as the most active component in 
CIEFS traffic. Among DCE/RPC services, printing and user au- 
thentication are the two most heavily used. 


Most NFS and NCP requests are reading, writing, or obtaining 
file attributes. 


Veritas and Dantz dominate our enterprise’s backup applications. 
Veritas exhibits only client — server data transfers, but Dantz 
connections can be large in either direction. 





Table 5: Example application traffic characteristics. 


hosts have only internal fan-in, and more than half with 
only internal fan-out — much more than the fraction of 
hosts with only external peers. This difference matches 
our intuition that local hosts will contact local servers (e.g., 
SMTP, IMAP, DNS, distributed file systems) more fre- 
quently than requesting services across the wide-area net- 
work, and is also consistent with our observation that a 
wider variety of applications are used only within the en- 
terprise. 

While most hosts have a modest fan-in and fan-out— 
over 90% of the hosts communicate with at most a couple 
dozen other hosts—some hosts communicate with scores 
to hundreds of hosts, primarily busy servers that communi- 
cate with large numbers of on- and off-site hosts (e.g., mail 
servers). Finally, the tail of the internal fan-out, starting 
around 100 peers/source, is largely due to the peer-to-peer 
communication pattern of SrvLoc traffic. 

In keeping with the spirit of this paper, the data presented 
in this section provides a first look at origins and locality 
in the aggregate. Future work on assessing particular ap- 
plications and examining locality within the enterprise is 
needed. 


5 Application Characteristics 


In this section we examine transport-layer and application- 
layer characteristics of individual application protocols. 
Table 5 provides a number of examples of the findings we 
make in this section. 

We base our analysis on connection summaries gener- 
ated by Bro [18]. As noted in § 2, D, and D2 consist of 
traces that contain only the first 68 bytes of each packet. 
Therefore, we omit these two datasets from analyses that 
require in-depth examination of packet payloads to extract 
application-layer protocol messages. 

Before turning to specific application protocols, how- 
ever, we need to first discuss how we compute failure 
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Table 6: Fraction of internal HTTP traffic from automated 
clients. 


rates. At first blush, counting the number of failed con- 
nections/requests seems to tell the story. However, this 
method can be misleading if the client is automated and 
endlessly retries after being rejected by a peer, as happens 
in the case of NCP, for example. Therefore, we instead de- 
termine the number of distinct operations between distinct 
host-pairs when quantifying success and failure. Such op- 
erations can span both the transport layer (e.g., a TCP con- 
nection request) and the application layer (e.g., a specific 
name lookup in the case of DNS). Given the short dura- 
tion of our traces, we generally find a specific operation be- 
tween a given pair of hosts either nearly always succeeds, 
or nearly always fails. 


5.1 Internal/External Applications 


We first investigate applications categories with traffic in 
both the enterprise network and in the wide-area network: 
web, email and name service. 


5.1.1 Web 


HTTP is one of the few protocols where we find more wide- 
area traffic than internal traffic in our datasets. Character- 
izing wide-area Web traffic has received much attention in 
the literature over the years, e.g., [14, 3]. In our first look 
at modern enterprise traffic, we find internal HTTP traf- 
fic to be distinct from WAN HTTP traffic in several ways: 
(2) we observe that automated clients—scanners, bots, and 
applications running on top of HTTP—have a large im- 
pact on overall HTTP traffic characteristics; (227) we find 
a lower fan-out per client in enterprise web traffic than in 
WAN web traffic; (272) we find a higher connection failure 
rate within the enterprise; and (2v) we find heavier use of 
HTTP’s conditional GET in the internal network than in the 
WAN. Below we examine these findings along with several 
additional traffic characteristics. 


Automated Clients: In internal Web transactions we 
find three activities not originating from traditional user- 
browsing: scanners, Google bots, and programs running 
on top of HTTP (e.g., Novell iFolder and Viacom Net- 
Meeting). As Table 6 shows, these activities are highly sig- 
nificant, accounting for 34-58% of internal HTTP requests 
and 59-96% of the internal data bytes carried over HTTP. 





Including these activities skews various HTTP characteris- 
tics. For instance, both Google bots and the scanner have a 
very high “fan-out”; the scanner provokes many more “404 
File Not Found” HTTP replies than standard web brows- 
ing; iFolder clients use POST more frequently than regu- 
lar clients; and iFolder replies often have a uniform size of 
32,780 bytes. Therefore, while the presence of these activi- 
ties is the biggest difference between internal and wide-area 
HTTP traffic, we exclude these from the remainder of the 
analysis in an attempt to understand additional differences. 
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Figure 3: HTTP fan-out. The NV in the key is the number 
of samples throughout the paper — in this case, the number 
of clients. 


Fan-out: Figure 3 shows the distribution of fan-out from 
monitored clients to enterprise and WAN HTTP servers. 
Overall, monitored clients visit roughly an order of mag- 
nitude more external servers than internal servers. This 
seems to differ from the finding in § 4 that over all traffic 
clients tend to access more local peers than remote peers. 
However, we believe that the pattern shown by HTTP trans- 
actions is more likely to be the prevalent application-level 
pattern and that the results in § 4 are dominated by the fact 
that clients access a wider variety of applications. This 
serves to highlight the need for future work to drill down 
on the first, high-level analysis we present in this paper. 


Connection Success Rate: Internal HTTP traffic shows 
success rates of 72-92% (by number of host-pairs), while 
the success rate of WAN HTTP traffic is 95-99%. The root 
cause of this difference remains a mystery. We note that 
the majority of unsuccessful internal connections are ter- 
minated with TCP RSTs by the servers, rather than going 
unanswered. 


Conditional Requests: Across datasets and localities, 
HTTP GET commands account for 95-99% of both the 
number of requests and the number of data bytes. The 
POST command claims most of the rest. One notable 
difference between internal and wide area HTTP traf- 
fic is the heavier use internally of conditional GET com- 
mands (i.e., a GET request that includes one of the 
If-Modified-Since headers, per [8]). Internally we 
find conditional GET commands representing 29-53% of 
web requests, while externally conditional GET commands 
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Table 7: HTTP reply by content type. “Other” mainly in- 
cludes audio, video, and multipart. 


account for 12-21% of the requests. The conditional re- 
quests often yield savings in terms of the number of data 
bytes downloaded in that conditional requests only account 
for 1-9% of the HTTP data bytes transfered internally and 
1-7% of the data bytes transfered from external servers. 
We find this use of the conditional GET puzzling in that 
we would expect that attempting to save wide-area network 
resources (by caching and only updating content when 
needed) would be more important than saving local net- 
work resources. Finally, we find that over 90% of web re- 
quests are successful (meaning either the object requested 
is returned or that an HTTP 304 (“not modified”) reply is 
returned in response to a conditional GET). 

We next turn to several characteristics for which we do 
not find any consistent differences between internal and 
wide-area HTTP traffic. 


Content Type: Table 7 provides an overview of object 
types for HTTP GET transactions that received a 200 or 
206 HTTP response code (i.e., success). The text, image, 
and application content types are the three most popular, 
with image and application generally accounting for most 
of the requests and bytes, respectively. Within the appli- 
cation type, the popular subtypes include javascript, octet 
stream, zip, and PDF. The other content types are mainly 
audio, video, or multipart objects. We do not observe sig- 
nificant differences between internal and WAN traffic in 
terms of application types. 


HTTP Responses: Figure 4 shows the distribution of 
HTTP response body sizes, excluding replies without a 
body. We see no significant difference between internal 
and WAN servers. The short vertical lines of the Do/WAN 
curve reflect repeated downloading of javascripts from a 
particular website. We also find that about half the web ses- 
sions (i.e., downloading an entire web page) consist of one 
object (e.g., just an HTML page). On the other hand 10- 
20% of the web sessions in our dataset include 10 or more 
objects. We find no significant difference across datasets or 
server location (local or remote). 


HTTP/SSL: Our data shows no significant difference in 
HTTPS traffic between internal and WAN servers. How- 
ever, we note that in both cases there are numerous small 
connections between given host-pairs. For example, in D4 
we observe 795 short connections between a single pair 
of hosts during an hour of tracing. Examining a few at 
random shows that the hosts complete the SSL handshake 
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Figure 4: Size of HTTP reply, when present. 
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Table 8: Email Traffic Size 





successfully and exchange a pair of application messages, 
after which the client tears down the connection almost im- 
mediately. As the contents are encrypted, we cannot deter- 
mine whether this reflects application level fail-and-retrial 
or some other phenomenon. 


5.1.2 Email 


Email is the second traffic category we find prevalent in 
both internally and over the wide-area network. As shown 
in Table 8, SMTP and IMAP dominate email traffic, con- 
stituting over 94% of the volume in bytes. The remainder 
comes from LDAP, POP3 and POP/SSL. The table shows 
a transition from IMAP to IMAP/S (IMAP over SSL) be- 
tween Do and Dj, which reflects a policy change at LBNL 
restricting usage of unsecured IMAP. 

Datasets Do—2 include the subnets containing the main 
enterprise-wide SMTP and IMAP(/S) servers. This causes 
a difference in traffic volume between datasets Do_2 and 
D3_4, and also other differences discussed below. Also, 
note that we conduct our analysis at the transport layer, 
since often the application payload is encrypted. 

We note that the literature includes several studies of 
email traffic (e.g., [16, 10]), but none (that we are aware 
of) focusing on enterprise networks. 

We first discuss areas where we find significant differ- 
ence between enterprise and wide-area email traffic. 


Connection Duration: As shown in Figure 5(a), the dura- 
tion of internal and WAN SMTP connections generally dif- 
fers by about an order of magnitude, with median durations 
around 0.2—0.4 sec and 1.5-6 sec, respectively. These re- 
sults reflect the large difference in round-trip times (RTTs) 
experienced across the two types of network. SMTP ses- 
sions consist of both an exchange of control information 
and a unidirectional bulk transfer for the messages (and 
attachments) themselves. Both of these take time propor- 
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tional to the RTT [15], explaining the longer SMTP dura- 
tions. 

In contrast, Figure 5(b) shows the distribution of 
IMAP/S connection durations across a number of our 
datasets. We leave off Do to focus on IMAP/S traffic, and 
D3_4 WAN traffic because these datasets do not include 
subnets with busy IMAP/S servers and hence have little 
wide-area IMAP/S traffic. The plot shows internal connec- 
tions often last 1-2 orders of magnitude longer than wide- 
area connections. We do not yet have an explanation for the 
difference. The maximum connection duration is generally 
50 minutes. While our traces are roughly 1 hour in length 
we find that IMAP/S clients generally poll every 10 min- 
utes, generally providing only 5 observations within each 
trace. Determining the true length of IMAP/S sessions re- 
quires longer observations and is a subject for future work. 
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Figure 5: SMTP and IMAP/S connection durations. 


We next focus on characteristics of email traffic that are 
similar across network type. 


Connection Success Rate: Across our datasets we find 
that internal SMTP connections have success rates of 95— 
98%. SMTP connections traversing the wide-area net- 
work have success rates of 71-93% in Do_2 and 99-100% 
in D3_4. Recall that Do_2 include heavily used SMTP 
servers and D3_4 do not, which likely explains the dis- 
crepancy. The success rate for IMAP/S connections is 99— 
100% across both locality and datasets. 
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Figure 6: SMTP and IMAP/S: flow size distribution 


Flow Size: Internal and wide-area email traffic does not 
show significant differences in terms of connection sizes, as 
shown in Figure 6. As we would expect, the traffic volume 
of SMTP and IMAP/S is largely unidirectional (to SMTP 
servers and to IMAP/S clients), with traffic in the other di- 
rection largely being short control messages. Over 95% of 
the connections to SMTP servers and to IMAP/S clients re- 
main below | MB, but both cases have significant upper 
tails. 


5.1.3 Name Services 


The last application category prevalent in both the inter- 
nal and the wide-area traffic is domain name lookups. We 
observe a number of protocols providing name/directory 
services, including DNS, Netbios Name Service (Net- 
bios/NS), Service Location Protocol (SrvLoc), SUN/RPC 
Portmapper, and DCE/RPC endpoint mapper. We also note 
that wide-area DNS has been studied by a number of re- 
searchers previously (e.g., [12]), however, our study of 
name lookups includes both enterprise traffic and non-DNS 
name services. 

In this section we focus on DNS and Netbios/NS traf- 
fic, due to their predominant use. DNS appears in both 
wide-area and internal traffic. We find no large differences 
between the two types of DNS traffic except in response 
latency. 

For both services a handful of servers account for most 
of the traffic, therefore the vantage point of the monitor can 
significantly affect the traffic we find in a trace. In particu- 
lar, Do_2 do not contain subnets with a main DNS server, 
and thus relatively few WAN DNS connections. Therefore, 
in the following discussion we only use D3_4 for WAN 
DNS traffic. Similarly, more than 95% of Netbios/NS re- 
quests go to one of the two main servers. Do_2 captures all 
traffic to/from one of these and D3_,4 captures all traffic to 
both. Finally, we do not consider D;_2 in our analysis due 
to the lack of application payloads in those datasets (which 
renders our payload analysis inoperable). 

Given those considerations, we now explore several 
characteristics of name service traffic. 
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Latency: We observe median latencies are roughly 
0.4 msec and 20 msec for internal and external DNS 
queries, respectively. This expected result is directly at- 
tributable to the round-trip delay to on- and off-site DNS 
servers. Netbios/NS, on the other hand, is primarily used 
within the enterprise, with inbound requests blocked by the 
enterprise at the border. 


Clients: A majority of DNS requests come from a few 
clients, led by two main SMTP servers that perform 
lookups in response to incoming mail. In contrast, we 
find Netbios/NS requests more evenly distributed among 
clients, with the top ten clients generating less than 40% of 
all requests across datasets. 


Request Type: DNS request types are quite similar both 
across datasets and location of the peer (internal or remote). 
A majority of the requests (50-66%) are for A records, 
while 17-25% are for AAAA (IPv6) records, which seems 
surprisingly high, though we have confirmed a similar ratio 
in the wide-area traffic at another site. Digging deeper re- 
veals that a number of hosts are configured to request both 
A and AAAA in parallel. In addition, we find 10-18% of the 
requests are for PTR records and 4—7% are for MX records. 

Netbios/NS traffic is also quite similar across the 
datasets. 81-85% of requests consist of name queries, with 
the other prevalent action being to “refresh” a registered 
name (12-15% of the requests). We observe a number 
of additional transaction types in small numbers, includ- 
ing commands to register names, release names, and check 
status. 


Netbios/NS Name Type: Netbios/NS includes a “type” in- 
dication in queries. We find that across our datasets 63— 
71% of the queries are for workstations and servers, while 
22-32% of the requests are for domain/browser informa- 
tion. 


Return Code: We find DNS has similar success 
(NOERROR) rates (77-86%) and failure (NXDOMAIN) rates 
(11-21%) across datasets and across internal and wide- 
area traffic. We observe failures with Netbios/NS 2-3 
times more often: 36-50% of distinct Netbios/NS queries 
yield an NXDOMAIN reply. These failures are broadly 
distributed—they are not due to any single client, server, or 
query string. We speculate that the difference between the 
two protocols may be attributable to DNS representing an 
administratively controlled name space, while Netbios/NS 
uses a more distributed and loosely controlled mechanism 
for registering names, resulting in Netbios/NS names going 
“out-of-date” due to timeouts or revocations. 





5.2. Enterprise-Only Applications 


The previous subsection deals with application categories 
found in both internal and wide-area communication. In 
this section, we turn to analyzing the high-level and salient 


features of applications used only within the enterprise. 
Given the degree to which such protocols have not seen 
much exploration in the literature before, we aim for a 
broad rather than deep examination. A great deal remains 
for future work to develop the characterizations in more 
depth. 


5.2.1 Windows Services 


We first consider those services used by Windows hosts 
for a wide range of tasks, such as Windows file sharing, 
authentication, printing, and messaging. In particular, we 
examine Netbios Session Services (SSN), the Common In- 
ternet File System (SMB/CIFS), and DCE/RPC. We do not 
tackle the Netbios Datagram Service since it appears to be 
largely used within subnets (e.g., for “Network Neighbor- 
hoods’), and does not appear much in our datasets; and we 
cover Netbios/NS in § 5.1.3. 

One of the main challenges in analyzing Windows traffic 

is that each communication scheme can be used in a vari- 
ety of ways. For instance, TCP port numbers reveal little 
about the actual application: services can be accessed via 
multiple channels, and a single port can be shared by a va- 
riety of services. Hosts appear to interchangeably use CIFS 
via its well-known TCP port of 445 and via layering on top 
of Netbios/SSN (TCP port 139). Similarly, we note that 
DCE/RPC clients have two ways to find services: (7) using 
“named pipes” on top of CIFS (which may or may not be 
layered on top of Netbios/SSN) and (72) on top of standard 
TCP and UDP connections without using CIFS, in which 
case clients consult the Endpoint Mapper to discover the 
port of a particular DCE/RPC service. Thus, in order to 
understand the Windows traffic we had to develop rich Bro 
protocol analyzers, and also merge activities from different 
transport layer channels. With this in place, we could then 
analyze various facets of the activities according to appli- 
cation functionality, as follows. 
Connection Success Rate: As shown in Table 9, we ob- 
serve a variety of connection success rates for different 
kinds of traffic: 82-92% for Netbios/SSN connections, 99— 
100% for Endpoint Mapper traffic, and a strikingly low 46— 
68% for CIFS traffic. For both Netbios/SSN and CIFS traf- 
fic we find the failures are not caused by a few erratic hosts, 
but rather are spread across hundreds of clients and dozens 
of servers. Further investigation reveals most of CIFS con- 
nection failures are caused by a number of clients connect- 
ing to servers on both the Netbios/SSN (139/tcp) and CIFS 
(445/tcp) port in parallel—since the two ports can be used 
interchangeably. The apparent intention is to use whichever 
port works while not incurring the cost of trying each in 
turn. We also find a number of the servers are configured 
to listen only on the Netbios/SSN port, so they reject con- 
nections to the CIFS port. 
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Host Pairs 


ee Os ee 
595-1464 | 373-732 119 — 497 


82% —92% | 46% — 68% 99% — 100% 


0.2% —0.8% | 26% — 37% 0.0% — 0.0% 
Unanswered 8% — 19% 5% —19% 0.2% — 0.8% 





Table 9: Windows traffic connection success rate (by num- 
ber of host-pairs, for internal traffic only) 


Netbios/SSN Success Rate: After a connection is estab- 
lished, a Netbios/SSN session goes through a handshake 
before carrying traffic. The success rate of the handshake 
(counting the number of distinct host-pairs) is 89-99% 
across our datasets. Again, the failures are not due to any 
single client or server, but are spread across a number of 
hosts. The reason for these failures merits future investiga- 
tion. 


CIFS Commands: Table 10 shows the prevalence of var- 
ious types of commands used in CIFS channels across our 
datasets, in terms of both the number of commands and 
volume of data transferred. The first category, “SMB Ba- 
sic’, includes common commands used for session initial- 
ization and termination, and accounts for 24-52% of the 
messages across the datasets, but only 3—15% of the data 
bytes. The remaining categories indicate the tasks CIFS 
connections are used to perform. Interestingly, we find 
DCE/RPC pipes, rather than Windows File Sharing, make 
up the largest portion of messages (33-48%) and data bytes 
(32-77%) across datasets. Windows File Sharing consti- 
tutes 11-27% of messages and 8% to 43% of bytes. Fi- 
nally, “LANMAN”, a non-RPC named pipe for manage- 
ment tasks in “network neighborhood” systems, accounts 
for just 1-3% of the requests, but 3-15% of the bytes. 


DCE/RPC Functions: Since DCE/RPC constitutes an im- 
portant part of Windows traffic, we further analyze these 
calls over both CIFS pipes and stand-alone TCP/UDP 
connections. While we include all DCE/RPC activities 
traversing CIFS pipes, our analysis for DCE/RPC over 
stand-alone TCP/UDP connections may be incomplete for 
two reasons. First, we identify DCE/RPC activities on 
ephemeral ports by analyzing Endpoint Mapper traffic. 
Therefore, we will miss traffic if the mapping takes place 
before our trace collection begins, or if there is an alternate 
method to discover the server’s ports (though we are not 
aware of any other such method). Second, our analysis tool 
currently cannot parse DCE/RPC messages sent over UDP. 
While this may cause our analysis to miss services that only 
use UDP, DCE/RPC traffic using UDP accounts for only a 
small fraction of all DCE/RPC traffic. 

Table 11 shows the breakdown of DCE/RPC functions. 
Across all datasets, the Spoolss printing functions—and 
WritePrinter in particular—dominate the overall traf- 
fic in D3_4, with 63-91% of the requests and 94-99% of 
the data bytes. In Do, Spoolss traffic remains significant, 


but not as dominant as user authentication functions (NetL- 
ogon and LsaRPC), which account for 68% of the requests 
and 52% of the bytes. These figures illustrate the varia- 
tions present within the enterprise, as well as highlighting 
the need for multiple vantage points when monitoring. (For 
instance, in Dg we monitor a major authentication server, 
while D3_4 includes a major print server.) 


5.2.2 Network File Services 


NFS and NCP? comprise the two main network file system 
protocols seen within the enterprise and this traffic is nearly 
always confined to the enterprise. We note that several 
trace-based studies of network file system characteristics 
have appeared in the filesystem literature (e.g., see [7] and 
enclosed references). We now investigate several aspects 
of network file system traffic. 


Aggregate Sizes: Table 12 shows the number of NFS and 
NCP connections and the amount of data transferred for 
each dataset. In terms of connections, we find NFS more 
prevalent than NCP, except in Do. In all datasets, we find 
NFS transfers more data bytes per connection than NCP. As 
in previous sections, we see the impact of the measurement 
location in that the relative amount of NCP traffic is much 
higher in Do—2 than in D3_4. Finally, we find “heavy hit- 
ters” in NFS/NCP traffic: the three most active NFS host- 
pairs account for 89-94% of the data transfered, and for the 
top three NCP host-pairs, 35-62%. 


Keep-Alives: We find that NCP appears to use TCP keep- 
alives to maintain long-lived connections and detect run- 
away clients. Particularly striking is that 40-80% of the 
NCP connections across our datasets consist only of peri- 
odic retransmissions of 1 data byte and therefore do not 
include any real activity. 


UDP vs. TCP We had expected that NFS-over-TCP 
would heavily dominate modern use of NFS, but find this 
is not the case. Across the datasets, UDP comprises 
66%/16%/31%/94%/7% of the payload bytes, an enormous 
range. Overall, 90% of the NFS host-pairs use UDP, while 
only 21% use TCP (some use both). 


Request Success Rate: If an NCP connection attempt 
succeeds (88-98% of the time), about 95% of the subse- 
quent requests also succeed, with the failures dominated 
by “File/Dir Info” requests. NFS requests succeed 84% to 
95% of the time, with most of the unsuccessful requests be- 
ing “lookup” requests for non-existing files or directories. 


Requests per Host-Pair: Since NFS and NCP both use a 
message size of about 8 KB, multiple requests are needed 
for large data transfers. Figure 7 shows the number of re- 
quests per client-server pair. We see a large range, from 
a handful of requests to hundreds of thousands of requests 
between a host-pair. A related observation is that the inter- 
val between requests issued by a client is generally 10 msec 
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Table 10: CIFS command breakdown. “SMB basic” includes the common commands shared by all kinds of higher level 
applications: protocol negotiation, session setup/tear-down, tree connect/disconnect, and file/pipe open. 
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Table 11: DCE/RPC function breakdown. 
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Figure 7: NFS/NCP: number of requests per client-server 
pair, for those with at least one request seen. 


Breakdown by Request Type: Table 13 and 14 show that 
in both NFS and NCP, file read/write requests account for 
the vast majority of the data bytes transmitted, 88—99% and 
92-98% respectively. In terms of the number of requests, 
obtaining file attributes joins read and write as a dominant 
function. NCP file searching also accounts for 7-16% of 
the requests (but only 14% of the bytes). Note that NCP 
provides services in addition to remote file access, e.g., di- 
rectory service (NDS), but, as shown in the table, in our 
datasets NCP is predominantly used for file sharing. 


Request/Reply Data Size Distribution: As shown in Fig- 
ure 8(a,b), NFS requests and replies have clear dual-mode 
distributions, with one mode around 100 bytes and the 
other 8 KB. The latter corresponds to write requests and 
read replies, and the former to everything else. NCP re- 
quests exhibit a mode at 14 bytes, corresponding to read 
requests, and each vertical rise in the NCP reply size fig- 
ure corresponds to particular types of commands: 2-byte 
replies for completion codes only (e.g. replying to “Write- 


File” or reporting error), 10 bytes for “GetFileCurrent- 
Size”, and 260 bytes for (a fraction of) “ReadFile” requests. 
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Figure 8: NFS/NCP: request/reply data size distribution 
(NFS/NCP message headers are not included) 


5.2.3. Backup 


Backup sessions are a rarity in our traces, with just a small 
number of hosts and connections responsible for a huge 
data volume. Clearly, this is an area where we need longer 
traces. That said, we offer brief characterizations here to 
convey a sense of its nature. 
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Table 15: Backup Applications 





We find three types of backup traffic, per Table 15: 
two internal traffic giants, Dantz and Veritas, and a much 
smaller, “Connected” service that backs up data to an 
external site. Veritas backup uses separate control and 
data connections, with the data connections in the traces 
all reflecting one-way, client-to-server traffic. Dantz, on 
the other hand, appears to transmit control data within 
the same connection, and its connections display a de- 
gree of bi-directionality. Furthermore, the server-to-client 
flow sizes can exceed 100 MB. This bi-directionality does 
not appear to reflect backup vs. restore, because it exists 
not only between connections, but also within individual 
connections—sometimes with tens of MB in both direc- 
tions. Perhaps this reflects an exchange of fingerprints used 
for compression or incremental backups or an exchange of 
validation information after the backup is finished. Alter- 
natively, this may indicate that the protocol itself may have 
a peer-to-peer structure rather than a strict server/client de- 
lineation. Clearly this requires further investigation with 
longer trace files. 


6 Network Load 


A final aspect of enterprise traffic in our preliminary inves- 
tigation is to assess the load observed within the enterprise. 
One might naturally assume that campus networks are un- 
derutilized, and some researchers aim to develop mecha- 
nisms that leverage this assumption [19]. We assess this 
assumption using our data. 

Due to limited space, we discuss only D4, although the 
other datasets provide essentially the same insights about 
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Figure 9: Utilization distributions for D4. 


utilization. Figure 9(a) shows the distribution of the peak 
bandwidth usage over 3 different timescales for each trace 
in the D4 dataset. As expected, the plot shows the networks 
to be less than fully utilized at each timescale. The | sec- 
ond interval does show network saturation (100 Mbps) in 
some cases. However, as the measurement time interval in- 
creases the peak utilization drops, indicating that saturation 
is short-lived. 

Figure 9(b) shows the distributions of several metrics 
calculated over 1 second intervals. The “maximum” line on 
this plot is the same as the “1 second” line on the previous 
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Table 14: NCP requests breakdown. 


plot. The second plot concretely shows that typical (over 
time) network usage is 1-2 orders of magnitude less than 
the peak utilization and 2-3 orders less than the capacity of 
the network (100 Mbps). 

We can think of packet loss as a second dimension for 
assessing network load. We can form estimates of packet 
loss rates using TCP retransmission rates. These two might 
not fully agree, due to (2) TCP possibly retransmitting un- 
necessarily, and (22) TCP adapting its rate in the presence of 
loss, while non-TCP traffic will not. But the former should 
be rare in LAN environments (little opportunity for retrans- 
mission timers to go off early), and the latter arguably at 
most limits our analysis to applying to the TCP traffic, 
which dominates the load (cf. Table 3). 
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Figure 10: TCP Retransmission Rate Across Traces (for 
traces with at least 1000 packets in the category) 


We found a number of spurious | byte retransmissions 
due to TCP keep-alives by NCP and SSH connections. We 
exclude these from further analysis because they do not in- 
dicate load imposed on network elements. Figure 10 shows 
the remaining retransmission rate for each trace in all our 
datasets, for both internal and remote traffic. In the vast ma- 
jority of the traces, the retransmission rate remains less than 
1% for both. In addition, the retransmission rate for inter- 
nal traffic is less than that of traffic involving a remote peer, 
which matches our expectations since wide-area traffic tra- 
verses more shared, diverse, and constrained networks than 
does internal traffic. (While not shown in the Figure, we 
did not find any correlation between internal and wide-area 
retransmission rates.) 


We do, however, find that the internal retransmission rate 
sometimes eclipses 2%—peaking at roughly 5% in one of 
the traces. Our further investigation of this last trace found 
the retransmissions dominated by a single Veritas backup 
connection, which transmitted 1.5 M packets and 2 GB of 
data from a client to a server over one hour. The retransmis- 
sions happen almost evenly over time, and over one-second 
intervals the rate peaks at 5 Mbps with a 95*” percentile 
around 1 Mbps. Thus, the losses appear due to either sig- 
nificant congestion in the enterprise network downstream 
from our measurement point, or a network element with 
flaky NIC (reported in [22] as not a rare event). 

We can summarize these findings as: packet loss within 
an enterprise appears to occur significantly less than across 
the wide-area network, as expected; but exceeds 1% a non- 
negligible proportion of the time. 


7 Summary 


Enterprise networks have been all but ignored in the mod- 
ern measurement literature. Our major contribution in this 
paper is to provide a broad, high-level view of numer- 
ous aspects of enterprise network traffic. Our investiga- 
tion runs the gamut from re-examining topics previously 
studied for wide-area traffic (e.g., web traffic), to inves- 
tigating new types of traffic not assessed in the literature 
to our knowledge (e.g., Windows protocols), to testing as- 
sumptions about enterprise traffic dynamics (e.g., that such 
networks are mostly underutilized). 

Clearly, our investigation is only an initial step in this 
space. An additional hope for our work is to inspire the 
community to undertake more in-depth studies of the raft 
of topics concerning enterprise traffic that we could only 
examine briefly (or not at all) in this paper. Towards this 
end, we are releasing anonymized versions of our traces to 
the community [1]. 
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Notes 


' Hour-long traces we made of ~ 100 individual hosts 
(not otherwise analyzed here) have a makeup of 35-67% 
non-IPv4 packets, dominated by broadcast IPX and ARP. 
This traffic is mainly confined to the host’s subnet and 
hence not seen in our inter-subnet traces. However, the 
traces are too low in volume for meaningful generalization. 


Note, the figures in this paper are small due to space 
considerations. However, since we are focusing on high- 
level notions in this paper we ask the reader to focus on the 
general shape and large differences illustrated rather than 
the small changes and minor details (which are difficult to 
discern given the size of the plots). 


3 NCP is the Netware Control Protocol, a verita- 
ble kitchen-sink protocol supporting hundreds of message 
types, but primarily used within the enterprise for file- 
sharing and print service. 


4We found three NCP connections with remote hosts 
across all our datasets! 
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Abstract 


While publish-subscribe systems have attracted much re- 
search interest since the last decade, few established bench- 
marks have emerged, and there has been little characteri- 
zation of how publish-subscribe systems are used in prac- 
tice. This paper examines RSS, a newly emerging, widely 
used publish-subscribe system for Web micronews. Based 
on a trace study spanning 45 days at a medium-size aca- 
demic department and periodic polling of approximately 
100,000 RSS feeds, we extract characteristics of RSS con- 
tent and usage. We find that RSS workload resembles the 
Web in content size and popularity; feeds are typically 
small (less than 1OKB), albeit with a heavy tail, and feed 
popularity follows a power law distribution. The update 
rate of RSS feeds is widely distributed; 55% of RSS feeds 
are updated hourly, while 25% show no updates for sev- 
eral days. And, only small portions of RSS content typ- 
ically change during an update; 64% of updates involve 
less than three lines of the RSS content. Overall, this pa- 
per presents an analysis of RSS, the first widely deployed 
publish-subscribe system, and provides insights for the de- 
sign of next generation publish-subscribe systems. 


1 Introduction 


Publish-subscribe or pub-sub systems [1, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 
15] are gaining wide acceptance with applications spanning 
information delivery, sensor monitoring, auction systems, 
and air traffic control. Previous research in this area has 
focused on aspects, such as system architecture, event no- 
tification, and content filtering algorithms, but has left a 
fundamental issue untackled, namely what does the work- 
load of a pub-sub system look like and how do clients use 
pub-sub systems in practice? 

This paper answers these questions by examining RSS, 
the first widely deployed pub-sub system, which is used for 
disseminating Web micronews. The architecture of RSS 
is quite simple: clients subscribe to a feed that they are 
interested in and poll the feed periodically to receive up- 
dates. RSS content is encoded in XML and displayed by a 
feed-reader or an RSS-integrated Web browser on the client 
host. Most news media support RSS feeds, and information 
such as announcements on Web sites and updates to we- 


blogs, is typically disseminated through RSS. Integration 
into Web browsers has recently made RSS accessible to In- 
ternet users and greatly increased the popularity of RSS. 

In this paper, we study the feed characteristics and client 
behavior in the RSS system using data collected through a 
combination of passive logging and active polling. First, 
we recorded a 45-day trace from the Department of Com- 
puter Science at Cornell University. The trace consists of 
158 different RSS users, who subscribe to 667 feeds in to- 
tal. We use this trace to examine the characteristics of RSS 
workload, such as the popularity of RSS feeds, and user 
behavior, including polling rate and subscription patterns. 
Second, we collected snapshots of RSS content by actively 
polling every hour 99,714 feeds listed in the feed directory 
syndic8.com. We use the feed snapshots to distill content 
properties, such as feed size and format, and to analyze up- 
dates in terms of update rate and amount of change. 

Our study provides several insights, some expected and 
a few surprising, into the characteristics of the RSS system. 
First, we find that the RSS workload bears resemblance to 
the Web workload. The popularity of RSS feeds is heavy- 
tailed and follows a Zipf distribution similar to Web ob- 
jects [3]. The typical sizes of RSS feeds are comparable 
to Web objects, although extremely large RSS documents 
are rare; most RSS feeds range from 1KB to 10KB, with 
a median of 5.8 KB, compared to a median of about 4 KB 
for the Web [7]. 

Second, RSS content changes more often than Web ob- 
jects, albeit with a wide distribution of update rates. Our 
periodic snapshots show that 55% of RSS feeds update 
within an hour, while 25% do not change at all during 84 
hours of polling. Even though RSS content may change 
rapidly, the update, surprisingly, affects only a tiny fraction 
of the content; 64% of updates involve no more than three 
lines of the XML. RSS clients can save a tremendous 93% 
of bandwidth by fetching the “delta’’s instead of the entire 
feed during polling. 

Finally, our study reveals interesting behaviors of RSS 
users. We find that over a third of the clients fetch feeds 
manually and do not use automated RSS tools that poll and 
check for updates periodically. Among the rest, over a half 
of clients poll feeds hourly, which is the default setting of 
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Trace length 45 days 
Number of clients 


Number of feeds 
Number of requests | 61935 


Table 1: Summary of User Traces: Clients are identified by a secure 
cryptographic hash of their IPs. 





most RSS readers. These behaviors indicate that enabling 
RSS content servers to provide feed specific polling rates 
to RSS readers is a more efficient way to customize RSS 
polling than expecting clients to configure their readers. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows: The next 
section provides some background on pub-sub systems and 
RSS. Section 3 describes our methods for studying the RSS 
system, and Section 4 details the results of our study. Fi- 
nally, we discuss the implications of our study and con- 
clude in Section 5. 


2 Background and Related Work 


Publish-subscribe systems have raised considerable interest 
in the research community over the years. In this section, 
we provide some background on pub-sub systems, a brief 
overview of RSS, and then summarize related research in 
this area. 


Publish-Subscribe Systems 

Publish-subscribe is a distributed computing paradigm that 
consists of three principal components: subscribers, pub- 
lishers, and an infrastructure for event delivery. Subscribers 
express their interest in an event or a pattern of events. Pub- 
lishers generate events. The infrastructure is responsible 
for matching events with the interests and sending them 
to the subscribers that registered the interests. Based on 
the way the subscribers specify their interest, pub-sub sys- 
tems can be classified into two categories: topic-based and 
content-based. In topic-based pub-sub systems, subscribers 
specify their interest by subscribing to a feed, also known 
as topic, channel, subject, or group. Each event produced 
by the publisher is labeled with a topic and sent to all the 
subscribers that subscribed to this topic. In other words, 
publishers and subscribers are connected together by a pre- 
defined topic. The major disadvantage of topic-based sys- 
tems is their expressiveness: all the topics are defined by 
the publisher and subscribers cannot further distinguish be- 
tween events on a given topic. Content-based systems fix 
this problem. In such systems, subscribers specify their 
interest through event filters, which are functions of event 
contents. Published events are matched against the filters 
and sent to the subscribers if they match the specified fil- 
ters. 


2.1 RSS 
RSS is a Web content syndication system [14] concerned 
with the propagation of XML documents containing short 


descriptions of Web news. The XML documents are ac- 
cessed via HTTP through URLs, and the URL for a partic- 


Polling period 
Number of feeds 99714 


Number of snapshots | 3682043 
57GB 


Table 2: Summary of Active Polling: Feeds were polled in hourly 
intervals. 
ular XML document identifies the RSS feed. Client appli- 
cations called RSS readers check the contents of RSS feeds 
periodically and automatically on the user’s behalf and dis- 
play the returned results. Most feed readers poll RSS feeds 
once per hour by default. Newer versions of RSS support 
features such as TTL, SkipDay, and SkipHour, which help 
RSS readers to decide when and how often to poll the feeds. 
Nevertheless, most RSS providers post a rate limit to pre- 
vent aggressive readers from overloading their servers. 
The RSS system is a simple topic-based pub-sub system. 
Publishers publish their news by putting it into an RSS feed 
and providing the URL for the feed on their website. RSS 
users subscribe to a RSS feed by specifying its URL to their 
RSS readers. Thereafter, the RSS readers will poll the feed 
periodically and display the updates to the users. 


2.2 Related work 

Previous work on pub-sub systems has focused on the de- 
sign and implementation of efficient event delivery mecha- 
nisms. Isis [8], Linda spaces [5], T-space [9], SIENA [6], 
Gryphon [12], TIBCO [13], Astrolabe [15], and Herald [4] 
are examples of pub-sub systems proposed in the past. The 
Joint Battlespace Infosphere project [1] is a similar effort 
by the Air Force to provide a pub-sub based event notifi- 
cation and data repository system for very large scale de- 
ployment. FeedTree [11] and CorONA [10] are recently 
proposed systems designed to alleviate the load on RSS 
feed providers by cooperative polling using a distributed 
hash table for coordination. While a vast amount research 
material on pub-sub systems are available, this is the first 
measurement study of a widely-deployed pub-sub system. 





3 Measurement Methodology 


We investigate the characteristics of the RSS system from 
data collected through two techniques: passively logging 
a 45-day user activity at the Department of Computer 
Science, Cornell University and actively polling nearly 
100,000 feeds every hour for 84 hours. The rest of this 
section describes how we gathered the RSS data. 


Passive Logging 

We built a software tool for tracing RSS traffic and installed 
it at the network border of our department. Our depart- 
ment is a medium-size academic organization with about 
600 graduate students, faculty, and staff. The network is 
topologically separated from transient users, such as un- 
dergraduates in computer labs, who do not have dedicated 
computers for long-running programs. We traced user ac- 
tivity over a 45 day period, spanning from 22 March to 3 
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Figure 1: Feeds Ranked by the Number of Requests: RSS popular- 
ity follows a Zipf distribution. 


May 2005, and recorded all RSS related traffic. Table 1 
provides a summary of the trace. 

Our tracer software operates by capturing every TCP 
packet, reassembling full TCP flows, and logging the flows 
that contain an RSS request or response. For anonymity, we 
obfuscate client IP addresses using a one-way hash salted 
with a secret; this enables us to identify unique IP addresses 
without being able to map them back onto hosts. Although 
DHCP is used in our department, the assignment of IP ad- 
dresses is decided by the physical network port used, and 
is therefore quite static. Laptop users that connect to pub- 
lic network ports may have different IPs over time, but we 
estimate the number of laptop users to be low compared to 
users with fixed IPs. The tracer tool ran on a Dell dual pro- 
cessor 4650 workstation, which was able to keep up with 
packet capture at Gigabit line speed on the link from our 
department to the campus backbone. We made flow assem- 
bly non-performance critical by performing it offline on the 
captured packet stream and observed no packet drops dur- 
ing the whole trace period. 





Active Polling 

We obtained a list of 99,714 RSS feeds from syndic8.com, 
a directory that acts as a vast repository of RSS feeds. We 
actively polled these feeds every hour for 84 hours and 
recorded the results. While fetching the feeds, download 
timeout was set to 20 seconds and a request was retried 4 
times if the response was not received within the timeout 
period. A successful download of the RSS content gives 
a snapshot of the RSS feed at that time. A download may 
fail due to high instantaneous load on the server, network 
congestion, or stringent polling limits imposed by servers. 
We fetched 3,682,043 snapshots in total; that is, about 36.9 
snapshots per feed on average. The results of active polling 
are summarized in Table 2. 


4 Survey Results 


We report on three broad aspects of the RSS system us- 
ing the trace data and periodic snapshots. First, we ana- 
lyze the characteristics of RSS feeds, such as the popular- 
ity distribution, content size, format, and version of RSS 
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Figure 2: Feeds Ranked by the Number of Subscribers: RSS popu- 
larity based on subscriptions also follows a Zipf distribution. 


used. Second, we investigate how RSS feeds are updated; 
in particular, we focus on the update intervals of RSS feeds, 
the amount of change involved in updates, and correlations 
between updates and feed size. Finally, we examine how 
clients use RSS by studying their polling behavior and sub- 
scription patterns. This section describes our findings in 
detail. 


4.1 Feed Characteristics 

We first present statistics on RSS workload and content. 
We compute the popularity of RSS feeds based on the user 
activity traces and derive content characteristics from the 
snapshots of RSS feeds. We measure popularity in two 
ways: based on the number of requests received for each 
RSS feed and based on the number of clients who sub- 
scribed to each RSS feed. 


Feed Popularity 

Figure 1 shows the popularity of RSS feeds ranked by 
the number of requests received. The popularity follows 
roughly a Zipf (power law) distribution with a parameter 
1.37. The most popular feed (BBC news) receives 12,203 
requests, while there is a long tail of many feeds that re- 
ceive only a single request. Figure 2 plots the popularity of 
RSS feeds based on number of subscribers observed in the 
trace. The distribution of subscribers also follows a Zipf 
distribution (@ = 0.5). The small number of clients in our 
trace makes the log-log plot diverge a little from the Zipf 
line. Overall, RSS workload has characteristics similar to 
Web workload, which is also known to follow heavy-tailed 
power-law distributions [3]. 


Feed Format and Version 

We find that RSS is the widely-used format with more 
than 98% (97720 feeds) of the feeds in RSS; a small 2% 
(1994) of the feeds, however, use Atom [2], another XML 
based format for disseminating Web micronews. We fur- 
ther breakdown the RSS feeds according to their versions 
and show the results in Figure 3. Version 2.0 is the most 
popular format; more than 60% of RSS feeds published on 
syndic8.com are in this format. Version 0.91 and 1.0 count 
for about 17% each. Other versions(0.90, 0.93 and 0.94) 
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are rare; they count for only 0.2% in total, and therefore 
are not shown in the figure. 


Feed Size 


RSS feeds typically consist of Web content encapsulated in 
XML format. Therefore, we expect the majority of RSS 
feeds to have size close to most Web objects. This is con- 
firmed by Figure 4, which plots the distribution of feed 
size. The feed size is calculated as the average of all the 
snapshots of the feed; the variance is very small for the 
feed snapshots. More than 80% of the RSS feeds are rel- 
atively small at less than 1OKB. The minimum observed 
feed size is 356 bytes, median is 5.8KB, and the average is 
10KB. While, 99.9% of feeds are smaller than 100KB, the 
feed size distribution is heavy tailed with the largest feed at 
876,836 bytes (not shown in the graph). 

Extremely large RSS feeds, however, are rare, unlike 
some Web objects that can be of several megabytes or 
more. The concise nature of RSS feeds is expected because 
RSS is meant for the quick dissemination of news updates, 
often only carrying links to the more elaborate news ar- 
ticles. Moreover, the current architecture of RSS, where 
clients need to fetch the whole feed for checking updates, 
poses a high bandwidth load on content servers. This dis- 
courages content providers from supporting large feeds and 
biases towards small feed sizes. 
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Figure 5: Distribution of First Update Intervals: 55% of feeds get 
updated in an hour. 











4.2 Update Characteristics 

Updates are the main driving force of the RSS pub-sub sys- 
tem. We examine the nature of RSS updates using the series 
of hourly snapshots gathered through active polling. We 
ensure that missing snapshots do not affect the calculations 
of update interval by only counting the intervals between 
valid updates; an update is valid only if there is a valid 
snapshot preceding the update, and that preceding snap- 
shot matches the last recorded update. In order to calcu- 
late the update characteristics accurately, we filtered out all 
the feeds that have less than thirty snapshots leaving 68,266 
feeds. 


Update Rate 

Figure 5 shows the distribution of update intervals of the 
first valid update. We see that feed update rates fall in 
two extremes: they either update very frequently or very 
rarely. More than 55% of feeds are updated in the first 
hour, while 25% of feeds did not see any updates during the 
entire polling period. This result suggests that RSS read- 
ers should use different polling periods for different feeds. 
However, some RSS readers, e.g., Thunderbird 1.0, do not 
support this feature currently. 

Figure 6 shows the average update interval of RSS feeds, 
calculated by averaging the valid update intervals measured 
for each feed. We see that over 57% of the RSS feeds have 
an average update interval under two hours. Since we gath- 
ered snapshots by the hour, our data do not show updates 
that happen within an hour. Nevertheless, we find that RSS 
feeds often change at a rapid rate and RSS readers need to 
poll aggressively in order to detect updates quickly. 


Update Size 

We quantify update sizes using the minimum edit dis- 
tance (“diff”) between two consecutive snapshots. Figure 7 
shows the cumulative distribution of update sizes. 64% of 
all updates involve no more than two lines of changes. The 
average change in the number of lines is 16.7 (6.8% of feed 
size) and the maximum is 16,542. The feed that changes 
most is hosted by a weather service website that provides 
weather forecast for many areas. 
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The major criticism against RSS has centered around its 
scalability. The constant polling by clients poses a signifi- 
cant bandwidth challenge on RSS servers. There have been 
many proposals for reducing the bandwidth consumption. 
For instance, RSS 2.0 supports the TTL, SkipDays, and 
SkipHours tags to advise the clients to choose an optimal 
polling rate and to skip periods when no updates are avail- 
able, such as weekends. But a better solution is to send 
clients only the “delta,” that is, the portion of data that ac- 
tually changes. Our measurement shows that the feed up- 
dates only 6.8% of its content on average, which suggests 
that this optimization can reduce bandwidth consumption 
by as much as 93.2%. 


Correlations between Feed Size and Updates 

We explore the correlation between feed size and update 
rates and sizes. Figure 8 shows the average number of up- 
dates as a function of feed size. Though the data indicates 
some peaks, there is no strong correlation between size and 
update rate. We suspect that the peaks are due to commonly 
used, frequently changing XML objects clustered around 
certain sizes. However, there is a correlation between feed 
size and update size, as can be seen in Figure 9. For most 
feeds, the average update size grows as feed size increases. 
For feeds smaller than 68KB (about 99% of the total), the 
correlation coefficient is 0.89. The curve becomes irregular 
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amount of change during an update increases with the feed size. 
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after feed size increases more than 68KB due to the small 
number of samples available. 


4.3. Client Behavior 
Finally, we analyze how clients use the RSS system from 
the user activity trace we collected. 


Polling Frequency 

We divide the clients into two categories, namely auto and 
manual, according to their polling behavior. Auto clients 
poll feeds at a fixed rate, usually by running RSS readers in 
the background, while manual clients use RSS in the same 
way as they browse the Web, that is, launch RSS readers 
when they really want to read the news, and close the pro- 
gram after reading it. We consider clients who poll a feed 
for less than 3 times a day or with irregular polling inter- 
vals as manual clients. We find that 36% of clients in our 
department fall in this category. For auto clients, who poll 
at periodic intervals, we show the polling rate in Figure 10. 
58% of them poll feeds hourly, suggesting that most users 
are “lazy”, and do not change the default setting of their 
RSS readers. A small number of aggressive clients poll as 
often as every ten minutes. 


Number of Subscriptions 

Figure 11 shows the number of feeds subscribed by each 
client in sorted order. This distribution also follows a Zipf 
distribution with a parameter around 1.13. While most 
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clients subscribe to less than five feeds, there are several 
clients that subscribe to more than 100 feeds. 


5 Discussions and Conclusions 


This paper presents a measurement study of RSS, a pub- 
sub system for disseminating Web micronews. It provides 
insights about how a pub-sub system is utilized in practice 
and what issues need to be addressed while designing pub- 
sub systems. 

The main focus of our study is to analyze how feeds are 
updated, a fundamental aspect of pub-sub systems. This 
study shows that update rates of RSS feeds are distributed 
in extremes; a majority of feeds (55%) update every hour, 
while many feeds (25%) do not change for days together. 
Hence, significant bandwidth savings can be obtained by 
using the optimal polling period for each feed instead of 
a single common polling rate for all feeds. End users of 
RSS, however, cannot be relied on to set the optimal polling 
rate, as this study shows that clients predominantly do not 
change the default settings of RSS readers. A better solu- 
tion is for content providers to indicate when and at what 
rate to poll a particular feed. The version 2.0 of RSS al- 
ready provides support for customized polling, although 
many readers are yet to support this feature. 

Much of the bandwidth in RSS goes towards refetching 
feeds in order to check for updates because the current RSS 


architecture does not employ asynchronous notifications. 
This study indicates that delta encoding is a major opportu- 
nity for improving bandwidth usage in RSS, as updates are 
often made only to a tiny portion of the content (about 7% 
of the feed on average). Moreover, clients subscribed to 
the same feed poll the content servers independently, im- 
posing a high load on the servers of popular feeds. Re- 
cently proposed systems [11, 10] use peer-to-peer overlays 
for cooperative polling to alleviate load on the servers and 
to provide faster updates. Such systems capable of asyn- 
chronous update notifications seem to be a step in the right 
direction. 

Overall, this is the first study of a widely deployed pub- 
sub system performed during the early days of RSS. We 
hope this study will help to understand, design, and evalu- 
ate future pub-sub systems, and more studies with greater 
depth will emerge as the popularity of RSS increases. 
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Abstract 


Existing studies on BitTorrent systems are single-torrent 
based, while more than 85% of all peers participate in 
multiple torrents according to our trace analysis. In ad- 
dition, these studies are not sufficiently insightful and ac- 
curate even for single-torrent models, due to some unre- 
alistic assumptions. Our analysis of representative Bit- 
Torrent traffic provides several new findings regarding 
the limitations of BitTorrent systems: (1) Due to the 
exponentially decreasing peer arrival rate in reality, ser- 
vice availability in such systems becomes poor quickly, 
after which it is difficult for the file to be located and 
downloaded. (2) Client performance in the BitTorrent- 
like systems is unstable, and fluctuates widely with the 
peer population. (3) Existing systems could provide un- 
fair services to peers, where peers with high download- 
ing speed tend to download more and upload less. In 
this paper, we study these limitations on torrent evolu- 
tion in realistic environments. Motivated by the analy- 
sis and modeling results, we further build a graph based 
multi-torrent model to study inter-torrent collaboration. 
Our model quantitatively provides strong motivation for 
inter-torrent collaboration instead of directly stimulating 
seeds to stay longer. We also discuss a system design to 
show the feasibility of multi-torrent collaboration. 


1 Introduction 


BitTorrent [8] is a new generation of Peer-to-Peer (P2P) 
system that has become very popular recently. Accord- 
ing to a recent CNN report, BitTorrent traffic represents 
53% of all P2P traffic on the Internet in June 2004 [16]. 
Unlike traditional P2P systems such as Gnutella [1], 
KaZaa [2], and eDonkey/eMule/Overnet [3], in which 
peers sharing different files are organized together and 
exchange their desired files with each other, BitTorrent 
organizes peers sharing the same file into a P2P net- 
work and focuses on fast and efficient replication to dis- 
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tribute the file. In BitTorrent, a file is divided into small 
chunks, and a peer can download multiple chunks of 
the file in parallel. Peers with different file chunks are 
stimulated to exchange with each other through a “tit- 
for-tat’” incentive mechanism, which enables peers with 
high uploading bandwidth to have corresponding high 
downloading bandwidth. In this way, BitTorrent prevents 
free riding effectively, which is very common in early 
P2P systems [5]. P2P systems for exchanging different 
files such as KaZaa and eMule use participation levels 
or credit/reputation systems to track the contribution of 
each peer, and encourage peers to contribute by giving 
higher service priority to those peers with more contri- 
bution. However, such systems are either too complex 
and unrealistic or very easy to be circumvented [4, 6]. 
Compared to these systems, the direct “tit-for-tat” mech- 
anism of BitTorrent is very simple and effective. In prac- 
tice, BitTorrent-like systems scale fairly well during flash 
crowd period and are now widely used for various pur- 
poses, such as for distributing large software packages 
[7, 14]. 

Research has been conducted to study the effective- 
ness of BitTorrent-like systems [7, 14, 17, 18, 23]. The 
most recent work shows the stability of BitTorrent-like 
systems through a fluid model, and verifies the effec- 
tiveness of the current incentive mechanism [18]. How- 
ever, this fluid model assumes a Poisson arrival model 
for the requests, which has been shown to be unrealistic 
during a long period (eight months) of trace study [17]. 
Consequently, the model can only characterize the per- 
formance of the BitTorrent system under stable condi- 
tions. In reality, as shown by our trace analysis, the sta- 
ble period is very short. In addition, all existing stud- 
ies on BitTorrent-like systems focus on the behaviors of 
single-torrent systems only, while our traces show that 
most peers (> 85%) participate in multiple torrents. 

In this work, we present an extensive study of 
BitTorrent-like P2P systems through measurements, 
trace analysis, and modeling. We first study the evolu- 
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tion of BitTorrent systems based on realistic assumptions 
analyzed from traces. We find that although the existing 
system is effective to address the “flash crowd” problem 
upon the debut of a new file, it has the following limita- 
tions: 


e Due to the exponentially decreasing peer arrival rate 
and the lack of seeds (peers with a full copy of the 
file), service availability in the BitTorrent system 
becomes poor quickly, after which it is difficult for 
the file to be located and downloaded. 


e Client performance in the BitTorrent system is un- 
stable and fluctuates substantially with peer popula- 
tion variations. 


e Existing systems can provide unfair services to 
peers. Studying the peer contribution ratio (up- 
loaded bytes over downloaded bytes), we find that 
the peer contribution ratio decreases with its down- 
loading speed. 


Motivated by the results for the single-torrent system, 
we further study the multi-torrent system through trace 
analysis and modeling. Although it was generally under- 
stood that collaboration among multiple torrents might 
overcome some of the limitations of the single-torrent 
system, to our best knowledge, our work is the first to 
quantitatively and comprehensively analyze the multi- 
torrent system. In detail, we (1) characterize the peer 
request pattern in multiple torrents; (2) study the service 
potentials a torrent can provide to and get from other tor- 
rents; (3) demonstrate the benefit of inter-torrent collab- 
oration. In addition, we discuss a new architecture to fa- 
cilitate inter-torrent collaboration and show the feasibil- 
ity and compatibility to the current BitTorrent systems. 

Our contributions in this work are: 


e We find three limitations of existing BitTorrent-like 
systems through torrent evolution study based on 
correct peer arrival pattern. 


e Motivated by the modeling and analysis results, we 
build a graph-based multi-torrent model to quan- 
tify the inter-torrent collaboration benefit. The re- 
sult shows that inter-torrent collaboration is much 
more effective than directly stimulating seeds to 
stay longer, addressing the well-known problem of 
lacking incentives to seeds. 


e Guided by the modeling result, we propose and dis- 
cuss a new architecture for inter-torrent collabora- 
tion. 


The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 presents related work. We demonstrate the 
limitations of existing BitTorrent-like systems through 


measurements, trace analysis, and modeling in Section 3, 
and present our multi-torrent model in Section 4. Sec- 
tion 5 proposes and discusses an architecture for inter- 
torrent collaboration. We make concluding remarks in 
Section 6. 


2 Other Related Work 


The amount of P2P traffic and the population of P2P 
users on the Internet keeps increasing. A lot of studies 
have been performed on the measurements, modeling, 
and algorithms of different P2P systems. 

Measurement studies [19, 20] characterize the P2P 
traffic over the Internet, including Napster, Gnutella, 
and KaZaa systems. Study [12] analyzes the popular- 
ity of P2P content over the Internet and characterizes the 
“download at most once” property of P2P clients. Ex- 
tensive measurements and traffic analysis on BitTorrent 
systems have also been conducted recently. Study [14] 
analyzes a five-month workload of a single BitTorrent 
system for software distribution that involved thousands 
of peers, and assesses the performance of BitTorrent at 
the flash crowd period. In [7], authors analyze the Bit- 
Torrent traffic of thousands of torrents over a two-month 
period, with respect to file characteristics and client ac- 
cess characteristics. Work [17] presents the current in- 
frastructure of BitTorrent file sharing systems, including 
the Web servers/mirrors for directory service, meta-data 
distribution, and P2P content sharing. The authors also 
find that the arrival, abort, and departure processes of 
downloaders do not follow a Poisson distribution in the 
eight-month trace they collected, which was assumed in 
the previous modeling study [18]. 

A queuing model for P2P file sharing systems is pro- 
posed in [11]. Study [23] analyzes the service capacity of 
BitTorrent-like systems, and finds that multi-part down- 
loading helps P2P systems to improve performance dur- 
ing flash crowd period. Study [18] further characterizes 
the overall performance of BitTorrent-like systems us- 
ing a simple fluid model, and analyzes the effectiveness 
of BitTorrent incentive mechanism using game theory. 
Study [15] introduces a probabilistic model of coupon 
replication systems, and analyzes the performance under 
an environment where neither altruistic user behaviors 
nor load balancing strategies (such as rarest first in Bit- 
Torrent) are supported. 

Study [22] proposes an interest-based content location 
approach for P2P systems. By self-organizing into small 
groups, peers with the same interest can collaborate more 
efficiently, which is similar to the BitTorrent networks, 
where all peers share the same file. In [21], a P2P pro- 
tocol is proposed for bulk data transfer, which aims to 
improve client performance and to reduce server load, 
by using enhanced algorithms over BitTorrent systems. 
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Different from all studies above, our modeling and 
trace analysis provide an understanding of torrent evo- 
lution in the BitTorrent systems and the relation among 
multiple torrents over the Internet. Furthermore, our re- 
sults reveal three limitations in current BitTorrent sys- 
tems, and propose an innovative architecture to facilitate 
inter-torrent collaboration, which represents the first step 
towards making the current BitTorrent-like system a re- 
liable and efficient content delivery vehicle. 


3 Modeling and _ Characterization of 
BitTorrent-like Systems 


In a BitTorrent system, the content provider creates a 
meta file (with the . torrent suffix name) for the for- 
rent file it wants to share, and publishes the meta file on 
a Web site. Then the content provider starts a BitTor- 
rent client with a full copy of the torrent file as the orig- 
inal seed. For each torrent file, there is a tracker site, 
whose URL is encoded in the meta file, to help peers 
find each other to exchange the file chunks. A user starts 
a BitTorrent client as a downloader at the beginning to 
download file chunks from other peers or seeds in par- 
allel. A peer that has downloaded the file completely 
also becomes a seed that could in turn provide down- 
loading service to other peers. All peers in the system, 
including both downloaders and seeds, self-organize into 
a P2P network, known as a torrent. The initial seed can 
leave the torrent when there are other seeds available, and 
content availability and system performance in the future 
depend on the arrival and departure of downloaders and 
other seeds. 


Previous research has studied BitTorrent-like systems 
through trace analysis and modeling, and verified its ef- 
fectiveness during flash crowds, which normally hap- 
pen soon upon the debut of a new file [18]. However, 
no existing work has characterized overall client perfor- 
mance in the lifetime of a torrent when the file popularity 
changes. This is particularly important for BitTorrent- 
like systems where service availability relies purely on 
the voluntary participation of peers. This is in contrast 
to a client-server model where a permanent site (i.e., a 
server) can provide persistent service. 


In this section, we study torrent evolution, download- 
ing service availability, client performance fluctuation, 
and service fairness in BitTorrent-like systems based on 
torrent popularity characterization. We propose an evo- 
lution model for BitTorrent-like systems and analyze the 
torrent lifespan, ratio of failed peers, and the service pol- 
icy of seeds, based on both the modeling and trace anal- 
ysis. 


3.1. Torrent Popularity Characterization 


In this study, we analyze and model BitTorrent traffic 
based on two kinds of traces. The first one contains the 
statistics collected from two popular dedicated tracker 
sites (although each torrent can have its own tracker site, 
there are many dedicated tracker sites on the Internet pro- 
viding persistent service, each of which may host thou- 
sands of torrents), sampled every half an hour for 48 
days from 2003-10-23 to 2003-12-10. This trace was 
collected by University of Massachusetts, Amherst [7] 
(abbreviated as the tracker trace or trace in the remain- 
der of this paper). We identify different peers and match 
multiple sessions of the same downloading with the sim- 
ilar methods used in study [14]. The firewalled peers, 
although they cannot accept incoming connections and 
thus are not listed in the tracker query responses to allow 
other peers to connect to, are still included in the tracker 
statistics. We extract the peer request time, download- 
ing/uploading bytes, the downloading/uploading band- 
width of all peers for each torrent, and the information 
for each torrent such as torrent birth time and file size. 
Due to space limitations, we only present the analysis re- 
sults of the larger tracker trace, which includes more than 
1,500 torrents (about 550 torrents are fully traced during 
their lifecycles). The smaller trace has similar results. 


In order to better understand BitTorrent traffic over 
the Internet, we also collected the BitTorrent meta file 
downloading trace from a large commercial server farm 
hosted by a major ISP and a large group of home users 
connected to the Internet via a well-known cable com- 
pany, using the Gigascope appliance [10], from 2004- 
09-28 to 2004-10-07. The server farm trace includes 
about 50 tracker sites hosting hundreds of torrents, and 
the cable network trace includes about 3,000 BitTorrent 
users (by IP addresses) requesting thousands of torrents 
on the Internet. Both traces include the first IP packets of 
all HTTP downloading of the . torrent files, with the 
timestamp when the packet is captured (the downloading 
time of the .torrent file). This timestamp represents 
the peer arrival time to the torrent. We also extract the 
timestamp encoded in each . torrent file, which is the 
creation time of the meta file and represents the torrent 
birth time. 


Figure 1(a) shows the complementary CDF (CCDF) 
distribution of the time after torrent birth for the requests 
to all fully-traced torrents in the tracker trace. For peers 
downloading the file in multiple sessions, only the first 
requests are considered. The y-axis at time ¢ denotes the 
total number of requests for all torrents in the trace minus 
the cumulative number of requests for all torrents after 
time ¢ since they are born. Figures 1(b) and I(c) show 
the CCDF distribution of the time when a .torrent 
file was downloaded after torrent birth in the server farm 
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Figure 1: The complementary CDF distribution of peer arrival time (time of a peer’s first request to a torrent or time 
when a meta file was downloaded) after torrent birth for three BitTorrent traces (y-axis is in log scale) 
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Figure 2: Fitting deviations of fully-traced torrents in the 
tracker trace 


and in the cable network, respectively. Note that y-axis 
is in log scale in the three figures. 


All three curves can be fitted with straight lines. This 
consistent trend strongly suggests that after a torrent is 
born, the number of peer arrivals to the torrent decreases 
exponentially with time in general. To validate that this 
conjecture holds for individual torrents as well, we use 
the least square method to fit the logarithm of the com- 
plementary of the number of peer arrivals for each tor- 
rent in the tracker trace. We define the relative devia- 
tion of the fitting for the number of requests at a time 
instant as {og No—tos NL x 100%, where No is the actual 
complementary value of the number of requests and NV 
is the fitting result. Figure 2 shows the distribution of 
average fitting deviation for each fully-traced torrent that 
has at least 20 peers during its lifetime. In this figure, 
each point in the x-axis denotes a torrent, sorted in non- 
ascending order of torrent population during the entire 
lifetime, and the corresponding value in y-axis denotes 
the average of relative fitting deviation of this torrent. We 
can see the fitting is more accurate for torrents with larger 
population, and the overall average relative deviation is 


only about 6%. We do not fit the curve for individual 
torrents in the server farm and cable network trace, be- 
cause the data collection duration is short so that they do 
not cover the whole lifespans of torrents. In the remain- 
der part of this paper, we only use the tracker trace for 
modeling and analysis. 

We define the torrent popularity at a time instant as 
the peer arrival rate of the torrent at that time, which is 
the derivative of the peer arrival time distribution of that 
torrent. Since the derivative of an exponential function 
is also an exponential function, we assume that the peer 
atrival rate of a torrent follows an exponential decreasing 
rule with time t 


Mt) = Aoe77, (3.1) 


where Xo is the initial arrival rate when the torrent starts, 
and 7 is the attenuation parameter of the torrent evolu- 
tion. In Section 3.3, we will use a fluid model to evaluate 
our assumption again. 


3.2. Evolution and Service Availability of 
BitTorrent 


We define the torrent lifespan as the duration from the 
birth of the torrent to the time after which there is no 
complete copy of the file in the system, and the new ar- 
riving peers cannot complete downloading. To simplify 
the modeling, we assume that the initial seed exits the 
system as soon as a downloader has downloaded the file 
completely. In practice, the initial seed may stay online 
in the system for a longer time, and some seeds may re- 
turn to the system to serve the content. 

The inter-arrival time between two successive arriv- 
ing peers dt can be approximated as +. Denote the rate at 
which seeds leave the system as +, then the average ser- 
vice time of a seed can be approximated as +. As shown 
in Figure 3, peer n and peer n+1 are the n-th and (n+1)- 
th arriving peers in the torrent, at the time ¢,, and t,41, 
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Figure 3: The death of a torrent due to large inter-arrival 
time of peers 


respectively. The inter-arrival time between peer n and 
peer n+1 can be estimated as dt, = tn41 — tn © Mey 
Peer n downloads the file with speed w,, and then stays 
in the torrent for a time duration a Peer n+1 downloads 
at speed un+1. According to the exponential decrease of 
peer arrival rate, the inter-arrival time of peers will grow 
exponentially, and finally there will be only one seed at 
a time. When the peer arrival rate \(¢) is small enough 
(n is large), peer n+1 can only be served by peer n, and 
we have un+1 < Un. Thus, when ot, ~ Min > a 
peer n + 1 cannot complete downloading before peer n 
leaves, and the torrent is dead. Using Equation 3.1, we 


get the torrent lifespan 


DY 
Tite = Tlog(—). (3.2) 


= 
y 

Equation 3.2 shows the expectation of the real torrent 
lifespan. To verify Equation 3.2, we compute the initial 
peer arrival rate Ag and the torrent attenuation parame- 
ter 7 for fully traced torrents in the tracker trace. From 
Equation 3.1, we have 


log 6t = — log Ao + . (3.3) 

Both dt and ¢ for each peer arrival can be extracted 
from the trace and we get log Ao and + using linear re- 
gression. We also compute the seed leaving rate y as the 
the reciprocal of the average seed service time, which is 
extracted from the trace, too. Figure 4 shows the com- 
parison of torrent lifespan computed from the tracker 
trace (indicated by trace) and that from the Equation 
3.2 (indicated by model). In this figure, each point in 
x-axis denotes a torrent, while each point in y-axis de- 
notes the measurement result or the modeling result of 
torrent lifespan. The torrents in the x-axis are sorted in 
non-ascending order of the modeling results of torrent 
lifespans. As shown in the figure, our model fits the real 
torrent lifespan very well. The average lifespan of tor- 
rents is about 8.89 days based on the trace analysis and 
8.34 days based on our model. The lifespans of most 
torrents are between 30 - 300 hours, and there are only 
a small number of torrents with extremely short or ex- 
tremely long lifespans. 

The total population of a torrent (in the number of 








torrent lifespan (hour) 
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torrents 


Figure 4: The comparison of torrent lifespan: modeling 
and trace analysis (y-axis is in log scale) 


peers) is 


Natt =} Noe” Tt = Aor. (3.4) 
0 
Among them, some peers may not be able to complete 
downloading due to lack of seeds, which we call failed 
peers, denoted as follows: 


N fait = | Noe 7 dt = yr. G5) 
Thife 


Thus, the downloading failure ratio of the torrent is 


Nfait YT _ Y 


oe (3.6) 


Figure 5(a) shows the comparison of the torrent pop- 
ulation computed from the tracker trace with that from 
our model for each individual fully-traced torrent. In 
this figure, each point in x-axis denotes a torrent, while 
each point in y-axis denotes the measurement result or 
the modeling result of the total population of the torrent 
during its entire lifespan. The torrents in the z-axis are 
sorted in non-ascending order of the modeling results of 
torrent populations. As evidenced by the figure, the mod- 
eling result and trace analysis are consistent. In addition, 
we can see that the distribution of the torrent population 
is heavily skewed: although there are several large tor- 
rents, most torrents are very small, and the average pop- 
ulation of torrents is only about 102 peers. 

Figure 5(b) shows the downloading failure ratio based 
on trace analysis and on our model (plotted in the similar 
manner as that of Figure 5(a)). The real failure ratio of 
torrents is slightly lower than what our model predicts, 
because there are some altruistic peers that serve the tor- 
rent voluntarily. That also explains why the torrent lifes- 
pan in the trace analysis (8.89 days) is slightly higher 
than that in our model (8.34 days). Furthermore, there 
are some torrents that have no failed peers in the trace 
because the seeds leave after the downloaders finish, but 
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(a) The comparison of torrent population: mod- 
eling and trace analysis (in log-log scale) 
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(b) The comparison of downloading failure ra- 
tio: modeling and trace analysis (y-axis is in log 
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(c) The relation between torrent population and 
downloading failure ratio (y-axis is in log scale) 


Figure 5: Torrent population and downloading failure ratio for all fully-traced torrents 
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(b) The downloading progress distribution (com- 
plementary CDF) 


Figure 6: The peers abort downloading voluntarily 


cannot be shown in the log scale plot. However, the aver- 
age downloading failure ratio based on the trace analysis 
is still about 10%, which is non-trivial for a content dis- 
tribution system. 

Equation 3.5 implies that the number of failed peers 
in a torrent is independent of the initial peer arrival rate. 
Instead, the number of failed peers depends on the speed 
of torrent evolution (the attenuation exponent of peer ar- 
rival rate) and the seed departure rate. Figure 5(c) shows 
downloading failure ratios of torrents and their corre- 
sponding populations (plotted in the similar manner as 
that of Figure 5(a) and 5(b)). As reflected in the figure 
and indicated by Equation 3.5, the larger the torrent pop- 
ulation, the lower the downloading failure ratio. It is in- 
teresting to note that the population of torrents, sorted in 
non-ascending order of their corresponding downloading 
failure ratios, forms several clear curves, each of which 
represents those torrents with similar evolution patterns 
(the popularity attenuation parameter 7). On the right 
side of the figure, the failure ratio of the torrents is 0 due 
to the existence of some altruistic seeds, which always 
stay until the last downloader completes. 


In the above analysis, we assume that peers always 
complete their downloading unless they cannot. We do 
not consider peers that abort downloading voluntarily 
when seeds are still available in the torrent. A peer may 
abort downloading due to (1) loss of interest to the torrent 
file; (2) slow downloading speed or small downloading 
progress. Figure 6(a) shows the distribution of the av- 
erage downloading speed of peers that voluntarily abort 
and peers that download the file completely. Figure 6(b) 
shows the distribution of downloading progress (the per- 
centage of the entire file that has been downloaded) when 
peers abort downloading voluntarily. The figures indi- 
cate that the probability for a peer to abort download- 
ing voluntarily is almost independent of its downloading 
speed and the current downloading progress. Hence, the 
voluntary aborting of some downloaders does not affect 
our analysis above. 
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Figure 7: Torrent evolution under the fluid model 


the uploading bandwidth 
the downloading bandwidth (c >> p) 
the rate at which seeds leave the system 


the file sharing efficiency, meaning the probability 


that a peer can exchange chunks with other peers 
Table 1: Notations and assumptions for the fluid model 





3.3. Client Performance Variations in Bit- 
Torrent 


Study [18] proposed a fluid model for BitTorrent-like 
systems with constant peer arrival rate. We follow the 
idea of the fluid model, but using the evolution of peer 
arrival rate described in Equation 3.1. The basic ODE 
(ordinary differential equation) set for the fluid model is 





— = p(nx(t) + y(t)) — yy(t), (3.7) 


x(0) = 0, y(0) = 1, 


where the meanings of the parameters in our fluid model 
are listed in Table 1. These notations are adopted from 
work [18, 23]. 

When the ODE set has two different real eigenvalues 
uy, # We, the resolution can be expressed as: 


= git at a 
{ x(t) = ae¥’ + be?’ + dje"7, (3.8) 


y(t) = cyae”* + cobe?2* + does, 


where dj, dz, ci, C2, a, b are constant. The value of these 
constants and the detailed resolution of the fluid model 
can be found in our technical report [13]. 


The average downloading speed of peers at time ¢ is 


=nnt+ 2). G9) 


We use the tracker trace to validate the torrent evolu- 
tion model. Similar to the peer arrival rate, the modeling 
results fit the trace better for torrents with larger popula- 
tions. Figure 7(a) shows the torrent evolution by both our 
fluid model and the analysis results of a typical torrent in 
the trace. The figure shows that the number of down- 
loaders increases exponentially in a short period of time 
after the torrent’s birth (the flash crowd period), and then 
decreases exponentially, but at a slower rate. The num- 
ber of seeds also increases exponentially at first, and then 
decreases exponentially at a slower rate. The peak time 
of the number of seeds lags behind that of the number 
of downloaders. As a result, u(t) increases until the tor- 
rent is dead, and the resources of seeds cannot increase 
in proportion to service demand. Furthermore, due to the 
random arrival of downloaders and the random depar- 
ture of seeds, average downloading performance fluctu- 
ates significantly when the number of peers in the torrent 
is small, as shown in Figure 7(b). 

Figure 8(a) shows the performance variations of the 
torrent under two kinds of granularities. The instant 
speed represents the mean downloading speed of all 
peers in the torrent at that time instant, sampled every 
half an hour. The average speed represents the average 
value of the instant speed over the typical downloading 
time (the average downloading time of all peers). The 
figure shows that the client downloading speed at dif- 
ferent time stages is highly diverse and can affect client 
downloading time significantly. The reason is that seeds 
play an important role in the client downloading perfor- 
mance. However, the generation of seeds is the same 
as the completeness of peer downloading, so the random 
fluctuation of downloading speed cannot be smoothed in 
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(a) The downloading speed in the lifetime of a 
typical torrent 
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(b) The downloading speed (in log scale) and the 
number of downloaders/seeds for each torrent at a 
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Figure 8: Performance variations in BitTorrent systems 
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(b) The the number of torrents that each peer involves 
and the corresponding contribution ratio 


Figure 9: Fairness of seed service policy in BitTorrent systems (y-axis is in log scale) 


the scale of typical downloading time when the number 
of peers is small. 


Figure 8(b) shows the number of downloaders and 
seeds (a stack figure), and the average downloading 
speed for each torrent in the trace at 12:00:01 on 2003- 
11-15. In this figure, each point in x-axis denotes a 
torrent, while the left y-axis denotes the number of 
downloaders and seeds in this torrent (stacked), and the 
right y-axis denotes average downloading speed of this 
torrent. The torrents in the x-axis are sorted in non- 
ascending order of the number of downloaders and seeds 
of torrents. The results at other time instants are similar. 
In general, peers in torrents with larger population have 
relatively higher and more stable downloading speed, 
while the downloading speed in torrents with small popu- 
lations disperses significantly. When the number of peers 
in the torrent is small, the client downloading perfor- 
mance is easily affected by the individual behavior of 
seeds. 

Figure 8(c) shows the total number of peers in all tor- 
rents (a stack figure) and the average downloading speed 
of all downloaders in the trace at different time stages. 


The average downloading speed of all torrents is shown 
to be much more stable than that of one torrent. The rea- 
son is that the downloader/seed ratio is much more stable 
due to the large population of the system. This motivates 
us to balance the service load among different torrents, 
so that each torrent can provide relatively stable down- 
loading performance to clients in its lifespan. 


3.4 Service Fairness Study in BitTorrent 


In a BitTorrent system, the service policy of seeds favors 
peers with high downloading speed, in order to improve 
the seed production rate in the system, i.e., to have these 
high speed downloaders complete downloading as soon 
as possible and wish they will then serve other download- 
ers. In this subsection, we investigate whether this wish 
comes true in practice. 

We define the contribution ratio of a peer as the to- 
tal uploaded bytes over the total downloaded bytes of the 
peer. Figure 9(a) shows the peer downloading speed and 
the corresponding contribution ratio extracted from the 
trace. In this figure, each point in the x-axis denotes a 





downloading speed (bytes/sec) 


(c) The average downloading speed (in log scale) and 
the total number of downloaders/seeds for all torrents 
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Figure 10: The CDFs of torrent birth, peer request arrival, and peer birth over the trace collection time 


peer, while the left y-axis denotes the contribution ra- 
tio of this peer, and the right y-axis denotes the average 
downloading speed of this peer. On the x-axis, peers are 
sorted in non-ascending order of their contribution ra- 
tios. The figure shows the rough trend that the peer con- 
tribution ratio increases when the downloading speed de- 
creases. That is, the higher the downloading performance 
peers have, the less uploading service they actually con- 
tribute. This indicates that peers with high speed fin- 
ish downloading quickly and then quit the system soon, 
which defeats the design purpose of the seed service pol- 
icy. 

Figure 9(b) shows the number of torrents that each 
peer involves and its corresponding contribution ratio 
(plotted in the similar way as that of Figure 9(a)). The 
figure shows no distinguishable correlation between the 
two, indicating that the main reason for seeds to leave old 
torrents is not to start new downloading tasks. 

In summary, we observe that the BitTorrent’s biased 
seed service policy in favor of high speed downloaders 
really affects the fairness to peers in downloading, and 
an incentive mechanism is needed to encourage seeds to 
contribute. 


4 Modeling Multiple Torrents in BitTor- 
rent Systems 


In the previous section, we have shown that client perfor- 
mance fluctuates significantly in single-torrent systems, 
but is very stable when aggregated over multiple torrents. 
Based on this observation, in this section, we study the 
correlation among multiple torrents through modeling 
and trace analysis, aiming to look for solutions to enable 
inter-torrent collaboration. 

Although different torrents are independent from each 
other in the current BitTorrent systems, they are inher- 
ently related by peers that request multiple torrent files. 
A peer may download a torrent file, serve as a seed for 


that torrent for a while, and then go offline to sleep for 
some period of time. The peer may return sometime 
later and repeat the activities above. Thus, a peer’s life- 
cyle consists of a sequence of downloading, seeding, and 
sleeping activities. If a peer stops using BitTorrent for a 
long time that is much longer than its typical sleeping 
time, we consider the peer as dead. 

In the current BitTorrent systems, a peer is encour- 
aged to exchange file chunks with other peers that are 
downloading the same file instead of serving old torrent 
files it has downloaded. Thus, in our model, we assume 
each peer joins (downloading and seeding) each torrent 
at most once, and joins one torrent at a time. Having 
these assumptions, we start to characterize peers in mul- 
tiple torrents. 


4.1 Characterizing the Peer Request Pat- 
tern 


In the multi-torrent environment, both torrents and peers 
are born and die continuously. Figure 10(a) shows the 
CDF of torrent birth in the trace (indicated by raw data) 
and our linear fit. The average torrent birth rate (de- 
noted as A; in the following context) is about 0.9454 tor- 
rent per hour. Figure 10(b) shows the CDF of torrent re- 
quest arrivals (for all peers over all torrents) and our lin- 
ear fit. We define the torrent request rate as the number 
of downloading requests for all torrents per unit time in 
the multi-torrent system, denoted as \, in the following 
context. Although the peer arrival rate of a single-torrent 
system decreases exponentially as shown in Figure 1, the 
torrent request rate in the multi-torrent system is almost 
a constant, about 133.39 per hour. 

Since both the torrent birth rate and torrent request rate 
are almost constant, it is natural to assume that the peer 
birth rate (denoted as A, in the following context) is also 
a constant. A peer is born when it appears in the system 
for the first time. However, as shown in Figure 10(c), 
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(a) The attenuation of peers’ requesting rates and 
number of torrents peers request (y-axis is in log 


scale) 


(b) The inter-arrival time of peers’ requests and 
number of torrents they join (in log-log scale) 


(c) The downloading speed and number of tor- 
rents peers join (y-axis is in log scale) 


Figure 11: The request pattern of peers 


the peer birth rate is high at the beginning of the trace 
collection duration, and then converges to a constant rate 
asymptotically. The reason is that peers appear in the 
trace for the first time may actually be born before the 
trace collection, and the number of such peers decreases 
quickly after the trace collection starts. Thus, we take the 
asymptotic birth rate as the real birth rate of peers, which 
is about 19.37 per hour. 

The constant peer birth rate and torrent request rate 
indicate that each peer only joins a limited number of 
torrents. However, the request rate of a peer might still 
change over time. We define the peer request rate as the 
number of requests a peer submits for different torrents 
per unit time. Assume the peer request rate can be ex- 


pressed as 
t 


r(t)=roe 7, (4.10) 


where ¢ is the time duration after the peer is born, 79 is 
the initial request rate, and 7, is the attenuation param- 
eter of the request rate. When 7, — ov, the peer has 
a constant request rate; when 7, < 0, the peer has an 
increasing request rate. 

The inter-arrival time between two successive requests 
of a peer dt is 0" Thus, we have 


t 
log dt = —logrp + —. (4.11) 
of a 


T 


We extract dt and t¢ from the trace for each peer re- 
questing multiple torrents, and use linear regression to 
compute log rg and =. Figure 11(a) shows the number 
of torrents that each peer requests and the corresponding 
T,. In this figure, each point in the x-axis denotes a peer, 
while the left y-axis denotes the 7, value of this peer, and 
the right y-axis denotes the number of torrents this peer 
participates. In x-axis, peers are sorted in non-ascending 
order of the number of torrents they join. As shown in the 
figure, the value of parameter 7,. in Equation 4.10 is very 


large, with the mean value of about 77 years, which im- 
plies that the average request rates of peers do not change 
significantly over time. Further, 7, is independent of the 
number of torrents that peers join. Thus, we can assume 
that the request processes of peers are Poisson-like pro- 
cesses with constant average request rates. 


Figure 11(b) shows the average inter-arrival time of 
torrent requests for peers requesting multiple torrent files 
(plotted in the similar manner as that of Figure 11(a)). 
As shown in the figure, it is intuitive to find that the up- 
per bound of the number of torrents each peer requests 
increases with the decrease of inter-arrival time. How- 
ever, for peers with similar request rates, the number of 
torrents they request are very diverse, since they stay in 
the system for different time durations. Figure 11(c) fur- 
ther plots the downloading speed versus the number of 
torrents peers join (plotted in the similar manner as that 
of Figure 11(a)). There is no strong correlation between 
the two for peers with downloading speed > | KB per 
second. This implies that for peers whose downloading 
speed is large enough, the numbers of torrent files differ- 
ent peers request do not depend on their request rates and 
their downloading speed. 


Thus, we assume that a peer joins a new torrent with 
probability p. For N peers in the system, during their 
whole lifecycles, there are Np’! peers that request at 
least m torrents. Ranking peers in non-ascending order 
of the number of torrents they join, the number of tor- 
rents that a peer ranked 2 joins is 


logz — log N 


(4.12) 
logp 


m=1 


In addition, a peer has the probability 1 — p to down- 
load exactly 1 file, probability p(1 — p) to download ex- 
actly 2 files, and probability p*—1(1 — p) to download 
exactly k files. So the mean number of torrents that a 
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Figure 12: Torrent involvement of peers (x-axis is in log Figure 13: The seeding time and sleeping time of peers 


scale) (y-axis is in log scale) 
peer joins is: time in the system. Note that the y-axis is in log scale. 
ee Both the peer seeding time and sleeping time roughly 
at S- kp*-} (1—p) = 1 (4.13) follow the exponential distribution with probability den- 
hel i sity function f,a(t) = ae Ted, and f<i(t) = ae 7H, 


respectively. Based on the trace analysis, we estimate 


Figure 12(a) shows the distribution of number of tor- Gee 1 = %.49 hints, and 7 = 58-82 hours, 


rent files that each peer downloads in the trace. The curve 
in the figure is a little convex, deviating from what Equa- 
tion 4.12 predicts (a straight line when x-axis is in log 42 Characterizing the Inter-Torrent Rela- 
scale). The reason is that the number of torrents joined by tion 

peers born before the trace collection is under-estimated, 
since some of these requests cannot be recorded in the 
trace. A similar situation exists for peers that are not 
dead before the end of trace collection. 

Figure 12(b) shows the distribution of number of tor- 
rents joined by each peer that was born in the middle of 
the trace collection duration (indicated by raw data) and 
our linear fit. The curve fits Equation 4.12 very well, and 


In this part we study how different torrents are connected 
through peers that download multiple files, based on our 
previously verified assumptions. 

For simplification, we consider a homogeneous multi- 
torrent environment where all torrents and peers have the 
same Ao, T, Ll, C, 7, Y, and average sleeping time. We 
denote each torrent in the system as torrent 7 with birth 


we estimate from the analysis that p ~ 0.8551, while Hane (LS 0 02). BOE any by 0 toment> «hat ane pom 


the average number of torrents each peer joins is about successively, nent j first born and torrent 2 born next, 
7.514 we havez = 7 + 1 andt; > 1t;. 


Assume the probability that a peer selects torrent i at 
time to as its k-th torrent is P*(t9), P*(to) = 0 when 
t; > to. We also denote P\(to) as P;(to) for simplic- 
ity. Without loss of generality, we assume that the most 
recently born torrent by time to is torrent 1, and P;(to) 


To verify the probability model we use in the above 
analysis, we estimate p in another way as follows. As- 
suming the peer birth rate is A, and the torrent request 
rate is A, since each peer joins > torrents during its 
lifetime in average, we have 








satisfies 
1 a= ross 
= 7_,* (4.14) P,(to) = ———=—= (4.15) 
Pp co | OT TS 
Sais 

Based on the peer request arrival rate and the peer birth . ; 
rate we derived before (see Figure 10(b) and 10(c)), we where t; = to — eat 1 <j < oo. Thus, we have 
have p = 1 — 3e = 0.8548. This is very close to the = ; : 
value we got from Equation 4.12, 0.8551, meaning that P,(to) = ss = (e%r —1)e hr 
there are more than 85% peers joining multiple torrents. 2S i ae fons 

Having characterized the torrent request pattern of = (ex —1)e7 a 
peers, finally we consider the distribution of the seed- (4.16) 
ing time and the sleeping time of peers. According to For a peer that requests its k-th torrent file, the peer 
our fluid model, + represents the average seeding time. does not select the torrents that it has requested. Assum- 
Figure 13(a) and 13(b) show the probability distribution ing 
functions of the peer seeding time and the peer sleeping P¥(to) = axP;(to), (4.17) 
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Figure 14: The inter-torrent relation (y-axis is in log scale) 


the peer arrival rate of a torrent can be expressed as 


A(t) = adgFPi(to) 
a 2 tat 4.18 
~ ar al =e; mee) 








where a = )\p, agp*1(1 — p). When x > r, we 
have a, © 1 and a & 1. Comparing Equation 3.1 with 
4.18, we have Ap = z25Ap(e** — 1). 

Considering that a peer in a torrent may have down- 
loaded files from other torrents, we can model the rela- 
tionship among different torrents in the P2P system as 
a directed graph. Each node in the graph represents a 
torrent. A directed edge from torrent 7 to torrent 7 de- 
notes that some peers in torrent 7 have downloaded the 
file from torrent 7, and thus have the potential to provide 
service to peers in torrent 7, even though they are not in 
torrent 7 currently. The weight of the directed edge W;,; 
represents the number of such peers. For simplicity, we 
define W;,; = 0. 

The graph changes dynamically over time. Now let 
us consider the graph at time to. During time [t,t + dt], 
t; < t < to, there are (t)dt peers who joined torrent 
j. Let k(t) = |r(to — t)|. During time [t, to], these 
peers can download up to k(t) — 1 torrents completely in 
addition to torrent 7 and may request (or be requesting) 
the next torrent at time to. If torrent 2 is not requested 
before the last requests during time [¢, to], the probability 
of such events is 


k(t)—-1 


Qi(t)=px Il px (1 aP,(t +). 


l=1 


(4.19) 


When i # j, we have 


- k(t) 
Wee / Ata x Qi(t) x oxy Pilt+—). (4.20) 
tj 


Therefore, the weighted out-degree of torrent 7 repre- 
sents the total potential capability its peers can provide 


to peers in other torrents, denoted as S'P;, where 


SR = > Wig: (4.21) 
j=l 


Correspondingly, the weighted in-degree of torrent 7 
represents the total potentials its peers can get from peers 
in other torrents, denoted as SG';, where 


SG; = > Wig: 


4=1 


(4.22) 


Figure 14(a) and 14(b) show the weighted out-degree 
and weighted in-degree at a time instant based on trace 
analysis and our probability model, respectively. In 
the figures, each point in the x-axis denotes a torrent, 
sorted in non-ascending order of weighted out-degree 
or weighted in-degree. The right y-axis in the figures 
denotes torrent size, the number of peers in the tor- 
rent at this time instant. In general, torrents with more 
peers tend to have large out-degree and in-degree. The 
weighted out-degree and in-degree distribution accord- 
ing to our trace analysis follows power law rules roughly. 
It deviates from our model somewhat because of the het- 
erogeneity of torrents in the real system. 

In the multi-torrent environment, old peers that had 
downloaded the file from a torrent may come back for 
other torrent files, and the lifespan of this torrent can be 
extended if these old peers are willing to provide service. 
Assume the request arrival rate of this torrent is A(t) and 
A(t) = 0 when t < 0. If we consider both new request- 
ing peers and old returning peers, the peer arrival rate of 
the torrent is 





l 
k k or 
VQ) = LIS PME 9) = TSG poe 
= doe 7 =, 
: (4.23) 
where k(t) = |rt| and g = pe77 (q > 1 based on our 


trace analysis). 
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When X’(t) <4, the torrent is truly dead. The lifespan 
of a torrent without inter-torrent collaboration is Tj; f¢ = 
T log( Ao ). Denoting the lifespan of the torrent with inter- 


torrent collaboration as T/;,, then A’(T7;;.) = Y, we 
have 
logy = log Ao — HEE + log(q!Tisr-) 1 — 1) — log(q — 1) 
+ (k(Tyipe) + 1) log q — log(q — 1) 


=~ log Ao — ~lste 
ee 
= log Xo — 4 4+ k(Tiipe) log q + log a 





- 


It leads to log(42 =45) = (4 —rlogq)Tj;;.. Thus 


x x 
7 log( 4) = tT log( 45) 


Tj, ~ yg 
: x = 
ife ao log q Tr log a (4.24) 
life __ : 
> tr log Zz =, BT fe- 


According to the trace analysis and our modeling, 3 = 


1__ ~ 6. So we have 
tr log > 


/ 
Thife 


Rail SE Aa os Ro ait: (4.25) 





Comparing Equation 4.25 with 3.6, we can see that 
inter-torrent collaboration is much more effective than 
decreasing the seed leaving rate y~ for reducing down- 
loading failure ratio. Decreasing seeds leaving rate has 
polynomial effect, while inter-torrent collaboration has 
exponential effect. For example, if the current download- 
ing failure rate is 0.1, and seeds can be stimulated to stay 
10 times longer (i.e., y will decrease 10 times), then the 
downloading failure rate will decrease 10 times to 0.01. 
However, by inter-torrent collaboration, the downloading 
failure ratio can be as low as 0.1° = 10~®. The reason is 
that extending seed staying time only increases the ser- 
vice time for peers that arrive close to the seed generation 
time. With the passage of time, the peer arrival rate de- 
creases exponentially, and finally the seed serving time 
will not be long enough for newly arriving peers. On 
the other hand, by exploiting inter-torrent collaboration, 
peers that have downloaded the file may return multiple 
times during a much longer period, and the downloading 
failure ratio can be significantly reduced to near zero. 


5 A Discussion of Multi-Torrent Collabo- 
ration Systems 


In this section, we discuss the principle of a system de- 
sign for multi-torrent collaboration. A more detailed dis- 
cussion can be found in [13]. The system design and 
implementation are ongoing. 


5.1 Tracker Site Overlay 


In BitTorrent systems, peers in different torrents cannot 
collaborate because they cannot find and communicate 


4 
. at ° 


with each other. The inter-torrent relation graph pre- 
sented in Section 4.2 motivates us to organize the tracker 
sites of different torrents into an overlay network to help 
the peers sharing different files find each other and coor- 
dinate the collaboration among these peers. In such an 
overlay network, each tracker site maintains a Neighbor- 
Out Table and a Neighbor-In Table to record the relation- 
ship with its neighboring torrents. The Neighbor-Out Ta- 
ble records the torrents that its peers can provide service 
to. The Neighbor-In Table records the torrents whose 
peers can provide service to this torrent. When a peer q 
joins a new torrent A, it uploads to its tracker site the in- 
formation about from which torrents it had downloaded 
files previously. Then A’s tracker site forwards this in- 
formation to the tracker sites of those torrents where q 
had downloaded files from. By doing so, the torrents that 
are created independently by different content providers 
are connected together to form a tracker site overlay, as 
shown in Figure 15. Tracker site overlay also provides 
a built-in mechanism to search content among multiple 
torrents. Currently, BitTorrent users have to rely on Web- 
based search engines to look for the content they want to 
download. 


5.2 Exchange Based Incentive for Multi- 
torrent Collaboration 


BitTorrent assumes each peer is selfish, and exchanges 
file chunks with those peers that provide it the best ser- 
vice. The incentive mechanism in BitTorrent systems is 
instant, because each peer must get corresponding ben- 
efit at once for the service it provides. For multi-torrent 
collaboration, an exchange based mechanism can be ap- 
plied for instant collaboration through the tracker site 
overlay, which still follows the “tit-for-tat” idea. 

First, peers in adjacent torrents in the overlay can ex- 
change file chunks directly, such as torrent A, B in Fig- 
ure 15. Second, if there exists a cycle among several 
torrents, then peers in adjacent torrents can exchange 
file chunks through the coordination of the tracker site 
overlay, such as torrent B,C, D, E in Figure 15. More 
specifically, when a peer g wants to get service from 
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peers in other torrents, it sends a request to its tracker 
site with its list of downloaded files. Then the tracker 
forwards its request to the trackers in its Neighbor-In Ta- 
ble. These tracker sites then search their tables to find 
qualified peers, with whom this peer can exchange file 
chunks to get service. 

When a peer g wants to get service from peers in other 
torrents and it has no service to exchange, it may join 
these torrents temporarily and download some chunks 
of the files, even if it does not want these files itself. 
Through the coordination of corresponding tracker sites, 
the peer can provide uploading service for these chunks 
only, and attribute its service contribution to the peers 
it wants to get service from, so that these peers can get 
benefit from the peers that q serves and offer q the ser- 
vice it needs. Since a file chunk can be served to multiple 
peers in the system, this method is very effective and the 
overhead is trivial. Research [6, 9] presents similar idea 
of using file exchange as an incentive for P2P content 
sharing. Different from these studies, our system aims to 
share bandwidth as well as content across multiple P2P 
systems. 


6 Conclusion 


BitTorrent-like systems have become increasingly popu- 
lar for object distribution and file sharing, and have con- 
tributed to a large amount of traffic on the Internet. In 
this paper, we have performed extensive trace analysis 
and modeling to study the behaviors of such systems. 
We found that the existing BitTorrent system provides 
poor service availability, fluctuating downloading perfor- 
mance, and unfair services to peers. Our model has re- 
vealed that these problems are due to the exponentially 
decreasing peer arrival rate and provides strong motiva- 
tion for inter-torrent collaborations instead of simply giv- 
ing seeds incentives to stay longer. We also discuss the 
design of a new system where the tracker sites of dif- 
ferent torrents are organized into an overlay to facilitate 
inter-torrent collaboration with the help of an exchange 
based incentive mechanism. 
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Abstract 


During recent years, peer-to-peer (P2P) file-sharing sys- 
tems have evolved in many ways to accommodate growing 
numbers of participating peers. In particular, new features 
have changed the properties of the unstructured overlay 
topology formed by these peers. Despite their importance, 
little is known about the characteristics of these topologies 
and their dynamics in modern file-sharing applications. 

This paper presents a detailed characterization of P2P 
overlay topologies and their dynamics, focusing on the 
modern Gnutella network. Using our fast and accurate P2P 
crawler, we capture a complete snapshot of the Gnutella 
network with more than one million peers in just a few 
minutes. Leveraging more than 18,000 recent overlay snap- 
shots, we characterize the graph-related properties of indi- 
vidual overlay snapshots and overlay dynamics across hun- 
dreds of back-to-back snapshots. We show how inaccuracy 
in snapshots can lead to erroneous conclusions—such as a 
power-law degree distribution. Our results reveal that while 
the Gnutella network has dramatically grown and changed 
in many ways, it still exhibits the clustering and short path 
lengths of a small world network. Furthermore, its overlay 
topology is highly resilient to random peer departure and 
even systematic attacks. More interestingly, overlay dy- 
namics lead to an “onion-like” biased connectivity among 
peers where each peer is more likely connected to peers 
with higher uptime. Therefore, long-lived peers form a sta- 
ble core that ensures reachability among peers despite over- 
lay dynamics. 


1 Introduction 


The Internet has witnessed a rapid growth in the popular- 
ity of various Peer-to-Peer (P2P) applications during recent 
years. In particular, today’s P2P file-sharing applications 
(e.g., FastTrack, eDonkey, Gnutella) are extremely popu- 
lar with millions of simultaneous clients and contribute a 
significant portion of the total Internet traffic [1, 13, 14]. 
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These applications have changed in many ways to accom- 
modate growing numbers of participating peers. In these 
applications, participating peers form an overlay which 
provides connectivity among the peers to search for de- 
sired files. Typically, these overlays are unstructured where 
peers select neighbors through a predominantly random 
process, contrasting with structured overlays, i.e., dis- 
tributed hash tables such as Chord [29] and CAN [22]. 
Most modern file-sharing networks use a two-tier topol- 
ogy where a subset of peers, called ultrapeers, form an 
unstructured mesh while other participating peers, called 
leaf peers, are connected to the top-level overlay through 
one or multiple ultrapeers. More importantly, the overlay 
topology is continuously reshaped by both user-driven dy- 
namics of peer participation as well as protocol-driven dy- 
namics of neighbor selection. In a nutshell, as participating 
peers join and leave, they collectively, in a decentralized 
fashion, form an unstructured and dynamically changing 
overlay topology. 

The design and simulation-based evaluation of new 
search and replication techniques has received much at- 
tention in recent years. These studies often make certain 
assumptions about topological characteristics of P2P net- 
works (e.g., power-law degree distribution) and usually ig- 
nore the dynamic aspects of overlay topologies. However, 
little is known about the topological characteristics of pop- 
ular P2P file sharing applications, particularly about over- 
lay dynamics. An important factor to note is that properties 
of unstructured overlay topologies cannot be easily derived 
from the neighbor selection mechanisms due to implemen- 
tation heterogeneity and dynamic peer participation. With- 
out a solid understanding of topological characteristics in 
file-sharing applications, the actual performance of the pro- 
posed search and replication techniques in practice is un- 
known, and cannot be meaningfully simulated. 

Accurately characterizing the overlay topology of a large 
scale P2P network is challenging [33]. A common ap- 
proach is to examine properties of snapshots of the overlay 
captured by a topology crawler. However, capturing ac- 
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curate snapshots is inherently difficult for two reasons: (i) 
the dynamic nature of overlay topologies, and (ii) a non- 
negligible fraction of discovered peers in each snapshot are 
not directly reachable by the crawler. Furthermore, the ac- 
curacy of captured snapshots is difficult to verify due to the 
lack of any accurate reference snapshot. 

Previous studies that captured P2P overlay topologies 
with a crawler either deployed slow crawlers, which in- 
evitably lead to significantly distorted snapshots of the 
overlay [23], or partially crawled the overlay [24, 18] which 
is likely to capture biased (and non-representative) snap- 
shots. These studies have not examined the accuracy of 
their captured snapshots and only conducted limited anal- 
ysis of the overlay topology. More importantly, these few 
studies (except [18]) are outdated (more than three years 
old) since P2P filesharing applications have significantly 
increased in size and incorporated several new topologi- 
cal features over the past few years. An interesting recent 
study [18] presented a high level characterization of the 
two-tier Kazaa overlay topology. However, the study does 
not contain detailed graph-related properties of the overlay. 
Finally, to our knowledge, the dynamics of unstructured 
P2P overlay topologies have not been studied in detail in 
any prior work. 

We have recently developed a set of measurement tech- 
niques and incorporated them into a parallel P2P crawler, 
called Cruiser [30]. Cruiser can accurately capture a com- 
plete snapshot of the Gnutella network with more than one 
million peers in just a few minutes. Its speed is several or- 
ders of magnitude faster than any previously reported P2P 
crawler and thus its captured snapshots are significantly 
more accurate. Capturing snapshots rapidly also allows us 
to examine the dynamics of the overlay over a much shorter 
time scale, which was not feasible in previous studies. This 
paper presents detailed characterizations of both graph- 
related properties as well as the dynamics of unstructured 
overlay topologies based on recent large-scale and accu- 
rate measurements of the Gnutella network. 


1.1 Contributions 


Using Cruiser, we have captured more than 18,000 snap- 
shots of the Gnutella network during the past year. We 
use these snapshots to characterize the Gnutella topology 
at two levels: 


e Graph-related Properties of Individual Snapshots: We 
treat individual snapshots of the overlay as graphs and 
apply different forms of graph analysis to examine 


their properties!. 


e Dynamics of the Overlay: We present new method- 
ologies to examine the dynamics of the overlay and its 
evolution over different timescales. 
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Figure 1: Change in network size over months. Vertical 
bars show variation within a single day. 


We investigate the underlying causes of the observed 
properties and dynamics of the overlay topology. To the 
extent possible, we conduct our analysis in a generic (i.e., 
Gnutella-independent) fashion to ensure applicability to 
other P2P systems. Our main findings can be summarized 
as follows: 


e In contrast to earlier studies [7, 23, 20], we find that 
node degree does not exhibit a power-law distribution. 
We show how power-law degree distributions can re- 
sult from measurement artifacts. 


e While the Gnutella network has dramatically grown 
and changed in many ways, it still exhibits the clus- 
tering and the short path lengths of a small world net- 
work. Furthermore, its overlay topology is highly re- 
silient to random peer departure and even systematic 
removal of high-degree peers. 


e Long-lived ultrapeers form a stable and densely con- 
nected core overlay, providing stable and efficient 
connectivity among participating peers despite the 
high degree of dynamics in peer participation. 


e The longer a peer remains in the overlay, the more 
it becomes clustered with other long-lived peers with 
similar uptime”. In other words, connectivity within 
the core overlay exhibits an “onion-like” bias where 
most long-lived peers form a well-connected core, and 
a group of peers with shorter uptime form a layer with 
a relatively biased connectivity to each other and to 
peers with higher uptime (.e., internal layers). 


1.2. Why Examine Gnutella? 


eDonkey, FastTrack, and Gnutella are the three most 
popular P2P file-sharing applications today, according to 
Slyck.com [1], a website which tracks the number of users 
for different P2P applications. We elected to first focus on 
the Gnutella network due to a number of considerations. 
First, a variety of evidence indicates that the Gnutella 
network has a large and growing population of active users 
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and generates considerable traffic volume. Figure | depicts 
the average size of the Gnutella network over an eleven 
month period ending February 2005, indicating that net- 
work size has more than tripled (from 350K to 1.3 million 
peers) during our measurement period. We also observed 
time-of-day effects in the size of captured snapshots, which 
is a good indication of active user participations in the Gnu- 
tella network. Also, examination of Internet2 measurement 
logs? reveal that the estimated Gnutella traffic measured on 
that network is considerable and growing. For example, 
for the 6 week period 10/11/04 — 11/21/04, the Gnutella 
traffic on Internet2 was estimated to be 79.69 terabytes, 
up from 21.52 terabytes for a 6 week period (02/02/04 — 
03/14/04) earlier that year. 

Second, Gnutella, which was the first decentralized P2P 
system, has evolved significantly since its inception in 
2000. While it is among the most studied P2P networks 
in the literature, prior studies are at least 2—3 years old, and 
mostly considered the earlier flat-network incarnation. A 
detailed measurement study of the modern two-tier Gnu- 
tella network is therefore timely and allows us to compare 
and contrast the behavior today from the earlier measure- 
ment studies, and to gain insights into the behavior and im- 
pact of the two-tier, unstructured overlay topologies which 
have been adopted by most modern P2P systems. 

Third, our choice was also influenced by the fact that 
Gnutella is the most popular P2P file-sharing network with 
an open and well-documented protocol specification. This 
eliminates (or at least significantly reduces) any incompati- 
bility error in our measurement that could potentially oc- 
cur in other proprietary P2P applications that have been 
reverse-engineered, such as FastTrack/Kazaa and eDonkey. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows: Section 2 
provides a description of the modern Gnutella P2P over- 
lay network and describes the fundamental challenges in 
capturing accurate snapshots. We present a brief overview 
of our crawler in Section 3. Section 4 presents a detailed 
characterization of graph-related properties of individual 
snapshots as well as the implications of our findings. In 
Section 5, we examine overlay dynamics, their underlying 
causes, and their implications on design and evaluation of 
P2P applications. Section 6 presents an overview of related 
work and Section 7 concludes the paper. 


2 Background 


To accurately characterize P2P overlay topologies, we need 
to capture complete and accurate snapshots. By “snap- 
shot”, we refer to a graph that presents all participating 
peers (as nodes) and the connections between them (as 
edges) at a single instance in time. The most reliable, 
and thus common, approach to capture a snapshot is to 
crawl the overlay. Given information about a handful of 
initial peers, the crawler progressively contacts participat- 


ing peers and collects information about their neighbors. 
In practice, capturing accurate snapshots is challenging for 
two reasons: 

(i) The Dynamic Nature of Overlays: Crawlers are not 
instantaneous and require time to capture a complete snap- 
shot. Because of the dynamic nature of peer participa- 
tion and neighbor selection, the longer a crawl takes, the 
more changes occur in participating peers and their con- 
nections, and the more distorted the captured snapshot be- 
comes. More specifically, any connection that is estab- 
lished or closed during a crawl (i.e., changing connections) 
is likely to be reported only by one end of the connection. 
We note that there is no reliable way to accurately resolve 
the status of changing peers or changing connections. In 
a nutshell, any captured snapshot by a crawler will be dis- 
torted, where the degree of distortion is a function of the 
craw] duration relative to the rate of change in the overlay. 
(ii) Unreachable Peers: A significant portion of discov- 
ered peers in each snapshot are not directly reachable since 
they have departed, reside behind a firewall, or are over- 
loaded [30]. Therefore, information about the edges of the 
overlay that are connected between these unreachable peers 
will be missing from the captured snapshots. 

We argue that sampling a snapshot of unstructured net- 
works through partial crawls [24] or passive monitor- 
ing [25] is not a reliable technique for an initial character- 
ization of the overlay topology for the following reasons: 
(i) in the absence of adequate knowledge about the prop- 
erties and dynamics of the overlay topology, it is difficult 
to collect unbiased samples. For example, partial craw]- 
ing of the network can easily result in a snapshot that is 
biased towards peers with higher degree; (ii) some graph- 
level characteristics of the overlay topology, such as the 
mean shortest path between peers (which we discuss in 
Subsection 4.2) cannot be accurately derived from partial 
snapshots. Because of these reasons, we attempt to cap- 
ture snapshots as complete as possible and use them for 
our characterizations. 

To describe our measurement methodology for address- 
ing the above challenges, we provide a brief description 
of modern Gnutella as an example of a two-tier P2P file- 
sharing application. 


2.1 Modern Gnutella 


In the original Gnutella protocol, participating peers form 
a flat unstructured overlay and use TTL-scoped flooding of 
search queries to other peers. This approach has limited 
scalability. To improve the scalability of the Gnutella pro- 
tocol, most modern Gnutella clients adopt a new overlay 
structure along with a new query distribution mechanism 
as follows: 

(i) Two-tier Overlay: A new generation of popular file- 
sharing applications have adopted a two-tier overlay archi- 
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Figure 2: Two-tier Topology of Modern Gnutella 


tecture to improve their scalability: a subset of peers, called 
ultrapeers, form a top-level overlay while other participat- 
ing peers, called leaf peers, are connected to the top-level 
overlay through one or multiple ultrapeers (Figure 2). Fast- 
Track (or Kazaa), Gnutella, and eDonkey all use some vari- 
ation of this model. Those peers that do not implement the 
ultrapeer feature, called Jegacy peers, can only reside in the 
top-level overlay and do not accept any leaves. When a 
leaf connects to an ultrapeer, it uploads a set of hashes of 
its filename keywords to that ultrapeer. This allows the ul- 
trapeer to only forward messages to the leaves who might 
have matching files. This approach reduces the number of 
forwarded messages towards leaf peers which in turn in- 
creases the scalability of the network by a constant factor. 
Leaf peers never forward messages. 

(ii) Dynamic Query: The Gnutella developer community 
has adopted a new scheme for query distribution called Dy- 
namic Querying [9]. The goal in this scheme is to only 
gather enough results to satisfy the user (typically 50 to 200 
results). Rather than forwarding a query to all neighbors, 
ultrapeers manage the queries for their leaves. Toward this 
end, an ultrapeer begins by forwarding a query to a subset 
of top-level connections using a low TTL. From that point 
on, the query is flooded outward until the TTL expires. The 
ultrapeer then waits for the results, and uses the ratio be- 
tween the number of results and the estimated number of 
visited peers to determine how rare matches are. If matches 
are rare (i.e., there are few or no responses), the query is 
sent through more connections with a relatively high TTL. 
If matches are more common but not sufficient, the query 
is sent down a few more connections with a low TTL. This 
process is repeated until the desired number of results are 
collected or the ultrapeer gives up. Each ultrapeer estimates 
the number of visited ultrapeers through each neighbor 
based on the following formula: yen (d—1)’. This 
formula assumes that all peers have the same node degree, 
d. When Dynamic Querying was introduced, the number 
of neighbors each ultrapeer attempts to maintain was in- 
creased to allow more fine-grained control with Dynamic 
Querying by giving ultrapeers more neighbors to choose 
from. 


3 Capturing Accurate Snapshots 


In this section, we present an overview of our data collec- 
tion and post-processing steps. 


Cruiser: We have developed a set of measurement tech- 
niques into a parallel Gnutella crawler, called Cruiser [30]. 
While the basic crawling strategy by Cruiser is similar to 
other crawlers, it improves the accuracy of captured snap- 
shots by significantly increasing the crawling speed (i.e., 
reducing crawl duration) primarily by using the following 
techniques: First, Cruiser employs a master-slave architec- 
ture in order to achieve a high degree of concurrency and 
to effectively utilize available resources on multiple PCs. 
Using a master-slave architecture also allows us to deploy 
Cruiser in a distributed fashion if Cruiser’s access link be- 
comes a bottleneck. The master process coordinates mul- 
tiple slave processes that craw] disjoint portions of the net- 
work in parallel. Each slave crawler opens hundreds of par- 
allel connections, contributing a speed-up of nearly three 
orders of magnitude. 

Second, Cruiser leverages the two-tier structure of the 
modern Gnutella network by only crawling the top-level 
peers (i.e., ultrapeers and legacy peers). Since each leaf 
must be connected to an ultrapeer, this approach enables 
us to capture all the nodes and links of the overlay by con- 
tacting a relatively small fraction of all peers. Overall, this 
strategy leads to around an 85% reduction in the duration 
of a crawl without any loss of information. 

These techniques collectively result in a significant in- 
crease in crawling speed. Cruiser can capture the Gnu- 
tella network with one million peers in around 7 minutes 
using six off-the-shelf 1 GHz GNU/Linux boxes in our lab. 
Cruiser’s crawling speed is about 140K peers/minute (by 
directly contacting 22K peers/minute), This is orders of 
magnitude faster than previously reported crawlers (i.e., 2 
hours for 30K peers (250/minute) in [23], and 2 minutes for 
SK peer (2.5K/minute) in [24]). It is worth clarifying that 
while our crawling strategy is aggressive and our crawler 
requires considerable local resources, its behavior is not in- 
trusive since each top-level peer is contacted only once per 
crawl. 

Post-Processing: Once information is collected from all 
reachable peers, we perform some post-processing to re- 
move any obvious inconsistencies that might have been in- 
troduced due to changes in the topology during the crawl- 
ing period. Specifically, we include edges even if they are 
only reported by one peer, and treat a peer as an ultrapeer if 
it neighbors with another ultrapeer or has any leaves. Due 
to the inconsistencies, we might over-count edges by about 
1% and ultrapeers by about 0.5%. 

Unreachable Peers: We have carefully examined the ef- 
fect of unreachable peers on the accuracy of captured snap- 
shots [33]. Previous studies assumed that these unreachable 
peers departed the network or are legacy peers that reside 
behind a firewall (or NAT), and simply excluded this large 
group of unreachable peers from their snapshot. It is impor- 
tant to determine what portion of unreachable peers are de- 
parted or NATed because each group introduces a different 
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|| Crawl Date | Total Nodes | Leaves 


09/27/04 725,120 614,912 
779,535 662,568 
806,948 686,719 
1,031,471 | 873,130 


10/11/04 


10/18/04 
02/02/05 





Top-level 
110,208 
116,967 
120,229 
158,345 


Unreachable | Top-Level Edges | 


35,796 1,212,772 
41,192 1,244,219 
36,035 1,331,745 
39,283 1,964,121 


Table 1: Sample Crawl Statistics 


error on the snapshot. However, there is no reliable test to 
distinguish between departed and firewalled peers because 
firewalls can time out or refuse connections depending on 
their configuration. 

In summary, our investigation revealed that in each 
crawl, 30%-—38% of discovered peers are unreachable. In 
this group, the breakdown is as follows: 2%-—3% are de- 
parted peers, 15%-24% are firewalled, and the remain- 
ing unreachable peers (3%—21%) are either also firewalled 
or overwhelmed ultrapeers. However, since Cruiser only 
needs to contact either end of an edge, it is able to dis- 
cover at least 85%-—91% of edges. Since firewalled peers 
cannot directly connect together (i.e., cannot be located at 
both ends of a missing edge) and they constitute more than 
half of the unreachable peers, the actual portion of missing 
edges is considerably smaller. 

Quantifying Snapshot Accuracy: We rigorously exam- 
ined the effect of crawling speed and duration on two di- 
mensions of snapshot accuracy: completeness and distor- 
tion. Our evaluations [30] revealed that (i) Cruiser captures 
nearly all ultrapeers and the pair-wise connections between 
them and the majority of connections to leaves; (ii) Both 
node distortion and edge distortion in captured snapshots 
increases linearly with the crawl duration; and (iii) snap- 
shots captured by Cruiser have little distortion. For ex- 
ample, we found that two back-to-back snapshots differed 
only 4% in their peer populations. 

Data Set: We have captured more than 18,000 snapshots 
of the Gnutella network during the past eleven months 
(Apr. 2004—Feb. 2005) with Cruiser. In particular, we col- 
lected back-to-back snapshots for several one-week inter- 
vals as well as randomly distributed snapshots during vari- 
ous times of the day to ensure that captured snapshots are 
representative. In Section 4, we use four of these snapshots 
to illustrate graph properties of the overlay topology. In 
Section 5, we use sets of hundreds of back-to-back snap- 
shots to examine how the overlay topology evolves with 
time. 


4 Overlay Graph Properties 


The two-tier overlay topology in modern Gnutella (as well 
as other unstructured P2P networks) consists of ultrapeers 
that form a “spaghetti-like” top-level overlay and a large 
group of leaf peers that are connected to the top-level 





Table 2: Distribution of Implementation 


through multiple ultrapeers. We treat individual snapshots 
of the overlay as graphs and apply different forms of graph 
analysis to examine their properties. We pay special atten- 
tion to the top-level overlay since it is the core component 
of the topology. Throughout our analysis, we compare our 
findings with similar results reported in previous studies. 
However, it is important to note that we are unable to de- 
termine whether the reported differences (or similarities) 
are due to changes in the Gnutella network or due to inac- 
curacy in the captured snapshots of previous studies. 

Table 1 presents summary information of four sample 
snapshots after post-processing. The results in this section 
are primarily from the snapshots in Table 1. However, we 
have examined many other snapshots and observed similar 
trends and behaviors. Therefore, we believe the presented 
results are representative. Presenting different angles of the 
same subset of snapshots allows us to conduct cross com- 
parisons and also relate various findings. 

In this section, we explore the node degree distribution in 

Subsection 4.1, the reachability and pairwise distance prop- 
erties of the overlay in Subsection 4.2, small world charac- 
teristics in Subsection 4.3, and the resilience of the overlay 
in Subsection 4.4. 
Implementation Heterogeneity: The open nature of the 
Gnutella protocol has led to several known (and possibly 
many unknown) implementations. It is important to de- 
termine the distribution of different implementations (and 
configurations) among participating peers since their de- 
sign choices directly affect the overall properties of the 
overlay topology. This will help us explain some of the 
observed properties of the overlay. Table 2 presents the dis- 
tribution of different implementations across discovered ul- 
trapeers. This table shows that a clear majority of contacted 
ultrapeers use the LimeWire implementation. We also dis- 
covered that a majority of LimeWire ultrapeers (around 
94%) use the most recent version of the software available 
at the time of the crawl. These results reveal that while het- 
erogeneity exists, nearly all Gnutella users run LimeWire 
or BearShare. 


We are particularly interested in the number of connec- 
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Figure 3: Different angles of the top-level degree distribution in Gnutella topology 


tions that are used by each implementation since this design 
choice directly affects the degree distribution of the overall 
topology. This information can be obtained from available 
LimeWire source code. However, not all implementations 
are open, and users can always change the source code of 
open implementations. Thus, we need to collect this infor- 
mation from running ultrapeers in action. 

Our measurements reveal that LimeWire’s and Bear- 
Share’s ultrapeer implementations prefer to serve 30 and 45 
leaves, respectively, whereas both try to maintain around 30 
neighbors in the top-level overlay. 


4.1 Node Degree Distributions 


The introduction of the two-tier architecture in the over- 
lay topology along with the distinction between ultrapeers 
and leaf peers in the modern Gnutella protocol demands 
a close examination of the different degree distributions 
among different group of peers. 

Node Degree in the Top-Level Overlay: Previous studies 
reported that the distribution of node degree in the Gnu- 
tella network exhibited a power-law distribution [23, 2, 7] 
and later changed to a two-segment power-law distribu- 
tion [20, 23]. To verify this property for the modern Gnu- 
tella network, Figure 3(a) depicts the distribution of node 
degree among all peers (both unreachable and reachable) 
in the top-level overlay for the four sample snapshots pre- 
sented in Table 1. This distribution has a spike around 
30 and does not follow a power-law*. A key question is 
to what extent this difference in degree distribution is due 
to the change in the overlay structure versus error in cap- 
tured snapshots by earlier studies. To examine this ques- 
tion, we captured a distorted snapshot by a slow crawler* 
which is similar to the 50-connection crawler used in an 
earlier study [23]. Figure 4(a) depicts the degree distribu- 
tion based on this distorted snapshot, which is significantly 
more similar to a two-piece power-law distribution®. If we 
further slow down the crawling speed, the resulting snap- 
shots contains a higher degree of edge distortion, and the 
derived degree distribution looks more similar to a single- 


piece power-law distribution, the result reported by earlier 
studies [2, 7]. To a slow crawler, peers with long uptimes 
appear as high degree because many short-lived peers re- 
port them as neighbors. However, this is a mischaracter- 
ization since these short-lived peers are not all present at 
the same time. More importantly, this finding demonstrates 
that using distorted snapshots that are captured by slow 
crawlers can easily lead to incorrect characterizations of 
P2P overlays. 


Because we were unable to contact every top-level peer, 
the distribution in Figure 3(a) is biased slightly low since 
it does not include all edges. To address this problem, we 
split the data into Figures 3(b) and 3(c), which depict the 
neighbor degree distribution for reachable and unreachable 
peers, respectively. The data in Figure 3(b) is unbiased 
since we contacted each peer successfully, i.e., we discov- 
ered every edge connected to these peers. The spike around 
a degree of 30 is more pronounced in this figure. Fig- 
ure 3(c) presents the observed degree distribution for un- 
reachable top-level peers (i.e., overloaded or NATed). This 
distribution is biased low since we cannot observe the con- 
nections between pairs of these peers. In this data, a much 
greater fraction of peers have an observed degree below 30. 
Many of these peers probably have a true degree closer to 
30, with the true distribution likely similar to that in Fig- 
ure 3(b). 


The degree distribution among contacted top-level peers 
has two distinct segments around a spike in degree of 30, 
resulting from LimeWire and BearShare’s behavior of at- 
tempting to maintain 30 neighbors. The peers with higher 
degree represent other implementations that try to main- 
tain a higher node degree or the rare user who has modi- 
fied their client software. The peers with lower degree are 
peers which have not yet established 30 connections. In 
other words, the observed degree for these peers is tempo- 
rary. They are in a state of flux, working on opening more 
connections to increase their degree. To verify this hypoth- 
esis, we plot the mean degree of peers as a function of their 
uptime in Figure 5. The standard deviation for these mea- 
surements is quite large (around 7 — 13), indicating high 
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Figure 5: Mean degree as a function of uptime. Standard 
deviation is large (7-13). 


variability. When peers first arrive, they quickly establish 
several connections. However, since node churn is high, 
they are constantly losing connections and establishing new 
ones. As time passes, long-lived peers gradually accumu- 
late stable connections to other long-lived peers. We further 
explore this issue in Section 5 when we examine overlay 
dynamics. 

Node Degree For Leaves: To characterize properties of 
the two-tier topology, we have examined the degree distri- 
bution between the top-level overlay and leaves, and vice 
versa. Figure 4(b) presents the degree distribution of con- 
nections from ultrapeers to leaf peers. Distinct spikes at 30, 
45 and 75 degree are visible. The first two spikes are due to 
the corresponding parameters used in LimeWire and Bear- 
Share implementations, respectively. The third spike is due 
to a less common implementation. This figure shows that a 
significant minority of ultrapeers are connected to less than 
30 leaf peers, which indicates availability in the system to 
accommodate more leaf peers. 

In Figure 4(c), we present the degree of connectivity for 
leaf peers. This result reveals that most leaf peers connect 
to three ultrapeers or fewer (the behavior of LimeWire), a 
small fraction of leaves connect to several ultrapeers, and a 
few leaves (< 0.02%) connect to an extremely large num- 
ber of ultrapeers (100-3000). 

Implications of High Degree Peers: We observed a few 


outlier peers with an unusually high degree of connectiv- 
ity in all degree distributions in this subsection. The main 
incentive for these peers is to reduce their mean distance 
to other peers. To quantify the benefit of this approach, 
Figure 6(a) presents the mean distance to other peers as 
a function of node degree, averaged across peers with the 
same degree. We show this for both the top-level overlay 
and across all peers. This figure shows that the mean path 
to participating peers exponentially decreases with degree. 
In other words, there are steeply diminishing returns from 
increasing degree as a way of decreasing distance to other 
peers. 

Turning our attention to the effects of high-degree peers 
on the overlay, for scoped flood-based querying, the traffic 
these nodes must handle is proportional to their degree for 
leaves and proportional to the square of their degree for ul- 
trapeers. Note that high-degree ultrapeers may not be able, 
or may not choose, to route all of the traffic between their 
neighbors. Thus, they may not actually provide as much 
connectivity as they appear to, affecting the performance 
of the overlay. 

During our analysis, we discovered around 20 ultrapeers 
(all on the same /24 subnet) with an extremely high de- 
gree (between 2500 to 3500) in our snapshots. These high- 
degree peers are widely visible throughout the overlay, 
and thus receive a significant portion of exchanged queries 
among other peers. We directly connected to these high de- 
gree peers and found they do not actually forward any traf- 
fic’. We removed these inactive high degree peers from our 
snapshots when considering path lengths since their pres- 
ence would artificially improve the apparent connectivity 
of the overlay. 


4.2 Reachability 


The degree distribution suggests the overlay topology 
might have a low diameter, given the moderately high de- 
gree of most peers. To explore the distances between peers 
in more detail, we examine two equally important prop- 
erties of overlay topologies that express the reachability 
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Figure 7: Different angles on path lengths 


of queries throughout the overlay: (i) the reachability of same snapshot by presenting the Cumulative Distribution 
flood-based queries, and (ii) the pairwise distance between Function (CDF) of the number of visited peers from top- 
arbitrary pairs of peers. level peers for different TTL values. This figure shows the 
Reachability of Flood-Based Query: Figure 6(b) depicts —_—_ distribution of reachability for flood-based queries among 
the mean number of newly visited peers and its cumulative participating peers. We use a logarithmic x-scale to mag- 
value as a function of TTL, averaged across top-level peers __ nify the left part of the figure for lower TTL values. The 
in a single snapshot. The shape of this figure is similar to figure illustrates two interesting points: First, the total num- 
the result that was reported by Lv et al. (Figure 3 in [20]) ber of visited peers using a TTL of n is almost always an 
which was captured in October 2000, with a significantly order of magnitude higher compared to using a TTL of 
smaller number of peers (less than 5000). Both results in- (n — 1). In other words, TTL is the primary determinant 
dicate that the number of newly visited peers exponentially of the mean number of newly visited peers independent of 
grows with increasing TTL up to a certain threshold and a peer’s location. Second, the distribution of newly vis- 
has diminishing returns afterwards. This illustrates that the ited peers for each TTL is not uniform among all peers. 
dramatic growth of network size has been effectively bal- As TTL increases, this distribution becomes more skewed 
anced by the introduction of ultrapeers and an increase in (considering the logarithmic scale for x axis). This is a di- 
node degree. Thus, while the network has changed in many rect effect of node degree. More specifically, if a peer or 
ways, the percentage (but not absolute number) of newly one of its neighbors has a very high degree, its flood-based 


reached peers per TTL has remained relatively stable. Fig- query reaches a proportionally larger number of peers. 

ure 6(b) also shows the number of newly visited peers pre- Pair-wise Distance: Figure 7(a) shows the distribution of 
dicted by the Dynamic Querying formula (assuming a node shortest-path lengths in terms of overlay hops among all 
degree of 30), which we presented in Section 2.1. This re- pairs of top-level peers from four snapshots. Ripeanu et 


sult indicates that the formula closely predicts the number al. [23] presented a similar distribution for the shortest- 
of newly visited peers for TTL values less than 5. Beyond path length based on snapshots that were collected between 
5, the query has almost completely saturated the network. November 2000 and June 2001 with 30,000 peers. Com- 

Figure 6(c) shows a different angle of reachability for the paring these results reveals two differences: (i) the pairwise 
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path between peers over the modern Gnutella topology 
is significantly more homogeneous in length, with shorter 
mean value compared with a few years ago. More specif- 
ically, the old snapshot shows 40% and 50% of all paths 
having a length of 4 and 5 hops whereas our results show a 
surprising 60% of all paths having a length of 4. (ii) the 
results from our snapshots are nearly identical; whereas 
in [23], there is considerable variance from one crawl to an- 
other. In summary, the path lengths have become shorter, 
more homogeneous, and more stable. 

Effect of Two-Tier Topology: To examine the effect of the 
two-tier overlay topology on path length, we also plot the 
path length between all peers (including leaves) in 7(b). If 
each leaf had only one ultrapeer, the distribution of path 
length between leaves would look just like the top-level 
path lengths (Figure 7(a)), but right-shifted by two. How- 
ever, since each leaf peer has multiple parents, the path 
length distribution between leaves (and thus for all peers) 
has a more subtle relationship with Figure 7(a). Comparing 
Figures 7(a) and 7(b) shows us the cost introduced by using 
a two-tier overlay. In the top-level, most paths are of length 
4. Among leaves, we see that around 50% of paths are of 
length 5 and the other 50% are of length 6. Thus, getting 
to and from the top-level overlay introduces an increase of 
1 to 2 overlay hops. 

Eccentricity: The longest observed path in these four 
snapshots was 12 hops, however the vast majority (99.5%) 
of paths have a length of 5 hops or less. To further ex- 
plore the longest paths in the topology, we examined the 
distribution of eccentricity in the top-level overlay. The ec- 
centricity of a peer is the distance from that peer to the 
most distant other peer. More formally, given the func- 
tion P(2, 7) that returns the shortest path distance between 
nodes 2 and j, the eccentricity, F; of node 2 is defined as 
follows: E; = max(P(i,j), Vj). Figure 7(c) shows the 
distribution of eccentricity in four topology snapshots. This 
figure shows that the distribution of eccentricity is rather 
homogeneous and low which is an indication that the over- 
lay graph is a relatively balanced and well-connected mesh, 
rather than a chain of multiple groups of peers. 


4.3 Small World 


Recent studies have shown that many biological and man- 
made graphs (e.g., collaborations among actors, the electri- 
cal grid, and the WWW graph) exhibit “small world” prop- 
erties. In these graphs, the mean pairwise distance between 
nodes is small and nodes are highly clustered compared to 
random graphs with the same number of vertices and edges. 
A study by Jovanovic et al. [12] in November—December 
2000 concluded that the Gnutella network exhibits small 
world properties as well. Our goal is to verify to what 
extent recent top-level topologies of the Gnutella network 
still exhibit small world properties despite growth in over- 
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Table 3: Small World Characteristics 


lay population, an increase in node degree, and changes 
in overlay structure. The clustering coefficient of a graph, 
Cactual, Tepresents how frequently each node’s neighbors 
are also neighbors, and is defined as follows [35]: 


iC) 


Cactual =r 


\V| 


D(i), Dmax(t) and |V| denote the number of edges be- 
tween neighbors of node 7, the maximum possible edges 
between neighbors of node 7, and the number of vertices in 
the graph, respectively. For example, if node A has 3 neigh- 
bors, they could have at most 3 edges between them, so 
Dmaxz(A) = 3. If only two of them are connected together, 
that’s one edge and we have D(A) = 1 and C(A) = $. 
C() is not defined for nodes with fewer than 2 neighbors. 
Thus, we simply exclude these nodes from the computa- 
tion of Cactuat- Table 3 presents ranges for the clustering 
coefficient (Cactuat) and mean path length (Lectuas) for the 
Gnutella snapshots from Table 1 as well as the mean values 
from four random graphs with the same number of vertices 
and edges (7.¢., Crandom and Lrandom). Because comput- 
ing the true mean path lengths (L;andom) is computation- 
ally expensive for large graphs, we used the mean of 500 
sample paths selected uniformly at random. We also in- 
clude the information presented by Jovanovic et al. [12] 
and three classic small world graphs [35]. 

A graph is loosely identified as a small world when its 
mean path length is close to random graphs with the same 
number of edge and vertices, but its clustering coefficient is 
orders of magnitude larger than the corresponding random 
graph (7.e., Lactuat and Lyandom are close, but Coactuat is 
orders of magnitude larger than C’-andom). All three classic 
small world graphs in the table exhibit variants of these 
conditions. Snapshots of modern Gnutella clearly satisfy 
these conditions which means that modern Gnutella still 
exhibits small world properties. 

Comparing the clustering coefficient between modern 
Gnutella and old Gnutella shows that modern Gnutella has 
less clustering. A plausible explanation is the increased 
size, which provides the opportunity for more diverse con- 
nectivity to other peers. A high clustering coefficient im- 
plies a larger fraction of redundant messages in flood-based 
querying. The observed clustering could be a result of fac- 
tors like peer bootstrapping, the peer discovery mechanism, 
and overlay dynamics. Further analysis is needed to better 
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Figure 8: Fraction of remaining nodes in the largest con- 
nected component as a function of the percentage of orig- 
inal nodes removed for the 9/27, 10/11, and 10/18 snap- 
shots. The top (overlapped) lines and the bottom three lines 
present random and pathological node removal scenarios, 
respectively. 


understand the underlying causes. Section 5 shows how 
peer churn is one factor that contributes to clustering. 


4.4 Resilience 


We also examine the resilience in different snapshots of the 
Gnutella overlay topology using two different types of node 
removal: (i) random removal, and (ii) pathologically re- 
moving the highest-degree nodes first. An early study [24] 
conducted the same analysis on Gnutella based on a par- 
tial topology snapshot, finding that the overlay is resilient 
to random departures, but under pathological node removal 
quickly becomes very fragmented (after removing just 4% 
of nodes). 

Figure 8 depicts the fraction of remaining nodes in the 
topology which remain still connected in both the random 
and pathological node removal. This figure clearly shows 
the Gnutella overlay is not only extremely robust to random 
peer removals, but it also exhibits high resilience to patho- 
logical node removal. Even after removing 85% of peers 
randomly, 90% of the remaining nodes are still connected. 
For the pathological case, after removing the 50% of peers 
with the highest-degree, 75% of the remaining nodes re- 
main connected. There are two possible factors contribut- 
ing to this difference with earlier results [24]: (i) the higher 
median node degree of most nodes in modern Gnutella, and 
(ii) a non-negligible number of missing nodes and edges in 
the partial snapshot of the earlier study. Our result implies 
that complex overlay construction algorithms (e.g., [36]) 
are not always a necessary prerequisite for ensuring re- 
silience in unstructured overlays. 


5 Overlay Dynamics 


In Section 4, we characterized the graph-related properties 
of individual snapshots of the overlay topology. However, 


in practice the overlay topology is inherently dynamic since 
connections (i.e., edges) are constantly changing. These 
dynamics can significantly affect the main functionality of 
the overlay which is to provide connectivity and efficiently 
route the messages (e.g., queries, responses) among par- 
ticipating peers. Characterizing overlay dynamics enables 
us to examine their impact on performance of P2P appli- 
cations. For example, a query or response message can be 
routed differently or even dropped as a result of changes in 
the edges of the overlay. To our knowledge, aggregate dy- 
namics of unstructured P2P overlay have not been studied. 
There are two basic causes for observed dynamics in the 
overlay topology as follows: 


e Dynamics of Peer Participation: When a peer joins (or 
departs) the network, it establishes (or tears down) its 
connections to other participating peers in the overlay. 
Therefore, these changes in overlay edges are user- 
driven’, 

e Dynamics of Neighbor Selection: Two existing peers 
in the overlay may establish a new (or tear down an 
existing) connection between them. Such a change in 
edges is not triggered by users and thus considered 
protocol-driven. 


Note that the user-driven dynamics of peer participation 
are likely to exhibit similar heavy-tailed distributions in dif- 
ferent P2P applications [31, 28]. Therefore, characteriza- 
tion of user-driven dynamics in the overlay provides a use- 
ful insight for design of other Gnutella-like unstructured 
P2P overlays. 

In this section, we characterize the dynamics of the Gnu- 
tella network. More specifically, we want to investigate (i) 
whether a subset of participating peers form a relatively 
stable core for the overlay, (ii) what properties (such as 
size, diameter, degree of connectivity or clustering) this sta- 
ble core exhibits, and (iii) what underlying factors con- 
tribute to the formation and properties of such a stable 
core. 

Methodology: Our main goal is to determine whether ob- 
served dynamics (i.e., the rate of change in the edges of 
the overlay) are different at various regions of the overlay. 
We primarily focus on the top-level overlay in our analysis, 
because leaf nodes do not forward traffic and therefore do 
not provide meaningful connectivity between peers. One 
key issue is to define a core region for the “spaghetti-like” 
overlay. We use the following methodology to identify and 
characterize any potentially stable core for the overlay. In- 
tuitively, if the overlay has a stable core, it must contain the 
long-lived peers of the overlay. Therefore, to identify the 
stable core of the overlay at any point of time, we select 
the subset of participating peers who have been part of the 
overlay for at least 7 minutes, i.e., all peers whose uptime 
is longer than a threshold 7. We call this subset of peers 
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Figure 10: Different angles of connectivity with the stable core 


the stable peers, or SP(r), and only focus on this subset 
in our analysis. However, by changing 7, we can control 
the minimum uptime of selected peers and thus the relative 
stability and size of SP(r). 


To conduct this analysis, we use several slices of our 
dataset where each slice is a period of 48 hours of con- 
tinuous back-to-back topology snapshots, with hundreds of 
snapshots per slice. Let’s consider the last captured snap- 
shot over each 48 hour period as a reference snapshot. Any 
peer in the reference snapshot must have joined the overlay 
either before or during our measurement period. By look- 
ing back through the snapshots, we can determine (with 
accuracy of a few minutes) the arrival time of all peers 
that joined during the measurement period. For those peers 
that were present for the entire measurement period, we 
can conclude that their uptime is at least 48 hours. Hav- 
ing this information, we can annotate all peers in the ref- 
erence snapshot with their uptime information. Figure 9(a) 
depicts the CCDF of uptime among existing peers in the 
reference snapshot for several slices (Figure 9(b) presents 
the initial part of the same graph). In essence, this fig- 
ure presents the distribution of uptime among participating 
peers in steady state, implying that the size of S'P(7) expo- 
nentially decreases with 7. This is more visible over longer 


time scales. Furthermore, this also implies that the total 
number of possible connections within S P(r) dramatically 
decreases with rT. 


Internal Connectivity Within the Stable Core: To study 
different angles of connectivity among ultrapeers within 
SP(r), we focus only on the connections of the overlay 
where both end points are inside S' P(r), i.e., we remove all 
edges to peers outside S'P(r). We call this the stable core 
overlay or SC(r). The first question is: whether SC(r) is 
Jully connected? Figure 10(a) depicts the fraction of ultra- 
peers within SC(r) that are in the largest connected com- 
ponent, as a function of r. This figure clearly demonstrates 
that while the fraction of connected peers slightly decreases 
with 7 over long times scales, a significant majority (86%-— 
94%) of peers within SC(r) remain fully connected. The 
minor drop in the percentage of connected peers is due to 
exponential decrease in number of peers within SC(r), 
which in turn reduces the number of edges among peers, 
and thus affects the opportunity for pairwise connectivity. 
The second question is: how clustered and dense is the con- 
nected portion of the core overlay? Figure 10(b) shows the 
diameter and characteristic (mean) path length among fully 
connected peers in the stable core overlay. Interestingly, 
both the mean path length and the diameter of the stable 
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core overlay remain relatively stable as 7 increases, despite 
the dramatic drop in number of edges. Furthermore, the 
mean path length for the stable core overlay, even when it 
has a very small population (only 10% of top-level peers 
for T=45h), is around 5 hops, very close to the mean path 
length for the entire top-level overlay (4.17—4.23 from the 
first row of Table 3). Finally, Figure 10(c) depicts the evo- 
lution of the clustering coefficient for the stable core over- 
lay as 7 increases, along with the clustering coefficient for 
the entire top-level overlay in the reference snapshot. This 
figure shows two important points: (i) peers within the sta- 
ble core overlay are more clustered together than the entire 
top-level overlay on average, and, more importantly, (ii) 
connectivity among peers within the stable core overlay be- 
comes increasingly more clustered with 7. This latter point 
implies that the longer a peer remains in the overlay, the 
more likely it establishes connections to peers with equal 
or higher uptimes, 1.e., the more biased its connectivity be- 
comes toward peers with higher uptime. Since connections 
for all participating peers exhibit the same behavior, con- 
nectivity of the overlay exhibits a biased “onion-like” lay- 
ering where peers with similar uptime (a layer) have a ten- 
dency to be connected to peers with the same or higher 
uptime (internal layers of the onion). Since the size of 
S'P(r) decreases with 7, this means that internal layers are 
both smaller and more clustered. 

External Connectivity to/from the Stable Core: To 
quantify the connectivity between SC'(r) and the rest of the 
overlay we examined whether peers within SC'(r) have a 
higher tendency to connect to each other rather than peers 
outside the core. To quantify any potential tendency, we 
calculate the ratio of internal edges to the total number of 
edges and compare that with the same ratio for a randomly 
generated graph with the same number of nodes, same de- 
gree distribution among nodes, and same number of edges. 
For a fair comparison, we present the notion of a half edge 
for a graph as follows: we cut the edge E; between two 
nodes 7 and j, and define Half Edge(i, 7) as the half of 
£;; that is connected to node 7. Then, the ratio of internal 
to total half-edges can be calculated as follows: 


eee aus Half Edge(i,j) 
Dees ae Hal f Edge(i,j) 


Figure 9(c) depicts (R, — R,)/R, as a function of + 
where R, and R, denote the value of R for several snap- 
shots and their corresponding randomly generated graphs, 
respectively. This figure demonstrates that the longer a peer 
remains in the network, its connectivity becomes more bi- 
ased towards peers with the same or higher uptime. This 
is another evidence that peers exhibit an onion-like biased 
connectivity and the degree of such bias increases with up- 
time. 

Implications of Stable and Layered Core Overlay: The 
connectivity of the core overlay implies that all peers within 


R= 


the core do not depend on peers outside the core for reach- 
ability. In other words, the core overlay provides a stable 
and efficient backbone for the entire top-level overlay that 
ensures connectivity among all participating peers despite 
the high rate of dynamics among peers outside the core. 


5.1 Examining Underlying Causes 


A key question is: how does this onion-like layered con- 
nectivity form in the overlay in an unintentional and un- 
coordinated fashion? To address this issue, we quantify 
the contribution of user-driven and protocol-driven dynam- 
ics in changes of the edges of the overlay. We can distin- 
guish protocol-driven versus user-driven changes in edges 
between two snapshots of the overlay as follows: if at least 
one of the endpoints for a changing edge has arrived (or de- 
parted) between two snapshots, that change is user-driven. 
Otherwise, a changing edge is considered protocol-driven. 
To answer the above question, we examine a 48-hour slice 
of back-to-back snapshots from 10/14/2004 to 10/16/2004, 
using the first snapshot as a reference. Given a slice, we 
can detect new or missing edges in any snapshot compared 
to the reference snapshot, for peers in both snapshots. Let 
dp— and dy— (dp4 and 6,4) denote the normalized ratio 
of missing (and new) edges in a snapshot due to protocol- 
driven (p) and user-driven (u) causes, normalized by the 
number of edges in the reference snapshot. Figure 11(a) 
and 11(b) depict 6-=d,_+6,— and 64=6)4+0u4 for back- 
to-back snapshots for the slice under investigation. Each 
figure also depicts the breakdown of changes in edges into 
two groups: protocol-driven and user-driven changes. Note 
that 6, and 6,, are by definition cumulative. The left graph 
(d_) shows that around 20% and 30% of edges in the over- 
lay are removed due to protocol-driven and user-driven fac- 
tors during the first 100 minutes, respectively. After this pe- 
riod, almost all removed edges are due to departing peers. 
Similarly, from the right graph, many edges are added dur- 
ing the first 100 minutes due to both protocol-driven fac- 
tors and the arrival of new peers. After this period, almost 
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Figure 11: Contribution of user- and protocol-driven dy- 
namics in variations of edges in the overlay 
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all new edges involve a newly arriving peer. These results 
shows two important points: First, each peer may establish 
and tear down many connections to other peers during the 
initial 100 minutes of its uptime. But peers with higher up- 
time (i.e., peers inside SC(7r) for 7 > 100 min), maintain 
their connections to their remaining long-lived neighbors, 
and only add (or drop) connections to arriving (or depart- 
ing) peers. This behavior appears to explain the formation 
of the biased onion-like layering in connectivity within the 
overlay. Second, user-driven dynamics are the dominant 
factor in long-term changes of the overlay. Since dynamics 
of peer participations exhibit similar dynamics in different 
P2P systems [31], other Gnutella-like overlays are likely to 
show similar behavior. We plan to conduct further investi- 
gations to better understand the underlying dynamics that 
contribute to this behavior. 


6 Related Work 


As listed throughout this paper, there are a handful of prior 
studies on characterizing peer-to-peer overlay topologies in 
file-sharing applications [23, 2, 20, 12]. These studies are 
more than three years old, did not verify the accuracy of 
their captured snapshots, and conducted only limited anal- 
ysis. A recent study [18] used both passive measurement 
and active probing of 900 super nodes to study behavior 
of the Kaaza overlay. They have mostly focused on the 
number of observed connections (within the top-level over- 
lay and from the top-level overlay to leaf nodes) and their 
evolution with time. However they have not examined de- 
tailed graph-related properties of the overlay, or collective 
dynamics of the entire overlay topology, both of which are 
investigated in this paper. 

There has been a wealth of measurement research on 
other properties of peer-to-peer systems. These studies 
cover several topics: (i) file characteristics [6, 17, 3, 19], 
(ii) transfer characteristics [10, 17], (iii) peer character- 
istics [25, 24], (vi) query characteristics [26, 3, 16, 4], 
and (v) comparisons of different implementations [15, 11]. 
Since they explore different aspects of peer-to-peer net- 
works, these studies complement our work. There have 
also been several modeling and simulation-based studies 
on improvement of search in Gnutella-like P2P networks 
[5, 38, 37, 27]. Our characterization can be directly used 
by these studies as a reference for comparison of suggested 
topology models, and our captured overlay snapshots can 
be used for trace-driven simulation of their proposed search 
mechanisms. 

Finally, the research studies on characterization of the 
Internet topology (e.g., [8]) and network topology genera- 
tors (e.g., [34]) are closely related to our work. However, 
these studies focus on the Internet topology rather than an 
overlay topology. We plan to conduct further characteri- 
zation of the Gnutella topology by applying some of the 


suggested graph analysis in these studies to the Gnutella 
overlay topology. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper, using Gnutella, we presented the first detailed 
characterization of an unstructured two-tier overlay topol- 
ogy that is typical of modern popular P2P systems, based 
on accurate and complete snapshots. We described fun- 
damental challenges in capturing accurate snapshots, and 
demonstrated that inaccurate snapshots can lead to erro- 
neous conclusions—such as a power-law degree distribu- 
tion. We characterized the graph-related properties of in- 
dividual snapshots, the dynamics of the overlay topology 
across different time scales, and investigated the underly- 
ing causes and implications. Our main findings are sum- 
marized in Section 1.1. 

This study developed essential insights into the behav- 
ior of overlay topologies which are necessary to improve 
the design and evaluation of peer-to-peer file-sharing ap- 
plications. The existence of a stable well-connected core 
of long-lived peers suggests that there may be benefits in 
terms of increasing search resilience in the face ofd the 
overlay dynamics, by biasing/directing the search towards 
longer lived peers and therefore towards this core. It may 
also be useful to cache indexes or content at long-lived 
peers in order to reduce load on the stable core, especially if 
the biased forwarding of queries is adopted. For example, 
the idea of one-hop replication [21], intended for power- 
law topologies, can be changed to a probabilistic one-hop 
replication biased towards peers with longer uptime. 

We are continuing this work along a number of direc- 
tions. We are actively monitoring the Gnutella network 
and plan to further examine the dynamics of peer partic- 
ipation over short time scales, explore any longer term 
trends in the topology, and observe variations in several 
key properties (e.g., small-world coefficient, degree distri- 
bution, and mean pairwise distance) with time. We are ap- 
plying our techniques to develop characterizations of the 
eDonkey/Overnet and BitTorrent P2P networks in ongoing 
work. 
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Notes 


' An earlier version of our work on graph-related properties of Gnutella 
appeared as an extended abstract in SIGMETRICS 2005 [32]. 

?Throughout this paper, by “uptime” we mean the time that has elapsed 
since the peer has arrived. 

3http://netflow.internet2.edu/weekly/ 

4The degree distribution for all the presented results is limited to 500, 
which includes all but a handful of peers with larger degree that are dis- 
cussed later. 

5To reduce the crawling speed, we simply limited the degree of con- 
currency (i.e., number of parallel connections) to 60 in Cruiser. 

©To properly compare these snapshots with different sizes, the y-axis 
in Figure 4(a) was normalized by number of peers in the snapshot 

7To our surprise, it appears that these peers monitor exchanged mes- 
sages among other participating peers. They could be trying to locate 
copyright infringement among Gnutella users or collecting ratings infor- 
mation to measure which songs consumers might like to buy. 

8Note that Gnutella does not run as a daemon. Therefore, peer ar- 
rival/departure is a reliable indication of user action. We are mindful that 
dynamic IP addresses could force some peers to leave and rejoin the net- 
work with a new address. However, this does not affect our analysis since 
we examine the effect of each departure/arrival event on the overlay dy- 
namics. 
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Should Internet Service Providers Fear Peer-Assisted Content Distribution? 


Thomas Karagiannis 
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Abstract 


Recently, peer-to-peer (P2P) networks have emerged as 
an attractive solution to enable large-scale content distri- 
bution without requiring major infrastructure investments. 
While such P2P solutions appear highly beneficial for con- 
tent providers and end-users, there seems to be a growing 
concern among Internet Service Providers (ISPs) that now 
need to support the distribution cost. In this work, we ex- 
plore the potential impact of future P2P file delivery mech- 
anisms as seen from three different perspectives: i) the con- 
tent provider, ii) the ISPs, and iii) individual content con- 
sumers. Using a diverse set of measurements including Bit- 
Torrent tracker logs and payload packet traces collected at 
the edge of a 20,000 user access network, we quantify the 
impact of peer-assisted file delivery on end-user experience 
and resource consumption. We further compare it with the 
performance expected from traditional distribution mecha- 
nisms based on large server farms and Content Distribution 
Networks (CDNs). 

While existing P2P content distribution solutions may 
provide significant benefits for content providers and end- 
consumers in terms of cost and performance, our results 
demonstrate that they have an adverse impact on ISPs’ 
costs by shifting the associated capacity requirements from 
the content providers and CDNs to the ISPs themselves. 
Further, we highlight how simple “locality-aware” P2P de- 
livery solutions can significantly alleviate the induced cost 
at the ISPs, while providing an overall performance that ap- 
proximates that of a perfect world-wide caching infrastruc- 
ture. 


1 Introduction 


Peer-to-peer (P2P) networks, where commodity personal 
computers form a cooperative network and share their re- 
sources (storage, CPU, bandwidth), have recently emerged 
as a solution to large scale content distribution without re- 
quiring major infrastructure investments. By capitalizing 
on the bandwidth of end-nodes, content providers that use 
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peer-assisted solutions can benefit from a cost-effective dis- 
tribution of bandwidth-intensive content to thousands of 
simultaneous users, both Internet-wide and in private net- 
works. 

Peer-assisted solutions are inherently self scalable, in 
that the bandwidth capacity of the system increases as more 
nodes arrive: each new node requests service from, but also 
provides service to, the other nodes. The network can thus 
spontaneously adapt to the demand by taking advantage 
of the resources provided by every end-node, thus mak- 
ing it more resilient to “flash crowd” events, which may 
challenge content distribution networks with hundreds of 
servers [10]. Overall, the system’s capacity grows at the 
same rate as the demand, creating limitless scalability for a 
fixed cost. 

The best example of such peer-assisted content distribu- 
tion architectures is BitTorrent, which has been embraced 
by several content providers (Lindows, Blizzard) to reduce 
the load from congested servers, minimize the distribution 
cost, and improve download times of software and patch 
releases. However, while such peer-assisted architectures 
can provide significant benefits to end-users and content 
providers, there seems to be a growing concern among In- 
ternet Service Providers (ISPs) regarding the cost of sup- 
porting such solutions. Since demand is shifted from data 
centers to end-nodes, peers become servers for other peers 
at the network edge. This shift increases the amount of 
data served by each ISP without a corresponding increase 
in revenue from the peer-hosted data services provided. 

In this paper, we explore the potential impact of future 
peer-assisted mechanisms as seen from three different per- 
spectives: i) the content provider, ii) the ISPs, and iii) 
the individual users. In particular, we focus on how peer- 
assisted solutions affect ISP’s traffic as load is shifted from 
the content provider’s data center to peers at the edge of the 
network. We study how peer-assisted solutions affect ISPs 
over a range of parameters, and compare them with other 
solutions such as deploying large server farms or caching- 
based solutions. To this extent, we use a diverse set of 
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measurements including BitTorrent tracker logs and pay- 
load packet traces collected on the Internet link of an ISP 
network. 

Despite the benefits for content providers and end- 
consumers, our results demonstrate that peer-assisted con- 
tent distribution solutions have an adverse impact on ISPs’ 
costs. In particular, we show that current peer-assisted solu- 
tions roughly double the total traffic on the ISPs access link 
as well as their peak load due to the outbound network traf- 
fic. The reason is the lack of consideration of peer-assisted 
algorithms toward optimizing ISP’s bandwidth. Such over- 
head is pushing a number of ISPs toward regulating such 
traffic, e.g. placing downloading caps. On the other hand, 
an ISP-friendly protocol that would minimize the ISPs’ 
cost could ease such concerns and prevent providers from 
blocking or shaping P2P exchanges. 

One way of providing an ISP-friendly system is by de- 
ploying caches that store the files being requested by the 
peers. Such a cache system would significantly reduce 
external network traffic for ISPs. However, caching in- 
frastructures need to be compatible with a wide variety of 
P2P implementations and require extra hardware and main- 
tenance support. Instead, we consider the possibility of 
adding small changes to existing peer-assisted distribution 
algorithms to mimic the performance of a caching solution. 
In this regard, we highlight how simple “locality-aware” 
peer-assisted delivery solutions can significantly alleviate 
the induced cost at the ISPs, while providing an overall per- 
formance that approximates that of a world-wide caching 
infrastructure. 

The highlights of our work can be summarized in the 
following points: 


e We provide a detailed study that sheds light on and 
quantifies the impact of peer-assisted content distrib- 
ution solutions on ISPs based on real Internet traces. 


e We present evidence that establish the potential for 
locality-aware “peer-assisted” solutions. We estimate 
and quantify file-availability and user-overlap in time 
where such solutions are feasible. 


e We describe easily deployable architectures for effi- 
cient peer-assisted content distribution. For each case, 
we quantify the benefits and highlight potential sav- 
ings. 


Overall, our work aims at providing ISPs and content 
providers with a pragmatic, empirical cost-benefit analy- 
sis of current and future possible peer-assisted solutions for 
content distribution. 

The remainder of the paper is structured as follows. In 
Section 2 we make the case for BitTorrent-like systems as 
P2P-mechanisms that could facilitate large scale content 
distribution and describe BitTorrent’s functionality. In sec- 
tion 3, we demonstrate that current P2P systems and specif- 


ically BitTorrent do not exploit locality and present the im- 
plications of such a practice on a small ISP. In Section 4 
we quantify the impact of P2P content distribution on the 
capacity requirements of an ISP network. Our findings mo- 
tivate the need for a locality aware mechanism that directs 
peers to obtain the requested content from other peers lo- 
cated inside the same network, if they exist. We describe 
such mechanisms and evaluate their performance in section 
5. In section 6, we describe related work. We discuss im- 
plications of our findings in section 7 and finally conclude 
in Section 8. 


2 P2P asa mechanism for large scale content 
distribution 


The P2P paradigm appears as an attractive alternative 
mechanism for large scale distribution of legal content 
(e.g., Avalanche [7]). Traditional content distribution 
mechanisms typically require vast investments in terms of 
infrastructure, usually in the form of CDNs and/or large 
server farms. 

However, P2P content distribution is only viable by sat- 
isfying the requirements of both the content providers and 
the end-users.Any newly adopted mechanism should not 
incur additional overhead on any of the involved parties, 
i.e. the content provider, the users, and the users’ ISPs. 

We believe that BitTorrent-like P2P systems present a 
unique potential in achieving the aforementioned goals. As 
a P2P protocol, BitTorrent enjoys the benefits of a distrib- 
uted system that is inherently more robust to events such 
as flash crowds, shown to be challenging even for CDNs 
with hundreds of servers [10], as well as cheaper in terms 
of infrastructure cost on the part of the content provider. 
Content distribution using BitTorrent has been shown to 
offer outstanding performance in terms of content deliv- 
ery rates to the clients [22, 9]. Lastly, BitTorrent features 
a unique policy across P2P protocols, called the tit-for-tat 
policy, which is described below and ensures higher con- 
tent availability. 

In detail, the BitTorrent file distribution protocol spec- 
ifies the functionality of three main entities [28]: a) a 
tracker which acts as a centralized server by coordinat- 
ing the distribution and receiving information from all con- 
nected peers (over HTTP), b) a torrent meta-info file with 
basic description of the specific file (length, hash, name, 
etc.) and the tracker (IP), and c) the actual peers down- 
loading the file. Peers only serving the file are referred 
to as “seeds”, while downloading peers are called “leech- 
ers”. Peers connect first to the tracker requesting a list of 
available peers in the network and then randomly select a 
subset of them to download from. This “peer” subset is pe- 
riodically updated based on the contributions of each indi- 
vidual uploader with each peer trying to achieve the maxi- 
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mum available throughput. BitTorrent is characterized by a 
“choke/unchoke” mechanism that encourages cooperation 
among peers (peers upload more to the peers that offer them 
more data, tit-for-tat policy). 

The “tit-for-tat” policy is a distinctive advantage of the 
BitTorrent system which renders it ideal for a P2P con- 
tent distribution scheme: Peers are forced to always share 
the content during their downloads while “free-riders” [2] 
are indirectly banned from the network. Given that unlike 
today’s P2P file-sharing networks, there is no notion of a 
“community” from the content distribution perspective, the 
tit-for-tat incentive ensures availability of the content as 
long as peers are requesting it. 

However, BitTorrent users have no incentive of sharing 
the content once the download is complete. This prac- 
tice is in contrast to the majority of P2P file-sharing net- 
works where files are often made available even long after 
the completion of the download. Thus, availability may 
be compromised in a P2P content distribution scheme if 
demand is not high enough to ensure a sufficient number 
of active users. In the latter case, the provider will then 
have to ensure a larger number of active “seeds” in the net- 
work increasing its cost but facilitating availability. Even 
in this case, the benefits of a peer-assisted solution out- 
weigh the cost compared to traditional content distribution 
approaches. 

In the following sections we study both the effect of 
peer-assisted content distribution on the resource require- 
ments of ISPs as well as the performance experienced by 
end-users. We use two different types of real measurement 
data. First, we study BitTorrent traffic from payload packet 
traces collected at a 20,000 user access network. These 
traces provide the view of file availability and potential sav- 
ings from an edge-network view at small time scales. In 
addition, we analyze the tracker log for the RedHat v9.0 
distribution that spans five months and offers a global per- 
spective to the same problem at larger time scales. 


3 P2P Content Distribution: the view from 
an edge network 


In this section, we first look into the overhead of content 
distribution through BitTorrent as experienced by an edge 
network. We then quantify the savings that could be gained 
in the same scenario if locality was exploited. We conclude 
by examining the implications of locality-aware mecha- 
nisms on the user experience. 

For this study we use three day-long packet traces col- 
lected with the high speed monitoring box described in [17] 
(Table 1). The monitor is installed on the access-link (full- 
duplex Gigabit Ethernet link) of a residential university that 
hosts numerous academic, research, and residential com- 
plexes with an approximate population of 20,000 users (a 
population equivalent of a small ISP). Our monitors cap- 


ture the TCP/IP header and adequate payload information 
from all packets crossing the link in both directions to en- 
able the identification of specific applications. P2P traffic 
accounts for approximately a third of the traffic in each one 
of the three traces (identified by the methodology described 
in [11]), while 13%-15% of the total traffic (8%-11% of 
the total packets) in the link is due to BitTorrent flows. The 
large fraction of BitTorrent traffic reveals its growing pop- 
ularity and offers a sufficient sample to study its dynamics. 


3.1 Methodology 
Studying the dynamics of the BitTorrent network in the 
traces involves identifying all BitTorrent packets, determin- 
ing their specific format and reconstructing all interactions 
across all BitTorrent flows. To identify BitTorrent flows 
and messages, we have developed a BitTorrent protocol 
dissector. While the Ethereal protocol analyzer [6] has a 
BitTorrent module, we encountered several problems with 
missed packets (e.g., TCP/IP packets that contained Bit- 
Torrent messages in the payload but were not identified by 
Ethereal), in the handling of out-of-order and fragmented 
BitTorrent messages and with multiple messages in the 
same TCP/IP packet. Furthermore, Ethereal’s BitTorrent 
module cannot dissect tracker HTTP request/responses. 
Specifically, we need to identify two types of messages 
for all BitTorrent flows: the tracker request/responses and 
the messages between peers. The nominal format for all 
packets can be found in [28]. The tracker request consists 
-among other things- of the peer id, the file hash and the 
local IP of the BitTorrent client (optional). The tracker re- 
sponse is usually a list of available clients for the requested 
file with statistics regarding the number of seeds, leechers 
etc. Regarding peer interactions, detecting the following 
BitTorrent messages is crucial to our analysis: 


e Handshake: The first BitTorrent message transmitted 
by the initiator of the connection. It specifies the hash 
of the file and the peer id. 


Piece: BitTorrent files are divided into Pieces. The 
size of each piece is usually 262K .B — 1MB and 
pieces are further subdivided in blocks of typically 
16K B. Blocks constitute the byte-segments that are 
actually transferred. The Piece message contains a 
data block of a given piece. The first nine bytes of 
the message specify the piece index, the byte offset 
within the piece and the size of the block. 


BitField: BitField specifies which pieces of the file are 
available for upload. It is a sequence of bits where set 
bits correspond to available pieces. It is typically the 
first message after the handshake. 


e Have: The Have message advertises that the sender 
has downloaded a piece and the piece is now available 
for upload. 
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Table 1: Description of full-payload packet traces 












































Set Date  |Day) Start Dur | Direc. | Src.IP| Dst.IP | Packets | Bytes Aver.Util. | Aver. Flows/Smin. 
Jan |2004-01-20] Tue|16:50 | 24.6h | Bi-dir. |2709K| 2626K |2308M |1223G |110.5 Mbps 596 K 
Apr |2004-04-23} Fri |15:40 | 33.6h | Bi-dir. }4502 K| 5742 K |3402M |1652G | 109.4 Mbps 570K 
May|2004-05-19}Wed/07:50 | 28.6h | Bi-dir. |1246K | 1301 K |3073M |1706G | 132.5 Mbps 799 K 





BitTorrent flows and messages are identified then 
through the following steps: a) individual packets are clas- 
sified into flows based on the 5-tuple (source/destination 
IPs, source/destination TCP ports and protocol), and b) our 
dissector looks for the BitTorrent handshake message in the 
first two data packets of a flow (the BitTorrent handshake 
should be the first data packet of a BitTorrent flow but we 
allow for malformed packets). If the packet contains a Bit- 
Torrent handshake then the flow is flagged and all packets 
are examined by our dissector. All packets of flagged flows 
are dissected by keeping state of the interactions between 
the source and destination IPs. Note that the file transferred 
between the two peers of a BitTorrent flow is only spec- 
ified at the Handshake message. Thus, while identifying 
a BitTorrent flow without the handshake message is possi- 
ble, distinguishing the file transferred is not. In our case, 
this limitation only affects BitTorrent flows that are already 
active at the beginning of our traces. 

Information on all BitTorrent interactions among peers 
allows us to track user requests, the associated downloads, 
the amount of time users request the same content at the 
same time, as well as the potential impact of locality aware 
peer-assisted content distribution on the utilization of net- 
work resources. We will look into each one of these metrics 
later in this section. 

Identifying individual peers per file: Our analysis de- 
pends on robust identification of distinct peers in the Bit- 
Torrent network. However, identifying individual peers 
from BitTorrent messages is far from straightforward. 

We can identify individual peers using a) tracker request 
and b) peer handshake messages. Limitations exist in both 
cases; while some of these restrictions are common, others 
are specific to each type of message. Thus each individual 
mechanism may be used to reinforce the accuracy of the 
other. Consequently, our peer identification relies on both 
methods. Pitfalls that need to be taken into account are the 
following : 

Network Address Translators (NATs): Peers cannot be 
identified based solely on the IP address because of NATs, 
in which multiple peers appear to have the same IP address. 
To overcome this limitation we couple the IP with the ob- 
served peer id. 

Peer id: The peer id is not unique for the same peer and 
varies with time and across flows. Typically the peer id 
comprises two parts: a) the first 6 — 8 bytes of the peer 
id (out of 20 total) reveal the user client and version of 
the client (e.g, -AZ2202-, Azureus client, version 2.2.0.2), 
and b) random bytes. The random portion of the peer id 


changes with time and across flows. Thus, coupling the 
IP with the peer id, may result in double-counting peers if 
the random part varies. To avoid this pitfall, we only cou- 
ple the IP with the non-random part of the id (the peer can 
be safely assumed to use the same BitTorrent client within 
the time scales of interest - in the rare case where multi- 
ple NATed users use the same client and IP address for the 
same file, we will consider them as one, thus underestimat- 
ing locality which is the main theme of this work). Thus, 
a distinct peer is now defined by the IP and non-random 
portion of the peer id. Note that the number of bytes de- 
scribing the non-random portion of the peer id varies with 
the client (e.g., for Azureus is 8 bytes while for BitComet 
is 6, etc.) [28]. 

BitSpirit (BS) client: Even the aforementioned definition 
of a peer does not guarantee identification of distinct peers 
due to the peer id assignment algorithm of the BS BitTor- 
rent client. BS clients employ a function called “Adjust 
Client Identify”, that modifies the non-random portion of 
the peer id to match the other peer’s client in every flow! 
The BitTorrent client of other peers is known through the 
tracker responses (tracker responses include a list of peer 
IPs, ports and peer ids). On the contrary, the random part of 
the peer id remains constant across flows. This operation of 
BS clients is only specific to peer handshake messages and 
can be overcome by collapsing all different peer ids from 
the same IP which present the same random part of peer 
id into one user. Also, this restriction may be overcome 
by correlating peers as found by peer handshake messages 
with those shown by tracker messages for the specific IPs. 
Proxies: The source IP of a tracker request does not al- 
ways correspond to the IP of the peer even when the peer is 
not behind a NAT. A number of tracker requests are inter- 
cepted by proxy servers (tracker requests use HTTP) sub- 
stituting the source IP of the peer with the one of the proxy. 
We identify such cases by the proxy_fwd_for header field 
(when available) which also reveals the original IP of the 
TCP packet. To avoid treating proxies as peers, we replace 
the proxy IP with the IP specified in the proxy_fwd for field. 
Random peer ids: A number of clients assigns random 
peer ids. This case affects mainly tracker requests and re- 
ports where the peer id may vary with time. As with the BS 
client restriction, correlating peer ids from handshake and 
tracker messages disambiguates individual users. 

To achieve robust identification of distinct peers, we em- 
ploy the above methodology in both types of messages 
(handshakes and tracker requests) separately and compare 
their outcomes. We found that the agreement between the 
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two cases was sufficient to discriminate individual users per 
file. In total, we observed only 3 files out of a total of 360, 
where the produced list of users per file was not the same 
across the two methods. In these cases, we selected the 
list with the least number of users to avoid overestimating 
potential benefits of locality. 


3.2 Hit Ratios 


We quantify locality in terms of hit ratios. The hit ratio 
(analogous to caching hit ratio) refers to content that has 
already been downloaded and is present locally within our 
monitored ISP. 
We examine the hit ratio along three dimensions: 

File hit ratio, where we assume that the complete file is 
“cached” locally after the first download. Local caching 
would be the equivalent of a local-aware P2P system, 
where once a full copy exists within the ISP (either one 
peer has the full copy, or pieces of the file are spread across 
the ISP’s customers), requests are served locally (assuming 
always active peers). Thus, the file hit ratio reveals the frac- 
tion of multiple downloads of the same content for the ISP 
in terms of the total number of downloaded files. Let N,, 
be the user population for file 2 within the ISP with n being 
the total number of files. Then, the file hit ratio is defined 
as follows: 


eis ae 1) 
is Ni 


Byte hit ratio, where we incorporate the file size in the hit 
ratio. The byte hit ratio is defined by multiplying each term 
in the sum of both the numerator and the denominator in 
the previous fraction by the size of file 2 (the file size can 
be inferred by the bitfield and piece messages). 

Piece hit ratio, where we examine what fraction of the in- 
coming downloaded pieces for each file existed locally at 
the time of the download. Local pieces can be inferred by 
outgoing BitTorrent messages. Thus, there is a “Hit” for a 
downloaded piece, if the specific piece was advertised ear- 
lier in the trace by a local user through the BitField or Have 
messages. The total hit ratio is then the fraction of hits di- 
vided by the total number of downloaded pieces. Note that 
while our monitoring point disallows the capture of local 
interactions (packets transferred within the ISP boundaries 
not crossing our monitored link), our view of the status of 
each file is not limited for two reasons: a) the BitField mes- 
sage reflects the current status of the file with every new 
flow for the same file (BitTorrent protocol is characterized 
by a large number of open connections which yields a sig- 
nificant number of flows), and b) once a new piece is ac- 
quired, the peer advertises the specific piece to all its con- 
nected peers with the Have message. 


Hit Ratio = 


'FileSize = Number of bits in the BitField x (maximum byte offset in 
a Piece message + block size of the Piece message) 


Table 2: File, byte and piece hit ratios for the three traces. 
January | April May 





























File Hit Ratio 14% 10.4% | 18.2% 
Byte Hit Ratio 12% 9.6% 13% 
Piece Hit Ratio 6% 6% 11.8% 





Table 2 presents the three hit ratios for all files across 
our three traces. The file hit ratio ranges from 10%-18% 
with the byte hit ratio being slightly lower. Taking into 
account specific piece and timing information reduces the 
hit ratio even more (6%-12%). Given the short duration 
of the traces (one day) and the small size of the monitored 
ISP the hit ratio is non negligible. Similar observation for 
one-day file and byte hit ratios have also been presented in 
[8][24] for the Kazaa network. 

Requested files in the network are short-lived in accor- 
dance with previous findings in other P2P networks [25]. 
Only three files existed in both the April and May traces, 
while the January and April traces had only one file in com- 
mon. Short-lived files imply that a P2P caching solution 
would not require large amounts of space and that if P2P 
nodes were to make their files available for a short period 
of time after the download is over, nodes could enjoy most 
of the possible sharing benefits. 


3.3. Peer overlap in time 


BitTorrent-like P2P systems assume the existence of a large 
number of active end users for a single file; peers partici- 
pate in the sharing of the content by uploading at the same 
rate approximately as they download (tit-for-tat). The as- 
sumption of simultaneous active users, while valid glob- 
ally, needs to also be valid within the boundaries of individ- 
ual ISPs so that locality is beneficial. Note that an “active” 
peer in BitTorrent implies that the peer is currently down- 
loading/uploading the specific content and not just partici- 
pating in the network. 

We quantify user overlap in time by tracking peer dy- 
namics for all files in the network. We are interested in files 
that are downloaded/uploaded by at least two local peers 
throughout our traces, since locality or caching would have 
no impact on files requested by a single peer. Files with at 
least two users account for 10.5% (18/172), 8.7% (30/346) 
and 11.1% (34/306) of the files for our January, April and 
May traces respectively. 

Peer overlap in time ranges from 30%-70% in our traces 
and is defined as the time during which more than one ac- 
tive users exist for at least one file versus the total time 
of the trace. Fig. | presents time overlap of peers for the 
April trace. The top line shows the number of “active” files 
in time; by active, we refer to files for which we observe 
activity at the specific time instance (download or upload). 
Note that we only plot files with more than one request over 
the whole trace. The bottom line shows the number of files 
with more than one “active” user at each time instance. Ac- 
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Figure |: Peer overlap in time. The lines reflect files with at least two 
users over the whole trace. The top line presents active files in time. The 
bottom line shows the number of files with at least 2 active users in time. 
Approximately 60% of the time multiple active users coexist and could 


cooperate in the distribution of the content. 
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Figure 2: Histogram of the maximum number of simultaneous users 
per file for all files with at least two users in our traces. User-overlap is 
present for approximately 50% of the files, while 15% of the files have at 
least 3 simultaneous users at some point in time. 


0 


tive files and users follow the known diurnal patterns while 
towards the beginning of the second day the number of ac- 
tive users and files increases significantly. Overall, there 
exists at least one file with at least two active users 25%, 
42% and 60% of the time for the January, April and May 
traces. Accounting for the fact that a number of already 
active BitTorrent flows at the beginning of our traces may 
have been missed, the percentages increase by 5%-10% af- 
ter removing the first 5-10 hours of the traces. 

The maximum number of simultaneous active peers per 
file in our traces is six. Fig. 2 shows the histogram of the 
maximum number of active users per file for all files re- 
quested by at least two peers. Locality could be exploited 
for 50% of the files where users coincide (we consider time 
overlap of at least 10 minutes to regard peers as simulta- 
neous). Moreover, we observe at least three simultaneous 
peers for roughly 15% of the files. 


3.4 Potential Savings on ISP bandwidth 

Having established the co-existence of active users for the 
same file, we now quantify the percentage of “unnecessary” 
downloaded bytes. To estimate potential savings, we as- 
sume two scenarios: a) the caching case, where all local 
pieces are available once downloaded irrespective of the 
availability of the peer having the piece, and b) the peer- 
assisted case, where only local pieces in active users are 
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Figure 3: Breakdown of downloaded bytes for files with at least 2 active 
users. 70%-90% of existing local pieces are downloaded externally while 
50%-90% of these pieces exist in active peers. 


considered. Local pieces are inferred by the BitField and 
Have messages as discussed previously. 

70%-90% of existing local pieces and 50%-90% of exist- 
ing local pieces in active users are downloaded externally! 
Fig. 3 summarizes our findings by presenting a breakdown 
of all downloaded bytes for files with N; > 1. Only a min- 
imum portion of bytes is downloaded locally even though 
more than 20% of the bytes exist in active users (with the 
exception of April). In an ideal caching scenario, at least 
40% of the content exists and could be downloaded locally. 


3.5 Performance Implications for the User 
Locality-aware peer-assisted content distribution mecha- 
nisms may have further benefits in terms of performance 
for individual peers. First, edge networks may feature 
much wider bottlenecks than the global Internet. In ad- 
dition, the number of hops between peers is likely to be 
smaller and the associated propagation delays shorter, if the 
traffic stays within the ISP. For instance, a Gigabit Ether- 
net Local Area Network is likely to offer shorter, higher- 
throughput paths, to local clients compared to the case 
where clients are redirected to cross the Internet in order 
to retrieve the same content. To test this assumption we 
proceed as follows. 

Our packet traces allow us to observe the throughput 
obtained by each user for each file retrieval at each 5 
minute interval. The aforementioned throughput value cor- 
responds to the performance experienced by the user using 
today’s BitTorrent system. In a locality-aware variation of 
BitTorrent the peer is going to be served by a local peer 
whenever such a peer is active. Consequently, for these pe- 
riods of simultaneous activity the peer is going to receive 
higher throughput than the one measured in our trace. We 
assume that the throughput offered by local peers is going 
to be at least as much as the maximum cumulative 5-minute 
throughput the user achieves throughout the trace, i.e. the 
peer is capable of matching its maximum upload/download 
rate. If we call r(i,t) the rate measured in the trace for 
user i at time interval t, and R(7) the maximum cumulative 
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Figure 4: Implications of locality on user performance. The upper plot 
presents the total download time per user without and with a locality- 
aware p2p scheme. The lower plot presents the percent improvement in 
the achieved mean download rate. 


Mean Rate Improvement (%) 


rate of user 7 across the entire trace, then our simulation 
works as follows: 1) while the cumulative number of bytes 
downloaded by all peers is smaller than the file size, users 
download at their measured rates r(i,t), 2) when the cu- 
mulative amount of bytes downloaded by the active users 
exceeds the size of the file, then all active users can down- 
load the rest of the file they need at R(i) (a rate which is 
likely to be lower than the actual rate the user can receive 
within his own network), 3) when user 7 finishes the down- 
load of the entire file, it leaves the network - the number of 
active users is reduced by one and the cumulative amount 
of bytes in the system is reduced by the number of bytes 
downloaded by the departing user (e.g. the file size); this 
means that when the last user leaves the network the cumu- 
lative amount of bytes in the system goes back to zero. At 
the end of the simulation we measure the total number of 
bytes downloaded by each user 7, and the amount of time 
it took for user 7 to finish the download. We then com- 
pute the average throughput each user 7 could achieve in 
the locality-aware case. 


We ran the simulation experiment described above for 
the three most popular files in our packet traces. Notice 
that these files had at least five user requests in a day and 
at least one user in the Torrent downloads the file in its 
entirety during the one day period. In Fig. 4, we plot the 
average latency in the two tested scenarios (locality and no- 
locality) and the mean rate improvement for each user. Ap- 
proximately 70% of the peers show increased mean rate in 
the locality scenario. The improvement ranges from mini- 
mal to more than 100% for a particular client, which expe- 
riences a mean rate improvement of up to 150%, resulting 
in a reduction in download time exceeding one hour. 24% 
of the clients experience more than 50% faster download 
rate, while 30% of the clients see no improvement with 
locality since no other user is active at the same time for 
that particular file and thus the file needs to be downloaded 
from outside the ISP. Admittedly, the sample provided by 
our packet traces is very small. However, given that larger 


networks are more likely to feature a larger pool of simul- 
taneous active users, the associated benefits in download 
times are likely to be even higher. 

Synopsizing our analysis of locality in our packet level 
traces we observe the following: 


e File, byte and piece hit ratios range from 6%-18% in 
a day, implying that approximately one in ten files is 
downloaded more than once within the ISP in a day. 


e Files are short-lived in the network with only a mini- 
mum number of files being requested across months. 


e Active users coincide at least 30% of the time and 
could potentially cooperate in a locality-aware P2P 
system. 


e At least 20% of the downloaded content existed lo- 
cally in active users, while a minimum of 40% existed 
locally in both active and nonactive users in two of our 
traces. 


e Peer download rates increase and download comple- 
tion times per peer decrease for at least 70% of the 
clients in an idealized peer-assisted scenario. 


4 Impact of Peer-Assisted Content Distribu- 
tion on ISPs: A global perspective 


In the previous section we established the benefits of lo- 
cality aware peer-assisted solutions for a small ISP both 
in terms of ingress bandwidth as well as user experience. 
In this section we study the impact of peer-assisted con- 
tent distribution systems on ISPs and content providers at a 
larger scale. We assess the overall effects of such a sys- 
tem, by studying the BitTorrent tracker log of the Red- 
hat v9.0 distribution. We analyze and compare traditional 
client-server distribution approaches with existing P2P and 
caching techniques, as well as locality-aware peer-assisted 
mechanisms. 

In the remaining of the section, we first provide a de- 
scription of the tracker log and the analysis methodology, 
and then present our findings for the various content distri- 
bution scenarios. 


4.1 Tracker log description and content dis- 
tribution scenarios 

The tracker log spans five months, from April to August 

2003, and consists of reports conveying the progress of in- 

dividual peers in downloading the 1.855GB of the Redhat 

v9.0 image file. As reported in [9] the user-population ex- 

hibits clear flash-crowd behavior. 

Each peer sends periodic (typically every 15-30 minutes) 
updates to the tracker containing the amount of uploaded 
and downloaded data for the specific interval. Every en- 
try of the log contains the IP address of the sender, a 
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timestamp and the peer report to the tracker. Peer reports 
typically contain the following fields: file hash, peer id, 
port, downloaded bytes, uploaded bytes, left bytes, event 
(started/completed/stopped), ip (optional) and numwant 
(preferred length of the requested peer list). 


Similar to our packet level analysis, identification of in- 
dividual peers through the tracker messages is the first es- 
sential element in order to explore the impact of the Red- 
hat distribution on the ISPs through the BitTorrent net- 
work. However, the procedure of distinguishing peers in 
the log messages poses further challenges beyond the pit- 
falls highlighted in section 3. First, the peer id is always 
random; user clients are not encoded in the peer id as, at the 
time, there existed one major client, namely the official Bit- 
Torrent client (http://www.bittorrent.com/). Second, user- 
sessions, especially multi-session downloads cannot be re- 
constructed in a straightforward manner (also discussed in 
[9]). A session is defined as a sequence of reports with the 
same IP and peer id which is modified with every paused 
and resumed session. Thus, calculating downloaded vol- 
umes per peer is problematic as the downloaded-bytes field 
refers to session and not overall bytes. Finally, users may 
change IPs across or within the same session. 


To disambiguate individual peers we employ the follow- 
ing methodology: 
A user is defined by the IP and the peer id in agreement 
with our practices in section 3. If the local IP exists in the 
peer report, we replace the IP address of the sender with 
the local peer IP, only if it does not correspond to private- 
address space (e.g., 192.168/24, etc.). The source IP ad- 
dress may reflect NATs or proxies and thus the local ad- 
dress is preferred. 
To track multi-session downloads originating from the 
same IP as well as users behind NATs, we correlate the 
number of /eft bytes across consecutive reports from the 
same IP and varying peer ids. The left-bytes field signi- 
fies the number of bytes left to complete the overall down- 
load of the file, decreasing with time for individual peers. 
Thus, we regard as two separate peers, peer ids for which 
the number of left bytes is increasing across two consecu- 
tive reports with the same IP. On the contrary, if the number 
of left bytes in the current report is less or equal to the pre- 
vious report, the two peer ids are merged into one (the most 
recent), potentially underestimating the user population in 
some cases. 
We track peers changing IPs within the same /24 subnet 
by maintaining a mapping of all peer ids to IPs. All re- 
ports with the same peer id originating from the same /24 
are treated as one peer (subject to our left-bytes condition 
above). We observed approximately 50K such reports (ap- 
proximately 2%). Users are less likely to switch IPs out- 
side /24 net boundaries (at least within the time-scale of 
minutes); however, note that users switching IPs across dif- 
ferent ISPs (e.g., the download resumes at a different loca- 


tion) do not affect our analysis, and in fact they should be 
treated as distinct peers (downloaded/uploaded bytes affect 
the current ISP in each case). 

After identifying the individual peers inside the network 
we group IP addresses into ISPs using the ASFinder mod- 
ule from the Coral Reef suite [12]. For the mapping we use 
BGP tables from RouteViews collected in May and August 
2003. Having a global view of where peers are located 
inside the network we study the impact of the following 
content distribution scenarios: 


e A server, server farm or CDN is responsible for the 
content distribution (Scenario 1). Peers receive the 
content directly from the server(s) that reside outside 
the ISP network. Every peer request corresponds to a 
transfer across the ISP’s Internet link. 

A distribution system based on a standard P2P system 
(Scenario 2). Here, content is distributed across peers. 
Peers are matched based on random selections in the 
network. However, we take into consideration the tim- 
ing information existing in the tracker log. Peers are 
matched only if both of them are active at a specific 
time interval. Peers become active at the time of their 
first report in the log or with a start event. Similarly, 
we consider peers inactive after a stop event or in the 
absence of a report for the specific peer within an hour. 
Timing information and stop/start event reports are vi- 
tal for two reasons: a) They minimize the probability 
of double-counting peers (smooth transition to a new 
peer id), and b) they allow us to reproduce the dynam- 
ics of today’s popular P2P systems. If matched peers 
appear both within the boundaries of the same ISP, 
their download/upload volumes are not considered for 
the specific time-interval, as they do not incur any cost 
for the ISP (the transfer is local). 


A distribution system based on a P2P BitTorrent-like 
system (Scenarios 3&4), where peers periodically re- 
define their peer list based on measurements of the up- 
load throughput offered by other peers in the network. 
In this case a peer obtains the requested content se- 
lecting peers randomly from groups of active users of 
comparable upload throughput (tit-for-tat policy). The 
upload bands are based on a per-IP maximum upload 
throughput as observed throughout the log (scenario 
3), or on peer instantaneous upload throughputs (sce- 
nario 4). Similar to scenario 2, we consider all timing 
information (active/inactive peers) from the log, and 
transfers within the boundaries of an ISP are not taken 
into consideration. 


e A peer-assisted content distribution system exploiting 
locality within the ISP’s boundaries (Scenario 5). In 
this scenario, a peer requesting content will be redi- 
rected to any active peer (if available) within the same 


?The use of different routing tables does not impact our findings. 
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Figure 5: Graphical representation of the examined scenarios. a) Each new download incurs additional cost for the ISP while the content provider 
uploads as many copies as individual users. b) The content provider uploads less copies shifting the distribution cost to the ISPs through P2P. c) An 
idealized peer-assisted solution ensures that one copy is downloaded per ISP while users cooperate internally. d) A caching solution where a copy is 


downloaded per ISP and all users are served from the local cache. 


ISP (we discuss such mechanisms in Section 5). As- 
suming that multiple active users within an ISP have 
the ability to cooperate, we nominate a “leader” peer 
that first acquires the content and serves the rest of 
local users. The leader is the peer with the most avail- 
able content (inferred by the left-bytes field) at every 
interval. Thus, when a leader is active within an ISP 
all other local peers are served by the leader. Note 
that the leader is more of a conceptual entity for byte- 
tracking purposes in the log, than an actual implemen- 
tation of a peer-assisted solution. In reality, such a 
model assumes that peers have different, overlapping 
or not pieces of the file and cooperate by serving each 
other; an assumption which should not be far from re- 
ality since downloaded pieces are chosen randomly. 


e A distributed caching architecture (Scenario 6) re- 
sembling a perfect content distribution network with 
caches at the access link(s) of each ISP. In this sce- 
nario, we assume infinite-space caches at the edge of 
the network, resulting in only one downloaded-copy 
of the content per ISP. Clients requesting the content 
are served locally by the cache. Thus, only the first 
download for each ISP incurs cost and will be con- 
sidered. Caching would be the equivalent of a perfect 
peer-assisted distribution scenario, where local peers 
are always active and can satisfy all requests. 

Fig. 5 graphically depicts the various scenarios. The con- 
tent provider shifts the cost of distribution to end-nodes of 
the network with P2P (Fig. 5(a)&(b)), while locality mech- 
anisms (peer-assisted Fig. 5(c) or caching Fig. 5(d)) pro- 
vide savings for ingress ISP traffic. 


4.2 Evaluation of content distribution sce- 
narios 

We now evaluate the cost and benefits for the content 

provider and the ISPs for all scenarios described in the pre- 

vious section. First, we provide the evaluation metrics and 

a brief overview of our findings, and then present extensive 

results for each case. 


4.2.1 Metrics and Overview 

We study the benefits and costs in terms of traffic volumes 
for the content provider and the ISPs. All scenarios are 
evaluated under the same set of metrics. 


To quantify the ISP cost, we measure the total 
ingress/egress bandwidth consumed, as well as the 95*” 
percentile of traffic in hourly intervals as observed on their 
access links. Such metrics are of significant interest to ISPs 
since they typically translate to monetary costs. Scheme 
performance is summarized across ISPs using the average 
value of the obtained distributions. 

Content provider cost is measured in terms of total traffic 
served which corresponds to the bandwidth requirements 
that the provider should meet in each case. As with the ISP 
cost, we also measure the 95*” percentile of the total traffic 
served per hourly interval. Our findings can be summarized 
in the following points: 


e Peer-assisted content distribution reduces ISP down- 
link bandwidth by a factor of two. 


e A P2P locality case only requires 1.5 times the peak 
capacity required by a perfect caching algorithm. 


e ISPs are required to upload just over only one copy of 
the content satisfying at the same time a large number 
of local peers with a local-aware solution. 


e ISP savings in the peer-assisted scenario increase 
roughly linearly to the logarithm of active users. 


e The overhead of a peer-assisted approach in terms of 
peak load as defined by the 95*” percentile, is mini- 
mal and in some cases even less than the respective 
overhead of a caching solution. 


In the remainder of this section we expand on the above 
findings. 


4.2.2 Impact on Downloaded Traffic 
In this section, we consider the impact that peer-assisted 
content distribution has on the ISP’s downstream traffic. 
A peer-assisted distribution scheme can lead to downlink 
bandwidth savings only if there are multiple peers concur- 
rently downloading the same file within the ISP. If no active 
peers exist for the same file or the matching algorithm does 
not have the ability to account for them, then the benefits 
of peer-assisted distribution, in terms of downstream band- 
width, can be significantly reduced. 

Table 3 presents the average value of the total and the 
95" percentile of the data downloaded by each ISP for 
our 6 content distribution scenarios and for both May and 
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August BGP tables (ASI and AS2 respectively). P2P al- 
gorithms that match nodes at random (scenario 2) provide 
very little benefit in terms of ISP bandwidth savings com- 
pared to client/server distribution. In fact, a P2P algorithm 
with random peer matching provides less than 2% band- 
width savings over the case where the same file is distrib- 
uted once for each client. 

However, current P2P systems such as BitTorrent do not 
rely on a completely random matching of nodes. As dis- 
cussed in previous sections, BitTorrent features an algo- 
rithm that leads to peers clustering according to their up- 
load capacities. Such a P2P algorithm may result in lo- 
cality, if nodes within an ISP were to have similar down- 
load/upload speeds. 

Table 3 shows that BitTorrent-like systems improve the 
locality as more local clients are matched, however, the ex- 
tra benefits compared to a completely random selection are 
almost negligible. A potential reason is that the user popu- 
lation for each throughput band is quite large, ergo random 
peer selection within the band is more likely to lead to a 
peer outside the ISP. 

On the contrary, peer-assisted locality solutions of- 
fer high potential benefits. Our results show that a 
peer-assisted locality-aware scheme can reduce the ISP’s 
ingress link utilization by a factor of two. 

Finally, the perfect caching solution provides the best 
possible benefits for the ISP since only one copy of the 
file is downloaded regardless of the number of internal re- 
quests. Compared to the caching infrastructure, the peer- 
assisted locality-aware solution results in several times the 
optimal bandwidth requirements, since peers are not al- 
ways active resulting in multiple downloads per ISP. Never- 
theless, one should note that in absolute terms, the amount 
of traffic generated by such a peer-assisted scheme is only 
a small fraction of what a client/server solution would pro- 
duce. 

In terms of the 95‘” percentile, Table 3 demonstrates that 
locality-aware solutions perform much closer to a caching 
infrastructure. In most cases, a P2P solution requires only 
approximately 1.5 times the amount of peak capacity re- 
quired by a caching solution. P2P systems are most help- 
ful when demand is high since a large number of simul- 
taneous users provides increasing opportunities for coop- 
eration. However, when user populations is low, P2P sys- 
tems like BitTorrent almost revert to a client/server model. 
Thus, P2P systems even though they do not operate at the 
optimal when decreasing the total amount of traffic, they 
appear most beneficial when they are needed the most (e.g. 
during peak loads). 


4.2.3. Impact on Uploaded Traffic 

Since peers become servers in the P2P paradigm, ISPs 
are bound to observe increasing amounts of egress traf- 
fic, which may considerably impact their bandwidth cost. 


Table 3: Downloaded data (in MB) by each ISP. Percent- 
ages show savings compared to the client/server model. 


























ASI (Avrg) | AS2(Avrg)_ | ASI (95%?) | AS2 (95%) 
Se.l 14137 15313 804 862 
Se.2 | 13954 (1.3%) | 15110(1.3%) | 794 (1.3%) 854 (1%) 
Sc.3 | 13784 (2.5%) | 14920 (2.6%) | 786(2.2%) | 843 (2.3%) 
Sc.4 | 13872 (1.9%) | 15023 (1.9%) | 791 (1.7%) | 852 (1.1%) 
Sce.5 | 6710 (52.5%) | 7243 (52.7%) | 625 (22.3%) | 688 (20.2%) 
Sc.6 | 1191 (91.6%) | 1268 (91.7%) | 459 (42.9%) | 490 (43.2%) 




















Table 4: Average uploaded data (in MB) by each ISP. 









































ASI AS2 ASI AS2 
(avg) | (avg) | (95%) | (95%") 
Client/Server - - - - 
P2P Random 17239 | 18188 750 789 
P2P BitT 17551 | 18538 759 808 
P2P Locality 2827 2971 238 248 
savings 84% 84% 68% 69% 
Caching - - - - 








This imposed cost is evident in table 4, where simple P2P 
content distribution results in high upstream bandwidth re- 
quirements compared to the traditional client server model 
(or the caching infrastructure) where local users do not 
serve content. 


On the contrary, locality keeps most of the traffic within 
the ISP’s boundaries while the amount of traffic uploaded 
externally is reduced by more than a factor of 6. In fact 
most ISPs only need to upload slightly over one copy of the 
file in order to satisfy a large number of internal users. Ex- 
amination of the 95*” percentile offers similar observations 
when comparing current P2P with locality aware systems. 
However, cross-examination of the peak capacity across ta- 
bles 3 and 4 shows that the peak upload capacity required 
is much smaller than the download capacity. 


4.2.4 Impact vs. ISP size 


We now examine how peer-assisted content distribution af- 
fects ISPs depending on their size. Fig. 6 shows the savings 
in terms of total traffic and the 95*” percentile offered by 
a perfect peer-assisted locality-aware solution compared to 
a client-server solution depending on the maximum num- 
ber of active users inside an ISP (which is a rough indi- 
cation of the ISP’s size). Fig. 6(a) shows that savings 
from the peer-assisted locality-aware solution increase al- 
most linearly with the logarithm of the number of active 
users. While small ISPs do not experience high benefits as 
expected, medium and large-size ISPs greatly benefit from 
the peer-assisted locality-aware system. In fact, the ben- 
efits for ISPs with more than thirty maximum active users 
are higher than 60%. In terms of the 95"” percentile, the 
benefits are even higher for the same population size; for 
a system with a maximum number of active users equal to 
thirty, the benefits are approximately 80% (Fig. 6(b)). 
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Scenario 5 (P2P-assisted locality) 
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4.2.5 P2P Locality-Aware vs Proxy Caches 


We now examine how optimal the peer-assisted solution 
appears compared to per-ISP caching. 


Figure 7 presents the ratio of bytes downloaded by a 
peer-assisted solution versus a caching solution. The over- 
head of a peer-assisted solution can be quite high compared 
to the caching solution for small ISPs, since the request 
rate is low. As the ISP size increases, the overhead of the 
peer-assisted solution also increases and large ISPs need to 
download a larger number of copies compared to a caching 
solution. However, the overhead appears to flatten out at 
large ISP sizes since large number of active users ensures 
cooperation. 


On the contrary the overhead of a a locality-aware solu- 
tion is small compared to caching in terms of the 95*” per- 
centile. Indeed, the 95"” percentile of the peer-assisted so- 
lution is equal to or even lower from the one of the caching 
scenario. The lower 95‘” percentile in the peer-assisted 
case results from the fact that most peak rates observed in 
the peer-assisted solution are lower than the peak rate of 
the caching scheme, thus pushing the percentile closer to 
the mean rate. 


Scenario 5 (P2P-assisted locality) 
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Figure 6: Savings of a peer-assisted distribution versus the traditional client/server model in terms of total traffic and the 95*” percentile with respect 
to the ISP size (maximum number of active users). ISPs with more than thirty active users experience savings of 60% and 80% for total and peak traffic 
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(b) Overhead of a locality-aware algorithm over a perfect 


caching system as a function of the ISP’s size (95th percentile) 
Figure 7: Comparison of the peer-assisted distribution versus a perfect caching infrastructure. While in terms of total traffic the overhead appears high, 
the two scenarios appear equivalent in terms of peak traffic. The overhead in terms of total traffic flattens out with increasing ISP size. 


Table 5: Total egress server capacity 

















AS1 AS2 ASI AS2 
(avg) _| (avg) _|_(95%") | (95%) 
Client-Server || 59.8TB | 59.8TB | 17TB 17 TB 
P2P Locality 28.4TB | 28.3TB | 8.1TB | 8.1TB 
savings 52.5% 52.7% 52.3% 52.3% 
Caching 5 TB 5 TB 16TB | 1.6TB 
savings 91.6% 91.7% 91% 91% 


























4.2.6 Impact of Locality on the Content Provider 


Finally, we consider the reduction in bandwidth enjoyed 
by the content provider when a peer-assisted locality-aware 
solution is used. To estimate the amount of data served by 
the content provider in the peer-assisted case, we assume 
that requests which are not satisfied within an ISP need 
to be satisfied by the content provider. This is an upper 
bound of the amount of bandwidth required from the con- 
tent provider since a fraction of the requests would also be 
satisfied by other ISPs in a P2P system. 


Table 5 demonstrates that locality results in less than half 
the resource requirements when compared to the client- 
server model both in terms of total egress traffic and 95" 
percentile. Further, a caching solution reduces the total 
egress capacity by one order of magnitude. 
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Table 6: Downloaded data (in MB) by each ISP for different locality algorithms. 
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13964 (1.2%) 
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11643 (17.7%) 


10864 (23.1%) | 10227 (27.5%) | 6710 (52.5%) 
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709 (11.8%) 689 (14.3%) 625 (22.3%) 








Table 7: Uploaded data (in MB) for each ISP. 











| /24 /16 | DOMAIN | Proxy Tracker 
P2P Loc. (Avrg) 5415 | 4656 4735 2827 
P2P Loc. (95) || 317 | 286 289 238 























5 Locality Algorithms and their Perfor- 
mance 

In this section we describe two simple potential imple- 
mentations of a peer-assisted content distribution mech- 
anism and compare their performance. Locality may be 
implemented either by ISPs or be imposed by the content 
provider. ISPs may implement a locality-aware BitTorrent- 
like system by deploying proxy-trackers at the edges of 
their network. Proxy-trackers will then intercept requests 
of local peers and redirect them to any existing active users 
within the boundaries of the ISP. This practice corresponds 
to our peer-assisted locality scenario which we extensively 
studied throughout the previous section. However, such 
infrastructure-based solutions are not always possible to 
deploy and maintain. 

Alternative locality-based algorithms may be supported 
by the content provider without relying on extra infrastruc- 
ture being deployed. Such locality solutions could be im- 
plemented with small modifications to BitTorrent trackers 
and could consider algorithms based on simple prefix rules, 
domain names, or more sophisticated hierarchical prefix 
matching rules, network-aware clustering [13] or routing 
table lookups (the two latter cases would lead to perfor- 
mance very similar to the proxy-tracker scenario). 

To evaluate the performance of such algorithms, we as- 
sume a certain division of clients among ISPs based on 
AS information from our May BGP table (results are sim- 
ilar for August). Then, we compare the performance of 
different locality algorithms versus a perfect P2P locality- 
aware system that would utilize a proxy-tracker at the edge 
of each ISP. Note however that the resulting matching of 
peers in the peer-assisted scheme will be inefficient when 
the imposed locality algorithm does not match AS bound- 
aries (for example a locality algorithm based on a/16 prefix 
matching). 

Tables 7 and 6 show the amount of data downloaded and 
uploaded by each ISP depending on the locality algorithm 
used. The percentage results in brackets are the savings 
with respect to a client/server solution. Table 6 shows that 
locality solutions that try to match clients within the same 
DNS domain are not as efficient as proxy-tracker solutions, 
however, they provide roughly 50% of the overall bene- 
fits. The limitations of such a solution arise from the fact 


that different clients in the same domain may span multiple 
ASes, thus, generating large amount of cross-over traffic 
among ISPs. 

Static prefix-based solutions (e.g. /24, /16) that match 
users within a certain prefix perform overall slightly worse 
than a DNS based solution. Small prefixes (e.g. /24) result 
in creating small groups with a limited population of active 
users, while on the contrary, very large prefixes result in 
users being too spread across multiple ISPs. Our results 
indicate that the best prefix-based grouping is /13, which 
performs slightly better than the domain-matching case. 

Finally, we also examine the performance of a 
hierarchical-prefix matching solution where users are first 
matched within a /24 prefix, then, /16, /14, and finally /13. 
The advantages of such a hierarchical solution would be 
that a) peer-matching can dynamically accommodate ISPs 
of different sizes, and b) nearby peers within an ISP are 
matched first. The hierarchical-matching algorithm pro- 
vides the best performance after a proxy-tracker matching 
scheme, although, it still fails to match a large number of 
local peers. This may be due to the fact that ASes typi- 
cally own non-consecutive ranges of IP addresses, a prac- 
tice that decreases the effectiveness of any prefix-matching 
algorithm. 


6 Related Work 


Previous work on BitTorrent has focused on measurements 
[4, 9], theoretical analysis [22], and improvements [27]. 
Izal et al. analyze the log of a BitTorrent tracker show- 
ing the flash-crowd effect of a single file, download speeds, 
and the amount of time that peers stay after they have com- 
pleted the download [9]. Pouwelse et al. present an exten- 
sive analysis of BitTorrent showing availability, peer up- 
times, and providing a better understanding of peer inter- 
arrival times [21]. 

Apart from BitTorrent, several measurement studies 
have addressed the issues of availability [2, 3, 8], in- 
tegrity [29], flash-crowds [4][14], and download perfor- 
mance [1][26][25][3] in other P2P systems. Saroiu et 
al. use SProbe (sprobe.cs.washington.edu) to measure the 
bandwidth of Gnutella peers [25]. Liang et al. provide 
an extensive study of the performance of the KaZaA net- 
work [15]. An analysis of Gnutella traces in terms of re- 
source demand, popularity of particular search terms, over- 
lay topology, and node latency was presented by Nogueira 
et al. [18]. Gnutella data, was also examined by Ripeanu 
and Foster [23], focusing on node connectivity, overlay 
topology, and protocol message overhead. A trace analysis 
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of the network traffic from the perspective of traffic char- 
acterization and bandwidth provisioning was presented by 
Sen and Wang [26]. Markatos [16] conducted a study of 
Gnutella protocol traffic aimed at caching query/response 
traffic to reduce network load. Leibowitz et al [14] exam- 
ined Kazaa traffic to determine proportion of total network 
traffic by file popularity. 

To the best of our knowledge, this paper presents the first 
rigorous study of the impact that peer-assisted content dis- 
tribution solutions have on ISPs from both a local and a 
global perspective. The fact that users in peer-assisted so- 
lutions only form a sharing community only while down- 
loading the same file, significantly differentiates them from 
other existing file-sharing applications and has important 
implications in the potential benefit of locality-based solu- 
tions. For instance, [24] provides an extensive analysis of 
content delivery systems, including CDN caching, KaZaa, 
and Gnutella. However, their results do not carry over well 
to peer-assisted solutions such as BitTorrent where coop- 
eration only happens if clients are active and sharing the 
same file. 

Regarding the locality analysis, previous studies have 
proposed new ways of clustering peers (e.g. [5][19][20]) 
and studied the potential benefits of locality in P2P file- 
sharing systems such as KaZaa and Gnutella [8][24]. In 
this work, we quantify the potential benefits of peer- 
assisted locality-aware solutions in a real setting and study 
the benefits of very simple locality algorithms that require 
minor changes to existing solutions. Moreover, we study 
the potential benefit that locality-based solutions have for 
the content provider and the clients in terms of bandwidth 
reduction and decreased download times respectively. 


7 Discussion 


Our analysis thus far has presented a detailed description 
of the cost and benefits of locality-aware peer-assisted con- 
tent distribution. However, we would like to stress here a 
number of implications based on our findings. 

Global vs. local benefits: Our analysis presents two 
different perspectives of the potential long-term benefits of 
peer-assisted content distribution. While in the global case 
total savings appear significant, locality appears to only of- 
fer minimal savings in our monitored network. This dis- 
crepancy is due to various factors, some inherent to each 
case, others reflecting our measurement data. First, since 
savings depend on the ISP size (section 4), benefits are lim- 
ited for our monitored network (smaller than typical ISPs 
with a limited number of simultaneous active users). Fur- 
ther, while the tracker log covers a period of six months 
(including the initial flash crowd effect), the duration of 
all our packet traces is roughly a day thus hiding potential 
benefits. Finally, locality analysis for our monitored ISP 
reflects a large number of files (unpopular files or files past 


the flash crowd effect reduce the observed hit ratios) versus 
one tracker in the Redhat log data. 

Peer-assisted vs. existing content distribution solu- 
tions: Our analysis does not in any way suggest that peer- 
assisted solutions should replace current content distribu- 
tion practices such as CDNs. Issues such as file availability 
with small user population, limited end-to-end connectiv- 
ity with NATs, security, reliability and service guarantees 
need to be robustly resolved before such solutions can be 
deployed in a commercial setting. In the meantime, our 
findings suggest that peer-assisted schemes will definitely 
prove beneficial when complementing current practices. 

Impact of peer-assisted content distribution on inter- 
nal ISP traffic: While locality-aware peer-assisted solu- 
tions appear attractive for ISPs, we would like to stress here 
that decreasing egress traffic may create the need for traf- 
fic re-engineering within ISP boundaries to account for the 
additional internal upload traffic. Increased upload traffic 
may prove especially important for those ISPs that depend 
on other carriers to deliver last-mile traffic (e.g., European 
Tier-2 ISPs). In fact, for such ISPs, utilizing their transit 
egress capacity might result in a more cost-effective solu- 
tion rather than re-routing traffic internally. Caching, on 
the contrary, fits naturally with the traditional asymmetric 
architecture of today’s ISPs, where the downstream chan- 
nel is more heavily provisioned relative to the upstream, 
driven by the assumption that customers download more 
than what they upload. 


8 Conclusions 


Based on payload packet traces as well as tracker-based 
logs, we have studied the impact that local-aware peer- 
assisted content distribution solutions can have on ISPs, 
content providers, and end-users. In particular, we 
have identified that current P2P solutions are very ISP- 
unfriendly, generating large amount of unnecessary traffic 
both downstream as well as upstream. 

We studied locality in the context of BitTorrent. Our 
traces indicate that BitTorrent is locality-unaware, severely 
increasing ISPs’ bandwidth requirements. In particular, up 
to 70-90% of existing local content was found to be down- 
loaded from external peers. 

In BitTorrent, users typically only share content while 
their download is active. Our results show that such 
a feature does not significantly impact the benefits of a 
BitTorrent-like solution. In fact, we found that users re- 
questing the same file within an ISP overlap 30%-70% of 
the time and could, therefore, efficiently help each other if 
a locality algorithm were in place. Furthermore, by hav- 
ing users stay longer after the download is complete and 
share their content, the potential benefit of a locality al- 
gorithm would be an extra 20%-40% in terms of reduced 
downloaded bytes by the ISP. 
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Peer-assisted content distribution incurs significant up- 
stream capacity costs for the transit links (roughly dou- 
bling the bandwidth requirements). However, simple local- 
ity based mechanisms can rectify this effect, approximating 
the performance of a perfect caching architecture. Overall, 
locality-aware peer-assisted algorithms decrease the band- 
width of the content provider’s egress link by more than a 
factor of two. Strategies such as those used by BitTorrent 
trying to match users with similar capacities provide little 
locality benefits. 

The benefits of a peer-assisted locality solution increase 
with the logarithm of the number of active users. Our find- 
ings show that as soon as there are more than 30 active 
users within an ISP, a peer-assisted locality solution pro- 
vides more than 60% savings in terms of ISP’s ingress traf- 
fic compared to a client/server distribution. 

On the contrary, a peer-assisted locality-aware solution 
generates five times more traffic on average through the 
ISP’s link than a perfect caching solution. However, in 
absolute terms this represents only a small fraction of the 
traffic generated by a client/server solution. 

The benefits of a peer-assisted solution are always much 
more pronounced in terms of 95*” percentile, thus, absorb- 
ing peak loads and reducing the monetary impact on ISPs 
and content providers. Simple locality-aware mechanisms 
based on domain-name grouping, or prefix grouping pro- 
vide roughly 50% of the potential benefits. 

Our study shows that while current peer-assisted content 
distribution solutions are ISP-unfriendly, this is not a fun- 
damental limitation and that minor modifications can in- 
deed significantly reduce the costs of all parties involved 
in the content distribution process. Such simple modifica- 
tions to peer-assisted protocols can provide a cost-effective 
solution that can be exploited by content providers to scale 
and accelerate the delivery of content to millions of users 
without pushing ISPs towards regulating or blocking such 
traffic. 
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Abstract 


Detecting the sources or destinations that have communi- 
cated with a large number of distinct destinations or sources 
during a small time interval is an important problem in 
network measurement and security. Previous detection ap- 
proaches are not able to deliver the desired accuracy at high 
link speeds (10 to 40 Gbps). In this work, we propose two 
novel algorithms that provide accurate and efficient solu- 
tions to this problem. Their designs are based on the in- 
sight that sampling and data streaming are often suitable 
for capturing different and complementary regions of the 
information spectrum, and a close collaboration between 
them is an excellent way to recover the complete informa- 
tion. Our first solution builds on the standard hash-based 
flow sampling algorithm. Its main innovation is that the 
sampled traffic is further filtered by a data streaming mod- 
ule which allows for much higher sampling rate and hence 
much higher accuracy. Our second solution is more sophis- 
ticated but offers higher accuracy. It combines the power 
of data streaming in efficiently estimating quantities asso- 
ciated with a given identity, and the power of sampling in 
collecting a list of candidate identities. The performance 
of both solutions are evaluated using both mathematical 
analysis and trace-driven experiments on real-world Inter- 
net traffic. 


1 Introduction 


Measurement of flow-level statistics, such as total active 
flow count, sizes and identities of large flows, per-flow 
traffic, and flow size distribution are essential for network 
management and security. Measuring such information on 
high-speed links (e.g., 10 Gbps) is challenging since the 
standard method of maintaining per-flow state (e.g., us- 
ing a hash table) for tracking various flow statistics is pro- 
hibitively expensive. More specifically, at very high link 
speeds, updates to the per-flow state for each and every in- 
coming packet would be feasible only through the use of 
very fast and expensive memory (typically SRAM), while 
the size of such state is very large [7] and hence too expen- 
sive to be held in SRAM. Recently, the techniques for ap- 
proximately measuring such statistics using a much smaller 
state, based on a general methodology called network data 
streaming, have been used to solve some of the aforemen- 
tioned problems [5, 6, 12, 11, 22]. The main idea in net- 


work data streaming is to use a small and fast memory to 
process each and every incoming packet in real-time. Since 
it is impractical to store all information in this small mem- 
ory, the principle of data streaming is to maintain only the 
information most pertinent to the statistic to be measured. 

In this work, we design data streaming algorithms that 
help detect super sources and destinations. A super source! 
is a source that has a large fan-out (e.g., larger than a pre- 
defined threshold) defined as the number of distinct des- 
tinations it communicates with during a small time in- 
terval. The concepts of super destination and fan-in can 
be defined symmetrically. Our schemes in fact solve a 
strictly harder problem than making a binary decision of 
whether a source/destination is a super source/destination 
or not: They actually provide accurate estimates of the fan- 
outs/fan-ins of potential super sources/destinations. In this 
work a source can be any combination of “source” fields 
from a packet header such as source IP address, source port 
number, or their combination, depending on target applica- 
tions. Similarly, a destination can be any combination of 
the “destination” fields from a packet header. We refer to 
the source-destination pair of a packet as the flow label and 
use these two terms interchangeably in the rest of this pa- 
per. 

The problem of detecting super sources and destinations 
arises in many applications of network monitoring and se- 
curity. For example, port-scans probe for the existence of 
vulnerable services across the Internet by trying to connect 
to many different pairs of destination IP address and port 
number. This is clearly a type of super source under our 
definition. Similarly, in a DDoS (Distributed Denial of Ser- 
vice) attack, a large number of zombie hosts flood packets 
to a destination. Thus the problem of detecting the launch 
of DDoS attacks can be viewed as detecting a super desti- 
nation. This problem also arises in detecting worm prop- 
agation and estimating their spreading rates. An infected 
host often propagates the worm to a large number of des- 
tinations, and can be viewed as a super source. Knowing 
its fan-out allows us to estimate the rate at which the worm 
may spread. Another possible instance lies in peer-to-peer 
and content distribution networks, where a few servers or 
peers might attract a larger number of requests (for con- 
tent) than they can handle while most of others in the net- 
work are relatively idle. Being able to detect such “hot 
spots” (a type of super destination) in real-time helps bal- 
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ance the workload and improve the overall performance of 
the network. A number of other variations of the above ap- 
plications, such as detecting flash crowds [9] and reflector 
attacks [15], also motivate this problem. 

Techniques proposed in the literature for solving this 
problem typically maintain per-flow state, and cannot scale 
to high link speeds of 10 or 40 Gbps. For example, to 
detect port-scans, the widely deployed Intrusion Detec- 
tion System (IDS) Snort [19] maintains a hash table of 
the distinct source-destination pairs to count the destina- 
tions each source talks to. A similar technique is used 
in FlowScan [17] for detecting DDoS attacks. The inef- 
ficiency in such an approach stems from the fact that most 
of the source-destination pairs are not a part of port scans 
or DDoS attacks. Yet, they result in a large number of 
source-destination pairs that can be accommodated only 
in DRAM, which cannot support the high access rates re- 
quired for updates at line speed. More recent work [20] has 
offered solutions based on hash-based flow sampling tech- 
nique. However, its accuracy is limited due to the typically 
low sampling rate imposed by some inherent limitations of 
the hash-based flow sampling technique discussed later in 
Section 3. A more comprehensive survey of related work 
is provided in Section 7. 

In this paper we propose two efficient and accurate data 
streaming algorithms for detecting the set of super sources 
by estimating the fan-outs of the collected sources. These 
algorithms can be easily adapted symmetrically for detect- 
ing the super destinations. Their designs are based on the 
insight that (flow) sampling and data streaming are often 
suitable for capturing different and complementary regions 
of the information spectrum, and a close collaboration be- 
tween them is an excellent way to recover the complete in- 
formation. This insight leads to two novel methodologies 
of combing the power of streaming and sampling, namely, 
“filtering after sampling” and “separation of counting and 
identity gathering”. Our two solutions are built upon these 
two methodologies respectively. 

Our first solution, referred to as the simple scheme, is 
based on the methodology of “filtering after sampling”. It 
enhances the traditional hash-based flow sampling algo- 
rithm to approximately count the fan-outs of the sampled 
sources. As suggested by its name, the design of this solu- 
tion is very simple. Its main innovation is that the sampled 
traffic is further filtered by a simple data streaming module 
(a bit array), which guarantees that at most one packet from 
each flow is processed. This allows for much higher sam- 
pling rate (hence much higher accuracy) than achievable 
with traditional hash-based flow sampling. Our second so- 
lution, referred to as the advanced scheme, is more sophis- 
ticated than the simple scheme but offers even higher accu- 
racy. Its design is based on the methodology of “separation 
of counting and identity gathering”, which combines the 
power of streaming in efficiently estimating quantities (e.g., 


fan-out) associated with a given identity, and the power of 
sampling in generating a list of candidate identities (e.g., 
sources). Through rigorous theoretical analysis and exten- 
sive trace-driven experiments on real-world Internet traffic, 
we demonstrate these two algorithms produce very accu- 
rate fan-out estimations. 

We also extend our advanced scheme for detecting the 
sources that have large outstanding fan-outs, defined as the 
number of distinct destinations it has contacted but has 
not obtained acknowledgments (TCP ACK) from. This 
extension has several important applications. One exam- 
ple is that in port-scans, the probing packets, which target 
a large number of destinations, will receive acknowledg- 
ments from only a small percentage of them. Another ex- 
ample is distributed TCP SYN attacks. In this case, the 
victim’s TCP acknowledgments (SYN/ACK packets) to a 
large number of hosts for completing the TCP handshake 
(the second step) are not acknowledged. Our evaluation 
on bidirectional traffic collected simultaneously on a link 
shows that our solution estimates outstanding fanout with 
high accuracy. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In the next 
section, we present our design methodologies and provide 
an overview of the proposed solutions. Sections 3 and 4 de- 
scribe the design of the two schemes in detail respectively 
and provide a theoretical analysis of their complexity and 
accuracy. Section 5 presents an extension of our scheme 
for estimating outstanding fan-outs. We evaluate our solu- 
tions in Section 6 using packet header traces of real-world 
Internet traffic. We discuss the related work in Section 7 
before concluding in Section 8. 


2 Overview of our schemes 


AS we mentioned above, accurate measurement and mon- 
itoring in high speed networks are challenging because 
the traditional per-flow schemes cannot scale to high link 
speeds. As a stop-gap solution, packet sampling has been 
used to keep up with high link speeds. In packet sampling, 
a small fraction p of traffic is sampled and processed. Since 
the sampled packets constitute a much lower volume than 
the original traffic, a per-flow table stored in relatively in- 
expensive DRAM can handle all the updates triggered by 
the sampled packets in real-time [14]. Thus we can typi- 
cally obtain complete information contained in the sampled 
traffic. The statistics of the original traffic are then inferred 
from that of the sampled traffic by “inverting” the sampling 
process, i.e., by compensating for the effects of sampling. 
However the accuracy of such sampling-based estimations 
is usually low, because the error is scaled by 1/p and p is 
typically small (e.g., 1/500) to make the sampling opera- 
tion computationally affordable [4, 11, 8]. In other words, 
although the sampling-based approach allows for 100% ac- 
curate digesting of information on sampled traffic, a large 
amount of information may be lost during the sampling 
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process. 


Network data streaming” has begun to be recognized as 
a better alternative to sampling for measurement and mon- 
itoring of high-speed links [10]. Contrary to sampling, a 
network data streaming algorithm will process each and 
every packet passing through a high-speed link to glean the 
most important information for answering a specific type 
of query, using a small yet well-organized data structure. 
This data structure is small enough to be fit into fast (yet 
expensive) SRAM, allowing it to keep up with high link 
speeds. The challenge is to design this data structure in 
such a way that it encodes the information we need, for an- 
swering the query, in a succinct manner. Data streaming 
algorithms, if available, typically offer much more accu- 
rate estimations than sampling for measuring network flow 
statistics. This is because, intuitively the sampling throws 
away a large percentage of information up front, while data 
streaming, which processes each and every packet, is often 
able to retain most of the most important information inside 
a small SRAM module. 


In our context of detecting super sources, however, both 
sampling and data streaming are valuable for capturing dif- 
ferent and complementary regions of the information spec- 
trum, and a close collaboration between them is used to 
recover the complete information. There are two parts of 
information that we would like to know in finding super 
sources: one is the identities (e.g., IP addresses) of the 
sources that may be super sources. The other is the fan- 
out associated with each source identity. We observe that 
data streaming algorithms can encode the fan-outs of var- 
ious sources into a very succinct data structure. Such a 
data structure, however, typically only provides a lookup 
interface. In other words, if we obtain a source identity 
through other means, we are able to look up the data struc- 
ture to obtain its (approximate) fan-out, but the data struc- 
ture itself cannot produce any identities and is undecod- 
able without such identities being supplied externally. On 
the other hand, sampling is an excellent way of gathering 
source identities though it is not a great counting device as 
we described earlier. 

The above observation leads to one of the two aforemen- 
tioned design methodologies, i.e., separating identity gath- 
ering and counting. The idea is to use a streaming data 
structure as a counting device and use sampling to gather 
the identities of potential super sources. Then we look up 
the streaming data structure using the gathered identities to 
obtain the corresponding counts. This methodology is used 
in our advanced scheme that employs a 2-dimensional bit 
array as the counting device, in parallel with an identity 
gathering module that adopts an enhanced form of sam- 
pling. We show that our sampling module has vanishingly 
small probability of missing the identity of any actual super 
sources and the estimation module produces highly accu- 
rate estimates of the fan-out of the potential super sources. 


This scheme is especially suitable for very high link speeds 
of 10 Gbps and above. We describe this scheme in Sec- 
tion 4. 

We also explore another way of combing sampling and 
streaming, i.e., “filtering after sampling”. Its idea is to em- 
ploy a data streaming module between the sampling op- 
eration and the final processing procedure to efficiently en- 
code whether a flow has been seen before. A careful design 
of this module guarantees that at most one packet in each 
flow needs to be processed. This allows us to achieve much 
higher sampling rate and hence much higher accuracy than 
the traditional flow sampling scheme. This solution works 
very well for relatively lower link speeds (e.g., 10 Gbps and 
below). We describe this scheme in detail in Section 3. 


3 The simple scheme 


In this section we present a relatively simple scheme for 
detecting super sources. It builds upon the traditional hash- 
based flow sampling technique but can achieve a much 
higher sampling rate, and hence more accurate estimation. 
We begin with a discussion of some limitations of the tradi- 
tional hash-based sampling approach, and then describe our 
solution that alleviates these limitations. We also present an 
analysis of the complexity and accuracy of the scheme. 


3.1 Limitations of traditional hash-based 
flow sampling 


There are two generic sampling approaches for network 
measurement: packet sampling and flow sampling. In the 
former approach, each packet is sampled independently 
with a certain probability, while in the latter, the sampling 
decision is made at the granularity of flows (i.e., all packets 
belonging to sampled flows are sampled). In the following, 
we only consider flow sampling since packet sampling is 
not suitable for our context of detecting super sources. 

A traditional flow sampling algorithm that estimates the 
fan-outs of sources works as follows. The algorithm ran- 
domly samples a certain percentage (say p) of source- 
destination pairs using a hashing technique (described 
next). The fan-out of each source in the sampled pairs is 
counted and then scaled by 1/p to obtain an estimate of 
the fan-out of the source in the original traffic (i.e., before 
sampling). This counting process is typically performed 
using a hash table that stores the fan-out values (after sam- 
pling) of all sources seen in the sampled traffic so far, and 
a newly sampled flow will increment the fan-out counter 
of the corresponding hash node (or trigger the creation of a 
new node). Since the estimation error is also scaled by 1/p, 
it is desirable to make the sampling rate p as high as pos- 
sible. However, we will show that, at high link speeds, the 
traditional hash-based flow sampling approach may prevent 
us from achieving high sampling rate needed for accurate 
estimation. 
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Flow sampling is commonly implemented using a sim- 
ple hashing technique [3] as follows. First a hash function 
g that maps a flow label to a value uniformly distributed 
in [0, 1) is fixed. When a packet arrives, its flow label is 
hashed by g. Given a sampling probability p, the flow is 
sampled if and only if the hashing result is no more than 
p. Recall that the purpose of flow sampling is to reduce 
the amount of traffic that needs to be processed by the 
aforementioned hash table which performs the counting. 
Clearly, it is desirable that a hash table that runs slightly 
faster than p times the link speed, can keep up with the in- 
coming rate of the sampled traffic (with rate p). For exam- 
ple, we would like a hash table (in DRAM) that is able to 
process a packet in 4007s to handle all traffic sampled from 
a link with 10 million packets per second (i.e., one packet 
arrival per 100ns on the average) with slightly less than 
25% sampling rate. Unfortunately, we cannot achieve this 
goal with the current hash-based flow sampling approach 
for the following reason. 

With hash-based flow sampling, if a flow is sampled, all 
packets belonging to the flow need to be processed by the 
hash table. Internet traffic is very bursty in the sense that 
the packets belonging to a flow tend to arrive in bursts and 
do not interleave well with packets from other flows and 
is also known to exhibit the following characteristic [5]: a 
small number of elephant flows contain most of the overall 
traffic while the vast majority of the flows are small. If a 
few elephant flows are sampled, their packets could gen- 
erate a long burst of sampled traffic that has much higher 
rate than that can be handled by the hash table*+. Therefore, 
with hash-based flow sampling, the sampling rate p has to 
be much smaller than the ratio between the operating speed 
of the hash table and the arrival rate of traffic, thus lead- 
ing to large estimation errors as discussed before. In the 
following subsection, we present an efficient yet simple so- 
lution to this problem, allowing the sampling rate to reach 
or even well exceed this ratio. 

In [20] the authors propose a one-level filtering algo- 
rithm which uses the hash-based flow sampling approach 
described above, in conjunction with a hash table for count- 
ing the fan-out values. It does not specify whether DRAM 
or SRAM will be used to implement the hash table. If 
DRAM were used, it will not be able to achieve a high 
sampling rate as discussed before. If SRAM were used, the 
memory cost is expected to be prohibitive when the sam- 
pling rate is high. This algorithm appears to be effective 
and accurate for monitoring lower link speeds, but cannot 
deliver a high estimation accuracy when operating at high 
link speeds such as 10Gbps (the target link speeds are not 
mentioned in [20]). 


3.2. Our scheme 


We design a filtering technique that completely solves the 
aforementioned problem. It allows the sampling rate to be 


Traditional flow sampling: 


Pakcet Stream flow. Hash Estimation Result 
sampling Table 


Filtering after sampling: 
flow 
sampling 


Figure 1: Traditional flow sampling vs. filtering after sampling 
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module 


. Initialize 
G[r] := 0, r=1,2,..., w 
/* w is the size of the array */ 
uUi=w 
/* variable u keep track the number of “0”s in G */ 


6. Filtering after sampling 
Upon each incoming sampled packet pkt 
r= h(< pkt.src, pkt.dst >) 
if G[r] =0 
$= pkt.src 
Ns:=Ns+2 


/* The (s, Ns) pairs are maintained as a hash 
table L. */ 

G[r] :=1 

u:=u-1 

/* The number of “0”’s is decreased by 1 */ 





Figure 2: Algorithm of updating data streaming module. 


very close to the ratio between the hash table speed and 
the link speed in the worst-case and well exceed the ra- 
tio otherwise. Its conceptual design is shown in Figure 1. 
Compared with the traditional flow sampling approach, our 
approach places a data streaming module between the hash- 
based flow sampling module and the hash table (for count- 
ing). This streaming module guarantees that at most one 
packet from each sampled flow needs to be processed by 
the hash table. This will completely smooth out the afore- 
mentioned traffic bursts in the flow-sampled traffic, since 
such bursts are caused by highly bursty arrivals from one 
or a small number of elephant flows and now only the first 
packets of these flows may trigger updates to the hash table. 


The data structure and algorithm of the data streaming 
module are shown in Figure 2. Its basic idea is to use a 
bit array G to remember whether a flow label, a source- 
destination pair in our context, has been processed by the 
hash table. Let the size of the array be w bits. We fix a 
hash function h that maps a flow label to a value uniformly 
distributed in [1, w]. The array is initialized to all “0’s at 
the beginning of a measurement epoch. Upon the arrival of 
a packet pkt, we hash its flow label (< pkt.src, pkt.dst >) 
using / and the result r is treated as an index into the array 
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G. If G[r] is equal to 1, our algorithm concludes that a 
packet with this flow label has been processed earlier, and 
takes no further action. Otherwise (i.e., G[r] is 0), this flow 
label will be processed to update the corresponding counter 
Npkt.sre Maintained in a hash table L. Then G[r] is set to 1 
to remember the fact that a packet with this flow has been 
seen and processed. This method clearly ensures that at 
most one packet from each sampled flow is processed by L. 
However, due to hash collisions, some sampled flows may 
not be processed at all since their corresponding bits in G 
would be set by their colliding counterparts.> The update 
procedure of the hash table L, described next, statistically 
compensates for such collisions. 

Now we explain our statistical estimator, which is the 
computation result of the hash table update procedure 
shown in Figure 2 (line 11). Suppose the number of “0” en- 
tries in G (with size w) is u right before a packet pkt with 
source s arrives (s := pkt.srcin line 10). Assume pkt be- 
longs to a new flow and its flow label hashes to an index r. 
The value of G[r] has value 0 with probability +. There- 


fore to obtain an unbiased estimator N, of the fan-out of 
the source s on the sampled traffic, we should statistically 
compensate for the fact that with probability 1 — =, the bit 
G[r] has value 1 and pkt will miss the update to L due to 
aforementioned hash collisions. It is intuitive that if we add 
2 to Ng, the resulting estimator is unbiased. To be more 
precise, suppose in a measurement epoch, the hash table is 
updated by altogether kK packets {pkt;, 7 = 1,2,..., kK} 
from a source s, whose flow labels hash to locations r;’s 
where G[r;] = 0, and there are u; 0’s in G right before 
pkt, arrives, respectively. The output of the hash table L, 
which is an unbiased estimator of the fan-out of s on the 
sampled traffic, is 


— 


N= () 


&/é 


Il 
BH 


J 
We show in the following lemma that this is an unbiased 
estimator of NV, and its proof can be found in [24]. 
Lemma 1 N, is an unbiased estimator of Ns, i.e. 
E(N;] = Ns. 


Then an unbiased 1 estimator of the fan-out F’, of source s 
is given by scaling N, by 1/p, ie., 


—~ 1 = w 
f= = (2) 


where p is the sampling rate used in the flow sampling. 
We show in the following theorem that the estimator F', is 
unbiased. Its proof uses Lemma | and is also provided in 
[24]. 


Theorem1 F, is an unbiased estimator of Fs, i.e., 


We now demonstrate that this solution will completely 
smooth out the aforementioned problem of traffic bursts , 
and allow the sampling rate to be close to the ratio between 
the hash table speed and the link rate, the theoretical upper 
limit in the worst case. The worst case for our scheme is 
that each flow contains only one packet (e.g., in the case of 
DDoS attacks)°. Even in this worst case, the update times 
to the hash table (viewed as a random process) is very close 
to Poisson’ (nonhomogeneous as the value of u varies over 
time) since each new flow is sampled independently. Due 
to the “benign” nature of this arrival process, by employing 
a tiny SRAM buffer (e.g., holding 20 flow labels of 64 ~ 
100 bits each), a hash table that operates slightly faster than 
the average rate of this process will only miss a negligible 
fraction of updates due to buffer overflow. This process 
can be faithfully modeled as a Markov chain for rigorous 
analysis. We elaborate it with a numerical example in [24] 
and omit it here due to lack of space. 

Notice that in Figure 2 the variable u, the number of “0” 
entries in G, decreases as more and more sampled flows 
are processed. When more and more packets pass through 
the data streaming module, u becomes small and hence the 
probability for a new flow to be recorded, “, decreases. 
Thereby the estimation error will increase. To maintain 
high accuracy, we specify a minimum value umn for u. 
Once the value of u drops below Um in, the estimation pro- 
cedure will use a new array (set to all “O’s initially) and 
start a new measurement epoch (with an empty hash ta- 
ble). Two sets of arrays and hash tables will be operated in 
an alternating manner so that the measurement can be per- 
formed without interruption. The parameter win 1s typi- 
cally set to around w/2 (i.e., “half full”). 


3.3 Complexity analysis 


The above scheme has extremely low storage (SRAM) 
complexity and allows for very high streaming speed. 
Memory (SRAM) consumption. Each processed flow 
only consumes a little more than one bit in SRAM. Thus 
a reasonable amount of SRAM can support very high link 
speeds. For example, assuming the average flow size of 10 
packets [11], 512KB SRAM is enough to support a mea- 
surement epoch which is slightly longer than 2 seconds 
for a link with 10 million packets per second even without 
performing any flow sampling. With 25% flow sampling 
which is typically set for OC-192 links the SRAM require- 
ment is even brought down to 128KB.® 

Streaming speed. Our algorithm in Figure 2 has two 
branches to deal with the packets arriving at the data 
streaming module. If the corresponding bit is “1”, the pack- 
ets only require one hash function computation and one 
read to SRAM. Otherwise they require one hash function 
computation, one read and one write (at the same location) 
to SRAM and an update to the hash table. Using efficient 
hardware implementation of hash function [18] and 5ns 
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Figure 3: System model of the advanced scheme 


SRAM, all operations in the data streaming module can be 
finished in 10’s of ns in both cases. 


3.4 Accuracy analysis 


Now we establish the following theorem to characterize the 


variance of the estimator F’, in Formula 2. Its proof can be 
found in [24] 


Theorem 2 


Fy w-uj 
Var [Fe] © Leia ¢ Ae SD) 
Pp Pp 

Remark: The above variance consists of two terms. The 
first term corresponds to the variance of the error term in 
estimating the sampled fan-out, scaled by = (to compen- 
sate for sampling), and the second term corresponds to the 
variance of the error term in inverting flow sampling pro- 
cess. Since these two errors are approximately orthogonal 
to each other, their total variance is the sum of their indi- 
vidual variances. 


4 The advanced scheme 


In this section we propose the advanced scheme that is 
more sophisticated than the simple scheme but can offer 
more accurate fan-out estimations. It is based on the afore- 
mentioned design methodology of separating identity gath- 
ering from counting. Its system model is shown in Fig- 
ure 3. There are two parallel modules processing the in- 
coming packet stream. The data streaming module encodes 
the fan-out information for each and every source (arc | in 
Figure 3) into a very compact data structure, and the iden- 
tity sampling module captures the candidate source identi- 
ties which have potential to be super sources (arc 2). These 
source identities are then used by an estimation algorithm 
to look up the data structure (arc 3) produced by the data 
streaming module (arc 4) to get their corresponding fan-out 
estimates. The design of these modules are described in the 
following subsections. 


4.1 Online streaming module 


The data structure used in the online streaming module is 
quite simple: an m x n 2-dimensional bit array A. The bits 
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Figure 4: An instance of online streaming module 


. Initialize 
Ali, j] := 0, 


. Update 
Upon the arrival of a packet pkt 


row :=h'(< pkt.src, pkt.dst >) 
fori :=1tok 


col := hi(pkt.src) 
Alrow, col] := 1 





Figure 5: Algorithm of online streaming module 


in A are set to all “0”s at the beginning of each measure- 
ment epoch. The algorithm of updating A is shown in Fig- 
ure 5. Upon the arrival of a packet pkt, pkt.src is hashed by 
k independent? hash functions hj, h2,--- , hz with range 
[1..n]. The hashing results hy(pkt.src), ho(pkt.src), ..., 
hx(pkt.src) are viewed as column indices into A. In 
our scheme, k is set to 3, and the rationale behind it 
will be discussed in Section 4.3. Then, the flow label 
< pkt.src,pkt.dst > is hashed by another independent 
hash function h’ (with range [1..m]) to generate a row in- 
dex of A. Finally, the k bits located at the intersections 
of the selected row and columns are set to “1”. An exam- 
ple is shown in Figure 4, in which the three intersection 
bits (circled) are set to “1s. When A is filled (by “1’’) 
to a threshold percentage we terminate the current mea- 
surement epoch and start the decoding process!°. In Sec- 
tion 4.2, we show that the above process produces a very 
compact and accurate (statistical) encoding of the fan-outs 
of the sources, and present the corresponding decoding al- 
gorithm. 


Readers may feel that the above 2D bit array A is a vari- 
ant of Bloom filters [1]. This is not the case since although 
its encoding algorithm is similar to that of a Bloom filter 
(flipping some bits to “1’s), we decode the 2D bit array 
for a different kind of information (the fan-out count) than 
if we really use it as a Bloom filter (check if a particular 
source-destination pair has appeared). Our encoding algo- 
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rithm is not well engineered for being used as a Bloom fil- 
ter. And our decoding algorithm, shown next, is also fun- 
damentally different from that of a Bloom filter. 

The proposed online streaming module has very low 
memory consumption and high streaming speed: 
Memory (SRAM) consumption. Our scheme is extremely 
memory-efficient. Each source-destination pair (flow) will 
set 3 bits in the bit vectors to “1s and consume a little 
more than 3 bits of SRAM storage!!. We will show that 
the scheme provides very high accuracy using reasonable 
amount of SRAM (e.g., 128KB) in Section 6. 
Streaming speed. Each update requires only 4 hash func- 
tion computations and 3 writes to the SRAM. We require 
that these four hash functions are independent and amend- 
able to hardware implementation. They can be chosen from 
the H3 hash function family [2, 18], which, with hard- 
ware implementation, can produce a hash output within a 
few nanoseconds. Then with commodity 5ns SRAM our 
scheme would allow around 40 million packets per second, 
thereby supporting 40 Gbps traffic stream assuming a con- 
servative average packet size of 1,000 bits. 


4.2 Estimation module 


For each source identity recorded by the sampling mod- 
ule (described later), the estimation module decodes its ap- 
proximate fan-out from the 2D bit array A, the output of 
the data streaming module. In this section, we describe this 
decoding algorithm in detail. 

When we would like to know F’,, the fan-out of the 
source s, s is hashed by the hash functions hy, ---, hz, 
which are defined and used in the online streaming mod- 
ule, to obtain k column indices. Let A;,i = 1, 2,---, k, be 
the corresponding columns (viewed as bit vectors). In the 
following, we derive, step by step, an accurate and almost 
unbiased estimator of F’,, as a function of A;,i = 1,2,---, 
k. 

Let the set of packets hashed into column A; during the 
corresponding measurement epoch be T; and the number of 
bits in A; that are “Os be Ur,. Note that the value Ur, is 
a part of our observation since we can obtain Ur, from A; 
through simple counting, although the notation itself con- 
tains T;;, the size of which we would like to estimate. Recall 
the size of the column vector is m. A fairly accurate esti- 
mator of |T;|, the number of packets of T;, adapted from 
[21], is 


Dr, =mIn a (3) 


Note that F’,, the fan-out of the source s, is equal to |T,M 
T2--- T;|, if during the measurement epoch, no other 
sources are hashed to the same k columns A, Ao,--- , Ag. 
Otherwise |T, N T2 N---M T;| is the sum of the fan- 
outs of all (more than 1) the sources that are hashed into 
Aj, Ag,--:, Ax. We show in the next section, that the 


probability with which the latter case happens is very small 
when & = 3. We obtain the following estimator of F,, 
which is in fact derived as an estimator for |T,) NT29---/M 
Trl. 


F,= S Dr, — 


1<i<k 
1<i1 <ig<iz<k 
k—-1 
tee) (-1)" Dryuty:-UT, (4) 


S Di. UTiy 


1<i1<ie<k 


tre. UTiy UTis 





Here Dr,u...u7;, is defined as min , where 


UtT,U..-UT; 
Ur,u...uT; denotes the number of “0’s in the bit vector 
Br,u...uT; which is the result of hashing the set of pack- 
ets T; U--- UT; into a single empty bit vector. The bit 
vector Br,u...ur; 1s computed as the bitwise-OR of Aj,...; 
Aj. One can easily verify the correctness of this computa- 
tion with respect to the semantics of Br,u...ur;- 

We need to show that the RHS of Formula 4 is a fairly 
good estimator of |T, 1 T2M---T;,|. Note that 


IMNRa--ahl= >> %- >> Tut, 
1<i<k 1<i1<ie<k 
“ha S- Te U Ti, U Tis 
1<i1 <i2<ig<k 
+-e-4(-1)F 17, UT UT, (5) 





by the principle of inclusion and exclusion. Since 
Dy,u...uT; is a fairly good estimator of |T; U --- U T;| ac- 
cording to [21], we obtain the RHS of Formula 4 by replac- 
ing the terms |7T; U --- U T;| in Formula 5 by Dyu...ur;, 
1 <i<j<_k. Note that it is not correct to di- 
rectly use the bitwise-AND of Aj, Ag,..., Ax for estimat- 
ing |T, NT2N- - -NT;,| using Formula 3, because the bit vec- 
tor corresponding to the result of hashing the set of packets 
T,NT2N...AT; into an empty bit vector, is not equivalent 
to the bitwise-AND of Aj, ..., Ax. 

The estimator in Formula 4 generalizes the result in [21] 
which is developed for the special case k = 2. We will 
show that our scheme only needs to use the special case of 
k = 3, which is 


FP, =Dr, + Dr, + Dr, —- Dr,UT, a; D7,uT3 ~~ DT,UTs3 
+ DT, UT:UTs (6) 


The computational complexity of estimating the fan-out 
of a source is dominated by 2* — k — 1 bitwise-OR op- 
erations among k column vectors. Such vectors can be 
encoded as one or more unsigned integers so that the bit- 
parallelism can significantly reduce the execution time. 
Since m is typically 64 bits in our scheme, the whole vec- 
tor can be held in two 32-bit integers. Therefore, in our 
scheme where k = 3, estimation of the fan-out of each 
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source only needs 8 bitwise-OR operations between 32-bit 
integers. We also need to count the number of “0’s in a 
vector (to get Up values). This can be sped up significantly 
by using a pre-computed table (in SRAM) of size 262,144 
(= 216 x 4) bits that stores the number of “0”s in all 16-bit 
numbers. Our estimation of the execution time shows that 
our scheme is fast enough to support OC-768 operations. 


4.3 Accuracy analysis 


In this section we first briefly explain the rationale behind 
setting & to 3 in the estimator and then analyze the accuracy 
of our estimator rigorously. We set & (the number of “col- 
umn” hash functions) to 3 due to the following two consid- 
erations. First, we mentioned before that if two sources s1 
and s2 both are hashed to the same k columns, our decod- 
ing algorithm will give us an estimate of their total fan-out, 
when we use sj or S2 to lookup the 2D array. We cer- 
tainly would like the probability with which this scenario 
occurs to be as small as possible. This can be achieved 
by making k as large as possible. However, larger k im- 
plies larger computational and storage complexities at the 
online streaming module. We will show that / = 3 makes 
the probability of the aforementioned hash collision very 
small, and at the same time keeps the computational and 
storage complexities of our scheme modest. 


Now we derive 7), the probability that at least two sources 
happen to hash to the same set of k columns by hy, ha, ..., 


hy. It is not hard to show, using straightforward combi- 
k 


natorial arguments, that 7 = 1 — Us) 5h, where S is the 
total number of the distinct sources during the measure- 
ment epoch. We observe that, given typical values for n 
and S, 7 is quite large when k = 2, but drops to a very 
low value when fk; = 3. For example, when n = 16K and 
S = 100,000, 7 is close to 1 when k = 2, but drops to 


0.002 when k = 3. 


The following theorem characterizes the variance of the 
estimator in Formula 6, which is also its approximate mean 
square error (MSB), since the estimator is almost unbiased 
and the impact of 7 (discussed above) on the estimation 
error is very small when k = 3. Its proof can be found in 
[24]. This is an extension of our previous variance analysis 
in [23] which is derived for the special case k = 2. Let tr 
denote |T|/m, which is the load factor of the bit vector(of 
size m) when the corresponding set T' of source-destination 
pairs are hashed into it, in the following theorem. 
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Figure 6: Distribution of the estimation from Monte-Carlo simu- 
lation (m = 64b, k = 3 and F’, = 50). o is the standard deviation 
computed from Theorem 3 


Theorem 3 The variance of F. is given by 
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An example distribution of F, with respect to the actual 
value F’, is shown in Figure 6. We obtained this distribution 
with 20,000 runs of the Monte-Carlo simulations with the 
following parameters. In this empirical distribution, the ac- 
tual fan-out F’, is 50, the size of the column vector m is 64 
bits. The load factor is set tot7, = 1.5 for 1 <i < 3. Also, 
since the sets T,, 75, and 73 have 50 flows in common, we 
set tr,qT; = at = 0.78125, for 1 <i < 7 < 3. Here we 
implicitly assume that pairs of them do not have any flows 
in common other than these 50 flows, which happens with 
very high probability (= 1— + + a) anyway given a large 
n (e.g., 16K). In this example the standard deviation o is 
around 6.4 as computed from Theorem 3. We observe that 
the size of the tail that falls outside 2 standard deviations 
from the mean is very small (< 4%). This shows that, with 
high probability, our estimator will not deviate too much 
from the actual value. In Section 6, the trace-driven experi- 
ments on the real-world Internet traffic will further validate 
this. ! 

Note that given the size of m, our scheme is only able to 
accurately estimate fan-out values up to mlnm + O(m), 
because if the actual fan-out F’, is much larger than that, we 
will see all 1’s in the corresponding column vectors with 
high probability (due to the result of the “coupon collec- 
tor’s problem” [13]). In this case, the only information we 
can obtain about F’, is that it is no smaller than m In m. For- 
tunately, for the purpose of detecting super sources, this in- 
formation is good enough for us to declare s a super source, 
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as long as the threshold for super sources is much smaller 
than m1nm. However, in some applications (e.g., estimat- 
ing the spreading speed of a worm), we may also want to 
know the approximate fan-out value. This can be achieved 
using a multi-resolution extension of our advanced scheme. 
The methodology of multi-resolution is quite standard and 
has been used in several recent works [6, 12, 11]. The ex- 
tension in our context is straightforward. We omit its de- 
tailed specifications here in interest of space. 


4.4 Identity sampling module 


The purpose of this module is to capture the identities of 
potential super sources that will be used to look up the 
2D array to get their fan-out estimations. The filtering af- 
ter sampling technique proposed in Section 3 is adopted 
here with a slightly different recording strategy. Instead of 
constructing a hash table to record the sources and their 
fan-out estimation, here we only record the source identi- 
ties sequentially in the DRAM. Since this strategy avoids 
expensive hash table operations and sequential writes to 
DRAM can be made very fast (using burst mode), very 
high sampling rate can be achieved. With commodity 5ns 
SRAM and 60ns DRAM, this recording strategy will be 
able to process more than 12.5 million packets per second. 
At this speed, we can record 100% and 25% flow labels 
for OC-192 and OC-768 links respectively. With such a 
high sampling rate, the probability that the identity of a 
real super source misses sampling is very low. For exam- 
ple, given 25% sampling rate the probability that a source 
with fan-out 50 fails to be recorded is only 5.6 x 1077 
(=(1 — 25%)5°). 


5 Estimating outstanding fan-outs 


In this section we describe how to extend the advanced 
scheme to detect the sources that have contacted but have 
not obtained acknowledgments from a large number of dis- 
tinct destinations (i.e., the sources with large outstanding 
fan-outs). Although both of our schemes have the potential 
to support this extension we focus on the advanced scheme 
in this work and leave the extension of the simple scheme 
for future research. In the following sections we show how 
to slightly modify the operations of the online streaming 
module and the estimation module of the advanced scheme 
for estimating outstanding fan-outs. The sampling module 
does not need to be modified. 


5.1 Online streaming module 


The online streaming module employs two 2D bit arrays A 
and B of identical size and shape. The array A encodes 
the fan-outs of sources in traffic in one direction (called 
“outbound’’) in the same way as in the advanced scheme 
(shown in Figure 5). The array B encodes the fan-ins 
of the destinations of the acknowledgment packets in the 
opposite direction (called “inbound”). Its encoding algo- 


1. Initialize 
2. Bii, 7] := 0,4 =1,2,...,m 


J =1,2,---,n 


Upon the arrival of a packet pkt 
if pkt is an acknowledgment packet 
row :=h'(< pkt.dst, pkt.src >) 
for i:=1tok 
col := h;(pkt.dst) 
Blrow, col] :=1 





Figure 7: Algorithm for updating the 2D bit array B to record 
ACK packets 


rithm is shown in Figure 7. It is a transposed version of 
the algorithm shown in Figure 5 in the sense that all oc- 
currences of “pkt.src’ are replaced with with “pkt.dst” 
and “pkt.dst” with “pkt.src’. This transposition is needed 
since a source in the outbound traffic appears in the in- 
bound acknowledgment traffic as a destination, and after 
transposing two packets that belong to a flow and its “ac- 
knowledgment flow” respectively will result in a write of 
“1” to the same bit locations in A and B respectively. This 
allows us to essentially take a “difference” between A and 
B to obtain the decoding of outstanding fan-outs of various 
sources, shown next. 


5.2 Estimation module 


We compute the bitwise-OR of A and B, denotedas AV B. 
For each source s, we decode its fan-out from A V B using 
the same decoding algorithm as described in Section 4.2. 
Similarly, we decode its fan-in in the acknowledgment traf- 
fic from B. Our estimator of the outstanding fan-out of s is 
simply the former subtracted by the latter. 

Now we explain why this estimator will provide an accu- 
rate estimate of the outstanding fan-out of a source s. Let 


66 99 


S be the set of flows whose source is “s” in the outbound 
traffic. Let Sg be the set of flows whose destination is “s” 
in the inbound acknowledgment traffic. Clearly the quan- 
tity we would like to estimate is simply |S; — S|. The 
correctness of our estimator is evident from the following 
three facts: (a) |S; — S3| is equal to |S; LU) S2| — |.S2|; (b) 
decoding from A V B will result in a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of |S; (J S2| and (c) decoding from B will result in a 
fairly accurate estimate of |So|. 


6 Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate the proposed schemes using 
real-world Internet traffic traces. Our experiments are 
grouped into three parts corresponding to the three algo- 
rithms presented: the simple scheme, the advanced scheme, 
and its extension to estimate outstanding fan-outs. The ex- 
perimental results show that our schemes allow for accu- 
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Fof packets 


IPKS+ 119,444 151,260 1,459,394 
IPKS— 96,330 125,126 1,655,992 


USC 84,880 106,626 | 1,500,000 
55,111 101,398_| 1,495,701 


Table 1: Traces used in our evaluation. Note that source is < 
src.IP, src_port >, destination is dst_I P and flow label is the 
distinct source-destination pair. 





rate estimation of fan-outs and hence the precise detection 
of super sources. 


6.1 Traffic Traces and Flow definitions 


Trying to make the experimental data as representative as 
possible, we use packet header traces gathered at three dif- 
ferent locations of the Internet, namely, University of North 
Carolina (UNC), University of Southern California (USC), 
and NLANR. The trace form UNC was collected on a | 
Gbps access link connecting the campus to the rest of the 
Internet, on Thursday, April 24, 2003 at 11:00 am. The 
trace from USC was collected at their Los Nettos tracing 
facility on Feb. 2, 2004. We also use a pair of unidirec- 
tional traces from NLANR: JPKS-+ and IPKS-, col- 
lected simultaneously on both directions of an OC192c link 
on June 1, 2004. The link connects Indianapolis (IPLS) to 
Kansas City (KSCY) using Packet-over-SONET. This pair 
of traces is especially valuable to evaluate the extended ad- 
vanced scheme for estimating outstanding fan-outs. All 
the above traces are either publicly available or available 
for research purposes upon request. Table 1 summarizes 
all the traces used in the evaluation. We will use USC, 
UNC and IP KS-+ to evaluate our simple scheme and ad- 
vanced scheme and use the concurrent traces Pk S+ and 
I PK S-— to evaluate the extension. 

As mentioned before, a source/destination label can be 
any combination of source/destination fields from the IP 
header. Two different definitions of source and destination 
labels are used in our experiments, targeting different ap- 
plications. In the first definition, source label is the tuple 
<src_IP, src_port> and destination label is <dst_IP>. This 
definition targets applications such as detecting worm prop- 
agation and locating popular web servers. The flow statis- 
tics displayed in Table 1 use this definition. In the second 
definition, Second, source label is <src_IP> and destina- 
tion label is the tuple <dst_IP, dst_port>. This definition 
targets applications such as detecting infected sources that 
conduct port scans. The experimental results presented in 
this section use the first definition of source and destination 
labels unless noted otherwise. 


6.2 Accuracy of the simple scheme 


In this section, we evaluate the accuracy of the simple 
scheme in estimating the fan-outs of sources and in detect- 


ing super sources. Figure 8 compares the fan-outs of the 
sources estimated using our simple scheme with the their 
actual fan-outs in traces [PK S+, UNC, and USC re- 
spectively. In these experiments, a flow sampling rate of 
1/4 and a bit array of size 128K bits is used. The fig- 
ure only plots the points whose actual fan-out values are 
above 15 since lower values (i.e., < 15) are not interesting 
for finding super sources. The solid diagonal line in each 
figure denotes perfect estimation, while the dashed lines 
denote an estimation error of +15%. The dashed lines are 
parallel to the diagonal line since both x-axis and y-axis are 
on the log scale. Clearly the closer the points cluster around 
the diagonal, the more accurate the estimation is. We ob- 
serve that the simple scheme achieves reasonable accuracy 
for relatively large fan-outs in all three traces. Figure 8 
also reflects the false positives and negatives in detecting 
super sources. For a given threshold 50, the points that fall 
in “Area I” corresponds to false positives, i.e., the sources 
whose actual fan-outs are less than the threshold but the 
estimated fan-outs are larger than the threshold. Similarly, 
the points that fall in “Area IT” corresponds to false nega- 
tives, i.e., the sources whose actual fan-outs are larger than 
the threshold but the estimated fan-outs are smaller than 
the threshold. We observe that in Figure 8, points rarely 
fall into Areas I and II (i.e., very few false positives and 
negatives!*). 

While this scheme works well with 1/4 sampling rate, 
it cannot produce good estimations with smaller sampling 
rates (e.g., 1/16. We omit the experimental results here 
due to lack of space.). However such lower sampling rates 
might be necessary to keep up with very high link speeds 
such as 40 Gbps (OC-768). 

We repeat the above experiment under the aforemen- 
tioned second definition of source and destination, in 
which the source label is <src_IP> and destination label 
is <dst_IP, dst_port>. Figure 9 plots the estimated fan-outs 
of sources in trace IPKS+. With this definition the trace 
IPKS+ has 9,359 sources and 140,140 distinct source- 
destination pairs. We can see from the figure that our esti- 
mation is also quite accurate with this second definition of 
source and destination. 





6.3 Accuracy of the advanced scheme 


In this section we evaluate the accuracy of the advanced 
scheme using both trace-driven simulation and theoretical 
analysis. The estimation accuracy of the advanced scheme 
is a function of the various design parameters, including 
the size and shape of the 2D bit array A (i.e., the number of 
rows m and columns n) and the number of hash functions 
(k). 

In the experiments we set the size of A to 128KB (64 
rows X 16,384 columns), & = 3 and the flow sampling 
rate to |. This configuration is very space-efficient. For 
example it only uses 7 bits per flow on the average for the 
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Figure 8: Actual vs. estimated fan-outs 
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Figure 9: Actual vs. estimated fan-out of sources for trace 
IPKS-+ with flow sampling rate 1/4. The aforementioned sec- 
ond definition of source and destination labels is used here. Note 
that both x-axis and y-axis are on logscale. 


trace [PK S+. 


6.3.1 Trace-driven experiments 


Figure 10 compares the fan-out values estimated using the 
advanced scheme with the actual fan-outs of the corre- 
sponding sources given three different traces. Compared 
with the corresponding plots in Figure 8, the points are 
much closer to the diagonal lines, which means that the 
advanced scheme is much more accurate than the simple 
scheme. 

In Figure 11, we repeat the experiments with 
source and destination labels defined as <srcIP> and 
<dstIP,dst_port>, respectively. Compared with the re- 
sult of the simple scheme (Figure 9) the points are much 
closer to the diagonal again, indicating the higher accuracy 
achieved by the advanced scheme. 

Note that in the experiments above we set the flow sam- 
pling rate to 1 instead of 1/4 used in the experiments of 
the simple scheme since as we described in Section 3.3 
and Section 4.4 respectively for a fully utilized OC-192 
link the simple scheme requires 1/4 flow sampling rate but 
the identity sampling module of the advanced scheme can 
record 100% flow labels. 


50 


actual fanout of sources 


(b) trace UNC 


100 200 15 50 100 200 


actual fanout of sources 


(c) trace USC 


of sources by the simple scheme given the flow sampling rate 1/4. Notice both axes are on 


6.3.2 Theoretical accuracy 


The accuracy of the estimation can be characterized by the 
average relative error of the estimator, which is equal to the 


standard deviation of the ratio fe 
by Theorem 3. : 

Figure 12 shows the average relative error plotted against 
estimated fan-outs for the sources in the trace [PKS+. 
Experiments on other traces produced similar results. The 
average relative error shows a sharply downward trend 
when the estimated value of fan-out increases in Figure 12. 
This is a very desirable property as we would like our 
mechanism to be more accurate when estimating larger fan- 
outs. Towards the right extreme of the figure, the average 
relative error starts to increase. This is because the selected 
bit vectors become almost full (‘saturation’) when the fan- 
out value is close to 266 (m1nm). As we discussed in Sec- 
tion 4.3 the accuracy of our estimator would degrade when 
the corresponding column vectors become saturated!*. It 
does not affect the accuracy of our scheme for detecting 
super sources, but to accurately estimate the exact fan-out 
values that are large, the aforementioned multi-resolution 
extension [6, 11, 12] is needed. 

The accuracy of the estimator can also be characterized 
by the probability of the estimated values F, falling into the 
interval [(1—«)F,, (1+.¢)F], where F,, is actual fan-out of 
the source s. This quantity can be numerically computed by 
Monte-Carlo Simulation as follows. We first use the trace 
UNC to construct the 2D bit array A (serving as “back- 
ground noise”). Then we synthetically generate a source 
that has fan-out value F’, and insert it into A by randomly 
selecting 3 different columns. The estimator (Formula 6) is 
used to obtain the F.. The above operations are repeated 
100,000 times to compute the probabilities shown in Fig- 
ure 12. 

Figure 13 shows the plot of (1 — 6) for different values 
of F,, where 1— 6 = Probi(l—6)F, < F, < (1+ 
€)F',]. Each curve corresponds to a specific level of relative 


which can be computed 
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Figure 10: Actual vs. estimated fan-out of sources by the advanced scheme. Notice both axes are on logscale. 
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Figure 11: Actual vs. estimated fan-out Figure 12: Average relative error for vari- Figure 13: Probability that the estimate 


of sources for trace PK S+ under the ous fan-out values in the trace PK S+. 


second flow definition by the advanced 
scheme. Notice both axes are on logscale. 


error tolerance, i.e., a specific choice of €, and represents 
the probability that the estimated value is within this factor 
of the actual value. For example, the curve for € = 0.2 
shows that around 85% of the time the estimate is within 
20% of the actual value. Notice how the curves in the figure 
have an upward trend first and then show a downward trend 
as the fan-out increases further. This corresponds exactly to 
the aforementioned “saturation” situation. 


6.4 Accuracy of the extension to estimate 
outstanding fan-outs 


To evaluate the extension of the advanced scheme to es- 
timate outstanding fan-outs we use the pair of traces, 
IPKS-+ and IPKS-, collected simultaneously on both 
directions of a link. We extract all the acknowledgment 
packets from J PK S— to produce the 2D bit array B us- 
ing the transposed update algorithm (Figure 7). The same 
parameters are configured for both 2D bit arrays A and 
B. Figure 14 shows the scatter diagram of the fan-out 
estimated using our proposed scheme (y axis) vs. actual 
outstanding fan-out (x axis). The fact that most points are 
concentrated within a narrow band of fixed width along the 
diagonal line indicates that our estimator is accurate on es- 
timating outstanding fan-outs. 





Fg is within a factor of (1) of the actual 
fan-out F’, for various values of e. 
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Figure 14: Actual vs. estimated fan-out of sources by extension 
of the advanced scheme including deletions. Notice both axes are 
on logscale. 


7 Related work 


The problem of detecting super sources and destinations 
has been studied in recent years. In general, three ap- 
proaches have been proposed in the literature: 

1. A straightforward approach is to keep track, for each 
source/destination, the set of distinct destinations/sources 
that it contacts, using a hash table. This approach is 
adopted in Snort [19] and FlowScan [17]. It is straightfor- 
ward to implement but not memory-efficient, since most of 
the source-destination pairs in the hash table do not come 
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from super sources/destinations. As mentioned before, this 
approach is not feasible for monitoring high-speed links 
since the hash table typically can only fit into DRAM. 

2. Data streaming algorithms are designed by Estan et 
al. [6] mainly for estimating the number of active flows in 
the Internet traffic. However, it is stated in [6], that one 
variant of their scheme, i.e., triggered bitmap, can be used 
for identifying the super sources. This algorithm maintains 
a small bitmap (4 bytes) for each source (subject to hash 
collision), for estimating its fan-out. Once the number of 
bits set in the small bitmap exceeds a certain threshold (in- 
dicting a large fan-out), a large multi-resolution bitmap is 
allocated to perform a more accurate counting of its fan- 
out. Since the implementation of the binding between the 
source and the bitmap is not elaborated in [6], we speculate 
that the binding is implemented as a hash table, which can 
be quite costly if it has to fit in SRAM (for high-speed pro- 
cessing). Also, its memory efficiency is further limited by 
allocating at least 4 bytes for each source. 

3. Recently Venkataraman et al. [20] propose two 
flow sampling based techniques for detecting super 
sources/destinations. Their one-level and two-level filter- 
ing schemes both use a traditional hash-based flow sam- 
pling technique for estimating fan-outs. We explained in 
Section 3.1 that, when this scheme is used for high-speed 
links (e.g., 10 or 40 Gbps), the sampling rate is typically 
low due to the aforementioned traffic burst problem. This 
prevents the algorithms from achieving high estimation ac- 
curacy. In addition, the memory usage of both schemes, 
which use hash tables, is much higher than our advanced 
scheme. They only mentioned the possibility of replacing 
hash table with Bloom filters to save space, but did not fully 
specify the details of the scheme (e.g., parameter settings). 
This makes a head-on comparison of our schemes with 
theirs very difficult. In fact, after this replacement (of hash 
table with Bloom filters), their scheme becomes a variant 
of Space Code Bloom Filter (SCBF) we proposed in [12], 
with a slightly different decoding algorithm!>. Their de- 
coding algorithm has similar computational complexity as 
that of SCBF, which is an order magnitude more expensive 
than that of our advanced scheme. This may prevent our 
SCBF scheme (and their scheme as well) from operating at 
very high link speeds (e.g., 40 Gbps). 


8 Conclusion 


Efficient and accurate detection of super sources and des- 
tinations at high link speeds is an important problem in 
many network security and measurement applications. In 
this work we attack the problem with a new insight that 
sampling and streaming are often suitable for capturing dif- 
ferent and complementary regions of the information spec- 
trum, and a close collaboration between them is an excel- 
lent way to recover the complete information. This in- 
sight leads to two novel methodologies of combining the 


power of streaming and sampling, namely, “filtering after 
sampling” and “separation of counting and identity gath- 
ering’, upon which our two solutions are built respectively. 
The first solution improves the estimation accuracy of hash- 
based flow sampling by allowing for much higher sampling 
rate, through the use of a embedded data streaming mod- 
ule for filtering/smoothing the bursty incoming traffic. Our 
second solution combines the power of data streaming in 
efficiently retaining and estimating fan-out/fan-in associ- 
ated with a given source/destination, and the power of sam- 
pling in generating a list of candidate source/destination 
identities. Mathematical analysis and trace-driven exper- 
iments on real-world Internet traffic show that both solu- 
tions allow for accurate detection of super sources and des- 
tinations. 
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Notes 


1. Super sources have also been referred to as “super- 
spreaders” in literature [20]. 


2. As a note of clarification, the term data streaming here 
has no connection with the transmission of multimedia data 
known as media (audio and video) streaming [16]. 


3. There is no explicit inversion procedure to recover the 
number of flows if packet sampling is used. The technique 
used in [4] may be helpful but does not provide accurate 


answers. 


4. A small buffer in SRAM will not be able to smooth out 
such bursts since at high link speeds, such bursts can easily 
fill up several Megabytes of buffer in a matter of millisec- 
onds. 


5. We can use multiple independent hash functions to re- 
duce the probability of collisions. But it will significantly 
increases the overhead of updating G and does not improve 
the estimation result too much. 


6. Note that the worst case for hash-based flow sampling is 
different. It occurs when a few of the sampled flows contain 
most of the traffic on a link. 


7. The inter-arrival time is in fact of geometric distribution. 


8. We assume a conservative average packet size of 1,000 
bits, to our disadvantage. Measurements from real-world 
Internet traffic report much larger packet sizes. 


9. Such hash functions are referred to as k-universal hash 
function in literature [2]. It has been shown empirically 
in [2] that the H3 family of hash functions are very close to 
k-universal statistically when operating on real-world data, 
for small & values (e.g., k < 4). 


10. Again, two ping-pong modules can be used in an alter- 
nating fashion to avoid any operational interruption. 


11. This is estimated based on the typical load factor (de- 
fined later) we place on the bit vector. 


12. Note that we do not show an example distribution for 
the previous simple scheme since the estimator F, of it re- 
lies on where the flows with source s appear in the packet 
stream, 1.e., the values of u; when the flows arrive (cf. For- 
mula 2). Therefore the estimator may have different distri- 
butions given a fixed value of F. 


13. One shall not simply compare this false positive and 
negative ratios with the results in [20] since there only 
when the scheme fails to detect a source whose fan-out is 
several (say 5) times larger than the threshold will a false 
negative be declared. 


14. For more details about this please refer to [21]. 
15. In [12], we decode for the exact value of the parameter 


to be estimated while their scheme [20] decodes for a lower 
bound of the parameter. 
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Abstract 


IP network traffic is commonly measured at multiple points 
in order that all traffic passes at least one observation point. 
The resulting measurements are subsequently joined for 
network analysis. 

Many network management applications use measured 
traffic rates (differentiated into classes according to some 
key) as their input data. But two factors complicate the 
analysis. Traffic can be represented multiple times in the 
data, and the increasing use of sampling during measure- 
ment means some classes of traffic may be poorly repre- 
sented. 

In this paper, we show how to combine sampled traffic 
measurements in way that addresses both of the above is- 
sues. We construct traffic rate estimators that combine data 
from different measurement datasets with minimal or close 
to minimal variance. This is achieved by robust adaptation 
to the estimated variance of each constituent. We motivate 
the method with two applications: estimating the interface- 
level traffic matrix in a router, and estimating network-level 
flow rates from measurements taken at multiple routers. 


1 Introduction 
1.1 Background 


The increasing speed of network links makes it infeasible to 
collect complete data on all packets or network flows. This 
is due to the costs and scale of the resources that would 
be required to accommodate the data in the measurement 
infrastructure. These resources are (i) processing cycles at 
the observation point (OP) which are typically scarce in a 
router; (ii) transmission bandwidth to a collector; and (iil) 
storage capacity and processing cycles for querying and 
analysis at the collector. 

These constraints motivate reduction of the data. 
Of three classical methods—filtering, aggregation and 
sampling—the first two require knowing the traffic features 
of interest in advance, whereas only sampling allows the re- 


tention of arbitrary detail while at the same time reducing 
data volumes. Sampling also has the desirable property of 
being simple to implement and quick to execute, giving it 
an advantage over recently developed methods for comput- 
ing compact approximate aggregates such as sketches [14]. 

Sampling is used extensively in traffic measurement. 
sFlow [17] sends packet samples directly to a collector. In 
Trajectory Sampling, each packet is selected either at all 
points on its path or none, depending on the result of apply- 
ing a hash function to the packet content [3]. In Sampled 
NetFlow [1], packets are sampled before the formation of 
flow statistics, in order to reduce the speed requirements 
for flow cache lookup. Several methods focus measure- 
ments on the small proportion of longer traffic flows that 
contain a majority of packets. An adaptive packet sam- 
pling scheme for keeping flow statistics in routers which 
includes a binning scheme to keep track of flows of differ- 
ent lengths is proposed in [7]. Sample and Hold [8] samples 
new flow cache instantiations, so preferentially sampling 
longer flows. RATE [12] keeps statistics only on those 
flows which present successive packets to the router, and 
uses these to infer statistics of the original traffic. Packet 
sampling methods are currently being standardized in the 
Packet Sampling (PSAMP) Working Group of the Internet 
Engineering Task Force [15]. Flow records can themselves 
be sampled within the measurement infrastructure, either at 
the collector, or at intermediate staging points. Flow-size 
dependent sampling schemes have been proposed [4, 5, 6] 
to avoid the high variance associated with uniform sam- 
pling of flows with a heavy tailed length distribution. 


1.2 Motivation 


Multiple Traffic Measurements. This paper is motivated 
by the need to combine multiple and possibly overlapping 
samples of network traffic for estimation of the volumes or 
rates of matrix elements and other traffic components. By a 
traffic component we mean a (maximal) set of packets shar- 
ing some common property (such as a flow key), present 
in the network during a specified time frame. Traffic OPs 
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can be different routers, or different interfaces on the same 
router. Reasons for taking multiple measurements include: 
(i) all traffic must pass at least one OP; (ii) measurements 
must be taken at a specified set of OPs; and (iii) network 
traffic paths must be directly measured. 

Sampling and Heterogeneity. Traffic analysis often re- 
quires joining the various measurement datasets, while at 
the same time avoiding multiple counting. Sampling in- 
troduces further complexity since quantities defined for the 
original traffic (e.g. traffic matrix elements) can only be es- 
timated from the samples. Estimation requires both renor- 
malization of traffic volumes in order to take account of 
sampling, and analysis of the inherent estimator variability 
introduced through sampling. 

Depending on the sampling algorithm used, the propor- 
tion of traffic sampled from a given traffic component may 
depend on (i) the sampling rate (e.g. when sampling uni- 
formly) and/or (ii) the proportion of that component in the 
underlying traffic (e.g. when taking a fixed number of sam- 
ples from a traffic population). Spatial heterogeneity in 
traffic rates and link speeds presents a challenge for esti- 
mating traffic volumes, since a traffic component may not 
be well represented in measurements all points, and sam- 
pling rates can differ systematically across the network. For 
example, the sampling rate at a lightly loaded access link 
may be higher than at a heavily loaded core router. Changes 
in background traffic rates (e.g. due to attacks or rerouting) 
can cause temporal heterogeneity in the proportion of traf- 
fic sampled. 

Combining Estimates. This paper investigates how best 
to combine multiple estimates of a given traffic component. 
Our aim is to minimize the variability of the combined es- 
timate. We do this by taking a weighted average of the 
component estimates that takes account of their variances. 
Naturally, this approach requires that the variance of each 
component is known, or can at least be estimated from the 
measurements themselves. A major challenge in this ap- 
proach is that inaccurate estimates of the variance of the 
components can severely impair the accuracy of the combi- 
nation. We propose robust solutions that adapt to estimated 
variances while bounding the impact of their inaccuracies. 

What are the advantages of adapting to estimated vari- 
ances, and combining multiple estimates? Why not simply 
use the estimate with lowest variance? The point of adapta- 
tion is that the lowest variance estimate cannot generally be 
identified in advance, while combining multiple estimates 
gains significant reduction in variance. 

The component estimators are aggregates of individual 
measurements. Their variances can be estimated provided 
the sampling parameters in force at the time of measure- 
ment are known. This is possible when sampling parame- 
ters are reported together the measurements, e.g., as is done 
by Cisco Sampled NetFlow [2]. The estimated variance is 
additive over the measurements. This follows from a sub- 


tle but important point: we treat the underlying traffic as 
a single fixed sample path rather than a statistical process. 
The only variance is due to sampling, which can be imple- 
mented to be independent over each packet or flow record. 
Consequently, variance estimates can be aggregated along 
with the estimates themselves, even if the underlying sam- 
pling parameters change during the period of aggregation. 

We now describe two scenarios in which multiple over- 
lapping traffic measurement datasets are produced, in 
which our methodology can be usefully applied. We also 
mention a potential third application, although we do not 
pursue it in this paper. 


1.3. Router Matrix Estimation 


Router Measurements and Matrix Elements. Appli- 
cations such as traffic engineering often entail determin- 
ing traffic matrices, either between ingress-egress interface 
pairs of a router, or at finer spatial scales, e.g., at the routing 
prefix level or subnet level matrices for traffic forwarded 
through a given ingress-egress interface pair. A common 
approach to traffic matrix estimation is for routers to trans- 
mit reports (e.g. packet samples or NetFlow statistics) to 
a remote collector, where aggregation into matrix elements 
(MEs) is performed. 

Observation Points and Sampling Within a Router. 
The choice of OPs within the router can have a great effect 
on the accuracy of traffic matrices estimated from samples. 
Consider the following alternatives: 


e Router-level Sampling: all traffic at the router is 
treated as a single stream to be sampled. We assume 
ingress and egress interface can be attributed to the 
measure traffic, e.g., as reported by NetFlow. 


e Unidirectional Interface-level Sampling: traffic is 
sampled independently in one direction (incoming or 
outgoing) of each interface. 


e Bidirectional Interface-level Sampling: traffic is sam- 
pled independently in both interface directions. 


Comparing Sampling at the Observation Points. Ac- 
curate estimation of an ME requires sufficiently many flows 
to be sampled from it. For example, in uniform sampling 
with probability p, the relative standard deviation for un- 
biased estimation of the total bytes of n flows behaves 
roughly as ~ 1/,/np. We propose two classes of impor- 
tant MEs: 


(i) Large matrix elements: these form a significant propor- 
tion of the total router traffic. 


(ii) Relatively large matrix elements: these form a signif- 
icant proportion of the traffic on either or both of their 
ingress or egress router interfaces. (We use the terms small 
and relatively small in an obvious way). 
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Gravity Model Example. In this case the ME mz, from 
interface x to interface y is proportional to Mi" M, Ae where 
M™ and M°“* denote the interface input and output totals; 
see [13, 18]. The large MEs mz, are those for which both 
M? and M3" are large. The relatively large MEs are those 
for which either MM? or My" (or both) are large. 


Router level sampling is good for estimating large MEs, 
but not those that are only relatively large at the router 
level. This is because the sampling rate is independent of its 
ingress and egress interfaces. In the gravity model, router 
sampling is good for estimating the “large-to-large’” MEs, 
(i.e. those mzy for which both Mi and Moe are large) 
but not good for estimating “large-to-small” and “‘small-to- 
large” (and “small-to-small”) MEs. 


Unidirectional interface-level sampling offers some im- 
provement, since one can use a higher sampling rate on 
interfaces that carry less traffic. However, unidirectional 
sampling, say on the ingress direction, will not help in get- 
ting sufficient samples from a small interface-to-interface 
traffic ME whose ingress is on an interface that carries a 
high volume of traffic. In the gravity model, “large-to- 
small” (and “small-to-small’”) MEs would be problematic 
with ingress sampling. 

Only bidirectional interface-level sampling can give a 
representative sample of small but relatively large MEs. 
Two different estimates of the MEs could be formed, one 
by selecting from an ingress interface all samples destined 
for a given egress interface, and one by selecting from an 
egress interface all samples from a given input interface. 
The two estimates are then combined using the method pro- 
posed in this paper. 

The effectiveness of router or interface level sampling 
for estimating large or relatively large MEs depends on the 
sampling rates employed and/or the resources available for 
storing the samples in each case. If router level and in- 
terface level sampling are employed, three estimates (from 
router, ingress and egress sampling) can be combined. In 
both the three-way and two-way combinations, no prior 
knowledge is required of sampling parameters or the sizes 
of the MEs or their sizes relative to the traffic streams from 
which they are sampled. 


Resources and Realization. The total number of sam- 
ples taken is a direct measure of the memory resources em- 
ployed. We envisage two realizations in which our analysis 
is useful. Firstly, for router based resources, the question 
is how to allocate a given amount of total router memory 
between router based and interface based sampling. The 
second realization is for data collection and analysis. Al- 
though storage is far cheaper than in the router case, there 
is still a premium on query execution speed. Record sam- 
pling reduces query execution time. The question becomes 
how many samples of each type (interface or router) should 
be used by queries. 


1.4 Network Matrix Estimation Problem 


The second problem that we consider is combining mea- 
surements taken at multiple routers across a network. One 
approach is to measure at all edge interfaces, i.e., access 
routers and peering points. Except for traffic destined 
to routers themselves, traffic is sampled at both ingress 
and egress to the network. Estimating traffic matrices be- 
tween edges is then analogous to the problem of estimating 
ingress-egress MEs in a single router from bidirectional in- 
terface samples. 

Once measurement and packet sampling capabilities be- 
come standardized through the PSAMP and Internet Proto- 
col Flow Information eXport (IPFIX) [11] Working Groups 
of the IETF, measurements could be ubiquitously available 
across network routers. Each traffic flow would potentially 
be measured at all routers on its path. With today’s path 
lengths, this might entail up to 30 routers [16]. However, 
control of the total volume of data traffic may demand that 
the sampling rate at each OP be quite low; estimates from 
a single OP may be quite noisy. The problem for analysis 
is how to combine these noisy estimates to form a reliable 
one. 


1.5 Parallel Samples 


Multiple sampling methods may be used to match differ- 
ent applications to the statistical features of the traffic. For 
example, the distribution of bytes and packet per flow has 
been found to be heavy-tailed; see [10]. For this reason, 
sampling flow records with a non-uniform probability that 
is higher for longer flows leads to more accurate estimation 
of the total traffic bytes than uniform sampling; see [4]. On 
the other hand, estimates of the number of flows are more 
accurate with uniform sampling. When multiple sampling 
methods are used, it is desirable to exploit all samples gen- 
erated by both methods if this reduces estimator variance. 


1.6 Outline 


Section 2 describes the basic model for traffic sampling, 
then describes a class of minimum variance convex com- 
bination estimators. The pathologies that arise when using 
these with estimated variance are discussed. Section 3 pro- 
poses two regularized estimators that avoid these patholo- 
gies. Section 4 recapitulates two closely related sam- 
ple designs for size dependent sampling of flow records, 
and applies the general form of the regularized estimators 
from Section 3 in each case. The remainder of the pa- 
per is concerned with experimental evaluation of the reg- 
ularized size-dependent estimators for combining samples 
of flow records. Section 5 evaluates their performance in 
the router interface-level traffic matrix estimation problem 
of Section 1.3, and demonstrates the benefits of including 
interface-level samples in the combination. Section 6 eval- 
uates performance of the regularized estimators in the net- 
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work matrix estimation problem of Section 1.4 and shows 
how they provide a robust combination estimates under 
wide spatial variation in the underlying sampling rate. We 
conclude in Section 7. 


2 Combining Estimators 
2.1 Models for Traffic and Sampling 


Consider n traffic flows labelled by 2 = 1,2,...,n, with 
byte sizes x;. We aim to estimate the byte total X = 
yoy, vi. Each flow i can be sampled at one of m OPs, 
giving rise to estimators x ine Kn of X as follows. Let 
pij > 0 be the probability that flow 2 is selected at OP 7. In 
general p;; will be a function of the size x;, while its depen- 
dence on 7 reflects the possible inhomogeneity of sampling 
parameters across routers. 

Let \;; be the indicator of selection, i.e., y;; = 1 when 
the flow 2 is selected in measurement 7, and 0 otherwise. 
Then each %;; = xi;%;/pij is an unbiased estimator of x;, 
ie., E[%;;] = x; for all measurements j. Renormalization 
by p;; compensates for the fact that the flow may not be 
selected. Clearly X j = Si, i; is an unbiased estimator 
of X. Note the x; are considered deterministic quantities; 
the randomness in the X; arises only from sampling. We 
assume that the sampling decisions (the \;;) for each flow 
zat each of the m OPs are independent; it follows that the 
x. j are independent. 


2.2 Variance of Combined Estimators 


In order to use all the information available concerning X, 
we form estimators of X that depend jointly on the m esti- 
mators Oe bes a We focus on convex combinations of 
the X,, i.e., estimators of the form 


A;=1. Cd) 


M: 


S 
Il 
B 


X = S~ A; X;, with A; € [0,1], 
j=l 


We allow the coefficients 1; to be random variables than 
can depend on the %;;. This class of models is reasonably 
amenable to analysis, and the statistical properties of its 
members are relatively easy to understand. 

Each choice of the coefficients A = {Aj : j = 
1,...,m} gives rise to an estimator X. Which A should 
be used? To evaluate the statistical properties of the esti- 
mators (1), we focus on two properties: bias and variance. 
We now describe these for several cases of the estimator 
(1). Let v; denote the variance Var(X,), Le, 


v5 = Var(%)) = Varley) = > —P) @ 
i=1 i=1 3) 


2.3 Average Combination Estimator 


Here \; = 1/m hence X = m7! Sa X;. This 
estimator is unbiased since the A; are independent : 
E[X] = yet \jE[X,] =X. It has variance Var(X) = 
m~? SY", vj. This estimator is very simple to compute. 


nN 


However, it suffers from sensitivity of Var(X ) to one con- 
stituent estimator X ; having large variance v;, due to. e.g., 
a small sampling rate. The average estimator is special case 
of the following class of estimator. 


2.4 Independent {.;} and (x anes 
When 4, is independent of x 43 X is unbiased, since 


E[X] EEX =XED A)=X @) 
j=l 
Furthermore, elementary algebra shows that 
Var(X) = S- E[As]0; (4) 


j=l 


The RHS of (4) can be rewritten as 


DEM; = EG — A(@))"I0j + Vow) G) 


j=l j=l 
where 
Aj() = —ml Vel) = 1/3205? © 
aa ye 1/v; . j=l ; 


Eq. (5) shows that the variance of X is minimized by min- 
imizing the total mean square error in estimating the A; 
by A;. Then Vo(v) is the minimum variance that can be 
attained. The form of A, says that the more reliable esti- 
mates, i.e., those with smaller variance, have a greater im- 
pact on the final estimator. 


2.5 Estimators of Known Variance 


For known variances v;, Var(X ) is minimized by 
Aj = Aj(v) (7) 


We do not expect the v; will be known a priori. For general 
pij it is necessary to know all x; in order to determine 1. 
However, in many applications, only the sizes x; of those 
flows actually selected during sampling will be known. We 
now mention two special cases in which the variance is at 
least implicitly known. 
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2.6 Spatially Homogeneous Sampling 


Each flow is sampled with the same probability at each OP, 
which may differ between flows: p;; = p; for some p; and 
all j. Then the v; are equal and we take A; = Aj(v) = 
1/m. Hence for homogeneous sampling, the average es- 
timator from Section 2.3 is the minimum variance convex 
combination of the X;. 


2.7 Pointwise Uniform Sampling 


Flows are sampled uniformly at each OP, although the 
sampling probability may vary between points: p,; = q; 
for some q; and all i. Then vj = (>0;_, 27)u; where 
uj = (1 —4q,;)/q;. The dependence of each v; in the {x;} 
is acommon multiplier which cancels out upon taking the 
minimum variance convex combination X using 


Aj = Aj(v) = Aj(u) (8) 


2.8 Using Estimated Variance 


When variances are not know a priori, they may sometimes 
be estimated from the data. For each OP 7, and each flow 
i, the random quantity 


Dig = XigX7 (1 — piz)/D?; (9) 


is an unbiased estimator of the variance v;; = Var(@;;) in 
estimating x; by %;;. Hence 


V,=S Gi; (10) 


i=l 


is an unbiased estimator of v;. Put another way, we add an 
amount a7 (1 — p;;)/p;; to the estimator V; whenever flow 
2 is selected at observation point 7. 

Note that V; and X, are dependent. This takes us out of 
the class of estimators with independent {Aj} and {X ay 
and there is no general simple form for the Var(X ) analo- 
gous to (4). An alternative is to estimate the variance from 
an independent set of samples at each OP 7. This amounts 
to replacing .;; by an independent identically distributed 
sampling indicator {/,; } in (9). With this change, we know 
from Section 2.4 that using 


dy = A,(V) (11) 


will result in an unbiased estimator X in (1). But the esti- 
mator will not in general have minimum possible variance 
Vo(v) since A; is not necessarily an unbiased estimator of 


Aj(v). 


2.9 Some Ad Hoc Approaches 


A problem with the foregoing is that an estimated variance 
V; could be zero, causing A,;(V) to be undefined. On the 


other hand, the average estimator is susceptible to the effect 
of high variances. Some ad hoc fixes include: 

AH1: Use A; = A;(V) on the subset of sample sets 7 with 
non-zero estimated variance. If all estimated variances are 
zero, use the average estimator. 

AH?: Use the non-zero estimate of lowest estimated vari- 
ance. But these estimators still suffer from a potentially far 
more serious pitfall: the impact of statistical fluctuations 
in small estimated variances. This is discussed further in 
Section 2.10. 


2.10 Discussion 


Absence of Uniformity and Homogeneity. We have seen 
in Section 2.6 that the average estimator is the minimum 
variance convex combination only when sampling is ho- 
mogeneous across OPs. In Section 2.7 we saw that we can 
form a minimum variance estimator without direct knowl- 
edge of estimator variance only when sampling is uniform. 
In practice, we expect neither of these conditions to hold 
for network flow measurements. 

Firstly, sampling rates are likely to vary according to 
monitored link speed, and may be dynamically altered in 
response to changes in traffic load, such as those gener- 
ated by rerouting or during network attacks. In one pro- 
posal, [7], the sampling rate may be routinely changed on 
short time scales during measurement, while the emerging 
PSAMP standard is designed to facilitate automated recon- 
figuration of sampling rates. Secondly, the recognition of 
the concentration of traffic in heavy flows has led to sam- 
pling schemes in which the sampling probability of a flow 
(either of the packets that constitute it, or the complete flow 
records), depends on the flow’s byte size rather than being 
uniform; see [4, 5, 6, 8, 12]. Finally, in some sampling 
schemes, the effective sampling rate for an item is a ran- 
dom quantity that depends on the whole set of items from 
which it is sampled, and hence varies when different sets 
are sampled from. Priority sampling is an example; see 
Section 4. 

Pathologies of Small Estimated Variances. Using es- 
timated variances brings serious pitfalls. The most prob- 
lematic of these is that samples taken with a low sampling 
rate may have estimate variance close to or even equal to 
zero. Even if the zero case is excluded in ad hoc man- 
ner, e.g. as described in Section 2.9, a small and unreliable 
sample may spuriously dominate the estimate because its 
estimated variance happens to be small. Some form of reg- 
ularization is required in order to alleviate this problem. A 
secondary issue for independent variance estimation is the 
requirement to maintain a second set of samples, so dou- 
bling resource requirements. 

In the next sections we propose a regularization for 
variance estimation in a recently proposed flow sampling 
scheme that controls the effect of small estimated vari- 
ances, even in the dependent case. 
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3 Regularized Estimators 


We propose two convex combination estimators of the type 
(1) using random coefficients {A;} of the form (11) but 
regularizing or bounding the variances to control the impact 
of small estimated variances. Both estimators take the form 
Ly Aj x; with A; = A; AU. ) for some estimated variances 


U, while they differ in which Ti is used. 

Both estimators are characterized by the set of quantities 
T, where for each OP 7: 
T = max (2;/pi;) (12) 

a: pig<1 

The 7; may be known a priori from a given functional de- 
pendence of p;; on x;, or it may only be known from the 
measurements themselves. 


3.1 Regularized Variance Estimator 


The first estimator ameliorates the impact of small underes- 
timated variances, while still allowing combination to take 
account of different but well-estimated variances. Note that 
the estimated variance 0;; obeys the bound 
Dig S XagTF (13) 
This suggests that we can ameliorate the effects of random 
exclusion of a flow from a sample by adding a small mul- 
tiple s of TF to each variance estimator V;. This represents 
the scale of uncertainty in variance estimation. The ad- 
dition has little effect when the estimated variance arises 
from a large number of samples, but tempers the effect of a 
small sample for which the variance happens to be small or 
even zero. With this motivation, the regularized variance 
estimator is X = )7, \;X; with 
Al An ae 2 
Aj =Aj(V.) where Vj; = V; + 87; (14) 
The corresponding variance estimate for this convex com- 
bination is V = he LAF V;. The special case s = 0 is just 
the estimator from Section 2 8. 


3.2 Bounded Variance Estimator 


The second estimator uses a similar approach on the actual 
variance v;;, which obeys the bound: 
Vig < XiT5 (15) 
If this bound were equality, we would then have V; = X7;, 
in which case, the minimum variance estimator would be 
the bounded variance estimator, namely, X = )7, \j-Xj 


with A; = Aj(Xz) = A(z). The corresponding variance 


estimate for this convex combination is V = ae =] BV; 


The strength of this approach is that the variance catiinate 
can take account of knowledge of inhomogeneity in the 


sample rates (as reflected by inhomogeneity in the 7;) while 
not being subject to statistical fluctuations in variance esti- 
mates. 

Uniform and Homogeneous Sampling. Note that uni- 
form and homogeneous sampling fall into this framework 
already (with equality in (15)), since in both cases the de- 
pendence of the variances v; on the objects x; to be sam- 
pled is a common factor over all OPs 7, which is hence 
eliminated from the coefficients .,;. 

Small Sampling Probabilities. The tightness of the 
bound (15) depends on the functional form of p;;. One par- 
ticular case is when sampling probabilities are small. For 
this case we propose a linear approximation: 

Pig = %i/7; + O((@i/75)”) (16) 
This yields approximate equality in (15), provided all x; are 
small compared with 7;. We give an example of a sample 
design with this property in Section 4. 


3.3. Confidence Intervals 


We form approximate conservative confidence intervals for 
X by applying a regularization of the type (14). Thus the 
upper and lower confidence intervals are 


nN 


ae 


3(V + st”) 





(17) 








where s is the target number of standard deviations away 
from the mean. 


4 Size Dependent Flow Sampling 


The remainder of the work in this paper will focus on 
two closely related schemes for sampling completed flow 
records. These are threshold sampling [4] and priority 
sampling [6]. We briefly recapitulate these now. 


4.1. Threshold Sampling 


For a threshold z > 0, a flow of size x is sampled with 
probability p,(x) = min{1l,x/z}. Thus flows of size 
x > z are always sampled, while flows of size x < z are 
sampled with probability proportional to their size. This al- 
leviates the problem of uniform sampling, that byte estima- 
tion can have enormous variance due to random selection 
or omission of large flows. In threshold sampling, all flows 
of size at least z are always selected. 

Starting with a set of flows with sizes {x;} as before, 
we form an unbiased estimator X of X = Lt using 
the selection probabilities p; = p,(x;). (In this section we 
suppress the index j of the OP). The estimator of X froma 
single OP takes the form X takes the specific form 


ee » xix; /pz(2i) > Xi max{x;, z} (18) 
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Threshold sampling is optimal in the sense that it mini- 
mizes the cost C, = Var(X) + 2°.N where N = 7", pj 
is the expected number of samples taken. This cost ex- 
presses the balance between the opposing goals of reducing 
the number of samples taken, and reducing the uncertainty 
in estimating X. The value of z determines the relative 
importance attached to these goals. 

Applying the general formula (2), the variance of the es- 
timate X from a single OP is 


Var(X) = SS x; max{z — 7,0} (19) 
i=l 
which has unbiased estimator 
V= S> xizmax{z — x;,0} (20) 


i=l 


In threshold sampling, inhomogeneity across OPs arises 
through inhomogeneity of the threshold z. 


4.2 Priority Sampling 


Priority sampling provides a way to randomly select ex- 
actly k of the n flows, weighted by flow bytes, and then 
form an unbiased estimator of the total bytes X. The algo- 
rithm is as follows. For each flow 7, we generate a random 
number a, uniformly distributed in (0, 1], and construct its 
priorities Z; = x;/a;. We select the k flows of highest 
priority. Let 2’ denote the (k + 1) highest priority. Ata 
single OP, we for the estimate 


n 
x= So xi max{2x;, 2’} 


a1 


(21) 


of the total bytes X. Here x; is the indicator that flow 2 is 
amongst the & flows selected. X is unbiased; see [6]. 

For priority sampling, the variance of X takes a similar 
form to that of threshold sampling: 


Var(X) = S$ aiEfmax{2’ — «;, 0}] (22) 
i=1 
which has unbiased estimator 
V = S- xi2’ max{2’ — 24,0} (23) 


i=l 


Although sampling of flows is dependent, it turns out that 
the unbiased estimates 7; = y; max{Z, x;} of the bytes of 
different flows have zero covariance. 

In priority sampling, inhomogeneity between observa- 
tion points arises not only through inhomogeneity of the 
number of flows k selected, but also through the back- 
ground traffic. Typically we want to estimate the total bytes 


not of all sampled flows, but only of a selection of them that 
share some property of interest, e.g., a specific source and 
destination. The probability that a given interesting flow 
will be amongst the & flows selected, depends also on the 
sizes of all flows in the background traffic, which gener- 
ally varies between different OPs. Threshold sampling is 
independent between flows. 


4.3 Threshold and Priority Compared 


The estimator (21) appears quite similar to that for thresh- 
old sampling (18), except that the role of the threshold z is 
played by the random quantity 2’. In fact, the relationship 
is deeper: one can show that, conditioned on the threshold 
z’, the selection probabilities for each flow minimize a cost 
analogous to Cz. 

For applications, we see that threshold sampling is well 
suited to streaming applications when buffer space is ex- 
pensive (e.g., at a router) since each object is sampled inde- 
pendently. Priority sampling is able to constrain the num- 
ber of samples taken, at the cost of maintaining a buffer 
of & candidate samples during selection. It is well suited 
to applications where buffering is less expensive (e.g., in a 
data aggregator or database) 


4.4 Regularized Variance Estimators 


Threshold and priority sampling both give rise to regular- 
ized estimators as described in Section 3. Consider first 
threshold sampling and let z; be the sampling threshold 
in force at OP 7. Then the quantity 7; in (12) is just z;. 
Moreover, p;; is approximately linear in x;, the sense of 
(16), and hence the bounded variance estimator is expected 
to perform reasonably for flows whose size x; are small 
compared with the z;. For priority sampling, we use the 
random thresholds zy in place of the z;. Although this in- 
troduces additional variability; in practice priority approxi- 
mates threshold sampling closely for large number of sam- 
ples. In the next sections we show this heuristic performs 
well in experiments. 


5 Experiments: Router Matrix 


This section applies our method to traffic measurement at 
routers. As discussed in Section 1.3, while router level 
sampling captures large MEs accurately, interface level 
sampling offers the opportunity to accurately sample not 
just the relatively large ones MEs, i.e., the largest amongst 
those seen at each interface. This is particularly impor- 
tant for a method such as priority sampling where, in order 
to provide a hard constraint on the use of measurement re- 
sources, only a fixed number of samples are taken in a given 
time period, There is a trade-off: if all resources were de- 
ployed for interface sampling, then not all larger flows on 
some heavily used interfaces might be sampled. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

0.0004 0.04 0.1 0.004 0.03 0.8 0.02 0 
1|0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2 | 0.5 8e-05 0 0.0007 0 0 0.5 0.0001 0 
3 | 0.01 | 7e-05 0.0002 0 0 0.001 0.01 0.0004 0 
4/0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5 | 0.2 2e-05 0 0.05 0.003 3e-05 0.1 0.006 0 
6 | 0.3 0.0002 0.04 0.08 0.001 0.02 0.2 0.01 0 
7 | 0.01 | 2e-05 0.003 0.0004 5e-06 0.006 0.0007 3e-05 0 
8 | le-06 | le-06 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 











Table 1: Router matrix elements for CAMPUS, with row and column sums, normalized by total bytes 


This motivates using a combined estimator. In this ap- 
plication we explicitly want to take account of estimated 
variance, so we use the regularized variance estimator of 
Section 3. In experiments using real flow data taken at two 
routers, we find that: 

(i) For a given total number of samples, the regularized es- 
timator is more accurate than its individual consistent esti- 
mators or averages thereof. 

(ii) The regularized estimator is more accurate than the ad 
hoc estimator AH1 when estimation error is large. 


5.1 Router Data and Traffic Matrices 


The data from this experiment comprised sampled NetFlow 
records gathered from two routers in a major ISP network. 
These record the total bytes of the sampled flow packets, 
and the router input and output interfaces traversed by the 
flow. Thus, it is possible to map each flow onto the appro- 
priate router to router traffic matrix. 

The first dataset, CAMPUS comprises 16,259,841 Net- 
Flow records collected from a backbone router in a corpo- 
rate intranet during 24 hour period. The active flow timeout 
was 30 minutes. The maximum size was 3.94 GB and av- 
erage size 20.4 kB. The router had 8 interfaces. Table 1 
shows the interface MEs for a 10 minute period, normal- 
ized by total bytes. Note the non-zero MEs range over six 
orders of magnitude. 

The second dataset, DISTRIBUTION comprises 
1,765,477 NetFlow records collected during 1 hour 
from a distribution router in an ISP network. The active 
flow timeout was | minute, with maximum flow size 3.97 
MB and average 1.4 kB. The router had 236 interfaces 
(and subinterfaces), whose line rates ranged from 622 
MBps (OC-12) down to 1.5 Mbps (T1). Only 1971 MEs 
are non-zero. We represent these in Figure 1, where 
the interfaces have been sorted in decreasing order of 
total input and output bytes in the | hour period. The 
distribution of traffic per interface is highly skewed: the 
busiest interface carries 46% of the bytes, while the 10 
busiest together carry 94%. 





output 


Figure 1: Matrix Elements of Dataset DISTRIBUTION. In- 
terfaces are ordered by total bytes 


5.2 Notation for Estimators 


input and output denote the byte estimators de- 
rived input and output interface samples respectively, 
while router denote the estimator derived from all 
flows through the router, undifferentiated by inter- 
face. average jo, averages input, output and 
router, while average; averages only input and 
output. adhoc; combines the estimators input, 
output and router as described in AHI of Sec- 
tion 2.9, while regular ;,,, is the corresponding reg- 
ularized variance estimator from Section 3. bounded 
is the bounded variance estimator. In priority sampling, 
regular jo,x(ki, ko, ky) denotes the regularized estimator 
in which &; and k, priority samples were taken and each in- 
put and output interface respectively, and k, were taken at 
the router level. 

A Sample Path Comparison. We compare the perfor- 
mance of the various estimators on several of the CAMPUS 
MEs from Table 1, as a function of the number of priority 
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Interface 8->1: Relative Volume = 10° 
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Interface 6->5: Relative Volume = 0.02 
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Interface 6->3: Relative Volume = 0.08 
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Interface 2->6: Relative Volume = 0.5 
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Figure 2: Estimator Comparison: input, output, router, average; and regular jr, for 4 matrix elements 
from Table | representing various relative volumes of the total bytes. 


samples k per interface direction. The estimated MEs (nor- 
malized through division by the true value) are displayed in 
Figure 2 for k roughly log-uniformly distributed between 1 
and 1000. Perfect estimation is represented by the value 
1. In this evaluation we selected all flows contributing to 
a given ME, then progressively accumulated the required 
numbers & of samples from the selection. For this reason, 
the variation with k is relatively smooth. 


There are N = 8 interfaces. Each of the single esti- 
mators was configured using the same number of sample 
slots, ie., input(k), output(k) and router(2Nk). 
We compare these first; see Figure 2. For the smaller MEs 
(8—1, 6—3 and 6—5), input and output are notice- 
ably more accurate than router: the relatively large MEs 
are better sampled at the interface level than at the router 
level. average jo.(k,k,2Nk) performs poorly because 
of the contribution of router, and also because it driven 
down by the zero estimation from input and output 
when the number of samples k is small; see, e.g., the 8 — 1 
ME. Only for a large ME (2—6, constituting about half 
the traffic in the router) does router accuracy exceed the 
worst of the interface methods. Consequently, the accuracy 
of average jo, is better in this case too. 


When there are noticeable differences between the three 
single estimators, regular jo,.(k,k,2Nk) roughly fol- 
lows the most accurate one. In the 2 — 6 ME, 
regular; follows input most closely while in the 
6 — 3 and 6 — 5 MEs, it follows output. 


5.3. Confidence Intervals 


Recall that each estimation method produces and estimate 
of the variance of the ME estimator. This was used to form 
upper and lower confidence intervals in Section 3.3. Fig- 
ure 3 shows upper and lower confidence limits for estimat- 
ing the MEs of CAMPUS using the same router interfaces 
as in Figure 2. These use (17) with standard deviation pa- 
rameter s = 2. 

8— 1 is a special case. input has no estimated error 
when k > 2. As can be seen from Table 1, 8—1 is the 
only ME with ingress at interface 8. It comprises 2 flows, 
so the estimated variance and sampling threshold are 0 for 
k > 2. The other methods perform poorly (their confi- 
dence bounds are off the chart), since neither output nor 
router samples this very small flow. 

regular ;.,r displays the best overall performance in 
Figure 2, i.e., it tends to have the smallest divergence from 
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the true value. Figure 3 show that the estimated estima- 
tor variance tends to be the smallest too, giving narrower 
confidence intervals than the other methods. 

Estimator Accuracy for Fixed Resources. Now we 
perform a more detailed comparison of the estimators with 
the DISTRIBUTION dataset, using constant total sampling 
slots across comparisons. The router has N = 236 inter- 
faces, each bidirectional. For a given number k of sampling 
slots per interface direction, we compare router(4Nk), 
input(4k), output(4k), average ior(k,k,2Nk), 
average io(2k,2k), adhociors(k,k,2Nk) and 
regular jo,x(k, k, 2Nk). 

For & values of 16 and 128, and each estimation method, 
we sorted the relative errors for each ME in increasing 
order, and plotted them as a function of rank in the left 
hand column of Figure 4. (The average flow sampling 
rates are approximately | in 234 for k = 16 and 1 in 
30 for & = 128). The curves have the following qualita- 
tive features. Moving from left to right, the first feature, 
present only in some cases, is when the curves start only 
at some positive rank, indicating all MEs up to that rank 
have been estimated either with error smaller than the res- 
olution 10~°. The second feature is a curved portion of 
relative errors smaller than 1. The third feature is a flat 
portion of relative errors, taking the value 1 for the indi- 
vidual, adhoc jo, and regular j,o,, methods, and 1/2 
and 1/3 for average ;, and average jr respectively. 
This happens when a ME has no flows sampled by one of 
the individual estimators. The final feature at the right hand 
side are points with relative errors « > 1, indicating MEs 
that have been overestimated by a factor ¢ + 1. We make 
the following observations: 

(i) Interface sampling (input and output) and 
regular; and adhoc; are uniformly more accu- 
rate that average jo, or router. 

(ii) Interface sampling performs better than adhoc jor or 
regular jr when errors are small. When an ME is 
very well estimated on a given interface, any level infor- 
mation from another interface makes the estimate worse. 
But when the best interface has a large estimation error, 
additional information can help reduce it: regular jo 
and adhoc j,o,r become more accurate. 

(iii) The average-based methods perform poorly; we have 
argued that they are hobbled by the worst performing com- 
ponent. For example, average ;,. performs worse than 
input and output since typically only one of these 
methods accurate for a relatively large ME. 

(iv) regular; o, and adhoc jo, have similar perfor- 
mance, but when there are larger errors, they are worse on 
average for adhoc jor. 

(v) As expected, estimation accuracy increases with 
the number of samples k, although average; and 
average j,o,r are less responsive. 

Although these graphs show that regularj, and 


adhoc j,o,, are more accurate than other estimators, is it 
not immediately evident that this is due to the plausible 
reasons stated earlier, namely, the more accurate inference 
of relatively larger flows on smaller interfaces. Also it is 
not clear the extent to which interface sampling can pro- 
duce sufficiently accurate estimates at reasonable sampling 
rates. For example, for k=128 (roughly 1 in 30 sampling of 
flow records on average) about 25% of the MEs have rela- 
tive errors 1 or greater. We need to understand which MEs 
are inaccurately estimated. 

To better make this attribution we calculate a scaled ver- 
sion of a MEs as follows. Let Q denote the set of inter- 
faces, and let m,, denote the generic ME from interface 
x to interface y. Let M™ and M°“* denote the interface 
input and output totals, so that Mim = yeq May and 
Moe ee g May: If ey. is the relative error in estimat- 
ing m,,, then we write the scaled version as 

el Coy max{Mey/M™, may /My"*} (24) 


xy — 


Here my,/M and mzy /M>"* are the fractions of the to- 
tal traffic that mz, constitutes on it input and output inter- 
faces. Heuristically, Ce deemphasizes errors in estimating 
relatively small MEs. 

We plot the corresponding ordered values of the errors 
Ce in the right hand column of Figure 4. Note: 

(i) regular; and adhoc ;.. are uniformly more ac- 
curate than other methods, except for low sampling rates 
and low estimation errors, in which case they perform about 
the same as the best of the other methods; 

(ii) the accuracy advantage of regularj,, and 
adhoc joy is more pronounced at larger sampling rates; 
(iii) regularjo, and adhoc; display neither the 
third nor fourth features described above, i.e., no flat por- 
tion or errors greater than |. This indicates that these meth- 
ods are successful in avoiding larger estimation errors for 
the relatively large MEs, while for the other methods some 
noticeable fraction of the relatively large MEs are badly es- 
timated. 

We can also get a picture of the relative performance of 
the methods by looking at the larger estimation errors of the 
whole traffic matrix. As examples, we show in Figure 5 un- 
scaled relative errors for k = 128 samples per interface di- 
rection, for average ;,. and regular ;,.. Errors have 
been truncated at 10 in order to retain detail for smaller er- 
rors. Observe: 

(i) average jo is poor at estimating many MEs through 
the largest interface (labeled 1) since smaller MEs are 
poorly sampled at that interface. regular jo. performs 
better because it uses primarily the estimates gathered at 
the other interface traversed by these MEs. 

(ii) regular jr has a smaller number of large relative 
errors than average jo. 

In order to get a broader statistical picture we repeated 
the experiments reported in Figure 4 100 times, varying the 
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Interface 8->1: Relative Volume = 10° 





















































Interface 6->3: Relative Volume = 0.08 
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Figure 3: Comparing Confidence Intervals by method, for 4 matrix elements from Table 1 


seed for the pseudorandom number generator that governs 
random selection in each repetition. The ranked root mean 
square (RMS) of the relative errors shows broadly the same 
form as Figure 4, but with smoother curves due to averag- 
ing Over many experiments. 


6 Experiments: Network Matrix 


In this section we shift the focus to combining a large num- 
ber of estimates of a given traffic component. Each esti- 
mate may individually be of low quality; the problem is to 
combine them into a more reliable estimate. As mentioned 
in Section 1.4, this problem is motivated by a scenario in 
which routers or other network elements ubiquitously re- 
port traffic measurements. A traffic component can gener- 
ate multiple measurements as it transits the network. 

A challenge in combining estimates is that they may be 
formed from sample sets drawn with heterogeneous sam- 
pling rates and hence the estimates themselves may have 
differing and unpredictable accuracy, as described in Sec- 
tion 2.10. For this reason, the approach of Section 3 is 
appealing, since estimation requires no prior knowledge of 
sampling rates; it only assumes reporting of the sampling 
rate in force when the sample was taken. 


6.1 Experimental Setup 


We wished to evaluate the combined estimator from inde- 
pendent samples of a traffic stream from multiple points. 
Since we do not have traces taken from multiple locations, 
we used instead multiple independent samples sets of the 
CAMPUS flow trace, each set representing the measure- 
ments that would be taken from a single OP. We took 30 
sample sets in all, corresponding to the current maximum 
typical hop counts in internet paths [16]. 


The experiments used threshold sampling, rather than 
priority sampling, since this would have required the ad- 
ditional complexity of simulating background traffic for 
each observation point. Apart from packet loss or the pos- 
sible effects of routing changes, the multiple independent 
samples correspond with those obtained sampling the same 
traffic stream at multiple points in the network. 


Our evaluations used multiple experiments, each of 
which represented sampling of a different set of flows in 
the network. The flow sizes were taken from successive 
portions of the CAMPUS trace (wrapping around if neces- 
sary), changing the seed pseudorandom number generator 
used for sampling in each experiment. The estimates based 
on each set of independent samples were combined using 
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Figure 4: Relative Errors of Matrix Elements for Different Estimators, Ranked by Size. Left: raw relative errors. Right: 
scaled relative errors. Top: 16 slots per interface. Bottom: 128 slots per interface. 


the following methods: average, adhoc, bounded and 
regular. As a performance metric for each method, we 
computed the root mean square (RMS) relative estimation 
error over 100 experiments. 


6.2 Homogeneous Sampling Thresholds 


As a baseline we used a uniform sampling threshold at all 
OPs. In this case that bounded reduces to average. In 
7 separate experiments we use a sampling threshold of 10° 
Bytes for 2 = 3,...,9. This covers roughly the range of 
flow sizes in the CAMPUS dataset, and hence includes the 
range of z values that would likely be configured if flow 
sizes generally conformed to the statistics of CAMPUS. The 
corresponding sampling rate (i.e. the average proportion of 
flows that would be selected) with threshold z is (z) = 
>), min{1,2;/z}/N where {2; : i = 1,...,.N} are the 
sizes of the N flows in the set. For this dataset 7(z) ranged 
from (10°) = 0.018 to 7(10°) = 1.9 x 107°. 

We show a typical single path of the byte estimate (nor- 
malized by the actual value) for a single experiment in Fig- 
ure 6. This was for 10,000 flows sampled with threshold 
10MB at 100 sites. There were typically a handful of flows 
sampled at each OP. The bounded estimate relaxes slowly 
towards the true value. regular also follows at a similar 
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Figure 6: Combined estimators acting cumulatively over 
100 independent estimates. 


rate, but displays some bias. adhoc displays systematic 
bias beyond 30 combinations. The bias strikingly shows 
the need for robust estimation methods of the type proposed 
in this paper. 

Summary RMS error statistics over multiple experiment 
are shown in Tables 2 and 3. Here we vary the number of 
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Figure 5: Matrix of relative errors. k = 128 samples per interface direction. Left: average j,o. Right: regular j,o7. 








threshold | adhoc bounded regular 
10° | 0.0017 0.0016 0.0017 
10* | 0.0121 0.0066 0.0117 
10° | 0.1297 0.0353 0.0883 
10° | 0.4787 0.1293 0.3267 
107 | 8.080 0.515 0.527 
10® | 46.10 1.464 0.923 
109 | 108.7 3.581 1.926 














Table 2: Homogeneous Sampling. RMS relative error; 
1000 flows, 30 sites 


flows in the underlying population (1000 or 100,000) for 
30 measurement sites. (Results for 10 measurement sites 
are not displayed due to space constraints). bounded has 
somewhat better performance than regular and signif- 
icantly better performance than adhoc. The differences 
are generally more pronounced for 30 sites than for 10, i.e., 
bounded is able to take the greatest advantage (in accu- 
racy) of the additional information. On the basis of exam- 
ination of a number of individual experiments of the type 
reported in Figure 6, this appears to be due to lower bias in 
bounded. 


6.3 Heterogeneous Sampling Thresholds 


To model heterogeneous sampling rates we used 30 sam- 
pling thresholds in a geometric progression from 100kB to 
100MB, corresponding to average sampling rates of from 
0.016 to 8.9 x 10~°. This range of z values was chosen to 
encompass what we expect would be a range of likely op- 
erational sampling rates, these being quite small in order to 
achieve significant reduction in the volume of flow records 
through sampling. 

We arranged the thresholds in increasing order 10°B = 
Zp <1. <4 <... < 239 = 108B, and for each m com- 
puted the various combined estimators formed from the m 








| threshold | adhoc bounded regular 
10° | 0.00002 0.00002 0.00002 
10* | 0.00012 0.00012 0.00012 
10° | 0.00064 0.00063 0.00064 
10° | 0.00340 0.00321 0.00339 
107 | 0.01505 0.01110 0.01469 
108 | 0.16664 0.05400 0.11781 
10° | 0.78997 0.17387 0.37870 











Table 3: Homogeneous Sampling. RMS relative error; 
100,000 flows, 30 sites 


individual estimators obtained from samples drawn using 
the m lowest thresholds {z; : 2 = 1,...,m}. The perfor- 
mance on traffic streams comprising 10,000 flows is shown 
in Figure 7. Qualitatively similar results were found with 
1,000 and 100,000 flows. 


The RMS error of average initially decreases with 
path length as it combines the estimators of lower vari- 
ance (higher sampling rate). But it eventually increases as 
it mixes in estimators or higher variance (lower sampling 
rate). RMS errors for bounded and regular are es- 
sentially decreasing with path length, with bounded hav- 
ing slightly better accuracy. The minimum RMS errors 
(over all path lengths) of the three methods a roughly the 
same. Could average be adapted to select and include 
only those estimates with low variance? This would re- 
quire an additional decision of which estimates to include, 
and the best trade-off between accuracy and path length 
is not known a priori. On the other hand, bounded and 
regular can be used with all available data, even with 
constituent estimates of high variance, without apparent 
degradation of accuracy. 
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Figure 7: Heterogeneous Sampling Rates. RMS relative 
errors for adhoc, average, regular and bounded, 
as a function of number of estimates combined. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper combines multiple estimators of traffic volumes 
formed from independent samples of network traffic. If the 
variance of each constituent is known, a minimum vari- 
ance convex combination can be formed. But spatial and 
temporal variability of sampling parameters mean that vari- 
ance is best estimated from the measurements themselves. 
The convex combination suffers from pathologies if used 
naively with estimated variances. This paper was devoted 
to finding remedies to these pathologies. 

We propose two regularized estimators that avoid the 
pathologies of variance estimation. The regularized vari- 
ance estimator adds a contribution to estimated variance 
representing the likely sampling error, and hence amelio- 
rates the pathologies of estimating small variances while at 
the same time allowing more reliable estimates to be bal- 
anced in the convex combination estimator. The bounded 
variance estimator employs an upper bound to the variance 
which avoids estimation pathologies when sampling prob- 
abilities are very small. 


We applied our methods to two networking estimation 
problems: estimating interface level traffic matrices in 
routers, and combining estimates from ubiquitous measure- 
ments across a network. Experiments with real flow data 
showed that the methods exhibit: (i) reduction in estima- 
tor variance, compared with individual measurements; (ii) 
reduction in bias and estimator variance, compared with 
averaging or ad hoc combination methods; and (iii) appli- 
cation across a wide range of inhomogeneous sampling pa- 
rameters, without preselecting data for accuracy. Although 
our experiments focused on sampling flow records, the ba- 
sic method can be used to combine estimates derived from 
a variety of sampling techniques, including, for example, 
combining mixed estimates formed from uniform and non- 


uniform sampling of the same population. 

Further work in progress examines the properties of 
combined estimators at an analytical level, and yields a 
deeper understanding of their statistical behavior beyond 
the mean and variance. 
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Abstract- Network service providers use high speed 
flow measurement solutions in routers to track dominant 
applications, compute traffic matrices and to perform other 
such operational tasks. These solutions typically need to 
operate within the constraints of the three precious router 
resources — CPU, memory and bandwidth. Cisco’s Net- 
Flow, a widely deployed flow measurement solution, uses a 
configurable static sampling rate to control these resources. 
In this paper, we propose Flow Slices, a solution inspired 
from previous enhancements to NetFlow such as Smart 
Sampling [8], Adaptive NetFlow (ANF) [10]. Flow Slices, 
in contrast to NetFlow, controls the three resource bottle- 
necks at the router using separate “tuning knobs”; it uses 
packet sampling to control CPU usage, flow sampling to 
control memory usage and finally multi-factor smart sam- 
pling to control reporting bandwidth. The resulting solu- 
tion has smaller resource requirements than current pro- 
posals (up to 80% less memory usage than ANF), enables 
more accurate traffic analysis results (up to 10% less er- 
ror than ANF) and balances better the error in estimates of 
byte, packet and flow counts (flow count estimates up to 8 
times more accurate than after Smart Sampling). We pro- 
vide theoretical analyses of the unbiasedness and variances 
of the estimators based on Flow Slices and experimental 
comparisons with other flow measurement solutions such 
as ANF. 


1 Introduction 


The role of traffic measurement in operating large scale IP 
networks requires little or no introduction. Traffic mea- 
surement allows network operators to make informed de- 
cisions about provisioning and extending their networks, 
and it helps solve many operational problems. Specialized 
devices operating on relatively low traffic links can per- 
form complex security analyses that reveal malicious activ- 
ities [18, 20], monitor complex performance metrics [6], or 
simply capture packet (header) traces with accurate times- 
tamps [7] to be analyzed offline. Much simpler solutions 
such as SNMP counters [16] are deployed on even the high- 
est speed links, but they only give measurements of the to- 
tal volume of the traffic. Flow level measurement at rou- 
ters [2, 3] offers a good compromise between scalability 
and the complexity of the traffic analyses supported since 
it can offer details about the composition of the traffic mix. 

In this paper, we propose a new flow measurement solu- 
tion: Flow Slices. The contributions of this paper are both 
practical and theoretical and we summarize the most im- 
portant ones here. 


Cristian Estan 
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e Flow Slices has separate parameters controlling the 
three possible bottlenecks at the router: processing 
load, memory, and reporting bandwidth. This separa- 
tion allows the solution to be applicable in a wide vari- 
ety of scenarios with different resource constraints. 

e The flow slicing algorithm at the core of this solution 
provides more accurate results than packet sampling us- 
ing the same amount of memory. Moreover, it enables 
new measures of traffic such as estimates for the num- 
ber of active flows. Note: we use Flow Slices to refer to 
the the complete flow measurement solution proposed 
in this paper and flow slicing to refer to the algorithm 
at the core of the solution. 

e Flow Slices separates sampling rate adaptation from 
binning. Adaptive NetFlow uses more router memory 
and measurement bandwidth because its flow records 
are active for fixed time intervals (bins). Adaptive sam- 
pling rates give Flow Slices the robustness of Adaptive 
NetFlow without the overheads of binning. See Table 1 
for a comparison of various flow measurement solu- 
tions. 

e We propose multi-factor smart sampling that takes into 
account multiple factors such as byte counts, packet 
counts, and the existence of SYN flags in the flow 
records to determine the sampling probability for in- 
dividual flow records. For comparable configurations, 
this decreases significantly the variance in estimates 
of the number of flow arrivals while increasing only 
slightly the variance for byte counts when compared to 
Smart Sampling. 

e Optional binned measurement allows us to eliminate 
binning error in the analysis phase, while still main- 
taining the memory and reporting bandwidth overheads 
below those of Adaptive NetFlow. 

e We propose novel estimators 6, f, A, and A®) for 
various measures of traffic. See Section 4 for a discus- 
sion of these and other estimators. 


Before we explain Flow Slices, we briefly review some 
of the previous work in Internet flow measurement. 


2 Related work 


NetFlow [17], first implemented in Cisco routers, is the 
most widely used flow measurement solution today. Rou- 
ters maintain flow records collecting various bits of infor- 
mation. Flows are identified by fields present in the header 
of every packet: source and destination IP address, proto- 
col, source and destination port, and type of service bits. 
The flow record keeps information such as the number of 
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Sampled NetFlow | Adaptive NetFlow Flow Slices 


Volume of flow data reported 


Behavior under DDoS with spoofed sources Panicky flow Reduction in Small reduction 
and other traffic mixes with many flows expiration accuracy in accuracy 


Estimates of traffic in small ime bins 
Unaffected 


Min (active timeout, 
flow length + 
inactivity timeout) 


Reporting overhead when using small bins 
Lifetime of flow record in router memory 


Less accurate 
Unaffected 
Min (slice length, 
flow length + 
inactivity timeout) 


Bin length 


Resource usage at end of time bin N/A Reporting spike or N/A 
extra memory 


Processing intensive tasks Counting 


Counting TCP flow arrivals (using SYNs) 


Counting all active flows ae 
Counting all active flows at high speeds Peed 


Ye 





es 
No 
No 


Counting and 
renormalization 
Yes 
Separate flow 
counting extension 
Hardware flow 


counting extension 


Table 1: Sampled NetFlow, Adaptive NetFlow and Flow Slices differ in the types of measurements they support, in how 
they adapt to different traffic mixes, and in their resource consumption (memory usage and reporting traffic). 


packets in the flow, the (total) number of bytes in those 
packets, the timestamp of the first and last packet, and pro- 
tocol flag information such as whether any of those packets 
had the SYN flag set. NetFlow uses four rules to decide 
when to remove a flow record from router memory and re- 
port it to the collection station: 1) when TCP flags (FIN 
or RST) indicate flow termination, 2) 15 seconds (config- 
urable “inactive timeout’) after seeing the last packet with 
a matching flow ID, 3) 30 minutes (configurable “active 
timeout’’)’ after the record was created to avoid staleness 
and 4) when the memory is full. 


On every new packet, NetFlow looks up the correspond- 
ing entry (creating a new entry if necessary) and updates 
that entry’s counters and timestamps. Since for high speed 
interfaces, the processor and the memory holding the flow 
records cannot keep up with the packet rate, Cisco intro- 
duced Sampled NetFlow [22] which updates the flow cache 
only for sampled packets. For a configurable value of a pa- 
rameter N, a packet is sampled with one in N probability. 


One problem with NetFlow is that the memory required 
by the flow records and the bandwidth consumed to re- 
port them depends strongly on the traffic mix. In partic- 
ular, large floods of small packets with randomly spoofed 
source addresses can increase memory and bandwidth re- 
quirements by orders of magnitude. Adaptive NetFlow [10] 
solves this problem by dynamically adapting the sam- 
pling rate. Adaptive NetFlow divides the operation of the 
flow measurement algorithm into equally spaced time bins. 
Within each bin, the algorithm starts by sampling aggres- 
sively (high sampling probability). If memory is consumed 


too quickly, it switches to less aggressive sampling. It 
then “renormalizes” existing entries so that they reflect the 
counts they would have had with the new sampling rate in 
effect from the beginning of the bin. At the end of the bin, 
all entries are reported. 


Using fixed size bins in Adaptive NetFlow increases 
the memory utilization compared to Sampled NetFlow and 
causes bursts in reporting bandwidth. Memory utiliza- 
tion is higher because, to operate seamlessly between bin- 
boundaries, Adaptive NetFlow requires two sets of records 
(double-buffering), one for current bin and one for records 
in the previous bin while they are being transmitted. With- 
out double-buffering, flow records that expire at the bin- 
boundary need to be transmitted immediately to create 
space for the next set of entries. Large flows spanning mul- 
tiple bins are reported separately for every bin increasing 
the bandwidth usage. Table | gives a summary comparison 
of Sampled NetFlow, Adaptive NetFlow and Flow Slices. 


The flow records are used to estimate the number of 
bytes or packets in various traffic aggregates of interest. 
This can give network operators information about domi- 
nant applications, the network usage of various clients, traf- 
fic matrices, and many other useful statistics [12, 19, 1, 14]. 
Smart Sampling [8] is a way of reducing the data used by 
such analyses without significantly affecting their results. 
Smart Sampling retains flow records with probability pro- 
portional to the size of their byte counter. The flow records 
can also be used to estimate the number of active flows 
which is important when looking for denial of service at- 
tacks, scans, and worms in the traffic mix. Unfortunately, 
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if we use Sampled NetFlow it is impossible to recover the 
number of flows in the original traffic from the collected 
data [5] unless we use protocol information. By using the 
SYN flag information in flow records we can accurately es- 
timate the number of TCP flows in the traffic mix [9]. 


3 Description of flow slices 


The core flow slicing algorithm is based on the sample 
and hold algorithm [11]. After presenting the core algo- 
rithm, we discuss four extensions: adding packet sampling 
to scale to high speed links, using an inactivity timeout to 
reduce memory usage at a router, adding binned measure- 
ment to reduce binning error during analysis, and adding 
multi-factor smart sampling to control the volume of flow 
data reported. The version of Flow Slices described used 
for Table | has the first two extensions. We also discuss the 
configuration parameters of Flow Slices, and how they can 
be set adaptively based on the current traffic mix. 


3.1. Core algorithm 


The core flow slicing algorithm addresses the problem of 
reducing the memory usage of the flow measurement mod- 
ule. Sampled NetFlow and Adaptive NetFlow use random 
packet sampling: they only handle sampled packets. Just 
as sample and hold [11], flow slicing uses sampling only to 
control the creation of flow entries, once a sampled packet 
creates an entry for a flow, all its subsequent packets are 
counted (not just the sampled ones). This increases the ac- 
curacy of the estimates of packet counts, without changing 
the memory requirement. We use the “flow slicing proba- 
bility” p to control the creation of flow entries. We expire 
and report each entry exactly t seconds after its creation, 
irrespective of the rate at which packets arrive for a par- 
ticular flow. We call this core algorithm “flow slicing” be- 
cause each entry tracks a “slice” of length ¢ from the flow. 
Just as in the case of NetFlow, the entry associated with a 
flow has a byte and packet counter updated at every packet, 
timestamps for the first and last packet, and it stores proto- 
col information such as whether any of the packets counted 
against the entry had the SYN flag set. To ensure unbiased- 
ness of estimators, on creation of an entry we do not ini- 
tialize the byte counter to the number of bytes b¢;,-s¢ in the 
packet that caused the creation of the entry, but to 0 first /p 
(see Section 4.2 for more details). 

The slice length t is related to the “active timeout” of 
NetFlow which controls for how long an active entry is kept 
before expiring and being reported (default 30 minutes). 
Both of these parameters limit the staleness of the data (i.e. 
if we have a long-lived flow, we know that its traffic will be 
reported with at most this much delay). 

By dynamically adapting the flow slicing probability, we 
can control the rate at which entries are created and freed, 
thus ensuring that the algorithm stays within its allocated 
memory budget /. By keeping the rate at which entries 


Packet Arrival 








packet sampling 
reduces processing overheads 


LOOKUP FLOW ENTRY 


ENTRY NOT FOUND 
flow slicing 
reduces memory usage 


CREATE FLOW ENTRY. 






SLICING PROBABILITY 
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BASED ON MEMORY USAGE TIME OUT 
AFTER SLICE DURATION 
FLOW MEMORY 


multifactor smart sampling 





reduces volume of reports 





Flow Record sent to 
Monitoring Station 


Figure 1: Architecture 


are created, on average slightly below M/t, we can also 
keep the rate at which flows records are reported smooth. 
In contrast Adaptive NetFlow proposes expiring all active 
entries at the end of the measurement bin, so it either has 
a large peak in reports, or it requires buffers that increase 
the memory usage by almost a factor of two if the reporting 
of the records is smoothed out over the next measurement 
bin. We do not however, discuss dynamic adaptation in 
much detail in this paper, as adaptation techniques similar 
to that in [10] can be applied in this context using feedback 
from the current memory usage. Note however, that in our 
adaptation, we do not require the costly operation of renor- 
malization that is required in Adaptive NetFlow. Next we 
discuss some of the tuning knobs we provide to control the 
three resource bottlenecks (CPU, Memory, Bandwidth). 


3.2 Scaling to high speeds 


The flow slicing probability p controls the memory usage, 
but since we do a lookup in the flow memory for every 
packet, flow slicing does not control the processing load. In 
the presence of limited processing power, we add a random 
packet sampling stage in front of the flow slicing stage (see 
Figure 1). A simple solution is to set the packet sampling 
probability q statically to a value that ensures that the pro- 
cessor performing the flow measurement can keep up even 
with worst case traffic mixes. Based on Cisco recommen- 
dations [17] for turning on NetFlow sampling for speeds 
higher than OC-3, we set q to 1/4 for OC-12 links, 1/16 
for OC-48, etc. With these packet sampling rates, and with 
worst case traffic consisting of the link entirely full with 
40-byte packets, the flow measurement module has around 
2s per packet and it has time to perform around 35 (wide) 
DRAM accesses on average. 
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3.3 Adding an inactivity timer 


Most flows in the Internet are short-lived. If our only mech- 
anism for removing an entry is its expiration after the slice 
length ¢ and we use a large value for ¢, at any moment in 
time, most of the entries in the flow memory will belong 
to flows that are no longer active and just use up memory 
waiting to expire. On the other hand having a very short 
slice length can lead to an increase in reporting traffic and 
loss of accuracy. Adding an inactivity timeout parameter 
tinactive to flow slices reduces the memory spent on obso- 
lete entries. Experimental results in Section 6.1 show that 
we can significantly reduce the memory requirement by us- 
ing inactivity timers. An adaptive algorithm for setting the 
flow slicing rate can turn this reduction in memory usage 
into an increase in accuracy. 


3.4 Adding binned measurement 


With flow slices we have the same problem as with Net- 
Flow if we want to perform traffic analysis using time bins: 
for flow slices that span time bins, we can only guess how 
many of the flow’s packets were in each bin, and this in- 
troduces errors in the results. This problem is even more 
pronounced when analysis is required in very small time 
bins to capture more precise traffic dynamics. We can ex- 
tend flow slices to support binned measurement of traffic by 
keeping multiple sets of byte and packet counters, one set 
for each bin the slice passes through. By keeping separate 
counters for each bin, the binning error is eliminated en- 
tirely, at the cost of increasing the size of the flow records. 
Note that the reporting bandwidth costs of this solution 
are significantly smaller than those of the solution used by 
Adaptive NetFlow where an entire record is reported for 
each bin. The byte and packet counters are 8 bytes whereas 
a complete record is 48 bytes. 

The number of counters per record has to be one larger 
than the number of bins required to fit a slice because the 
flow slice can overlap only partially with the first and last 
bin. The choice of the size of the measurement bin sup- 
ported is a compromise between resource consumption at 
the router and accuracy of results. Reasonable choices can 
range anywhere from the slice length ¢ to 20 times smaller. 
For brevity, we do not explore this further in the paper, but 
note that depending on the final goal, the flow slicing algo- 
rithm can be extended with additional resources to obtain 
the desired accuracy. 


3.5 Controlling the reporting bandwidth 


Smart sampling has been proposed as a way of reducing the 
number of flow records without causing much error. Smart 
sampling focuses on measuring the number of bytes in ar- 
bitrary aggregates of traffic and thus smart sampling favors 
flow records with large byte counters over those with small 
flow counters. Common packet sizes vary between 40 and 
1500, so while the packet counts are not proportional to 


the byte counts, they are closely correlated. Thus smart 
sampling will ensure that the errors introduced in packet 
counts are also small. The situation is different with flow 
arrival counts. These depend heavily on flow records with 
the SYN flag set, and most such records come from small 
flows which are discriminated against by smart sampling. 
Thus the errors introduced by smart sampling in the flow 
arrival counts are significant. 

We propose a new variant of smart sampling, multi- 
factor smart sampling which takes into consideration not 
just byte counts, but also packet counts and SYN flags. 
While multi-factor smart sampling still favors flow records 
with large byte and packet counts, it also favors records 
with the SYN flag, thus ensuring that the errors introduced 
into the flow arrival counts are not large either. Because 
the exact rule used to determine the multi-factor smart 
sampling probability r depends on estimators of byte and 
packet counts, we postpone its discussion to Section 4.5. 


3.6 Setting the parameters of flow slicing 


Routers or other network devices performing flow measure- 
ment have three types of resources that can become bot- 
tlenecks: processing power, flow memory, and reporting 
bandwidth. Flow slices use three different “tuning knobs” 
to control these three resources: the packet sampling proba- 
bility q controls the processing load, the flow slicing pro- 
bability p controls the memory usage and the thresholds 
determining the smart sampling probability r control the 
volume of data reported. This can result in more accurate 
traffic analysis results than using a single parameter, the 
packet sampling probability, to control all three resources, 
as Adaptive NetFlow does. This distinction would be ir- 
relevant in practice if the only scarce resource would be 
the processing power at the router, so it is useful to per- 
form a quick sanity check before proceeding any further: 
can an unfavorable traffic mix push the memory require- 
ments or reporting bandwidth so high that they become 
a problem? First, let us assume a traffic mix consisting 
of back-to-back minimum sized packets, each belonging 
to a different flow (a massive flooding attack with ran- 
domly spoofed source addresses). With the packet sam- 
pling rates from Section 3.2, the traffic measurement mod- 
ule would receive a packet every 2,15. Even with an aggres- 
sive inactivity timeout of tinactive = 5 seconds, we need a 
flow memory that can fit 2,500,000 flow records, which 
at 64 bytes/record[17] requires 153 megabytes. When re- 
ported flow records take 48 bytes (ignoring overheads), 
so at 500,000 flow records/second, which requires 192 
megabits/second. These numbers are orders of magnitude 
above what one can comfortably afford. The experiments 
from Section 6 use realistic traffic mixes to evaluate the 
benefits of Flow Slices as compared to Sampled NetFlow 
and Adaptive NetFlow. 

For each of the parameters of Flow Slices listed in 
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Adaptively based on memory usage 
Statically based on user preferences 
Statically based on typical inter packet arrival time 


Flow slicing probability 
Flow slice length 
Inactivity timeout 


Packet sampling probability Processing load at router Statically based on worst case traffic 


Bin size (optional) 
Smart sampling thresholds 


Binning error 


Statically based on user preferences 





Volume of flow data reported | Adaptively or statically based on target volume 


Table 2: Configuration parameters for Flow Slices. 


Table 2, we need to decide whether to set them statically 
as part of the router configuration, or dynamically adapt 
them to the current traffic mix. Of the three main tuning 
knobs, the flow slicing probability p should definitely be 
set dynamically to allow the router to protect from mem- 
ory overflow when faced with unfavorable traffic mixes. 
The thresholds controlling the smart sampling probability 
can also be set adaptively. In this paper, we consider 
that the packet sampling probability qg is static based on 
recommended values for different link capacities. Flow 
Slices would work just as well with a dynamic packet 
sampling probability that could go above the conservative 
static value, but since it is hard to guarantee the stability of 
such an approach without pushing the packet sampling rate 
adaptation logic into hardware (which raises deployment 
problems), we chose not to explore such a solution here. 


The observant reader might have noticed that without 
the optional binned measurement feature Flow Slices re- 
sembles Sampled NetFlow. If the dynamic adaptation al- 
gorithms set the flow slicing probability p and the smart 
sampling probability r to 1 the two solutions perform ex- 
actly the same processing. We consider this to be an im- 
portant feature. The difference between Sampled NetFlow 
and Flow Slices is in how they react to unfriendly traf- 
fic mixes and environments with strong constraints on re- 
sources. While both Adaptive NetFlow and Flow Slices 
provide robustness to unfavorable traffic mixes, Adaptive 
NetFlow forces the user to adopt the binned measurement 
model (which can increase memory usage and the volume 
of reports) even when the traffic mix is favorable. 


4 Estimators based on flow slices 


In this section, we discuss formulae for estimating traffic 
based on the flow records provided by Flow Slices. In prac- 
tice, the user would be interested in the number of bytes, 
packets or flows in the entire traffic mix or a portion of it 
(e.g. the HTTP traffic, etc.). All our estimators focus on 
a single flow. To compute the total traffic, the user has to 
sum the contributions of all individual flow records. If the 
estimators for individual flows have the property of unbi- 
asedness, the errors in the estimates for individual flows 
will not accumulate, but cancel out (to some extent). 


For the purposes of our analysis, a bin is an arbitrary 
interval of time of interest to traffic analysis. To simplify 
analysis, we start by focusing on the simple case of a sin- 
gle bin, with slice length ¢ and inactivity timeout tinactive 
larger than the size of the bin and flow memory empty at 
the beginning of the bin. Next, we look at how the estima- 
tors generalize when we remove these constraints. Table 3 
summarizes notation used throughout the paper. 


4.1 Estimating packet counts 

The packet counter c, in an entry is initialized to 1 when the 
first packet of the flow gets sampled, and it is incremented 
for all subsequent packets belonging to the flow. Let s be 
the number of packets in the flow at the input of the flow 
slicing algorithm. Equation | gives the formula for our es- 
timator S for the number of packets in the flow. 


s=1/p—l+c, (1) 


Lemma 1 3% as defined in Equation 1 is an unbiased esti- 
mator of s. 


Proof: By induction on the number of packets s. 

Base case: If s = 1, the only packet of the flow is sam- 
pled with probability p and in that case it is counted as 
1/p—1+1=1/p packets. With probability 1 — p it is not 
sampled (and it counts as 0). Thus E[s] = p-1/p+0 = 
l=s. 

Inductive step: By induction hypothesis, we know that 
for a flow with s’ = s — 1, E[s’] = s’ = s — 1. Also since 
the flow slice length ¢ and the inactivity timeout tinactive 
are larger than the bin size, we know that once the flow 
gets an entry, all its packets within the bin will get counted 
by cs. There are two possible cases: the first packet of the 
flow gets sampled, and we get cs = s, or it doesn’t and then 
the value of c, and S will be the same as those for a flow 
with s’ = s — 1 packets for which the sampling decisions 
are the same as for the rest of the packets of our flow. 


p-(1/p—1+s)+(1—p)E[s"] 


E{s] 1 
= l-p+ps+(1-p)(s-lh=s 
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Name 


Ss 


C 
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Pp 
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f 
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[Tow sicing probability ——SCSCSCS~*S 
a | packet sampling probabiliy—SSCSCSCSCSCSCSCSCSCSCSCOCSCSCSC 
[1 [ smart sampling probability SSS 
[5 [size of flow (in packets) before fow siting SSCS 
e,_[ packet counterinflowrecod —SOSOSOSOSCSCSCSCSCSCSCSCSCSCSCSCS 
[5 [estimate ofthe size of flow before How slicing Oi fow noticed) —————SSSOSCS~—S 
feet 


size of a flow in bytes before flow slicing 
byte counter in flow record 


original size of flow (in packets) before packet sampling 
estimate of the number of bytes in flow based on flow slices (0 if flow not sliced) 


estimate of the original size of flow (0 if flow not sampled or not sliced) 


contribution to the estimate of the number of active flows (0 if flow not sliced) 
contribution to the estimate of the number of flow arrivals (0 if flow not sliced) 


original size of flow in bytes before packet sampling 
contribution to first estimator of number of flow arrivals (0 if flow not sampled or not sliced) 


| 6b 

= = 

| BY i 

[BP estimate ofthe original size of flow in bytes (Of flow not sampled ornot sliced) ——————*s 
mom | i 


contribution to second estimator of number of flow arrivals (0 if flow not sampled or not sliced) 


b 
1) 
) 

b 


z 





smart sampling threshold controlling the influence of S on r 
| | smart sampling threshold controlling the influence of B on r 


smart sampling threshold controlling the influence of A“) on r 


Table 3: Notation used in this paper. 


If we sample packets randomly with probability gq before 
applying the flow slicing algorithm, we will want to esti- 
mate the number of packets S' at the input of the packet 
sampling stage. Since E[s] = qS, it is easy to show that 
S = 1/qSis an unbiased estimator for S. 


4.2 Estimating byte counts 

Before discussing how to estimate byte count estimates in 
flow slices, we show why a simpler solution does not work. 
We could have the byte counter cy, in the flow entry just 
count the total number of bytes in the packets seen once 
the flow record is created. Just like with the packet counter, 
we need an additive correction to account for the packets 
missed before the creation of the entry. We can get an un- 
biased estimate for the number of packets missed, but not 
for their total size, because we do not know their sizes. We 
could assume that the packet sizes are uniform within the 
flow, but this would lead to systematic biases because they 
are not. As the proof of Lemma 2 shows, storing the size 
of the sampled packet that led to the creation of the entry 
would solve the problem because using it to estimate the 
total number of bytes in the packets not counted does lead 
to an unbiased estimator. But this would require another 
entry in the flow record. Instead, we store this information 
in the byte counter itself by initializing c, to b firs: /p when 
the entry is created (bfirsz is the size in bytes of the sam- 
pled packet). Let b be the number of bytes of the flow at 
the input of the flow slicing algorithm. 


b=% (2) 


Lemma 2 6 as defined in Equation 2 is an unbiased esti- 
mator of b. 


Proof: By induction on the number of packets in the 
flow s. Let b; for i from 1 to s be the sizes of the individual 
packets. By definition the number of bytes in the flow is 
b= yi b;. For convenience of notation, we index the 
packet sizes in reverse order, so b; will be the size of the 
last packet and b, the size of the first one. 

Base case If s=1, the only packet is sampled with pro- 
bability p and in that case it is counted c, = bi /p = b/p 
bytes. With probability 1 — p, it is not sampled (and it 
counts as 0). Thus E|[cy] = p- b/p+0=b. 

Inductive step By induction hypothesis, we know that 
if the first packet is not sampled we are left with the last 
s’ = s —1 packets and E[cy] = b’ = b — b,. If the first 
packet gets sampled, we count it as b, /p and we count the 
rest exactly because the flow slice length ¢ and the inactivity 
timeout tinactive are larger than the bin size. 


Eley) = p-(bs/p+b'/) + (1—p)bd! 
= b,+pb'+(1—p)b' =b,+b'=b 
a 


If we sample packets randomly with probability q be- 
fore applying the flow slicing algorithm, we will want to 
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estimate the number of bytes B at the input of the packet 
sampling stage. Since E[b] = qB, it is easy to show that 
B = 1/qbis an unbiased estimator for B. 


4.3 Estimating the number of active flows 

We use two definitions for counting flows: active flows and 
flow arrivals. A flow is active during a time bin if it sends 
at least one packet during that time bin. Consecutive TCP 
connections between the same two computers that happen 
to share the same port numbers are considered a single flow 
and they will be reported in the same flow record under 
our current assumptions. Active flows with none of their 
packets sampled by the flow slicing process, will have no 
records; at least some of the flow records we get should 
be counted as more than one active flow, so that the total 
estimate will be unbiased. We count records with a packet 
counter c, of 1 as 1/p flows and other records as 1 flow and 
this gives us unbiased estimates for the number of active 


flows. 
f= { tip 


Lemma 3 fas defined in Equation 4 has expectation 1. 


ifc, =1 


ife, > 1 (3) 


Proof: There are three possible cases: if a packet before 
the last gets sampled, c, > 1, if only the last packet gets 
sampled c, = 1, and if none of the packets gets sampled 
there will be no flow record, so the contribution of the flow 
to the estimate of the number of active flows will be f = 0. 
The probability of the first case is ps1 = 1 — (1 — p)*~1, 
the probability of the second is p(1 — p,—1) and that of the 
third is (1 — p)(1 — ps_1). 

Elf] = ps-1-1+p(1—ps-1)-1/p + 
=p). = pea)? O=1 


a 

The estimators for the number of bytes and packets in a 
flow were trivial to generalize to the case where we apply 
random packet sampling before flow slicing because the ex- 
pected number of packets and bytes after packet sampling 
was exactly q times the number before. For the number of 
active flows there is no such simple relationship and actu- 
ally it has been shown that it is impossible to estimate with- 
out significant bias the number of active flows once random 
sampling has been applied [5]. But by changing slightly the 
definition of flow counts we can take advantage of the SYN 
flags used by TCP flows. 


4.4 Estimating flow arrivals 

Flow arrivals are defined only for TCP flows which should 
start with one SYN packet. A flow is considered to have ar- 
rived in a bin if its SYN packet is in that time bin. Flows ac- 
tive during a certain bin, but with their SYN packet before 


the bin do not count as flow arrivals for that bin (but they 
count as active flows). If we look a the core flow slicing 
algorithm we can use the following estimator to compute 
the number of flow arrivals. 


a={ a 


Given that the SYN flag is set in the flow record if it 
was set in any of the packets counted against the record, it 
is trivial to prove that @ leads to unbiased estimates of the 
number of flow arrivals if we make an assumption. 


if SYN flag set 


if SYN flag not set om 


Assumption 1 Only the first packet for the flow can have 
the SYN flag set. 


The flow arrival information is preserved by random 
packet sampling. Duffield et al. propose two estimators of 
the number of flow arrivals that work based on flow records 
collected after random sampling of the traffic [9]. The for- 
mulas for the individual contributions of flow records to the 
total estimate of the number of flow arrivals are as follows. 


wo 1/q_ if SYN flag set 
0 if SYN flag not set 
We) if SYN flag set and s = 1 


{ t/a 


Duffield et al. show [9] that both estimators are unbi- 
ased E[M‘)] = E[M)] = 1 for flows that have exactly 
one SYN packet. Both estimators overestimate the num- 
ber of flow arrivals if flows have more than 1 SYN packet. 
For flows without any SYN packets which according to our 
definition of flow arrivals (which differs slightly from that 
used in [9]) should not be counted, we have E[M®] = 0 
and E [M (2)) > 0, so to make the second estimator unbi- 
ased we need another assumption. 


if SYN flag not set or s > 1 


Assumption 2 The first packet within the bin for every 
flow has the SYN flag set. 


Flows retaining SYN packets after the random packet 
sampling stage will retain a single SYN packet, and MO 
estimates the number of flow arrivals based on the number 
of such flows. We can easily combine it with @ to get an 
estimator for the number of flow arrivals for the combined 
algorithm using random packet sampling and flow slicing. 

AO = { 1/(pq)_ if SYN flag set 6) 
0 if SYN flag not set 


M©) treats separately flows that only have a SYN packet 
after packet sampling and the others that survive it. Fortu- 
nately we can differentiate between the two types of flows 
even after flow slicing is applied: if a flow with a single 
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SYN packet is sampled by flow slicing its record will have 
cs = 1 and the SYN flag set; if any other flow is sampled 
by flow slicing and it has c; = 1 at the end of the bin it 
means that only its last packet was sampled thus it will not 
have the SYN flag set because that would put it into the 
category of flows with a single SYN packet surviving the 
packet sampling. Thus we can combine M) with @ to 
obtain another estimator. 


= 1/(pq) if SYN flag set and c, = 1 
A?) =< 1/p if SYN flag not set andc,=1 (6) 
1 if SYN flag not set and c, > 1 


Note that if assumption | is violated and we have more 
than one SYN packet at the beginning of the flow, say 
due to SYN retransmissions, both estimators will be biased 
towards over-counting. But if repeated SYNs are a rare 
enough occurrence, the effect on a final estimate based on 
many flow records will be small. 


4.5 Multi-factor smart sampling 

To reduce the number of flow records, while maintaining 
accurate byte counts, smart sampling [8] proposes sam- 
pling the flow records with a size dependent probability 
r = min(1,b/z) where z is a threshold parameter con- 
trolling the trade-off between the loss in accuracy and the 
reduction in the volume of reports. We can adapt smart 
sampling to flow slices using r = min(1,B/z) and we 
could still estimate byte, packet and flow arrival counts 
based on the smart | sampled flow records using S=1 / rs, 
B= 1/rB, and A = 1/rA. But using this formula for 
r results in a variance for A much larger than that of A 
because it discriminates against flows with few bytes, and 
since most flows have few bytes, they will also produce 
most flow records with the SYN flag set — and these are 
exactly the records A and Al) rely on. 

We propose a new variant of smart sampling, multi- 
factor smart sampling, which takes into consideration not 
just byte counts, but also packet counts and SYN flags. By 
picking a smart sampling probability of r = min(1,8/z,+ 
B/zy + A/za) we can balance the requirements of the 
three estimators. The three individual thresholds control 
the trade-off between accuracy and reduction in report vol- 
ume separately for the three estimators of bytes, packets 
and flow arrivals. Note that multi-factor smart sampling 
is a generalization of smart sampling: if we set z» = z, 
Zs = OO, and z, = o, it will assign the exact same sam- 
pling probabilities to records as smart sampling. 


4.6 Dynamically adjusting the flow slicing 
probability 

Flow Slices dynamically adjusts the flow slicing probabi- 

lity p to the current traffic. This adjustment can happen in 

the middle of a time bin. Which one of the many values of 


p should we use in our estimators? Are the estimators still 
unbiased? Actually none of the proofs depends on having 
a single value for p, and they would all work if we replaced 
it with a separate p; for every packet. All the estimators 
would need to use the value of the packet slicing probabi- 
lity in effect at the time the sampling of a packet caused the 
creation of the entry. This doesn’t necessarily mean that 
one needs to extend the flow entry with one more field, be- 
cause it already holds the timestamp of the first packet and 
that can be used to determine the flow slicing rate if the 
router keeps a small log of recent adjustments to it. 

When the flow record expires and it is reported, the re- 
port should include the value of the flow slicing probability 
p in effect at the time the entry was created. Similarly if 
the smart sampling thresholds z,5, z,, and z_ are adjusted 
dynamically, the report should include their current value 
so that one can compute r during analysis. If one uses just 
a few possible values for these parameters (e.g. only pow- 
ers of two), each of these sampling rates can be encoded in 
less than one byte, so the reporting overhead they impose 
is limited (a flow record has 48 bytes). 


4.7 Bins, timeouts, and flow reconstruction 


To simplify our discussion of the estimators we started with 
some strong assumptions: all records last longer than the 
bin length, counters count only packets within the bin of 
interest, and the flow memory is empty at the beginning 
of the bin. In this section we relax these assumptions and 
discuss the effects of these relaxations on the estimators. 


4.7.1 Continuous operation 

The most elementary relaxation of the assumption is to con- 
sider continuous operation of the algorithm: records still 
last longer than the bin length, and we still have separate 
counters for each bin, but there can be active records at the 
start of our bin, records created earlier. 

The simplest case is that of records spanning the entire 
bin. The byte and packet counters will reflect the actual 
traffic, so we use S = 1/qcs and B = 1/qcy. If we do not 
have a packet sampling stage we can also compute f= =1 
if c; > 0 and f = 0 otherwise. A = 0 because the flow 
started in an earlier bin. 

If a flow record expires within the bin we run the anal- 
ysis on, it can be the only record for the flow, but it is 
also possible that another record for the same flow would 
get created after the first record’s expiration. For byte and 
packet counts which are additive we can just add the coun- 
ters from the first record to the estimates from the second 
6 = 31 + 35 and b= by + bo. The analysis of unbiased- 
ness carries through because we can consider that the bin 
is actually two sub-bins, one ending when the first record 
ends and the other starting at the same time. Since we have 
unbiased byte and packet estimates for both sub-bins, our 
estimates for the sum of the bins will still be unbiased. 
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If cs: > 0, we know that the flow sent packets during the 
bin, so we set fto 1, otherwise we use Equation 3 with c2 
since an unbiased estimator for whether the flow was ac- 
tive in the second sub-bin will tell use whether it was active 
overall. This approach preserves overall unbiasedness, but 
it makes analysis more complicated because the two flow 
records representing the flow cannot be processed indepen- 
dently anymore: the contribution of the second record to 
the flow count of the bin depends on whether there was a 
first record with the same flow identifier. When the router 
reports the records, they might not be near each other, so 
the analysis has to do “flow reconstruction”: keep a hash 
table with flow identifiers and find flow records with the 
same flow identifier covering parts of the same bin. The 
consequence of not doing flow reconstruction is running 
the risk of double counting such flows with more than one 
record (which might be acceptable in many settings). 

By our definition of flow arrivals from Section 4.4, as 
long as assumption | holds, if a flow has a record that starts 
before the start of the bin, we should use A = 0, irrespec- 
tive of whether we have a second flow record (possibly with 
a SYN flag) or not. If we have a second flow record with 
the SYN flag set we can clearly say that assumption | does 
not hold, but without flow reconstruction we might count it 
separately against the flow arrival count. In many settings 
this type of over-counting is not a serious concern. A(?) 
should not be used because assumption 2 does not hold. 


4.7.2 Slices shorter than bins 

When the inactivity timeout tinactive iS short or when the 
analysis is over long time bins (say hours), flow slices can 
be shorter than the bin size. It can happen that we have 
more than two records for the same flow within the same 
bin. For byte and packet counts we can just add the in- 
dividual estimates for the different records and we get an 
unbiased estimator for the entire bin. For active flows we 
cannot get an unbiased estimate, not even with flow recon- 
struction. For flow arrivals, by using A“) for the individual 
records and summing the contributions without any flow 
reconstruction gives unbiased estimates as long as assump- 
tion | is not violated. For a record started before the begin- 
ning of the bin, even if it has the SYN flag set in violation 
of assumption | we do not count it as flow arrival and thus 
have A) = 0. 


4.7.3 Binning errors 

So far we assumed that Flow Slices uses binned measure- 
ment. This guarantees that as long as the analysis is on 
time intervals that are exact multiples of the measurement 
bins used, it will be easy to determine exactly how many 
of the packets and the bytes counted by the record were 
within the bin. But by default Flow Slices doesn’t use bins, 
and for records that span bin boundaries, the user will have 
to guess how the packets and bytes were actually divided 
between the bins. We can prove that our reconstruction of 


how the traffic divides between the bins is unbiased only if 
we make an assumption about the spacing of the packets. 


Assumption 3 For every flow at the input of the flow slic- 
ing algorithm, the time between the arrivals of all pairs of 
its consecutive packets is the same. 


We use the following algorithm for distributing the pack- 
ets of reported by a flow record that spans bins between 
the bins covered by the record. We consider c, packet ar- 
rival events, the first one is the timestamp of the first packet 
counted by the entry, the last one the timestamp of the last 
packet counted by the entry and the remaining c, — 2 evenly 
spaced between them. We consider that 1 packet arrived at 
every packet arrival event, except for the first event which 
has 1 /p packets, and distribute the packets between bins ac- 
cordingly. This can be shown to be an unbiased way of dis- 
tributing packets between bins under assumption 3. We rec- 
ommend distributing the c, bytes of the flow between bins 
proportionally with the number of packets counted against 
each bin. Assumption 3 is not enough to prove this distri- 
bution of bytes between the bins to be unbiased, we would 
need an additional assumption about uniformity of packet 
sizes. For flow arrivals, we do not have a binning problem 
because we assume that the first packet counted by the flow 
record is the one with the SYN, so we count the flow arrival 
against the bin the first packet is in. 

We cannot achieve provably unbiased binning for bytes 
and packets under realistic assumptions about inter packet 
arrival times and packet size distributions within flows. We 
turn to measurements instead to see how much the binning 
error is on typical traffic. We recommend using such ex- 
perimental results to decide whether increasing the size of 
the flow record by adding multiple counters to do binned 
measurement is worth it. 


5 Variances of estimators 


The estimators discussed in the previous section were all 
defined on an individual flow and to compute a measure 
(say the number of packets) for a larger aggregate, the an- 
alyst would sum the values of the estimators for the flow 
records matching the aggregate. The sampling decisions 
for different flows are fortunately independent and thus 
the variance of the estimates for aggregates are the sum 
of the respective variances for the estimators for individual 
flows. In this section we focus on studying the variances of 
the various estimators for individual flows. We also show 
that the variances of the estimators based on the core flow 
slicing algorithm are lower than those of estimators based 
on random sampling used by Adaptive NetFlow to control 
memory usage. As in Section 4, we start with a simplified 
setting of a single bin in isolation and then proceed to more 
realistic settings. The proofs for the variance results from 
this section can be found in technical report[15]. 
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5.1 Packet count variance 


For the core flow slicing algorithm we can compute the 
variance of the packet count estimator. 


V AR{s] = 1/p(1/p — 1)(1 — (1 — p)”) (7) 


Note how this variance is strictly lower than the variance 
of results based on random packet sampling (1/p — 1)s ex- 
cept for the case of s = 1 when the two variances are equal. 
The higher s, the larger the difference between the variance 
of results based on flow slicing when compared with packet 
sampling. Since using the same sampling probability will 
give the same memory usage for flow slicing and ordinary 
sampling, this comparison of variances shows us that flow 
slicing is a superior solution. The advantage is most ap- 
parent when estimating the traffic of aggregates with much 
traffic coming from large flows. 

The same conclusion holds if we compare the combi- 
nation of packet sampling and flow slicing used by Flow 
Slices to the pure packet sampling used by Adaptive Net- 
Flow and Sampled NetFlow. Here the fair comparison is 
with Sampled NetFlow using a packet sampling probabi- 
lity of pg. We can conceptually divide this into a first stage 
of packet sampling that samples packets with probability q 
and a second one that samples them with probability p. The 
first stage has identical statistical properties for the two so- 
lutions, thus the difference in the accuracy is given by the 
second stage, but comparing the second stages reduces to 
comparing flow slicing and packet sampling using the same 
probability p. 


5.2 Byte count variance 


We can also compute the variance of the estimates for the 
number of bytes (we number the packet sizes b; in reverse 
order with 6; being the size of the last packet and 0, that of 
the first one). 


VAR(b| = 1/p S01 — py 816} (8) 
w=1 


Note how this variance is strictly lower than the vari- 
ance of results based on random packet sampling (1/p — 
1) 3>;_, 6? (except for the case of a single packet flow). 
This shows that for byte counts too, flow slices are a better 
solution than ordinary sampling. 


5.3. Flow count variance 

We can also compute the variance of the estimates for the 
number of active flows. We cannot compare against packet 
sampling because there are no unbiased estimates for the 
number of active flows based on packet sampled data. 


VAR[f] = (1—p)*1(1/p — 1) (9) 
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Figure 2: Scatter plot depicting the accuracy of packet 
count estimates based on flow slices. 


5.4 Continuous operation 


If we consider continuous operation for the algorithm, we 
can have at the beginning of the bin a record for our flow. 
If the slice spans the entire bin, it counts everything exactly 
and thus the variance of all estimator is 0. If the slice ends 
in the current bin, we can divide the flow into two parts: 
one covered by this older record and the rest. For the first 
part we have 0 variance for the byte and packet counts and 
for the second part we can apply formulas 7 and 8, but in- 
stead of s being the number of packets of the flow in the 
bin, it should be only the number of packets in this second 
part and the 0; be the sizes of those packets. For the flow 
count estimate, if the number of packets in the first record 
is 0, the variance of the estimate is 0, otherwise formula 
9 applies. Thus having flow records active at the begin- 
ning of the bin does not increase the variance of the packet, 
byte and flow count estimates, on the contrary, it can reduce 
them significantly. 


6 Experimental evaluation 


We divide the experimental evaluation into two parts. The 
first group of experiments evaluates the efficacy of the core 
flow slicing algorithm and the multi-factor smart sampling 
algorithm. The second group compares the Flow Slices so- 
lution with Adaptive NetFlow (ANF) to show the efficacy 
of Flow Slices both in terms of memory usage and accuracy 
of estimates. For our evaluations, we obtained traces on an 
OC-48 link from CAIDA [4]. 


6.1 Accuracy of core flow slicing algorithm 


In this section, we evaluate the core flow slicing algorithm 
against the “‘full-state’” approach. These experiments pro- 
vide more insight into the efficacy of the flow slicing al- 
gorithm and the effect of changing various variables such 
as flow slicing probability and slice length on the memory 
usage and the mean relative error of results. 
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Figure 3: Trade-off between the mean relative error and 
memory usage as we increase flow slicing probability. 


Are estimates unbiased? For this experiment, we fix the 
flow slicing probability p to 0.8% (1 in 125) and the slice 
duration to 60 seconds. Figure 2 shows the scatter plot 
of ratio of the estimated and true flow sizes (in number of 
packets) on the y-axis with increasing true flow size on the 
x-axis. Note that the plot only shows flows that have more 
than 5,000 packets throughout the duration of the trace (1 
hour). From this scatter plot, we can see that most of the 
flows have been accurately estimated (within 10%). The 
estimates converge to the true values as the flow size in- 
creases. The presence of two-sided errors empirically con- 
firms the unbiasedness of estimates based on flow slicing. 

What is the effect of flow slicing probability on the ac- 
curacy of these estimates ? According to Equation 7, in- 
creasing flow slicing probability increases the accuracy of 
estimated flow sizes. Besides, the memory usage should in- 
crease as the slicing probability increases. In Figure 3, the 
mean relative error for flows larger than 5,000 and the cor- 
responding memory usage have been plotted with varying 
slicing probability on the x-axis. Apart from the empiri- 
cal value of the mean relative error, we also plot the theo- 
retical value based on Equation 7. Figure 3 confirms that 
increasing slicing probability decreases the mean relative 
error while increasing the memory usage. It can also be 
observed from the figure that the theoretical and empirical 
values of mean relative errors are in close agreement thus 
validating the analysis in Section 5.1. 

What kinds of errors do we introduce by interpolating 
the number of packets in time bins? The goal of this exper- 
iment is to study the errors introduced when interpolating 
the number of packets in various time bins from flow slices 
that do not use bins (they only store the timestamps of the 
first and last packet). In Figure 4, the y-axis has the ratio of 
estimated to actual size of the flow in a given bin and the 
x-axis has the actual flow size (in packets). For this exper- 
iment, we used a slice length of 90 seconds and divided it 
up equally into 10 bins of size 9 seconds each. Two conclu- 
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Figure 4: Scatter plot depicting the errors introduced in in- 
terpolating bin measures from slices. 


sions can be drawn from the results in Figure 4. First, for 
large flows, the error in the estimates obtained by interpo- 
lating bins from slices is insignificant. On the other hand, 
for relatively small flows, interpolating from flow slices re- 
sults in much higher error. This is because we divide the 
entire volume of traffic for a particular flow among the bins 
it covers (see Section 4.7.3 for more details); the error de- 
pends on the timing of bursts of traffic. Of course, to cap- 
ture the fine grained traffic information, the extension pro- 
posed in Section 3.4 could be used, but it would result in 
higher memory requirements. Second, we can observe the 
presence two-sided errors indicates lack of bias. 

What is the effect of multi-factor smart sampling on the 
accuracy of estimates? In Section 4.5, we proposed a mod- 
ification to smart sampling to improve the accuracy of the 
estimates for the number of flow arrivals. Table 4 summa- 
rizes the results of our experiment comparing multi-factor 
smart sampling with smart sampling. Before we discuss the 
details of this experiment, we want to note that we found 
that Assumption 1, that only the first packet of a flow can 
have the SYN flag set, is often violated in our trace. For 
some applications, the average number of packets with the 
SYN flag set per flow is almost 2 (due to SYN retransmis- 
sions). This affects all estimators of flow arrivals based on 
SYN counts. In this experiment, we do not aim to evaluate 
the accuracy of estimators based on SYN counts, but the ef- 
fect of smart sampling on their estimates. Therefore, we do 
not measure the error relative to the actual number of flow 
arrivals, but to the estimate of flow arrivals based on the 
input to the two smart sampling algorithms. The input we 
used is the result of Flow Slices with a packet sampling pro- 
bability of g = 1/4 and flow slicing probability of p = 1/4, 
using a slice length of 60 seconds and an inactivity timeout 
of 15 seconds. The threshold used for smart sampling is 
z = 50,000 bytes. The thresholds used for multi-factor 
smart sampling, z; = 1,000 packets, z» = 500, 000 bytes 
and z_, = 50 flows, have been selected so that it produces 
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Port number used as | Multifactor s. s. error Smart sampling error Actual traffic 


aggregation key 


Table 4: Comparison of the error introduced by multifactor smart sampling and smart sampling into estimates of traffic of 
various applications (average of 10 runs with different seeds). Both algorithms were configured to reduce the number of 


flow records from 1,700,000 to around 190,000. 


Port number/ 
Range 





Adaptive NetFlow | Flow Slices(60s) | Flow Slices(180s) | Flow Slices(300s) 





Table 5: Comparison of the accuracy of estimates based on Adaptive Netflow and Flow Slices with different slice lengths. 


approximately same number of records as smart sampling 
(from 1,700,000 down to roughly 190,000). Table 4 shows 
the error introduced by the two variants of smart sam- 
pling into estimates of the traffic of various applications 
identified by destination port numbers. While smart sam- 
pling introduces very large errors in the flow arrival esti- 
mates, multi-factor smart sampling ensures that the errors 
are comparable to packet and byte count estimates. For 
example, smart sampling incurs an error of 39.2% for tel- 
net because it’s small flows (approximately 6,600 bytes per 
flow on average compared to 34,000 for Kazaa) are dis- 
criminated against by smart sampling. Multi-factor smart 
sampling, on the other hand, achieves more accurate flow 
arrival counts by biasing its sampling towards records with 
non-zero flow arrivals. This typically results in only a slight 
reduction in the accuracy of packet and byte count esti- 
mates. 


6.2 Comparison with Adaptive NetFlow 


In this section, we compare Flow Slices with Adaptive Net- 
Flow [10], a previously proposed solution based on packet 
sampling. For the purposes of evaluation, we fix the packet 
sampling probability to 1 in 1024 for ANF. To be fair in our 
comparisons with Flow Slices, we split the 1/1024 proba- 


bility into two parts consisting of packet sampling (1/16 
for our OC-48 trace) and flow slicing probability (1/64). 
We compare average error in the estimates for both indi- 
vidual flows (categorized by ranges) as well as aggregates 
based on destination port number. typically, are Table 5 
shows that ANF and Flow Slices have similar errors when 
estimating the traffic of various applications (aggregated by 
port). However, Flow Slices performs better than ANF (by 
about 10%) in the average error for individual flows. Vary- 
ing the slice length from 60 to 300 seconds for Flow Slices 
did not affect the accuracy of the results significantly, al- 
though bigger slice lengths seem to perform a little better 
than with smaller slice lengths. 


How does Flow Slices compare with ANF in resource 
consumption ? Table 6 summarizes the memory usage at 
the router and the volume of traffic reports for Flow Slices 
and ANF . Without an inactivity timeout, the resource re- 
quirements of the two solutions are similar. As we move 
to longer bins/slices there is a slight decrease in report vol- 
umes and a significant increase in memory requirements. 
Adding an inactivity timeout of 15 seconds to Flow Slices 
has a dramatic effect. The memory requirements are re- 
duced significantly (about 80%) at the cost of only a slight 
increase in the volume of the reports (about 5%). With the 
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Trace Packets Slice length / 
per second | Bin size (in secs) 


Memory (entries) Report volume (records) 


Ptdhowy | 23733 | 0 | 148 | 597 | 1.195 | 08537 | 63,058 | 64,764 | 


2 WO minsy | 124988 [60 | 5.378 | 3,065 | 5.641 | 25,896 | 26,362 | 27500 | 





Table 6: Comparison of the amount of memory used and the volume of traffic reports generated by Flow Slices and ANF 
for different slice lengths (in Flow Slices) and bin sizes (in ANF). The tinactive columns show the memory savings Flow 


Slices achieve by using an inactivity timeout of 15 seconds. 
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Figure 5: Accuracy of ANF and Flow Slices the rate of attack traffic increases. The left plot compares the average relative 
error in estimating the size of flows with more than 5,000 packets. The right plot compares the average relative error in 
estimating the size of two traffic aggregates — telnet and Kazaa. All results are averages over 10 runs with different seeds. 


inactivity timeout, the memory usage of Flow Slices is less 
sensitive to the slice length. The lower memory usage of 
Flow Slices compared to ANF has important consequences 
when the sampling rates are adapted dynamically. Given 
the same memory constraints, the sampling rate adaptation 
algorithm can converge to more aggressive sampling rates 
for Flow Slices which results in more accurate estimates. 


What is the effect of Denial-of-Service attacks? Fig- 
ure 5 compares the estimates obtained by ANF and Flow 
Slices in the presence of a DoS attack. We varied the at- 
tack rate from 1000 packets-per-second (pps) to 1.6 mil- 
lion pps; each attack packet represents a different flow as 
source addresses are spoofed at random. We configured 
ANF and Flow Slices to operate within a memory budget 
of 8,000 flow records (not including the buffering needed 
by ANF to transmit the records at the end of the measure- 
ment bin). ANF converged to smaller sampling probabili- 
ties as attack traffic gained intensity; the sampling proba- 
bility varied from 0.155% at 1,000 pps to 0.0026% at 1.6 
million pps. Similarly, for Flow Slices, while the random 
packet sampling probability remained constant at g = 1/16 
(to simulate real hardware constraints), the combined sam- 


pling probability p-q varied from 0.781% to 0.0156%. Flow 
Slices could afford more aggressive sampling mainly due 
to the use of an inactivity timeout of 15 seconds (the slice 
length for Flow Slices and bin size for ANF were 60 sec- 
onds). On the left, we plot the attack rate on the x-axis and 
the mean relative error (both for packet and byte counts) 
of flows with more than 5,000 packets on the y-axis, both 
in log-scale. For comparable memory usage, in the pres- 
ence of DoS attacks, Flow Slices produces traffic estimates 
an order of magnitude better than those of ANF. On the 
right, we plot the average relative error in estimating traf- 
fic that belongs to two different applications — telnet and 
Kazaa, using the two flow measurement solutions. While 
the accuracy of both the estimates reduces as the attack rate 
increases, Flow Slices provides better accuracy than ANF. 


While these results do not prove that for all traffic mixes, 
Flow Slices perform better than other solutions, these re- 
sults do show the efficacy of the Flow Slices on realistic 
traffic mixes. When we apply inactivity timeouts to the 
Flow Slices, it results in much better re-use of memory at 
the cost of a small loss in accuracy and a little increase in 
the total volume of flow records reported. 
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7 Conclusions and future work 

Processing, memory, and bandwidth constraints make it 
impossible for high speed routers to provide full flow mea- 
surements, thus forcing us to consider some type of data 
reduction. Different flow measurement solutions perform 
this data reduction differently, and one can compare them 
by comparing their resource consumption and the amount 
of error the data reduction causes in various analyses one 
wants to perform on the flow data. Flow Slices offers 
a unique mix of qualities among flow measurement solu- 
tions: dynamic adaptation of sampling parameters to keep 
resource usage within limits, separate parameters for con- 
trolling the three potential resource bottlenecks, efficient 
use of available resources, and algorithmic solutions for 
minimizing the errors introduced by the data reduction. 
These qualities are possible due to novel algorithms such as 
the core flow slicing algorithm and multi-factor smart sam- 
pling and various new estimators. Our experiments also 
confirm that compared to the currently used Sampled Net- 
Flow and Adaptive NetFlow, Flow Slices constitutes a bet- 
ter flow measurement solution. 

But the fact that Flow Slices supports well the traffic 
analyses discussed in this paper, does not mean there is no 
room for improvement. There are many useful analyses of 
unsampled flow data that we haven’t considered. For in- 
stance, correlation across flows has been used in [19, 13] 
to classify different flows (such as control and data con- 
nections for the same FTP session) into one application. 
Additional metrics such as flow duration and the variability 
of packet inter-arrival times have been used to divide flows 
into different application categories [21]. Such analyses 
require additional information to be preserved by sampling 
techniques in order for them to be effective. It is an impor- 
tant challenge to adapt data reduction techniques such as 
sampling to enable such sophisticated traffic analyses. 
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Abstract— The well-known PASTA (‘Poisson Ar- 
rivals See Time Averages”) property states that, under 
very general conditions, the fraction of Poisson arrivals 
that observe an underlying process in a particular state is 
equal, asymptotically, to the fraction of time the process 
spends in that state. When applied to network inference, 
PASTA implies that a Poisson probing stream provides 
an unbiased estimate of the desired time average. Our 
objective is to examine the practical significance of the 
PASTA property in the context of realistic RTT, loss rate 
and packet pair dispersion measurements with a finite 
(but not small) number of samples. In particular, we 
first evaluate the differences between the point estimates 
(median RTT, loss rate, and median dispersion) that re- 
sult from Poisson and Periodic probing. Our evaluation 
is based on a rich set of measurements between 23 Plan- 
etLab hosts. The experimental results show that in al- 
most all measurement sessions the differences between 
the Poisson and Periodic point estimates are insignifi- 
cant. In the case of RTT and dispersion measurements, 
we also used a non-parametric goodness-of-fit test, based 
on the Kullback-Leibler distance, to evaluate the similar- 
ity of the distributions that result from Poisson and Pe- 
riodic probing. The results show that in more than 90% 
of the measurements there is no statistically significant 
difference between the two distributions. 


1 Introduction 


In the context of active measurements, a sequence of 
probing packets is injected in a network path with the ob- 
jective to measure end-to-end properties such as Round- 
Trip Time (RTT), loss rate, or available bandwidth (re- 
lated to the time-spacing, or dispersion, between succes- 
sive packets). A central issue in active measurements 
is the characteristics of the probing process [1]. From 
a mathematical perspective, it is often claimed that “the 
right way” to do probing (or sampling) is to use a Poisson 
process (meaning that the interarrivals between probing 
packets should be independent and exponentially distrib- 


uted with the same mean) [2, 3, 4, 5, 6]. 

Poisson probing derives its strength from the well- 
cited PASTA property, which stands for “Poisson Arrivals 
See Time Averages” [7]. Consider a stochastic system 
and suppose that we want to infer the fraction of time 
px the system spends in a state X. Let us assume that 
this time average exists. A stream of NV “probes” arrives 
in the system based on a Poisson process, recording the 
system’s state at the arrival time instant. PASTA states 
that the expected value E| fx ~] of the fraction of Pois- 
son probes that observe the system at state X is equal to 
the time average px. This powerful result does not make 
any assumptions about the stochastic system, except that 
the time average px exists; stationarity or ergodicity may 
be needed in order to prove that however. 

The underlying reason for the validity of PASTA is 
that the monitored system cannot “anticipate” the next 
probing event, due to the memoryless nature of the Pois- 
son measurement process. Notice that the the Poisson 
probes may be interacting with the monitored system. 
In the case of a queueing system, for example, prob- 
ing packets can be backlogged, serviced, or dropped, as 
any other packet, and they may also affect the magni- 
tude of the time average px. It is also important to note 
that PASTA is an asymptotic result: fx, tends to px 
as the number of probes N tends to infinity. The sam- 
ple average fxn, even though an unbiased estimate, can 
significantly deviate around px depending on N and on 
the variability and correlation structure of the underlying 
system [8]. 

On the practical side, the most common measurement 
approach is to use Periodic probing, rather than Poisson 
probing. For instance, the popular ping utility generates 
a periodic probing stream. An important advantage of 
Periodic probing is that the duration of a measurement 
session can be a priori known, given the number of sam- 
ples and the probing period. Furthermore, scheduling 
periodic packet transmissions at mainstream (not real- 
time) operating systems is easier and more accurate than 
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scheduling random, and potentially very short or very 
long, packet interarrivals. It should be noted that the 
use of Periodic probing does not mean that the result- 
ing estimate will be necessarily biased, especially if the 
probing rate is sufficiently high. It is true, however, that 
only Poisson probing can provably result in an unbiased 
estimate under general conditions. 

An important question, which is still unresolved to the 
best of our knowledge, is whether PASTA “matters” in 
the pragmatic context of RTT, loss rate, and bandwidth 
(or dispersion) measurements in the Internet. Given that 
Periodic probing has some important practical benefits, 
we need to know whether Poisson and Periodic probing 
sequences lead to significantly different estimates. In this 
paper, we focus on three significant path performance 
metrics: RTT, loss rate and dispersion of back-to-back 
packet pairs. Our objective is to evaluate the differences 
that result from Poisson and Periodic probing, both in 
terms of point estimates for the first moment of the un- 
derlying distributions, as well as in terms of differences 
in the distributions themselves. Note that, since this is 
a measurement study over wide-area Internet paths, we 
do not know whether Poisson and/or Periodic probing 
measure the actual time average of the previous perfor- 
mance metrics. Instead, we can only examine whether 
the two probing techniques observe the same (but poten- 
tially wrong!) path performance. 

In Section 2, we describe our measurement collection 
process. In Sections 3, 4, and 5 we analyze the RTT, loss 
rate, and dispersion measurements, respectively. Our re- 
sults show that in almost all measurement sessions the 
differences between Poisson and Periodic point estimates 
are insignificant. In the case of RTT and dispersion mea- 
surements, there is no statistically significant difference 
between the Poisson and Periodic distributions in about 
90% of the measurements. We conclude with some ad- 
ditional remarks in Section 6. 


2 Measurement methodology 


We collected measurements of RTT, packet loss rate, 
and packet pair dispersion in network paths between 
23 PlanetLab hosts. Specifically, we used PlanetLab 
nodes at the following sites: RNP (Brazil), UC San 
Diego, UC Berkeley, U-Oregon, U-British Columbia, U- 
Texas, UIUC, Georgia Tech, CMU, MIT, U-Maryland, 
INRIA (France), Intel Research Cambridge (UK), UPC 
(Spain), U-Reykjavik (Iceland), EPFL (Switzerland), 
Helsinki Inst. of Tech. (Finland), U-Tsinghua (China), 
Hong Kong Univ. of Science & Tech, National Tai- 
wan Univ, Equinix (Singapore), U-Tokyo (Japan), and 
U-Melbourne (Australia). The measurements reported 
in this paper were collected from 53 source-destination 
pairs. Each measurement session (or simply “session’”) 
consists of 600 Poisson probes and 600 Periodic probes 


transmitted at the same average rate. The two probing 
streams of a session start at the same time, and so they 
cover approximately the same time window. 

A session is characterized by a source-destination pair, 
the average probing interarrival J, and the packet size L. 
The probing interarrival was 10ms, 20ms, 50ms, 100ms, 
500ms, or Isec, meaning that a session lasts from 6 sec- 
onds to 10 minutes, depending on J. For the RTT and 
loss rate sessions L was 32, 64, 480, or 1400 bytes, while 
for the dispersion measurements L was 480, 800, or 1400 
bytes. The number of successfully completed sessions 
was 1272 for each of the RTT and loss rate measurements 
and 954 for the dispersion measurements. 

It turned out that some paths were either too slow for 
our probing streams (especially with J=10ms or 20ms 
and large packet sizes), or they were extremely con- 
gested. In a pre-processing step, we filtered out all ses- 
sions in which the loss rate was higher than 10% in the 
RIT and dispersion analysis; those sessions were in- 
cluded, however, in certain parts of the loss rate analy- 
sis (as noted in § 4). The number of sessions we were 
left with was 892 for RTT and loss rate and 749 for dis- 
persion. The RTT and dispersion time measurements 
were obtained with kernel-level (libpcap) timestamps, 
reported in a resolution of one microsecond. 


3 RTT measurements 


Comparison of median RTTs: The sample median is a 
robust point estimate for the first moment of a distribu- 
tion. Let T, and T;, be the median RTTs estimated from 
the Poisson and Periodic probing streams, respectively, 
in a particular session. We define the relative difference 
between the two RTT medians as er = Qaare- Fig- 
ure 1 shows the empirical CDF of er. About 60% of 
the sessions do not see any difference (er ~ 0), while 
about 85% of the sessions have |ep| <1%. The maxi- 
mum relative difference is 4%. The results are actually 
quite similar for the relative difference of RTT means. 
Consequently, at least in relative error terms, Poisson and 
Periodic probing result in practically the same RTT esti- 
mate. The fact that the two probing processes measure 
almost equal median RTTs, however, does not mean that 
they also observe the same RTT distribution; we examine 
this issue next. 

Goodness-of-fit test: To further explore the differ- 
ences between Poisson and Periodic probing, we also ex- 
amine the RTT distributions measured by the two prob- 
ing processes. Let 5S and 5S, be the Poisson and Periodic 
RIT samples, respectively, collected in a particular ses- 
sion. We form the following null hypothesis: 





Ho : S- and S, follow identical distributions. (1) 


The alternate hypothesis is that there is a statistically 
significant difference between the two distributions. A 
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Figure 2: A session in which the KS test performs poorly. 


non-parametric goodness-of-fit test can reject Ho with a 
low P-value when the two given samples have a statisti- 
cally significant difference, even if the underlying distri- 
butions are strongly non-Gaussian. Recall that P-value is 
the lowest significance level a at which we can reject the 
null hypothesis. The P-value is between 0 and 1. Ho is 
often rejected when the P-value is less than 0.05-0.10. 

Our initial approach was to use the well-known 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov (KS) test. This test, however, as- 
sumes that the underlying distributions are continuous. 
Furthermore, it is quite sensitive to that assumption be- 
cause it focuses on the maximum vertical distance be- 
tween the two empirical CDFs. It is important to note 
that the RTT distribution at an Internet path can be al- 
most discontinuous when several probing packets mea- 
sure the same RTT value that is determined by constant 
propagation and transmission delays. This discontinu- 
ity is located at the minimum (or close to the minimum) 
measurement, and it is more likely in lightly loaded paths 
with small queueing delays because the latter can only 
increase the RTT measurements. 

For example, Figure 2 shows the two RTT empiri- 
cal CDFs measured in a session from MIT to U-Oregon 
(1=20ms, L=480 bytes). Note that for all practical pur- 


poses the two distributions are identical. The KS test, 
however, rejects Ho with a low P-value (P=0.08). The 
reason the test fails is the discontinuity at about 87.5ms. 
The maximum vertical distance between the two CDFs 
is 7.4%, it occurs at the 25-th percentile of the Poisson 
distribution, while the horizontal offset with the Periodic 
distribution at that point is only 31 microseconds! It is 
noted that we observed similar failures with other non- 
parametric statistical tests, such as the Kruskal-Wallis 
analysis-of-variance test. 

To deal with the previous discontinuity problems, we 
constructed a more robust non-parametric goodness-of- 
fit test based on the Kullback-Liebler (KL) distance, also 
known as relative entropy [9]. For two discrete proba- 
bility mass functions (pmf’s) q; and q2, defined over the 
same set of values Q, the KL distance of q; relative to qo 
is 

Dlar Il) = Sr aili) log, ay 

i€Q a2(?) 

It can be shown that D(qi || q2) = 0 and that D(q, || 

q2) = 0 if and only if the two distributions are identical. 
Notice that Din | q2) x D(q2 | qi): 
The KL test proceeds in three steps: 


1. Estimate the pmf’s s, and s, (defined on the same 
set of bins) from the samples S. and S,, respec- 
tively. The details of the binning procedure are de- 
scribed in the Appendix. 

2. Calculate the KL distance D(s¢ || sp) of the Pois- 
son relative to the Periodic sample. 

3. Estimate the distribution of the KL distance 
D(Se,i || Se,;) between randomly chosen partitions 
S_,; and Sea of the Poisson sample S, (“bootstrap- 
ping’). Specifically, suppose that we randomly par- 
tition S_ in two samples S,; and Sex: Let s-, and 
Se,; be the corresponding pmf’s, and so D(se¢,; || 
Se,i) is the KL distance of this partition. If we re- 
peat this random partitioning process many times, 
we can estimate the distribution of D(s¢; || 5e,i). 

4. Reject the null hypothesis if D(se || s,) is “too 
large” relative to the distribution D(se; || Sei). 
Specifically, estimate the P-value as 


P & Prob[D(s¢ || 8p) < D(Se,i || 5e,)] (3) 


and reject Hp if P < 0.1. 


Figure 3 shows an example of the distribution of D(s¢ , || 
Se,;) together with the KL distance D(s, || s,) for a par- 
ticular session. The KL test is more robust than the KS 
test in the presence of CDF discontinuities. The reason 
is that instead of relying on a single point of maximum 
vertical difference, the KL test considers the difference 
between the two distributions across all bins, weighted 
by the probability mass at each bin. For the example of 
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Figure 3: An example of the KL distance distribution for 
a particular session. 
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Figure 4: Distribution of P-values for the null hypothesis 
Ho, applied to RTT sessions. 


Figure 2, the KL test reports a P-value of 0.88, meaning 
that the null hypothesis cannot be rejected. 

Figure 4 shows the distribution of P-values reported 
by the KL test for various probing interarrivals J. We see 
that we can reject Ho for only 5-10% of the sessions at a 
significance level of 10%. The rest of the sessions have 
significantly higher P-values, meaning that we cannot re- 
ject Ho. So, for more than 90% of the measurement ses- 
sions we can assume that the RTT distributions observed 
by Poisson and Periodic probing are identical. 

Note that the two larger average probing periods, 
500ms and 1000ms, result in lower P-values, implying 
wider (but still not statistically significant) differences 
between the two RTT distributions. When J is 500ms 
and 1000ms the measurement process lasts for 300sec 
and 600sec, respectively, and the underlying process 
shows significant variability during that time window. 
Consequently, the two probing processes are more likely 
to observe different values of the underlying process. 


4 Loss rate measurements 


For the loss rate estimates, we used the same set of ses- 
sions as in the case of RTTs, except that we now use only 
the 600 probing packets from the source to the destina- 
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Figure 5: The difference €; between Poisson and Periodic 
loss rate estimates. 


tion (ignoring the packets in the reverse direction). Let 
J. and l,, be the loss rates, defined as the fraction of lost 
packets from the Poisson and Periodic streams respec- 
tively, in a given session. The difference between the two 
loss rates is € = le — ly. Figure 5 shows the empirical 
CDF of €,, for the sessions in which we observed some 
loss, either in Poisson probes, or Periodic probes, i.e., for 
sessions where (1. +1,) > 0, but neither /. or l,, exceeds 
10%. Note that in about 80% of the sessions the two loss 
rates are within 1%, while the maximum loss rate differ- 
ence is less than 3%. 


In theory, we could compare the two loss rates J. and 
l) using a hypothesis test for the equality of two pro- 
portions. Such tests however assume that the underlying 
loss events are independent, which is not true for Inter- 
net losses. Instead, we examine the agreement between 
Poisson and Periodic probing categorically, classifying 
the sessions in six classes depending on the loss rate esti- 
mated by the Poisson probes. These categories are: loss- 
less (le = 0), low loss (le € (0,1%]), medium loss (1. € 
(0.9%, 5%), high loss (le € [4.5%, 10%]), very high loss 
(le € [9%,20%]), and broken (le € [18%,100%]). The 
categories have a small overlap to avoid boundary effects 
when examining the agreement between the two probing 
processes. Note that for this categorization and in the 
following analysis we include the sessions that have a 
higher loss rate than 10%. 

Figure 6 shows the fraction of sessions in each cate- 
gory (the number at the top of each group). About 78% 
of the sessions are classified as lossless or low loss. For 
each category we also show, with two or three adjacent 
bars, the fraction of sessions for which the loss rate es- 
timates with Poisson and Periodic probing agree (central 
bar), as well as the fraction of sessions for which Peri- 
odic probing leads to a lower (left bar) or higher (right 
bar) category. Notice that the two probing techniques 
agree in more than 70% of the sessions. Given that the 
loss process in a congested link can be highly bursty, 
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Figure 6: Classification of loss rate estimates in six cate- 
gories. 
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Figure 7: The relative difference €, between Poisson and 
Periodic dispersion medians. 


and since our sample size is rather small to accurately 
estimate low loss rates, it is not surprising that about 10- 
30% of the sessions observe different loss categories with 
Poisson and Periodic probing. 


5 Packet pair dispersion measurements 


Comparison of median dispersions: 

In the dispersion measurements, we send back-to-back 
packet pairs of size L from the source to the destination. 
The latter measures the time spacing (“dispersion”) A 
between the arrival of the first and the second packet. 
The dispersion at the destination is related to the cross 
traffic load and available bandwidth in the network path 
[4]. Specifically, the higher the cross traffic load is at the 
path’s bottleneck, the wider the dispersion of the packet 
pairs at the destination due to the interference of cross 
traffic between the probing pair. 

For these measurements, if one of the two packets is 
lost, the corresponding pair is ignored. Note that the av- 
erage probing interarrival J controls the time spacing be- 
tween successive packet pairs, not between packets of the 
same pair, which are always sent back-to-back. 

Let A. and A, be the median dispersions estimated 
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Figure 8: Distribution of P-values for the null hypothesis 
fo, applied to dispersion sessions. 


from the Poisson and Periodic probing streams, respec- 
tively, for a particular session. We define the rela- 
tive difference between the two dispersion medians as 


€A = 2 Rae . Figure 7 shows the empirical CDF of €,. 


Note that about 90% of the sessions have |eq| <2.5%, 
while the relative difference does not exceed 8%. Conse- 
quently, as in the case of RTTs, we see that the Poisson 
and Periodic probing processes estimate practically the 
same dispersion, at least in terms of a point estimate for 
the first moment. 

Goodness-of-fit test: We also examined whether the 
two probing processes observe the same dispersion dis- 
tribution. To do so, we used again the KL test described 
in § 3. This time the null hypothesis Ho is that the two 
dispersion samples (Poisson and Periodic) for a given 
session follow an identical distribution. Figure 8 shows 
the distribution of P-values reported by the KL test, for 
various probing interarrivals J. Notice that the P-value is 
less than 10% for only 5-10% of the sessions. The rest of 
the sessions have significantly higher P-values, implying 
that we can assume Ho to be true. 





6 Discussion 


The experimental results in this paper indicate that there 
may not be a significant difference between Poisson and 
Periodic probing, at least in the context of real Internet 
measurements. This does not mean that we recommend 
the use of Periodic probing over Poisson probing. We 
note however that measurement studies that use, or have 
used, Periodic probing should not be dismissed based on 
that fact, and they may also have practical benefits com- 
pared to Poisson probing. A few additional remarks on 
the accuracy of Poisson and Periodic probing follow. 
First, it is important to note that the fraction of dropped 
Poisson probing packets at a network queue does not es- 
timate the packet loss rate, i.e., the fraction of dropped 
packets among all arrived packets; instead, it estimates 
the fraction of time that the queue is full. The latter is 
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equal to the loss rate in a queue with Poisson packet ar- 
rivals; this follows applying the PASTA property to all 
packets (not only the probing packets). For more bursty 
traffic, however, the packet loss rate can be higher than 
the fraction of time that the queue is full. Consequently, 
even if Poisson and Periodic probing observe the same 
loss rate, that fraction should not be expected to be equal 
to the underlying loss rate. 

Second, Periodic probing at a certain interarrival [ 
cannot ’see” effects that occur in lower time scales (or 
higher frequency). In the case of loss rate estimation, in 
particular, loss events in Drop-Tail queues can be very 
bursty. If the duration of loss bursts is much lower than 
I, then Periodic probing may underestimate both the full- 
queue probability and the loss rate. Poisson probing, 
however, with a sufficiently large number of samples, 
should be able to estimate the full-queue probability. 

Third, it is important to note that even if we gener- 
ate a Poisson probing stream at the source, the probing 
packets may not arrive at the bottleneck link as a Pois- 
son process. Consider, for instance, that the output of an 
M/D/1 queue is not a Poisson process. In more prac- 
tical terms, if the probing packets go through a store- 
and-forward link with capacity C,, then their interarrivals 
after that link cannot be lower than L/C’,, where L is the 
packet size. Consequently, the probing packets will no 
longer be a Poisson stream and PASTA will not apply. 
This issue is important for Internet measurements, given 
that most network paths go through multiple queues. 


Appendix: Density estimation 


Suppose that we are given two samples 5; and Sz that 
take values in a range Rg. We want to approximate the 
probability density functions of the two samples with the 
probability mass functions q,(i) and q2(z) defined over 
a set of bins Q, such that qi(i) and qg2(z) is the frac- 
tion of measurements in the 2’th bin from S$ and So, 
respectively, and ))i<9 91 (1)=)icg G2(t)=1. We select 
the initial bin size w based on the Freedman-Diaconis 
rule as w = 2n~!/81Q, where n is the number of sam- 
ples in the joint sample Sj U S2 and IQ is the interquartile 
range of Rg [10]. We then proceed to determine the bin 
boundaries, with the first bin placed based on the min- 
imum measurement, and to estimate the functions q:(7) 
and qo(i). 

The problem, however, is that some bins may not in- 
clude enough measurements from each sample. When 
that is the case we are not able to accurately estimate the 
“likelihood ratio” loge to of Equation 2. To guarantee 
that each bin contains at least a certain number of mea- 
surements from both samples, we use an adaptive his- 
togram approach. Specifically, if a bin does not include 
at least 1% of the measurements from each sample, we 
merge that bin with the bin at its right. The process is 





repeated until the previous constraint is met. If there are 
no measurements from that sample at any of the right 
bins, we merge the problematic bin with the bin at its 
left. In practice, we found that the previous heuristic is 
quite robust, as long as the two samples take values over 
approximately the same range. 
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Abstract 


Internet coordinate systems embed Round-Trip-Times 
(RTTs) between Internet nodes into some geometric space 
so that unmeasured RTTs can be estimated using distance 
computation in that space. If accurate, such techniques 
would allow us to predict Internet RTTs without extensive 
measurements. The published techniques appear to work 
very well when accuracy is measured using metrics such 
as absolute relative error. Our main observation is that ab- 
solute relative error tells us very little about the quality of 
an embedding as experienced by a user. We define sev- 
eral new accuracy metrics that attempt to quantify various 
aspects of user-oriented quality. Evaluation of current In- 
ternet coordinate systems using our new metrics indicates 
that their quality is not as high as that suggested by the use 
of absolute relative error. 


1 Introduction and Motivation 


An Internet coordinate system starts with a collection of 
nodes and measured Round-Trip-Times (RTTs) between 
some pairs of these nodes. It then embeds the nodes into 
a geometric space by associating each node with a point in 
that space. The goals of such an embedding are twofold. 
First, the embedding should be accurate in the sense that 
the geometric distance between embedded nodes should, 
in some sense, closely approximate their RTTs. Second, 
the methods should remain accurate even when the input 
is a small subset of all possible RTT measurements. That 
is, a node’s coordinates should allow even the unmeasured 
RTTs to be estimated accurately. 

Many Internet coordinate systems have been described 
in the literature. Accuracy is typically assessed using met- 
rics similar to absolute relative error, which forms an av- 
erage over every pair of nodes of the absolute value of the 
difference between their embedded distance and their orig- 
inal distance. Note that an embedding technique does not 
require a full mesh of RTT measurements, but assessing its 


accuracy surely does. The main conclusion of this paper is 
that by itself an accuracy metric such as absolute relative 
error tells us very little about the quality of an embedding 
as experienced by a user. 


Our own experiences and experiments with Internet co- 
ordinate systems have been disappointing in several re- 
spects. First, distance estimation results are often unpre- 
dictable in the sense that many nodes obtain good estimates 
while a few obtain extremely bad results. In a real-world 
setting it seems that nodes cannot determine the quality of 
their estimates without performing exactly the full probing 
that coordinate systems are intended to eliminate. Second, 
we observed that the quality of an embedding often varied 
considerably with small changes to the topology of the un- 
derlying network — something which would be beyond the 
control of most users of a coordinate system. Third, we ob- 
served that the quality of embeddings often varies consid- 
erably as the number of participating nodes changed, even 
when the underlying topology remains fixed. In short, these 
observations suggest that it is very hard to predict when a 
coordinate system will work well at any given node. 


Highly aggregated accuracy metrics, such as absolute 
relative error, seem to give little indication of these types 
of quality problems. This experience led us to question 
the usefulness of metrics such as absolute relative error, 
at least in isolation from other means of assessing quality. 
This paper presents several new accuracy metrics that at- 
tempt to capture more application-centric notions of qual- 
ity. The first is called relative rank loss at node A (rrl at 
node A), and is intended to be useful for applications used 
by nodes that need to know only their relative distance of 
other nodes. That is, node A needs to answer question such 
as ’Which node is closer to me, B or C?” — which we will 
call A’s proximity query for nodes B and C. The metric rr/ 
at node A is defined as a type of swap distance and takes 
values between 0 (all proximity queries at A are correctly 
estimated) and 1 (none of the proximity queries at A are 
correctly estimated). For example, an rri at node A of 0.5 
tells us that node A has a 50 percent chance of getting the 
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correct answer to a proximity query. We then define aggre- 
gate versions of rr! such as the average rri over all nodes, 
and the maximal rr] value over all nodes. The other new 
metric we define is closest neighbors loss at node A (cnl at 
node A). This metric is intended to be useful to nodes using 
applications that are interested only in determining which 
nodes are closest. The value of cnl at node A is 0 if the 
nodes closest to A remain closest in the embedding, and 1 
otherwise. Again, we then define aggregate versions of cnl 
such as the average global cnl over all nodes. For example, 
an average global cn value of 0.5 would tell us that 50 per- 
cent of the nodes have a different set of closest neighbors 
in the original space than they have in the embedded space. 


When we compare the accuracy of embedding tech- 
niques using our new metrics the results can be very poor, 
even in simple tree and hub-and-spoke networks. Our new 
metrics capture and quantify, at least partially, some of our 
disappointment with the quality of the embedding tech- 
niques. However, it remains that no single accuracy met- 
ric can capture the quality of an embedding technique. It 
seems better to develop a collection of accuracy metrics 
that are each designed to quantify a specific aspect of user- 
oriented quality. By no means do we want to suggest that 
our new metrics represent a complete or definitive set — 
they are simply an initial attempt at exploring this space. 

This paper is complementary to the work presented 
in [23], which shows that RTT violations of the triangle 
inequality are a common, persistent, and widespread con- 
sequence of Internet routing policies. We strongly suspect 
that such violations will degrade every embedding tech- 
nique with respect to any accuracy metric, at least when 
the embedding maps into a geometric space where the tri- 
angle inequality does hold. The results of the current paper 
and those of [23] are not very encouraging, to say the least. 
On the positive side, we feel that research is always im- 
proved with a better understanding of the fundamentals. In 
this case, we believe an improved understanding suggests 
a new and potentially interesting line of research, which 
we will call Embeddable Overlay Networks (EONs). An 
EON is an overlay where routing nodes have been selected 
to avoid violations of the triangle inequality (for overlay 
forwarding) and the overlay topology has been selected to 
embed with high accuracy with respect to multiple useful 
accuracy metrics. To do this well will require new insights 
and new algorithms. 

Paper Outline. Section 2 presents a short survey of the 
embedding techniques described in the literature. Section 3 
presents the basic terminology of network embeddings and 
our new accuracy metrics. In Section 4 we present an em- 
bedding experiment using our data collected on PlanetLab. 
We use a full Lipschitz embedding technique which makes 
use of all nodes as the landmarks (reference nodes) with- 
out any dimensionality reduction, and evaluate the results 
with our new metrics. In Section 5, we conducted exper- 


iments using our PlanetLab data sets and new accuracy 
metrics, but on other techniques that are based on numer- 
ical minimization — Vivaldi [8] and Big Bang Simulation 
(BBS) [18-20]. In Section 6, we revisit these previously 
published experiments and use their data sets to re-evaluate 
their accuracy with our new accuracy metrics. Section 7 
concludes with some topics for future work. 


2 A Brief Survey of Embedding Techniques 


Among the recently described Internet coordinate systems 
are the Global Network Positioning (GNP) [16], Light- 
houses [17], Virtual Landmarks [21], Internet Coordinate 
System (ICS) [11], Matrix Factorization [15], Practical In- 
ternet Coordinates (PIC) [7], Vivaldi [8], Big Bang Sim- 
ulation (BBS) in Euclidean space [18], and BBS in Hy- 
perbolic space [19,20]. Basically, Internet coordinate sys- 
tems comprise of two categories of network embeddings 
of finite metric space into low dimensional Euclidean or 
non-Euclidean (e.g. Hyperbolic) space, namely, numeri- 
cal minimization of some defined objective distance error 
functions for nodes-to-landmarks distances; and initial Lip- 
schitz embedding with some form of dimensionality reduc- 
tion using distance matrix factorization (which is a form of 
mathematical optimization and minimization techniques of 
error functions). 

ICS and Virtual Landmarks systems are based on Lip- 
schitz embedding of a finite metric space into Euclidean 
space and use the Principal Component Analysis (PCA) to 
reduce dimensionality. Typically, the accuracy of such em- 
beddings is studied only after some type of dimensional- 
ity reduction technique has been applied. Matrix factoriza- 
tion based on Singular Value Decomposition (SVD) is of 
the form D = USV", where D is the distance matrix, U 
and V are orthogonal matrices and S is an diagonal ma- 
trix with nonnegative elements arranged in decreasing or- 
der which measure the significance of the contribution from 
each principal component. This is related to PCA on the 
distance matrix row vectors in ICS and Virtual Landmarks, 
where the first d rows of the matrix U are used as coor- 
dinates for the network nodes. The Matrix Factorization 
embedding uses the distance matrix whose rows are not lin- 
early independent (has rank strictly less than n where n is 
the number of nodes). It is expressed as the product of two 
smaller matrices of A and B (through SVD or Nonnegative 
Matrix Factorization (NMF) algorithms), which contain the 
outgoing and incoming vectors respectively for each node. 
Estimated distances between nodes are derived from the 
dot product of these two vectors. Lighthouses technique 
makes use of multiple local bases L together with a tran- 
sition matrix in vector space, to allow flexibility for any 
node to determine coordinates relative to any set of land- 
marks provided it maintains a transition matrix for global 
basis G. It uses linear matrix factorization such as the QR 
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decomposition (Gram-Schmidt orthogonalization). 


For techniques involving minimization of some defined 
objective distance error functions, many algorithms are 
proposed to compute the coordinates of the network nodes. 
For example, GNP and PIC systems use the Simplex 
Downhill to minimize the objective distance error function: 
sum of relative errors. The problems of using the Simplex 
Downhill method is the slow convergence, sensitive to the 
initial coordinates or position of the network nodes, and 
the potential of getting stuck in the local minima. This 
leads to the eventual assignment of different coordinates 
for the same node depending on the minimization process 
(e.g. selection of the initial position). So, methods that 
are clever to converge to the global minimum are required. 
Both Vivaldi and BBS (Euclidean and Hyperbolic spaces) 
algorithms are based on the numerical minimization of sum 
of distance error functions that are related to the problem 
of minimizing the potential energy of newtonian mechan- 
ics principles. Vivaldi system is constantly adjusting the 
coordinates of the nodes because each node contacts a ran- 
dom set of nodes in a decentralized manner. Each node 
cannot find a global minimum fit, and it cannot guarantee 
that a given error function minimization does not increase 
the global error, although Vivaldi ensures nodes always de- 
crease the local error. Hence, the error term in each small 
time-step is monitored to derive the optimal sets of coordi- 
nates selected. 


The Big-Bang Simulation (BBS) (Euclidean and Hyper- 
bolic) systems model the network nodes as a set of par- 
ticles, having a position in Euclidean space. The nodes 
are traveling under the effect of the potential force field 
which reduces the potential energy of the nodes. This is 
related to the total embedding distance error of all node 
pairs in Euclidean space. Each node pair is effected by 
the field force induced between them depending on their 
node pair’s embedding distance error, i.e. the embedding 
distance error of the distance between the node pair. The 
node is also affected by simulated friction force. BBS sys- 
tems have the advantage over conventional gradient min- 
imization schemes, such as steepest descent and Simplex 
Downhill, due to the kinetic energy accumulated by the 
moving nodes which enable them to escape the local min- 
ima. Hyperbolic geometric space is the target embedding 
space for the BBS (Hyperbolic) system. A distance de- 
creases as it moves away from the origin. Similar to Eu- 
clidean line distance, the Hyperbolic distance line between 
two nodes is defined as the parametric curve, connecting 
between the nodes, over which the integral of the arc length 
is minimized. Unlike Euclidean line distance, a Hyperbolic 
line distance bents towards the origin point. The extent to 
which the bend depends on the curvature of the Hyperbolic 
space. The bending becomes larger when space curva- 
ture increases, and thus, Hyperbolic distance between two 
nodes increases. There are three embedding methods in 


BBS systems: All Pairs (AP) embedding — Embedding 
is done for full mesh of the n nodes of the network topol- 
ogy comprising of nin—1) distance pairs (n is the number 
of network nodes). Two Phases (TP) embedding — Em- 
bedding is done using landmarks similar to GNP, where 
the landmarks are embedded first and the coordinates of the 
other nodes are calculated from the distance to several cho- 
sen closest landmarks through minimization of the sym- 
metric distortion in these node-to-landmark pairs. Specif- 
ically, TP embedding requires & + 1 landmarks’ measure- 
ments for k-dimensional coordinate vectors. Log-Random 
and Neighbors (LRN) embedding [20] — It aims to in- 
crease neighbor distances accuracy. The LRN embedding 
concurrently embed nodes through minimization of objec- 
tive error function of n nodes and LRN subset, which com- 
prises of the node pairs whose distance is below a cer- 
tain threshold, i.e. the threshold is selected so that the 
number of distance pairs that are below the threshold is 
O(n. log n), and together with a set of randomly sampled 
distance pairs that are selected uniformly at random with 
probability wen The number of randomly sampled dis- 
tance pairs is equivalent to n.log n. The LRN algorithm 
embeds all the n nodes concurrently. The objective func- 
tion is the sum of embedding errors for all n nodes in the 
system, and the embedding error of one node is the error of 
distance from that node to the LRN subset of nodes. 


3 Embeddings and Their Accuracy 


This section rigourously defines several accuracy metrics 
for embeddings. We use the Lipschitz embedding as a run- 
ning example to illustrate and motivate our metric defini- 
tions. 

A metric space is a pair M = (X, d) where X is a set 
equipped with the distance function d : X — IR* — for 
each a, b € X the distance between a and bis given by the 
function d(a, b). We require that for all a, b,c € X, 


(anti-reflexivity) d(a, b) = 0 if and only if a = 6, 
(symmetry) d(a, b) = d(b, a), 
(triangle inequality) d(a, b) < d(a, c) + d(c, 6). 


Note that we will ignore the fact that in reality, violations 
of the triangle inequality exist for Internet RTTs ( [23]). 
Suppose that 4, = (Xj, di) and Mz = (Xo, dz) are 
metric spaces. Every one-to-one function ¢ from X; to X2 
naturally defines a metric space called the embedding of 
My in Mg under ¢, defined as ¢(/1) = (¢(X1), dz). We 
normally abuse terminology and simply say that @ embeds 
X, into X2, leaving the distance functions to be inferred 
from the context. If ¢ embeds X, in X92 and Z is a subset 
of Xj, then ¢ also defines an embedding of Z in X2 in the 
natural way. One simple case is where X; is a finite set, 
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X92 is IR” with the standard notion of Euclidean distance, 


d(x, y) = \|x =| yll = \/ ree (x4 ~ Ue. 

If LD = {h,le,...,ln} CG X, then we can 
map each a € X to a point in R™ as dz(a) = 
(d(a, l1), d(a, la), ..., d(a, lm)). This is called the Lip- 
schitz embedding of X using landmarks L. If L = X, we 
refer to dx = as the full Lipschitz embedding. 


ee 





« ‘eo e 
4 6 


Figure 1: A binary tree of depth 2. 


We illustrate the full Lipschitz embedding with a simple 
example. Any weighted undirected graph G = (V, E, w) 
naturally gives rise to a metric space M(G) = (V, d), 
where d(a, b) is the length of a shortest path between nodes 
a and b. Figure | presents one example — a simple binary 
tree of depth 2, where each edge represents a distance of 1, 
and gives rise to the following distance matrix: 


NOahwWNeH 
NONrFNNF OF 
WwwWwWNnNrr OC Fb 
RRwWNORN|W 
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Note that this distance matrix itself can be viewed as a 
full Lipschitz embedding into a IR” by reading each row as 
the 7-dimensional coordinate of the associated node. For 
example, (0, 1, 2, 2, 1, 2, 2) are the coordinates of node 
1. 


3.1 Relative Error 


We seek embeddings that are accurate. There are sev- 
eral ways to capture this formally, and in the context of 
Internet coordinate systems the most appropriate notion 
may depend on the needs of an application. Some appli- 
cations require that the distances in the embedding accu- 
rately reflect the original distances. Note that with the bi- 
nary tree example above distances are not well preserved 
— we can calculate the distance between (1) and $(7) = 
(2, 3, 4, 4, 1, 2, 0) as approximately 4.47, yet it is only 
2 in the original metric space. 

If we multiply each coordinate ¢() by a scalar value 3, 
and redefine the embedding as ¢'(x) = B(x), we could 
improve this notion of accuracy. As in [21], we choose 
G to minimize the absolute relative error for all pairs of 


nodes, given by 0, yex  , For the 


example above, this gives a value for @ of approximately 
0.5, which reduces the distance between the embeddings of 
nodes 1 and 7 to approximately 2.3. The average absolute 
relative error is obtained by dividing the absolute relative 
error with n(n — 1), where n is the total number of nodes. 
The maximum local absolute relative error is the maximal 
absolute relative error over all nodes. 
A similar accuracy metric is stress, 
Dagyex Ilo’ (x)—¢4' (y)||—d(w,y))? 
a¢yex x,y)? 
relative error quantify the magnitude of the differences be- 


tween original distances and embedded distances. If stress 
(or relative error) is 0, then we have an embedding that pre- 
serves distances exactly (an isometry). 


defined as 
. Note that both stress and 
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Figure 2: Absolute Relative Error measures for Lipschitz 
embedding on binary trees, depth | to 8. 
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Figure 3: Scalar independent measures for Lipschitz em- 
bedding on binary trees, depth | to 8. 


3.2 Distortion 


In the theoretical literature on embeddings (for example, 
[10, 12—14]) the most common notion of accuracy is cap- 
tured by distortion. This measure is invariant under scalar 
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Figure 4: The view from a leaf in a binary tree of depth 4. 
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Figure 5: Hub and Spoke accuracy. 


multiplication. That is, distortion(d) = distortion(ad), 
for all a 4 0 — and so provides a notion of accuracy that is 
independent of the absolute values of distances. Distortion 
measures the worst-case change in the relative distances of 
the embedding. 


First, define the ratio r(¢, x, y) = tet ell The 
expansion of 6, expansion(¢), is the maximum value of 
r(@, x, y) as x and y range over X (a # y). The con- 
traction of @, contraction(@), is the minimum value of 
r(@, x, y) as x and y range over X (x 4 b). The distortion 


of @ is defined as the ratio distortion(@) = 22Pansien(@) 


contraction(¢) * 
Note that the distortion(@) is always greater than or equal 


to 1. The equality holds only when there exists a constant 
a such that r(¢a, y) = a for every x, y. In this case 
¢' (a) = o(x)/qa is an isometry. 

One way to gain intuition for the meaning of distortion 
is to imagine that contraction(@) = 1 (which could al- 
ways be achieved with scalar multiplication). In this case 
there is no contraction in the embedding, only expansion, 
and the largest expansion is achieved by some pair z, y, 
where the distance between x and y in the embedding is 
expansion(d) times the original distance d(x, y). 
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Figure 6: The view from a leaf in a hub with 30 spokes. 


Note that distortion is a global worst-case measure, 
which may be relevant to applications (such as mapping) 
that require a global picture of the entire embedding. How- 
ever, most Internet coordinate applications will be inter- 
ested only in local distortion — the amount of distor- 
tion seen from any one node. For a fixed x, we define 
expansion(d, x), to be the maximum value of r(¢, x, y) 
as y range over X (a # y), and contraction(@, x), to 
be the minimum value of r(¢, x, y) as y range over 
X (x # y). Then the local distortion is defined to be 


. . __ expansion(@, «) 
distortion(¢, x) = contraction(@, x)" 


cal distortion is the maximal distortion(@, x) over all x. 


The maximum lo- 


3.3. A New Metric: Relative Rank Loss (r7r/) 


Many applications only need to know the relative distance 
of other nodes. They need to answer question such as "Is 
A closer than B?” What is important for such applications 
is that the relative rankings of distances is not lost. For 
this notion of accuracy we define relative rank loss (rrl) 
to be between 0 (for no loss of relative order) and 1 (for a 
complete reversal of order). This is a slight generalization 
of swap distance, a well-known edit distance on strings. 
For example, between strings s; = abcd and sz = acdb 
there is a swap distance of 2. We need to generalize this 
slightly to account for the fact that multiple nodes can be 
equidistant from a given node. 
First, define the function 


ll ife<y 
R(x, y) = 0 ift=y 
1 ifa>y 


We say that x and y are swapped wrt. z if 
R(d(z, 2), d(z,y)) # R(\Id(2) — o(a)|l, [14(2) - 
@(y)||) and denote this as swapped(z, x, y). That is, if 
swapped(z, x, y) holds, then z’s relative distance rela- 
tionship to x and y is different in the original and embedded 
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spaces. Define P(z), a subset of (X — {z}) x (X — {z}), 
to be 


{(z, y)|«Ayand swapped(z, x, y)}. 


Finally, define the local relative rank loss at z to be 


rri(d, z) = pene)! 
5 

where s = Gel) e} 2) Note that rri(@, z) is between 
0 and 1. It can be interpreted as the probability that the 
relationship between any two nodes in (X — {z}) x (X — 
{z}) will have a different relative order (from z’s point of 
view) in the original and embedded spaces (assuming all 
pairs (x, y) have equal probability of being chosen). 

Define the maximal local relative rank loss at z to be 
the maximal value of rri(¢, z) as z ranges over X. The 
average local relative rank loss at z, denoted rri(¢), is 


Vaex TITUS, 2) 
defined as SeSRT 


3.4 A New Metric: Closest Neighbors Loss 
(cnl) 


Some applications are interested only in determining which 
nodes are closest, and so require that embeddings accu- 
rately preserve the set of closest nodes. For a node x, we 
define its local closest neighbors loss to be 0 if the nodes 
closest to x in X are mapped to the nodes closest to ¢(), 
and 1 otherwise. We denote this value by cnl(¢, x). If we 
take the average over all nodes in X, we denote the global 
value as cnl(¢). We often multiply this global cnl by 100 
and speak of the percentage of nodes whose nearest neigh- 
bors are not preserved. 


3.5 Examples of Inherent Inaccuracy — 
Topology Matters 


We now apply the accuracy measures defined above to sev- 
eral simple topologies. Figure 2 presents the relative error 
and maximum local relative error measures for binary trees 
of depth 1 (3 nodes) through 8 (511 nodes). Note that it 
is not obvious or intuitive how to interpret these (small) 
values. On the other hand, Figure 3 presents the scalar- 
independent measures for the same set of binary trees. The 
plot for cni tells us that about 96 percent of the 511 nodes 
in a tree of depth 8 have a different closest neighbors set 
in the Lipschitz embedding. The plot for rr/ shows that on 
average nodes see over 20 percent of their relative distance 
relationships swapped. The plot for maximal local rr] tells 
us that at least one node saw over 30 percent of its relative 
distance relationships swapped. 

Figure 4 helps us to understand these inaccuracies. This 
plot is from the perspective of a leaf node in a binary tree 
of depth 4 (31 nodes). The signature plot marked with *’s 


shows the distances of other nodes from this leaf, in ascend- 
ing order. The signature plot marked with o’s shows the 
distances of the same nodes in the Lipschitz embedding. 
In the original metric space, the parent of this leaf is the 
only node at distance 1. But in the embedding, this node 
moves to a distance of about 1.8. There were two nodes 
originally at distance 2 — the leaf’s sibling and its parent’s 
parent. One of these (its sibling) has moved closer (and is 
now closer than the leaf’s parent), to a distance just under 
1, while the leaf’s parent’s parent moves out to a distance 
of about 3.4. The local rrl for this node is 17.2 percent. 
Note that it has lost its closest neighbor in the embedding. 
Some topologies show a very different relationship be- 
tween rrl and cnl. For example, Figure 5 shows the scalar- 
independent measures for a family of hub-and-spoke net- 
works. The graph have n spokes and 1 root, where n ranges 
from 1 to 30. Here we see a rising cnl and a falling rri af- 
ter n = 6. The reason becomes clear when we look at the 
view from a leaf node, as shown in Figure 6. We see that 
the root nodes is pushed away to a distance of about 3.3. 


3.6 The Scalability (Meta-) Metric 


Suppose that a set of applications is only interested in a sub- 
set of nodes, say just the North American sites. Would it be 
better to use a coordinate system generated for all sites, or 
one generated just from inter-site RTTs restricted to North 
American sites? The answer to such questions will deter- 
mine if embeddings of coordinate services could be truly 
scalable. 

If Y is a subset of X, we can obtain an embedding in 
one of two ways. First, we could use the embedding tech- 
niques to obtain ¢(X), and then restrict this to the nodes 
in Y, which we will denote as ¢(X) | Y. This is called 
Superspace embedding. Alternatively, we could use the 
embedding techniques on Y to get (Y), which we call 
the Subspace embedding. In general, ¢(X) | Y and #(Y) 
may be very different embeddings and have very different 
behaviors with different accuracy measures. 

For example, consider again Figure 3. Let X be the bi- 
nary tree of depth 8. We can consider each of the sub- 
trees of depths 1 to 7 as a Subspace Y of X. The figure 
shows the scalar-independent accuracy measures for each 
full Lipschitz embedding of Subspace 4(Y ). However, the 
full Lipschitz embeddings derived from the Superspace, 
@(X) | Y, will in general inherit some of the inaccuracies 
of the Superspace embedding — that is the nodes outside 
of Y in X impact the way Y is embedded. 


4 An Experiment with the Lipschitz Embed- 
ding 


Although data sets studied in previous research comprised 
large number of measurements, some of them were not 
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Figure 7: PlanetLab site comet . columbia. edu with minimum rr! using full Lipschitz embedding. 


Jull meshes. The Skitter project [3] used in Virtual Land- 
marks [21], for instance, makes RTT data available from 
a small number of monitoring nodes n to m target nodes, 
where m™ is in the order of hundreds of thousands. This 
yields an asymmetric data set of n x m where only es- 
timated distances between monitoring nodes and target 
nodes can be verified; distances between target nodes can- 
not be determined. This issue can be overcome with mesh 
data sets. We acknowledge the fact that finding representa- 
tive mesh data sets is not an easy task. However, planetary- 
scale testbeds such as PlanetLab [2] provides a distributed 
platform not only for overlay-based services but also for 
network measurements. 


We used RTT data! collected between all PlanetLab 
nodes from March 22”¢ to March 28°” 2004. During this 
time period, there were over 150 participating sites with 
a total of over 370 hosted nodes distributed in the Amer- 
icas, Europe, Asia and Australia. We then calculated the 
minimum RTT between each pair of nodes available be- 
tween those dates on consecutive 15-minute periods. Thus, 


for each day in this period there were 96 matrices of RTT 
measurements, and the size of each matrix was 325 x 325. 
Therefore, over the seven days period, we obtained 672 
such matrices. 


Since we wanted to perform this analysis only over our 
estimate of propagation delays on the paths (and not the 
queueing and congestion effects), we first constructed a sin- 
gle distance matrix D, in which each entry represented the 
minimum RTT between a pair of PlanetLab nodes over the 
entire 7-day period. This avoided biases in the results due 
to high variations in RTTs, e.g. during congested periods. 
Our analysis of the data indicated that by taking the mini- 
mum over a 7-day period, we can filter out congestion re- 
lated effects which have periodic weekly patterns. 


Many PlanetLab sites had multiple nodes per site. 
For instance, the Computer Laboratory (University of 
Cambridge) site hosted three nodes planetlabl, 
planetlab2 and planetlab3 under the domain 
cl.cam.ac.uk. The minimum RTTs between nodes 
within a site were very small, often of the order of 1 ms. 
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Figure 9: PlanetLab site with maximum rr using full Lipschitz Superspace and Subspace embeddings. 
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Figure 8: PlanetLab site planetlab1-pop-mg.mp.br 
with maximum rr/ using full Lipschitz embedding. 


Examining RTTs between all pairs of nodes was therefore 
wasteful and biased our results by the distribution of nodes 
in PlanetLab sites and by the fact that there were missing 
entries on the original 325 x 325 distance matrix. Thus, we 
selected a representative node in each site so as to build a 
site by site distance matrix D’, and then we removed rows 
and columns that contained missing entries. This process 
reduced the distance matrix to 69 x 69 RTTs between sites. 
Finally, we used the classification proposed in [5] to split 
D’ into three sub-matrices of different sizes based on the 
geographical locations of PlanetLab sites: 


North America (NA-PL): 44 x 44 distance matrix 





which contains RTTs between PlanetLab sites located in 
North America. The majority of these sites obtain inter- 
connectivity through the Abilene network. 

Outside North America (ONA-PL): 25 x 25 distance 
matrix with RTTs between research and commercial sites 
outside North America. It includes sites in Australia, Eu- 
rope, Latin America and Asia. 

All sites (ALL-PL): the combination of NA-PL and 
ONA-PL data sets, of size 69 x 69. 

We apply the full Lipschitz embedding to the RTT dis- 
tance matrix of the 69 PlanetLab sites in ALL-PL. Here 
are the minimum, mean, and maximum values we found 
for local rrl: 

Min 
rr | 0.0887 


Maz 
0.6058 


Mean 
0.1822 





The difference between the maximum and minimum 
rrls is high (51.71%). Figure 7 presents data from the 
PlanetLab site comet .columbia.edu, which had the 
minimum local rr] measure. The x-axis enumerates sites 
and the y-axis shows the RTT distance of each site from 
comet .columbia.edu (in milliseconds). The signa- 
ture plot marked with *’s indicates RTTs in the original dis- 
tance matrix, and the sites on the x-axis have been sorted 
to ensure that this plot is in ascending order of RTTs. The 
signature plot marked with o’s is the geometric distances 
between the same sites in the embedded geometric space. 
For these signature plots, we have multiplied the Lipschitz 
embedding by a scaling factor that minimizes relative er- 
ror (as described in Section 3). Of course, this does not 
impact the rrl or cnl measures, but it helps us visualize 
the differences between distances in the original and em- 
bedded spaces. Note that even in this best case (at least 
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with respect to local rrl), we see that the relative ranking 
of many close nodes is reversed and the list of close neigh- 
bors is not preserved. We saw similar results for binary 
trees (Section 3), and we suspect that many of the inac- 
curacies visible in Figure 7 may be a consequence of the 
inaccuracies inherent in the Lipschitz embedding for the 
underlying network topology. Note that a user of this em- 
bedding at comet . columbia. edu would conclude that 
nyu. edu was about as far away as utexas. edu! 


Table 1: Local rrl of Lipschitz Subspace and Superspace 
embeddings using NA-ALL and ALL-PL PlanetLab sites. 























Embeddings Minrrl | Meanrrl | Maxrrl 
&(NA-PL) 0.1141 0.1897 0.3023 
&(NA-ALL) | NA-PL | 0.1606 0.2916 0.4452 
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Figure 10: CDFs of Local rr/ for Lipschitz Subspace and 
Superspace embeddings in Euclidean Space. 


Figure 8 presents a signature plot for the site with the 
maximum local rr! measure, where the results here are not 
very impressive — site pop-mg.rnp.br has a 60.6% 
chance of swapping the relative distance of any two nodes. 
It would appear from looking at this plot that using this em- 
bedding at site pop-mg.rnp.br would give very poor 
results. Note that in these figures, the site has lost its list of 
neighbors’ rankings in the embedding. In fact, the global 
cnl measure is 84.06%, for ALL-PL data set, so only about 
15% of the sites retain their closest neighbors in the em- 
bedding. 

We proceed to explore scalability (meta-) metric of the 
Lipschitz embedding with our PlanetLab site data. We used 
the data sets NA-PL (North America) as a Subspace of the 
data set ALL-PL (All sites) of size 69. We call ¢(NA-PL) 
the Subspace embedding and ¢(NA-ALL) | NA-PL the 
Superspace embedding of NA-PL. The minimum, mean, 
and maximum local rri for the full Lipschitz Superspace 
and Subspace embeddings are shown in Table 1. This is 


visualized in Figure 9(a) and Figure 9(b), which show the 
nodes with the maximum rrls for Lipschitz Superspace and 
Subspace embeddings. Note that the Lipschitz Subspace 
embedding in Euclidean space, is a much better one. Fig- 
ure 10 shows the CDFs of the local rrl, for the Lipschitz 
@(ALL-PL), ¢(NA-PL) (Subspace), and ¢(NA-ALL) | 
NA-PL (Superspace) embeddings. It clearly shows that the 
Lipschitz Subspace embedding in Euclidean space is bet- 
ter than the Lipschitz Superspace embedding, at least with 
respect to the local rri measure of accuracy. 


5 Using Other Embeddings 


We run experiments to apply our new accuracy metrics us- 
ing Vivaldi and BBS (Euclidean and Hyperbolic) systems 
and our PlanetLab sites data. The ALL-PL (All sites) data 
set of 69 sites consisting of North America and Outside 
North America PlanetLab sites, are selected for this exper- 
iments. We utilize the p2psim simulator [1] (which Vivaldi 
embedding system is incorporated in), BBS (Euclidean) 
and BBS (Hyperbolic) TP and LRN embeddings systems, 
to generate 3-dimensional coordinates for our PlanetLab 
ALL-PL (AII sites) data set. We utilize the TP embed- 
ding’s parameters of t = 15 landmarks (the first 15 nodes in 
the data set chosen as landmarks) and 15 node-to-landmark 
measurements (each of the other nodes measure their dis- 
tance to 15 landmarks for distortion minimization). Table 2 
shows the maximum, mean and minimum rvr/ and cnl ac- 
curacy metrics for Vivaldi and BBS (Euclidean and Hyper- 
bolic spaces) embeddings using ALL-PL PlanetLab sites 
data. 


Table 2: rrl and cnl accuracy metrics for Vivaldi and 
BBS (Euclidean and Hyperbolic) embeddings using ALL- 
PL PlanetLab sites 




















Embeddings Minrrl | Meanrril | Maxrrl | cnl (%) 
Vivaldi 0.0817 0.1476 0.3494 75.36 
BBS (Euclidean) | 0.0768 0.1263 0.2291 75.36 
BBS TP 
(Hyperbolic) 0.0382 0.2391 0.6286 72.46 
BBS LRN 
(Hyperbolic) 0.0680 0.1419 0.3670 68.12 














Both BBS (Euclidean) and Vivaldi embeddings in Eu- 
clidean space have the same cn/ measure of 75.36%, but 
Vivaldi embedding has a higher maximum rr/l compared 
to BBS (Euclidean). The BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embedding 
has a much higher maximum rr/ than BBS (Hyperbolic) 
LRN embedding, but its minimum rr! is lower than BBS 
(Hyperbolic) LRN embedding. BBS (Hyperbolic) LRN 
embedding has the lowest cni measure of 68.12%, com- 
pared to the other embeddings. On the other hand, BBS 
(Euclidean) embedding has the lowest maximum rr/ and 
BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embedding has the largest maximum 
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rrl compared to the other embeddings. Figures 11 and 12 
show the signature plots of the PlanetLab node with max- 
imum rrl for BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embedding in Hyper- 
bolic space and Vivaldi embedding in Euclidean space re- 
spectively. Both graphs show their lists of close neighbors 
are being pushed away in the embedded target geometric 
space. 
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Figure 11: BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embedding using 69 Plan- 
etLab ALL-PL (AII sites) network topology — Nodes with 
Maximum rrl. 
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Figure 12: Vivaldi embedding using 69 PlanetLab ALL- 
PL (All sites) network topology — Nodes with Maximum 
rrl. 


Similarly, we explore scalability (meta-) metric of the 
Vivaldi and BBS embeddings with our PlanetLab site data. 
The Vivaldi and BBS (Euclidean) Subspace and Superspace 
embeddings have the same behavior as the Lipschitz Sub- 
space and Superspace embeddings, i.e. the Subspace em- 











Table 3: Local rrl for Vivaldi and BBS Subspace and Su- 
perspace embeddings using NA-ALL and ALL-PL Planet- 
Lab sites 





















































Embeddings Min rrl | Meanrrl | Maxrrl 
Vivaldi 
o(NA-PL) 0.0853 0.1542 0.2625 
&(NA-ALL) | NA-PL 0.1351 0.23 0.4507 
BBS (Euclidean) 
o(NA-PL) 0.0819 0.1407 0.2614 
o(NA-ALL) | NA-PL 0.1440 0.2170 0.3544 
BBS (Hyperbolic) TP 
o(NA-PL) 0.0388 0.1512 0.3045 
&(NA-ALL) | NA-PL 0.0410 0.1496 0.3101 
BBS (Hyperbolic) LRN 
(NA-PL) 0.0864 0.1713 0.3167 
o(NA-ALL) | NA-PL 0.0930 0.1504 0.2824 











bedding has better rr] accuracy than the Superspace em- 
bedding in the Euclidean space. However, in BBS (Hyper- 
bolic) TP and BBS (Hyperbolic) LRN Subspace and Super- 
space embeddings, the Subspace embedding rr! accuracy 
is close to the Superspace embedding as shown in the Ta- 
ble 3. For BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embedding using the NA- 
PL site data set, we adopt the same parameters as in the 
TP embedding for the ALL-PL, which is t = 15 landmarks 
(the first 15 nodes in the data set chosen as the landmarks), 
and 15 node-to-landmark measurements (each of the other 
nodes measure their distance to 15 landmarks for distor- 
tion minimization). Figure 13 shows the CDFs of the lo- 
cal rrl for the BBS (Hyperbolic) TP and LRN ¢(ALL-PL), 
@(NA-PL) (Subspace) and ¢(NA-ALL) | NA-PL (Super- 
space) embeddings. This results suggest that the Super- 
space embedding tends to have a close or better rr] ac- 
curacy than the Subspace embedding in the Hyperbolic 
space. 


6 Revisiting Previous Work with New Accu- 
racy Metrics 


It will be interesting to apply our new accuracy metrics 
to Vivaldi and BBS (Euclidean and Hyperbolic) systems 
(based on numerical minimization techniques) on their 
data sets that were used in their work. We generate 3- 
dimensional coordinates for these embeddings in our ex- 
periments. With reference to BBS systems [18-20], we 
utilize network topologies from the TRACER placement 
method (the network topologies chosen by selecting the 
first n nodes in the whole network) for our experiments 
due to its suitability for geometric distance experiments. 
We utilize the TP embedding’s parameters of t = 10 land- 
marks and 6 node-to-landmark measurements: this means 
that there are 10 landmarks chosen from the first 10 nodes 
in the network topology and only 6 closest measurements 
are carried out by other nodes to these 10 landmarks. 
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CDF Plot of Local rrl for BBS (Hyperbolic) TP Embedding 
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CDF Plot of Local rrl for BBS (Hyperbolic) LRN Embedding 
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(a) CDFs of Local rrl for BBS (Hyperbolic) TP Subspace and Super- 
space embeddings. 
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(b) CDFs of Local rrl for BBS (Hyperbolic) LRN Subspace and Su- 
perspace embeddings. 


Figure 13: CDFs of Local rri metrics for Subspace and Superspace embeddings in Hyperbolic Space. 


Table 4: rrl accuracy metric for Vivaldi and BBS (Euclidean and Hyperbolic) embeddings 









































There are two data sets used in the Vivaldi [8] work. 
PlanetLab RTT data of filtered nodes: This is pair-wise 
minimum RTTs of 192 PlanetLab nodes over a certain 
period of time (not specified in [8]), from the PlanetLab 
*ping” collection traces. It is filtered due to some nodes in 
PlanetLab having security measures restricting ’ping” con- 
nection from other nodes. King [9] data: This data set 
contains 1740 Internet DNS servers RTT traces based on 
the King collection method. 


We selected the following data sets from the BBS (Eu- 
clidean) [18] work. Waxman [22] Network Topology: 
This data set contains undirected fixed network topolo- 
gies of 600 nodes and the edge weights are generated 
with random uniform distribution in the range of {1, 1000]. 
The edge weights are taken as |10” + 0.5], where E is 
randomly and uniformly distributed in the interval (0, 3]. 
Based on the 600 nodes’ connectivity, a Dijkstra algo- 
rithm is performed to find the shortest path distance matrix. 


Embeddings Data sets Minrrl | Meanrrl | Maxrrl 

Vivaldi 192 PlanetLab filtered nodes 0.0334 0.0894 0.2808 

Vivaldi 1740 King nodes 0.0633 0.1306 0.5667 

BBS (Euclidean) Topology of 50 nodes chosen among 600 nodes in Waxman Network 0.1310 0.2090 0.3639 

BBS (Euclidean) Topology of 15 nodes chosen among 1000 nodes in BA Network 0.0220 0.0982 0.2857 

BBS (Euclidean) Topology of 150 nodes chosen among 6474 nodes in Jan 2000 AS Network | 0.3531 0.4553 0.6379 

BBS (Hyperbolic) TP with 10 | Topology of 150 nodes chosen among 1000 nodes in BA Network 0.0892 0.2452 0.4995 

landmarks and 6 measurements 

BBS (Hyperbolic) TP with 10 | Topology of 150 nodes chosen among 6474 nodes in Jan 2000 AS Network | 0.3305 0.4636 0.6452 

landmarks and 6 measurements 

BBS (Hyperbolic) TP with 10 | Topology of 50 nodes chosen among 600 nodes in Waxman Network 0.1573 0.2647 0.4524 

landmarks and 6 measurements 

BBS (Hyperbolic) TP with 15 | Topology of 200 nodes with lower degree chosen among 10670 nodes in 0.0228 0.1419 0.2153 

landmarks and 15 measurements Mar 2001 AS Network 

BBS (Hyperbolic) LRN Topology of 200 nodes with Jower degree chosen among 10670 nodes in 0.0802 0.1796 0.2389 
Mar 2001 AS Network 











Network topologies consist of the first 50 nodes chosen 
among the 600 nodes in the Waxman Network. Barabasi- 
Albert [4,6] (BA) Network Topology (considered to fol- 
low the PowerLaw): This data set consists of undirected 
fixed network topologies of 1000 network nodes and the 
edge weights are generated with random uniform distribu- 
tion in the interval of [1, 1000]. Based on the 1000 nodes’ 
connectivity, a Dijkstra algorithm is performed to find the 
shortest path distance matrix. Network topologies consist 
of the first 15 nodes chosen among the 1000 nodes in the 
BA Network. 


We used the following data sets from BBS (Hyperbolic) 
[19, 20] work. Barabasi-Albert (BA) [4, 6] Network 
Topology (considered to follow the PowerLaw): This 
data set consists of undirected fixed network topologies of 
1000 nodes, and edge weights are generated with random 
uniform distribution in the interval of [1, 1000] (same data 
set in BBS (Hyperbolic) work [19]). Network topologies 
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Hyperbolic TP Embedding for 1000 Nodes BA Topology with 150 Tracers --- MAX RRL (0.49946) 
T T 


Hyperbolic 3-DIM Embedding for ASOO topology of 6474 Nodes with 150 Tracers (t=10,6 measurements) ~~ MAX RRL (0.6452) 
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(a) Node with Maximum rrl using network topology of 150 nodes chosen (b) Node with Maximum rr! in network topology of 150 nodes chosen from 
6474 nodes in Jan 2000 AS Hierarchical Tree Network Topology. 


from 1000 nodes in BA Network Topology. 


Figure 14: BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embedding with 10 landmarks and 6 measurements — Nodes with Maximum rr. 


consist of the first 150 nodes chosen among the 1000 nodes. 
A Dijkstra algorithm is performed to find the shortest path 
distance matrix. January 2000 AS Network Topology 
from University of Oregon (RouteViews): This hierar- 
chical tree network topology consists of 6474 nodes, and 
edge weights are generated with random uniform distribu- 
tion in the interval of [1, 1000] (same data set in BBS (Hy- 
perbolic) work [19]). Network topologies consist of the 
first 150 nodes chosen among the 6474 nodes. A Dijkstra 
algorithm is performed to find the shortest path distance 
matrix. March 2001 AS Network Topology from Univer- 
sity of Oregon (RouteViews): This data set is only used in 
the BBS (Hyperbolic) LRN embedding work [20]. It con- 
sists of a hierarchical tree network topology of 10670 nodes 
that are randomly weighted, with edge weights distributed 
uniformly in the interval of [1, 1000]. We extracted 200 
weighted network topology of nodes with lower degree, or 
stub ASes. 


Table 4 summarizes the maximum, mean and minimum 
rrl accuracy metric for Vivaldi and BBS (Euclidean and 
Hyperbolic) embeddings using their data sets [8, 18-20]. 
The signature plots of the nodes having maximum rrl for 
BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embedding in Hyperbolic space are 
shown in Figure 14. Evidently, the result of TP embed- 
ding in Hyperbolic space using AS Hierarchical Tree Net- 
work Topology shows similar rr/ inaccuracy behavior as 
the Lipschitz embedding in Euclidean space from the per- 
spective of the tree node in the synthetic binary trees which 
we have illustrated in Section 3.5. This confirms that BBS 
(Hyperbolic) TP embedding in Hyperbolic space has the 
similar rr] inaccuracy behavior as Lipschitz embedding 
in Euclidean space for tree-like network topology. Also, 


BBS 3-DIM Embedding for ASOO topology of 6474 Nodes with 150 Tracers --- MAX RRL (0.63786) 
T T 
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Figure 15: BBS (Euclidean) embedding using network 
topology of 150 nodes chosen from 6474 nodes in Jan 
2000 AS Hierarchical Tree Network Topology — Node 
with Maximum rv. 


from the BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embedding experiment us- 
ing BA Network Topology, it shows similar rr] inaccuracy 
behavior as the Lipschitz embedding using our PlanetLab 
site data. All these experiments show that the lists of close 
neighbors are being pushed away in the target Euclidean 
and Hyperbolic spaces. 


We attempt to make a comparison study of BBS (Eu- 
clidean) and BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embeddings. The Jan 
2000 AS Hierarchical Tree Network Topology (Route- 
Views) data set is used for this comparison. We examine 
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Hyperbolic 3-DIM TP Embedding for ASO1 topology of 10670 Nodes with 200 Tracers (t=15,15 measurements)——-MAX RRL(0.21527) 
T T T T T T T T 


Hyperbolic 3-DIM LRN Embedding for ASO1 topology of 10670 Nodes with 200 Tracers (relNeighborRad=0.1) --~ MAX RRL (0.23887) 
T T T T T 
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(a) Node with Maximum rr/ for BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embedding. 
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(b) Node with Maximum rrl for BBS (Hyperbolic) LRN embedding. 
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Figure 16: rr] Comparison of BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embedding with 15 landmarks and 15 measurements and BBS (Hy- 
perbolic) LRN embedding, using network topology of 200 nodes with lower degree chosen from 10670 nodes in Mar 2001 


AS Hierarchical Tree Network Topology. 


the signature plot of nodes with the maximum rr/ for BBS 
(Hyperbolic) TP and BBS (Euclidean) embeddings, as il- 
lustrated in Figure 14(b) and Figure 15 respectively. For 
hierarchical tree-like network graphs, both embeddings in 
Euclidean and Hyperbolic spaces have sharp bi-modal rr/ 
error behaviors. Similarly, in Euclidean space, the rr/ 
measure for the BBS (Euclidean) embedding shows sim- 
ilar rr] inaccuracy behavior as the Lipschitz embedding 
from the perspective of the tree node in the synthetic bi- 
nary trees, which we have illustrated in Section 3.5. 

We continue to run rl accuracy metric on BBS (Hyper- 
bolic) LRN embedding using the March 2001 AS Hierar- 
chical Tree Network Topology (Route Views) data set. This 
is compared with BBS (Hyperbolic) TP embedding’s pa- 
rameters of ¢ = 15 landmarks, and 15 node-to-landmark 
measurements for distortion minimization. Figure 16 
shows the signature plots of the nodes with maximum rvrl 
for BBS (Hyperbolic) TP and LRN embeddings. In LRN 
embedding, the list of close neighbors is being pushed 
away very much further and it has a higher maximum 
rrl compared to TP embedding. Both exhibit similar bi- 
polar rr/ error behavior in Hyperbolic space. 


7 Discussion 


Our goal in this experimental work is to apply our new ac- 
curacy metrics to study the accuracy of estimated distances 
predicted by Internet coordinate systems and to what extent 
it varies among different pairs of nodes. The results of this 
initial attempt are not very encouraging. However, it re- 
mains that no single accuracy metric can capture the qual- 





avgrelerror 














4 
Landmarks 


Figure 17: Average Absolute Relative Error Metric versus 
Number of Landmarks. 


ity of the embedding techniques and it is worthwhile to de- 
velop a collection of accuracy metrics that are able to quan- 
tify user-oriented quality. Another interesting open prob- 
lem is: Can we characterize the impact of network topolo- 
gies that have good embeddings with respect to an accuracy 
metric? We envisage to answer this through our newfound 
future research on EONs and to discover its embeddability 
which aim to give good quality embeddings with respect to 
accuracy metrics. We also note that the number of land- 
marks has some impact on the accuracy of the embedding 
techniques: less information can give better accuracy re- 
sults. Figures 17 and 18 show the accuracy metrics (aver- 
age absolute relative error and rrl) versus number of land- 
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Figure 18: rr] Error Metric versus Number of Landmarks. 


marks of the embedding techniques for the binary tree of 
depth 2 (Figure 1). The landmarks are selected sequen- 
tially and incrementally from the list of nodes in the binary 
tree. The results of this simple experiment indicate that 
Lipschitz plain embedding (without any scaling) gives bet- 
ter average relative absolute error and Vivaldi embedding 
gives lower rrl with small number of landmarks. Other 
embedding techniques have similar observation. This con- 
tradicts the intuition that having more landmarks (i.e. hav- 
ing more information) will give better accuracy results. A 
complete understanding will require the investigation of 
structural effects of the number of landmarks and land- 
marks’ selection with respect to accuracy metrics. 
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Abstract 


Recently developed techniques have been very success- 
ful in accurately estimating intra-Autonomous System (AS) 
traffic matrices. These techniques rely on link measure- 
ments, flow measurements, or routing-related data to infer 
traffic demand between every pair of ingress-egress points 
of an AS. They also illustrate an inherent mismatch be- 
tween data needed (e.g., ingress-egress demand) and data 
most readily available (e.g., link measurements). This mis- 
match is exacerbated when we try to estimate inter-AS traf- 
fic matrices, i.e., snapshots of Internet-wide traffic behavior 
over coarse time scale (a week or longer) between ASs. We 
present a method for modeling inter-AS traffic demand that 
relies exclusively on publicly available/obtainable mea- 
surements. We first perform extensive Internet-wide mea- 
surement experiments to infer the “business rationale” of 
individual ASs. We then use these business profiles to char- 
acterize individual ASs, classifying them by their “utility” 
into ASs providing Web hosting, residential access, and 
business access. We rank ASs by their utilities which drive 
our gravity-model based approach for generating inter-AS 
traffic demand. In a first attempt to validate our methodol- 
ogy, we test our inter-AS traffic generation method on an 
inferred Internet AS graph and present some preliminary 
findings about the resulting inter-AS traffic matrices. 


1 Introduction 


Motivated by recent successes of intra-domain traffic ma- 
trix estimation techniques [8, 23, 16], we attempt to obtain 
accurate estimates of traffic volume exchanged between in- 
dividual ASs. Knowledge of such a global but coarse-scale 
spatio-temporal picture of Internet traffic is vital for a num- 
ber of practical networking problems, including evaluating 
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the impact of emerging technologies such as “intelligent 
routing control” (e.g., multi-homing, overlay routing) [3]; 
identifying or forecasting potential network bottlenecks or 
investigating the effectiveness of proposed remedies aimed 
at alleviating growing congestion [2]; assessing the perfor- 
mance of new protocols or Internet-wide applications such 
as new overlay networks; or improving the current under- 
standing of how intra-domain traffic engineering (TE) im- 
pacts inter-domain TE and vice versa [1, 15, 14]. In the 
spirit of the work by Feldman et al. [9], we can use these 
inter-domain traffic matrices to partially answer such ques- 
tions as “How stable are AS traffic volumes over time?” or 
“Which ASs carry most of the traffic, and how much?” 


Given the highly competitive nature of today’s Internet 
Service Provider (ISP) market, ISPs do not make public 
such sensitive data as traffic volume statistics. The task 
of capturing the global behavior of AS-level Internet over 
long time scale (e.g., days) has been left to experimen- 
talists. Due to the immense difficulties in collecting high 
volume of traffic data on an Internet-wide scale, research 
efforts to model and estimate inter-domain traffic demand 
are still in their infancy. With some exceptions [6, 22, 9], 
most studies that require knowledge of inter-domain traffic 
demand typically employ extremely simple (and untested) 
demand models, often assuming uniform traffic demand 
between every pair of ASs [2, 21]. Studies that rely on 
traces collected from a single vantage point (typically lo- 
cated in some stub network) are inherently constrained in 
their ability to provide a global view of inter-domain traf- 
fic. Nevertheless, an analysis of these traces revealed that 
while any given AS may exchange traffic with most of the 
Internet, only a small number of ASs are responsible for a 
large fraction of inter-domain traffic. In contrast to [6, 22], 
Feldmann et al. [9] also use server logs from a large CDN 
and develop a methodology for estimating inter-domain de- 
mand matrices for Web traffic. 

Our model of inter-domain traffic demand encompasses 
the overall traffic, with Web traffic representing just one 
(though quite significant) component. Considering the 
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highly restrictive nature of access to proprietary data (such 
as server logs of large CDNs), we rely only on pub- 
licly available or obtainable data in our modeling of inter- 
domain traffic demand. However, the proposed approach 
is flexible enough to incorporate proprietary data, should it 
become available and should it be relevant to the problem at 
hand. In addition, we argue that a useful inter-domain traf- 
fic demand model should possess the following two char- 
acteristics. First, given the challenging task of obtaining 
actual inter-domain traffic matrices, the model should be 
flexible enough to allow for a systematic exploration of dif- 
ferent traffic scenarios and traffic engineering strategies. At 
the same time, the model should be parsimonious enough 
to provide an intuitive understanding of the generated traf- 
fic demand and allow for a network-grounded interpreta- 
tion of its parameters. 


Our approach to develop such a model is partly empiri- 
cal and partly analytical. We combine information gained 
from performing extensive Internet-wide measurement ex- 
periments with a modeling framework known as the “gen- 
eral gravity model.” The general gravity model has recently 
been used in estimating intra-domain traffic matrices [23] 
and has a long history in the social sciences, where it has 
been applied to describe the movement of people, goods, 
and information between geographic regions [17, 7]. To 
apply the gravity model to inter-domain traffic modeling, 
we first need to define the concepts of “mass” and “dis- 
tance” within the context of inter-domain traffic exchange. 
To that end, we start by discussing the business model (or 
operational characteristics) of individual ASs. 


In Section 2 we make the null hypothesis that to a first 
approximation, the traffic volume exchanged between two 
ASs necessarily reflects the business model of their opera- 
tors. For example, an AS in the business of hosting various 
web and multimedia content will exhibit a very lopsided 
traffic profile (i.e., disproportionately heavy outbound traf- 
fic volumes). For another example, if two ASs are mainly 
in the business of providing access to residential customers, 
with comparable customer bases, traffic demand between 
the two networks can be expected to be more symmetric. 
By exploiting a range of publicly available data sets and 
by relying on information collected from our own Internet- 
wide experiments, we develop in Section 3 a combined 
measurement and business “profiling” methodology to in- 
fer the “utility” of an AS’s physical network. We identify 
the utility of an AS as providing Web hosting, residential 
access, or business access services. Depending on a sim- 
ple high/low classification of these utility values, we infer 
seven natural AS business models. In Section 3, we classify 
ASs into one of these models, and rank the ASs within each 
class by their combined utility. These rankings then consti- 
tute the key input data to our general gravity model pre- 
sented in Section 5 and determine the generation of inter- 
domain traffic volumes exchanged between individual ASs. 


In particular, we illustrate that our model, besides being 
flexible and parsimonious, is capable of generating realis- 
tic traffic demand with different characteristics. As a final 
contribution, we focus in Section 6 on model validation and 
attempt to partially address this issue, even though inter- 
domain traffic matrix estimation is a case where even the 
most basic “ground truth” appears elusive. We conclude in 
Section 7 with a discussion of unresolved issues and open 
problems. 


2 AS Business Models 


We broadly define an AS’s business model as the utility 
of its physical networks, i.e., the primary reason(s) behind 
the design, operation, and management of its physical in- 
frastructure. We associate a “business model” with each 
AS, not with each ISP or company, mainly because some 
large ISPs maintain multiple ASs (or domains) and typi- 
cally assign these (sub)domains to separate business divi- 
sions, each with its own business characteristics or utility. 
We avoid the daunting task of identifying and enumerating 
the business purposes and operating strategies of all ASs 
by restricting our attention to the most generic utilities of 
existing networks that clearly affect their resulting traffic 
demand. In the following, we identify three such utilities 
(i.e., Web hosting, residential access, and business access) 
and describe how they can impact inter-domain traffic de- 
mand. 

Web Hosting (Web). The success of the World Wide 
Web has led to an explosion of web sites that host various 
web content and streaming media. Powered by sophisti- 
cated content distribution technologies, a number of Web 
hosting companies have also emerged to host content out- 
sourced by popular web sites. So much so that Web hosting 
is now a common service included in an AS’s service port- 
folio. An AS that hosts popular web content or e-commerce 
engines and distributes this content to the global Internet 
can be expected to carry voluminous outbound traffic and 
relatively little inbound traffic. 

Residential Access (RA). Retail Internet business that 
directly deals with residential customers has existed since 
the inception of the commercial Internet. With advances in 
Internet access technologies, along with access speed, the 
number of residential users equipped with Internet access 
has risen steadily.! With the proliferation of high-speed In- 
ternet users, the influence of end-user applications on the 
global traffic pattern becomes increasingly pronounced. A 
prime example are the bandwidth-demanding peer-to-peer 
(P2P) file-sharing applications. ASs populated by a large 
pool of residential users can exchange nontrivial amount of 
traffic among themselves as well as receive a large amount 
of web download traffic from Web content networks. 

Business Access (BA). The low barrier of entry into the 
ISP market creates an environment whereby wholesaling 
and reselling of Internet access is actively pursued by both 
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Table 1: AS business profiles and models 
Utility Profile | rere 
Web | RA] BATT] AS Business Model 


[LA] LIP" Residential access 
[LEA If Business access 





incumbent carriers and new market entrants. Customers 
of large ISPs with nation- or continent-wide footprints are 
often themselves ISPs that resell the purchased Internet ac- 
cess to their own customers. For the purposes of this paper, 
“business access providers” are ISPs that resell purchased 
Internet access. Traffic demand of ASs that are business 
access providers can be estimated by the quality of service 
these ASs provide. Transit ASs guaranteeing good quality 
of service are likely to attract and retain a high number of 
customers. In turn, customers with reliable Internet con- 
nections can rely on the Internet for a large part of their 
business transactions, resulting in high traffic demand. 


While the first two of these three utilities are tradition- 
ally attributed to stub networks, the third one is typically 
associated with transit networks. In today’s ISP market 
the service portfolio of large ISPs typically reflect mul- 
tiple concurrent utilities (e.g., a business access provider 
may also be in the business of providing residential access 
or Web hosting services). We therefore do not follow the 
traditional classification of ASs into stub and transit net- 
works. Instead, we attempt to determine a given AS’s busi- 
ness model by inferring from relevant data which of the 
three utilities dominate the AS’s operation, and what com- 
bination of utilities best characterizes the AS’s business. 
Table 1 lists seven AS business profiles based on the three 
identified utilities. Whether a given utility is primary or 
secondary to an AS’s business profile is denoted by “H” 
(high) and “L” (low). We tag each of the seven business 
profiles with an appropriately named business model listed 
in the right column. 


3 Method for Inferring AS Business Model 


In the highly competitive ISP market, the business plans of 
existing ISPs are generally confidential and cannot be in- 
spected. Commercial ISP market research studies, e.g., Pri- 
Metrica (telegeography.com), are often dated, cover 
only a handful of well-known ISPs, or are based on some 
very narrowly-defined criteria. They are in general ill- 
suited for inferring business profiles of ASs, as defined in 
Table 1, in a comprehensive and coherent manner. As a 
viable alternative, we propose a methodology for inferring 
an AS’s business model that involves performing extensive 
Internet-wide measurement experiments and also involves 
collecting data indicative of individual ASs’ utilities. We 


Table 2: Computation of Uwen(-) 
initialize U.,.p(X) to 0 for every AS X. 
For each URL u, 
let size(w) be the size of a file referred to by u. 
extract a web server name N from u. 


find the IP address set S that is resolved to N. 


For each IP address I € S, 
find AS X that I belongs to. 


Uwer(X) cea Uwen(X) + sizelu) 





rely exclusively on publicly available/obtainable data and 
assume that we have no access to any proprietary data. We 
discuss the limitations imposed by this restriction and com- 
ment on how they could be alleviated if different types of 
proprietary data (e.g., server logs from a large CDN as used 
by Feldman et al. [9]) should become available. 


3.1 Web Hosting 


Our approach to quantifying web service utility is based 
on locating popular content on the Internet. ASs that host 
a large amount of popular content are considered to have 
high utility as a web service provider. To determine pop- 
ular web content, we first consulted the web site Aleksika 
(www. skyart.org) and obtained a list of the top 10,000 
search keywords most frequently submitted to search en- 
gines in the years 2003-2004. For each keyword, we 
queried the Google search engine, using the Google Web 
Services Application Programmer Interface (API), to re- 
trieve a set of most closely matched URLs. For each sub- 
mitted query, the Google Web API returned the top-10 
matched results (URLs). We collected about 85,000 dis- 
tinct URLs from all Google responses. By extracting web 
server addresses from these URLs, we inferred the ASs 
hosting widely accessed web content. To prevent bias to- 
wards discovering English-only content, we repeated the 
above experiment six more times, directing the Google 
Web Services API to return URLs in Chinese, French, Ger- 
man, Japanese, Korean, and Spanish respectively. The 
same set of English keywords was used in each experiment. 
For each language, we obtained between 80,000 and 90,000 
URLs for these keywords. Merging all these results yielded 
close to 650,000 distinct URLs. 

One source of web traffic not captured by the above mea- 
surement experiments is embedded web content, which in- 
cludes media files delivered by dedicated media servers 
secondary to a web server, private CDNs, or third-party on- 
line advertisement objects (e.g., doubleclick.com). 
To uncover such web traffic, we crawled the above 
keyword-retrieved URLs individually, and extracted from 
the crawled pages URLs associated with embedded objects. 
Combining keyword-retrieved URLs with embedded- 
object URLs increased the total number of our collected 
URLs by a factor of three. 
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Next we extracted a web server IP address from each 
URL and mapped it to its corresponding AS. A num- 
ber of issues complicated this seemingly straightforward 
step. For one, some frequently-accessed web sites employ 
DNS-based load balancing, whereby their domain names 
are resolved to multiple addresses in a round-robin man- 
ner. In more sophisticated cases, a given domain name 
is resolved to a set of addresses depending on the query- 
ing client’s geographic location, web server availability, 
and network condition. CNN and AOL are examples of 
two content providers employing such DNS-based web re- 
quest routing, and their domain names are typically re- 
solved to hundreds of addresses spread out geographically 
and administratively over the Internet. To obtain all IP 
addresses associated with a given web server’s domain 
name, we performed a reverse-DNS lookup of each do- 
main name from 96 geographically dispersed PlanetLab 
nodes (planet-lab.org), and collected all resulting 
addresses. Using BGP routing tables, we then mapped each 
resulting IP address to its corresponding AS. In Table 2, we 
summarize the steps taken to obtain the web-hosting utility 
Uwev(X) for every AS X, where U,ep(X) can be viewed 
as an estimate of the byte counts of popular web content 
hosted by AS_X. 

Finally, we sort the ASs by their utility U,,.»(-) in de- 
creasing order and assign them ranks, denoted R,,-p(-). Ta- 
ble 3 lists the top-10 Web hosting ASs by rank, in three dif- 
ferent geographic regions: North America (ARIN), Europe 
(RIPE) and Asia-Pacific (APNIC). As expected, the top- 
ranking Web hosting ASs include e-commerce companies 
(e.g., Amazon and eBay), telecom companies (e.g., AT&T, 
Deutsche Telekom, Korea Telecom), and well-known por- 
tal sites (e.g., Yahoo). One notable observation is the dom- 
inance of telecom companies in the Web hosting business 
in the Asia-Pacific region. 

Fig. | shows the entire R,,¢, vs. Uwep distribution. Con- 
sistent with previous findings [6, 22, 9], Uwep(-) associated 
with high-ranking ASs (e.g., up to rank 100 — 400) in all 
three geographic regions are characterized by a Zipf-type 
law (i.e., Uwen ~ (Rwed)®, where c * —0.9 for ARIN and 


RIPE, and c + —1.1 for APNIC). The steep fall-off of the 
curves in the region of low-ranking ASs is likely due to the 
limited coverage our keyword-based crawling process has 
of their web content. 

The key underlying assumption in our empirical method 
is that to infer the popularity of content networks, a feasi- 
ble alternative to using actual web traffic measurement is to 
rely on data that measures the appearance of web content 
in search results. Strictly speaking, this alternative method 
can only account for traffic from users actively seeking 
specific information, not traffic from users visiting book- 
marked pages or links on web pages. However, due to our 
decision to use the top 10,000 most popular keywords, we 
expect the resulting bias to be small. It is well-known that 
Google’s PageRank weighting algorithm carefully consid- 
ers web link structures (e.g., links that a page receives) in 
calculating link values. As a result, we believe that our 
method does implicitly account for some aspects of actual 
link traffic. 

Ideally, characterizing web service utility should make 
use of measured inter-domain web traffic, as is done for 
example by Feldman et al. [9]. However, this requires ac- 
cess to server logs of widely-deployed private CDNs. Such 
data is not publicly available. These data sets are also lim- 
ited in their coverage: they capture only web content served 
by the CDN, and they do not capture web traffic emanating 
from content providers who are not clients of the CDNs. 
These difficulties illustrate the technical challenges associ- 
ated with accurate estimation of inter-domain web traffic. 
Viewing our method as one of many viable approaches to 
making progress in this area, it exemplifies how a combi- 
nation of publicly obtainable and publicly available data 
sets can be used to infer inter-domain traffic volume. At 
the same time, the method is flexible enough to incorpo- 
rate web server logs from CDNs should such logs become 
publicly available. 


3.2 Residential Access 


To infer an AS’s utility in providing residential Internet 
access, we estimate it by the number of P2P file sharing 
users of the AS. Besides web browsing, P2P file-sharing 
is currently one of the most popular applications on the 
Internet (cachelogic.com). To estimate the number 
of users per AS, we perform measurement experiments 
involving three different file sharing systems: BitTorrent 
(bittorrent.com), eDonkey (edonkey2000.com), 
and Gnutella (gnutella.com). At the time of our study, 
these were among the most popular file sharing systems in 
use on the Internet [4].” 

Most P2P file sharing systems have built-in mecha- 
nisms to discover existing users, which makes estimation 
of file sharing population relatively straight forward. The 
Gnutella system employs a decentralized approach to file 
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Table 3: Top-10 web service ASs (As of Sept. 2004) 
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searching: individual Gnutella peers form an overlay net- 
work to propagate search messages. The eDonkey systems, 
on the other hand, relies on dedicated, centralized servers 
which peers must contact to search for a file. Similarly, 
BitTorrent relies on centralized Trackers from which a peer 
can obtain a list of other peers serving a particular file. 


To estimate the population of BitTorrent, we down- 
loaded about 2,800 torrent files from a well-known 
BitTorrent web site (torrentspy.com). A torrent 
file contains the meta data of a shared file, among 
which is the address of the BitTorrent tracker cog- 
nizant of peers sharing the file. Using BTtools 
(bagley.org/~doug/project/bttools), we ob- 
tained from each tracker a list of peers in possession of 
complete copies of the file (seeds in BitTorrent parlance). 
Over a period of four days, we collected about 634,000 dis- 
tinct IP addresses of BitTorrent peers. 


To estimate the population of eDonkey, we ran a toy 
eDonkey server and recorded the IP addresses of all the 
peers that contacted our server. eDonkey servers run a gos- 
sip protocol among themselves to maintain an up-to-date 
list of the server population. Each eDonkey peer maintains 
a list of servers and sends them periodic ping messages. In 
one day, our eDonkey server collected about 1,014,000 dis- 
tinct IP addresses of eDonkey peers from these ping mes- 
sages. 


Finally, for the purpose of estimating the population of 
Gnutella, we ran a Gnutella client application on 20 Plan- 
etLab nodes (10 in North America, 5 in Asia-Pacific, and 
5 in Europe) and recorded the IP addresses of all Gnutella 
peers which exchanged traffic with us. Over a period of one 
week, we collected about 542,000 distinct IP addresses of 
Gnutella peers. 


In total, we collected about 2.19 million distinct P2P 
IP addresses, which we subsequently mapped to their cor- 
responding AS using BGP routing tables. Denoting by 
Ura(X) the utility of AS X as a residential Internet ac- 
cess provider, we computed this quantity for every AS X 
by counting the number of distinct P2P IP addresses as- 
sociated with AS X. Of course, some P2P users perform 
more active downloads/uploads than others. By aggregat- 
ing a sufficient number of IP addresses, we try to mini- 
mize any error that may be caused by ignoring such fine- 
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grained file sharing activity. We sort ASs by their utility 
Upa(-) in decreasing order and assign them ranks, denoted 
Rra(-). Table 4 lists the top-10 residential access ASs by 
region. In the European and Asia-Pacific regions, most of 
the high-ranking residential access providers are associated 
with telecom companies. In the North American region, 
retail Internet access business is more diversely distributed 
among telecom carriers and cable companies. Fig. 2 shows 
the entire Rr vs. Ur, distribution, for all three P2P file- 
sharing applications individually as well as for their aggre- 
gate. In agreement with a recent study based on propri- 
etary data set [20], Ur.a(-) associated with the top 100 or 
so highest-ranking ASs can be characterized as a Zipf-type 
law with parameter -0.9. 


One caveat in measuring P2P network usage is that the 
user base of different P2P systems is not uniformly dis- 
tributed across residential networks [19]. Since several P2P 
applications with distinct features and evolving popular- 
ity coexist, relying on a single application may introduce 
sampling bias in capturing residential population. Our use 
of three popular file-sharing systems provides a reasonable 
coverage of the current file-sharing population. Our utility 
measurements can also be extended to not only cover other 
emerging P2P systems as they become popular, but also to 
include proprietary data such as per-AS statistics on resi- 
dential subscriptions (including the amount of traffic gen- 
erated by its connected residential customers), should the 
latter become publicly available. 
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Table 4: Top-10 residential access ASs (Oct. 2004—April 2005) 
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3.3. Business Access 


Our approach to infer an AS’s utility in providing busi- 
ness access relies on publicly available BGP routing ta- 
bles to estimate the AS’s bandwidth distribution. From a 
BGP routing table, one can infer provider-customer rela- 
tionship among different ASs [10], and a naive estimate 
of an AS’s bandwidth distribution would be the number of 
its customer ASs. However, this lump-sum measure does 
not distinguish between customer ASs of different sizes. 
A more meaningful measure of an AS’s bandwidth distri- 
bution is the number of downstream ASs that are reach- 
able from the AS, following the provider-customer rela- 
tionship chains. A large transit customer AS with a high 
bandwidth requirement will then be properly weighted by 
its number of downstream customers. If a customer AS is 
multi-homed, i.e., obtaining its Internet access from several 
providers, it would typically impose lower bandwidth re- 
quirements on each provider than if it were single-homed. 
To infer Ug4(X), the utility of AS X of providing busi- 
ness access, we assume that every AS has a unit bandwidth 
requirement. We then percolate each AS’s bandwidth re- 
quirement up the provider-customer relationship hierarchy. 
When an AS is multi-homed, its per-provider bandwidth re- 
quirement gets divided by the number of its providers. We 
estimate Up 4(X) in terms of the bandwidth distribution of 
AS X, computed as shown in Table 5. 


Table 5: Computation of Uz 4(-) 
for every AS X, 
unmark X. 
Upa(X) =0. 
C(X) =# of X’s customer ASs. 
P(X) =# of X’s provider ASs. 
while (1) 


for each unmarked X with C( 
mark X. 


y=6, 


for each provider Y of X, 


Upa(Y) =Upa(Y) + Zeaggere 
decrement C(Y) by one. 


if no AS has C(-) > 0, exit. 


We then sort those ASs with Ug4(-) > 0 in decreasing 
order and assign them ranks, denoted Rg 4(-). When dif- 
ferent ASs have the same Uga(-) value, we break ties by 
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France Telecom 
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China Telecom 
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the size of the ASs’ BGP-advertised address space. Ta- 
ble 6 lists the top-10 bandwidth reseller ASs. Most of 
them are associated with well-known tier-1 ISPs that op- 
erate continent-wide backbone networks. Note that in the 
European and Asia-Pacific regions, many top-ranking ASs 
are telecom companies. 

We caution that our assumption of unit bandwidth re- 
quirement per AS may be too simplistic. For example, 
business customers which are not assigned public AS num- 
bers are ignored in the computation of the Ug_4(-) value. A 
more precise estimate of such intra-AS business customers 
could be obtained by examining intra-AS router-level con- 
nectivity, which, unfortunately, is not easy to discover from 
passive measurements. We rely here on an AS’s address 
space size to partially account for the presence of such 
“hidden” customer ASs. Having access to proprietary in- 
formation on intra-AS business customers would simplify 
this problem considerably. 


3.4 Discussion 


In the absence of readily available information about AS 
business models, our proposed methodology for inferring 
an AS’s business model is based on the following assump- 
tions: (1) ASs’ web service utilities can be gleaned from the 
usage patterns of a popular web search engine, (2) utilizing 
widely adopted file sharing applications, an AS’s residen- 
tial access utility can be inferred from the size of its file 
sharing population, and (3) an AS’s business access utility, 
as measured by its bandwidth distribution, can be estimated 
by counting its downstream AS customers. A careful study 
of the robustness of the proposed methodology to viola- 
tions of these assumptions (e.g., a more URL-dependent 
network usage, non P2P-based residential access, a more 
cost-driven approach to providing business access) is nec- 
essary, but is left for future work. 

Our measurement method identified about 40% of all 
BGP-advertised ASs as providing some form of Web host- 
ing service, about 30% as providing residential access, and 
about 15% as providing business access.* The union of 
all identified ASs covers about 56% of all BGP-advertised 
ASs. Although close to 50% of all ASs are not categorized 
by our method, these are typically small ASs generating 
negligible traffic volume. For example, according to Net- 
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Table 6: Top-10 business access ASs (As of Sept. 2004) 
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Flow statistics obtained from a regional ISP,* the 56% iden- 
tified ASs were responsible for 99% of all traffic observed 
by this ISP. This suggests that our methodology works well 
for the set of ASs that are responsible for the bulk of Inter- 
net traffic, but is of limited use for the many small ASs that 
contribute little to the overall traffic volume. 

As the Internet continues to evolve, so does an AS’s busi- 
ness model. However, since our proposed methodology re- 
lies mainly on being able to (1) identify the most “generic” 
business elements shared by existing ASs, and (2) infer 
each of these business elements by relying on appropri- 
ate “surrogate” measurements (or direct measurements, if 
available), we argue that our approach will remain applica- 
ble under changing Internet conditions (e.g., emergence of 
new “killer” applications), at least as long as generic busi- 
ness elements can be defined and viable surrogate measure- 
ments can be identified. 


4 AS Business Characterization 


From Tables 3, 4, and 6, one can see that some ASs 
rank very high with respect to more than one utility (e.g., 
Deutsche Telekom appears in all three), whereas other ASs 
rank high in only one category (e.g., Amazon in Web host- 
ing, and Comcast in residential access). To compare these 
multi-variate AS utility profiles, and to associate each AS 
with one of the seven profiles listed in Table 1, we in- 
troduce the following quantitative metric. We first con- 
vert the ranks Ryep(X), Rea(X), and Rea(X) of an AS 
into their normalized counterparts, denoted by rwyeo(X), 
rra(X), and rg,a(X), respectively. More specifically, 
we set Twen(X) = Rwen(X)/mazr{Ruer(i),i € set of 
all ASs}, so that 0 < rwep(X) < 1.0. If Ruey(X) is 
unknown, we set it to maz{Rwep(t)}, reflecting our in- 
tuition that X has negligible web utility, so that in this 
case, Tweb(X) = 1.0. Likewise for rp4(X) and rg,(X). 
We then define the rank vector R(X ) corresponding to AS 
X as R(X) * (rweo(X), rra(X),rpa(X)). Note that 
R(X) can be interpreted as a point in the 3-dimensional 
hypercube, with the seven business models listed in Ta- 
ble | representing the extreme or corner points (ie., 
(0,0, 0), (0,0, 1), (0,1,0),..., (1,1, 0)) of this hypercube, 
where 0 and | corresponds to “H” and “L” respectively. 
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Intuitively, the business model of an AS X is determined 
by the minimal distance between its rank vector R(X ) and 
the seven corner points. For example, as the rank vector 
R(X) gets closer to (1,0, 1), the business model of AS X 
is considered to be increasingly that of a residential access 
provider. 


In Table 7, we list the top 10 North American ASs for 
each of the seven business models presented in Table 1. 
The top-10 ASs in the “Tier-1” category are those whose 
rank vectors are closest to the (0, 0,0) point in the 3D hy- 
percube. Likewise for the remaining six categories. We 
observe that, first, ASs that are dominant in all three util- 
ity categories are indeed well-known tier-1 ASs. Second, 
in the “Network access” category where the primary utili- 
ties of the ASs are to provide Internet access to both busi- 
ness and residential customers, several of the high-ranking 
ASs are telecom companies. Third, the business profile 
of educational institutions falls under the “Retail service” 
category, where the primary utilities of an AS are to pro- 
vide both Web hosting and residential access. Networks 
belonging to educational institutions usually host various 
academic web sites and at the same time provide Inter- 
net access to students living in university-owned housing. 
Fourth, several educational and research ASs are catego- 
rized under “Business access.” These ASs serve purely as 
backbone networks connecting other smaller institutions’ 
networks. 


Next, we examine the correlation between the three utili- 
ties of an AS, for example, is an AS hosting a large volume 
of popular web content likely to serve a large number of 
residential customers as well? We use Kendall’s rank cor- 
relation coefficient [12] to quantify these pairwise correla- 
tions. For samples (X1, Yi), (Xa, Y2),..., (Xn, Yn) from 
a bivariate distribution, Kendall’s (sample) 7 coefficient is 
defined as )°; )0;<; (3) i [sign(X;—X;)-sign(Y;—-Yi)], 
where sign(x) = 1 if « > 0, and —1 if x < 0. Kendall’ 
T provides a distribution-free measure of the strength of 
the association between two variables (i.e., monotonicity 
between two variables). The traditional Pearson product- 
moment correlation coefficient is less useful if Gaussian 
assumptions do not hold for the random variables at hand, 
as is the case for U,,-y, Ura, and Ug,y. To visualize the re- 
lationships between the three inferred utilities, we show in 
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Table 7: Top-10 ASs in different business categories (North American region) 
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Figure 3: Pairwise utility correlation 


Table 8: Pairwise Kendall’s 7 for (Uyeo, Ura, UB aA) 
[___Kendall’s 7 [| ARIN | RIPE [| APNIC [|All | 
Uwep vs.URa |} 0.1562 | 0.1540 | 0.1820 |} 0.1540 
Uweo vs. UBA 0.1439 | 0.2032 |] 0.1856 
Ura vs. UBA 0.2088 | 0.2483 |] 0.2068 


0.2332 
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Fig. 3 pairwise scatterplots for Uwep, Ura, and Ug,. The 
graphs show that there exists non-negligible correlation be- 
tween each pair of utilities. 

Table 8 lists the resulting Kendall’s (sample) 7 values 
for pairwise correlations between Uep, Ura, and Ups. 
By calculating the pairwise correlation for the three geo- 
graphic regions separately, we find that in the European and 
Asia-Pacific regions, the correlation between “residential 
access” and “business access” is higher than the other two 
pairwise correlations. As hypothesized earlier, this higher 
correlation may be due to dominance of the ISP market in 
these regions by incumbent telecom carriers. Since the ISP 
market in the Asia-Pacific countries, in particular, is highly 
regulated by the government, it is to be expected that the 
entire ISP business in this region is dominated by a few 
large telecom carriers. In the North American region, on 
the other hand, the correlation between “residential access” 
and “business access” is relatively low, reflecting a less reg- 
ulated environment. 


5 Inter-AS Traffic Demand Model 


The proposed traffic demand model builds on our AS busi- 
ness characterization by using as key input the ASs’ in- 
ferred utility profiles (i.e., Uwep, Ura and Ug). We show 
how the new model can be used in conjunction with a given 
AS graph to generate realistic inter-domain traffic demand. 


5.1 Modeling Framework 


For describing inter-domain traffic demands, we postulate a 
general gravity model (see for example [23] and references 
therein), where traffic flow from body 7 to body 7 (denoted 
Xjj) is assumed to satisfy 


Si x T; 


a (1) 


Xi; x 
where: 
e S;: repulsive factor associated with “leaving” 7, 
e Tj: attractive factor, “approaching” 7, 
e f,;: friction factor from 7 to 7. 


S;, T;, and F;; are defined appropriately for each environ- 
ment under study. For example, in applying the model to 
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urban transportation networks, 5; and 7; typically repre- 
sent the populations in areas 7 and j, with F’;; being in gen- 
eral a function of the distance between the two areas. When 
applying the model in the context of modeling intra-domain 
traffic demand, Zhang et al. [23] take 5S; as the traffic vol- 
ume entering at location 7 and T); as the amount of traffic 
exiting at location 7, and assume a common friction fac- 
tor 7; that does not depend on 7 and 7 [23]. They show 
that this model works remarkably well and yields traffic de- 
mand that is consistent with measured intra-domain traffic 
volumes. To put the gravity model to good use for describ- 
ing inter-domain traffic demand, we need to define S;, T;, 
and F;; within our context so as to reflect the specifics the 
Internet’s AS environment. 

Repulsive, attractive factors. We assume that a ma- 
jority of inter-domain traffic in today’s Internet can be at- 
tributed to two kinds of interactions: (i) communication 
between web servers and clients (called “web” traffic), 
and (ii) communication between two clients (called “inter- 
residential” traffic). Web surfing and media streaming be- 
long to the first category, Email and file sharing belong to 
the second category. 

A typical web transaction is an asymmetric two-way 
communication: client’s request for web resource, and the 
corresponding response from the server. Thus, web traf- 
fic from AS 2 to AS 7 can be attributed to either a server 
in AS 7 returning web content requested by a client in AS 
j, or a client in AS 2 sending a request for web content 
served by a server in AS j. In the context of the gravity 
model, we model the volume of web traffic as a function 
of an AS’s client population size and web content popu- 
lation size. Let Pra(X) be the client population size of 
AS X and Pwep(X) the web content population size of the 
AS. The volume of “web” traffic from AS 7 to AS 7 is then 
quantitatively expressed as the weighted sum of two prod- 
ucts: Pyep(t)-Pra(j)thw:Pra(t)-Pwes(j). The first term 
corresponds to the “response” traffic from AS 2 (of popu- 
lation size P»-p(i)) to clients in AS 7 (of population size 
Pra(j)). The second term corresponds to the “request” 
traffic from clients in AS 2 for web content in AS 7. The 
parameter #, is the ratio of request traffic over response 
traffic, usually significantly less than 1. 

The symmetric inter-residential traffic from AS 7 to AS 7 
is modeled as k, - Pra(t)- Pra(j). The parameter &, is a 
normalization factor that determines the relative weight of 
web traffic and inter-residential traffic. Combining web and 
inter-residential traffic, the total traffic volume from AS 7 to 
AS j can be estimated as: Pye (i): Pra(j) + kw: Pra(t)- 
Pwe(J) ae KrPra(i) : Pra(j)- 

A key factor in specifying our traffic demand model 
concerns the issue of modeling the quantities P,,.,(-) and 
Pra(-). However, as seen earlier in Section 4, the empiri- 
cally derived quantities U,y(-) and Ura(-) are in fact esti- 
mates of the population of web content and the population 


of clients, respectively, and are thus natural drivers of our 
gravity model. More generally, P,,-p(i) and Pra(i) can be 
modeled as fi (Rwep(i)) and fo(Rra(i)), where f(-) and 
fa(-) are monotonically decreasing rank-size functions; for 
example, in the case where U,,<»(-) follows roughly a type- 
1 Pareto distribution, f; (a2) = a7”. 

Friction factor. In urban transportation studies, the fric- 
tion factor of the gravity model is typically a function of the 
distance between two regions. In estimating intra-domain 
traffic demand using the gravity model, Zhang et al. [23] 
assume a common, constant friction factor. In the inter- 
AS environment, such an assumption may not be realistic. 
For example, an over-provisioned path between two ASs 
may increase traffic flow between them, whereas an under- 
provisioned path is likely to decrease traffic flow between 
them. 

Based on this observation, we define the friction factor 
between AS i and AS j as Rga(i, j)°, where Rea(i,j) = 
maz{Rpa(X) |X € path(i, 7), X A i, 7} and path(i, 7) 
denotes the set of transit ASs in the path between AS 7 
and AS j. As defined in the previous section, Rpa(X) 
is the rank of AS X among all business access providers. 
Rea(i,j) is thus the maximum rank of a transit AS be- 
tween AS i and AS 7. Assuming that an AS with higher 
transit rank is more likely to maintain a well-provisioned 
network, this definition of the friction factor captures the 
transit quality of the bottleneck AS of a given path. By 
tuning the parameter (, we can study the sensitivity of traf- 
fic demand as a function of the transit network quality (a 
smaller 3 means lower variability in transit quality). 

Remarks: Note that the original gravity model postu- 
lates that interactions between nodes are independent. On 
the one hand, this assumption seems reasonable for model- 
ing highly aggregated quantities such as inter-domain traf- 
fic flows, where the latter are, in general, sufficiently ag- 
gregated so that possible dependencies among finer-grained 
traffic flows can be safely ignored. On the other hand, by 
defining the friction factor in terms of Rga(-), we may 
introduce subtle dependencies among inter-domain traffic 
flows, as Rp 4(X) is not independent of Rg (Y) if X isa 
downstream customer of Y, or vice versa. In this sense, the 
proposed “general gravity model” is not a gravity model in 
the strict sense, but allows for dependencies that may be 
genuine at the Internet’s AS level, where inter-dependent 
traffic engineering is not uncommon. 


5.2 Generation of Inter-AS Traffic Demand 


Given an AS graph with N nodes and using the above grav- 
ity model, we can express the traffic demand from 2 to 7 as 


Tw (i, J) + Kr - T, (4, J) 


Xij oY a8 ’ 
Reali, 7)? 


(2) 


where 
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e Tw(i,j) = fi(Rwes(i)) + fo(Rra(j)) + Kw - 
f2(Rra(t)) > fi(Rwes(J)), and 
e T(t, 9) = fo(Rra(i)) : fo(Rra(J))- 


To produce the resulting inter-domain traffic demand 
matrix, we first generate for each node (AS X) in the 
graph its rankings in terms of the three utilities we iden- 
tified (Ripa); Rra(X), Rpa(X)). When generating 
these rank vectors, we must account for the pairwise cor- 
relation between the rankings as reported in Section 4. 
By definition, the ranking Rg 4(-) is determined solely by 
the topology of a given graph. Given a graph, Rga(-) 
can be computed independent of the other two rankings. 
Using Rp A(-) as an anchor, we next generate Ruwes(-) 
and Rpa(-) based on a well-known method for generat- 
ing multi-variate normal random numbers [18]. Our rank 
generation algorithm is described in Table 9. The input pa- 
rameters to our algorithm are the AS graph and a 3 x 3 rank 
correlation matrix , = {7;,}. 


Table 9: Generation of Riae). Rra(-), and Rea(-) 


Input: AS graph with N nodes, ©, = {7; } 
Algorithm: 

// generation of Rp a(-) 

Compute Ug 4(-) by the method shown in Table 5. 
Assign Rea(-) to ASs in a decreasing order of Ug a(-). 


// generation of Riyes(-) and Rra(-) 

Convert 5, = {7%;} into U, = {rij}, 
where &, is product moment correlation matrix 
with rj; = sin(S - 73) (due to Kruskal [13]). 


Compute a lower-triangular matrix L, 
such that 5,.=L-L?. 

Generate (2;, Y;, 2;) for each AS 2, 
where Z%; = Real) | and 
y;, and 2; = uniform random numbers € [0,1] 

Obtain (xj, yi, 21)? = L- (4: Yin 21)" - 

Assign Rial) to ASs in a decreasing order of ¥;. 

Assign Rpa(-) to ASs in a decreasing order of 2;. 


Output: (Ry eo(X), Rra(X), Rea(X)) of all ASs 





6 Toward Model Validations 


Recall that our empirical approach to determining the in- 
put data (i.e., utility profile-based AS business models) that 
drives the gravity model proposed in Section 5 is based 
exclusively on publicly obtainable/available data sets and 
does not use any actual traffic volume measurements. Thus 
a natural starting point for attempting to validate many as- 
pects of our inter-domain traffic demand model is to gain 
access to traffic volume-related AS-specific data sets which 


are in general not publicly available. We follow this strat- 
egy by relying on a week’s worth of (sampled) NetFlow 
measurements from a regional ISP. The data sets were 
collected from one of its access routers around the same 
time when we performed our own measurement experi- 
ments described in Section 3 (i.e., Oct. 2004). The cap- 
tured traffic originates from or is destined to the ISP’s net- 
works, and the data sets contain, among other information, 
source/destination IP address prefixes of length at most 24 
(due to anonymization), source/destination port numbers, 
and size of each traffic flow. We use these actual traf- 
fic measurements (i) to check a basic assumption under- 
lying our gravity model, namely that the inter-domain traf- 
fic demand is determined by “web” and “inter-residential” 
traffic, (41) to explore the adequacy of our key decision to 
use “surrogate” traffic measurements (e.g., data measuring 
the appearance of web content in search results, estimates 
for the number of P2P file-sharing users) instead of ac- 
tual traffic volume estimates, and (iii) to provide a prelim- 
inary comparison between actual inter-domain traffic de- 
mand and those generated by our model. 


6.1 Traffic Classification 


To check the assumption explicit in Equation (2) that inter- 
AS traffic demand consists of the two components, “web” 
traffic and “inter-residential” traffic, we classify the flows 
in our NetFlow data set into “web” traffic and “inter- 
residential” traffic, using an up-to-date list of well-known 
port numbers. Given a traffic flow, if either source or desti- 
nation port number is assigned to well-known web service 
(e.g., http, nntp, streaming), the flow is marked as “web” 
traffic. If either source or destination port number is asso- 
ciated with a well-known P2P file sharing application, the 
flow is marked as “‘inter-residential’’ traffic. However, an 
increasing number of applications do not use well-known 
port numbers, which makes it difficult to fully identify net- 
work traffic type based on port numbers alone. To improve 
upon the above naive traffic classification, for flows we 
cannot identify by source/destination port pair, we exam- 
ine their source and destination address prefixes to heuris- 
tically infer its application type. More specifically, we ran- 
domly choose two IP addresses, one from each the source 
address prefix and destination address prefix, and perform 
a reverse DNS lookup. If either one of them has web- 
service related domain names (e.g., www* or web*), then 
we mark the flow as “web” traffic. If both IP addresses 
are resolved to well-known residential network domains 
(e.g., reshall.umich.edu or comcast.net), we mark the flow 
as “inter-residential” traffic. 

Table 10 reports our traffic classification result. The re- 
ported percentages are based on total volumes of traffic. 
Although applying our heuristic reduces the amount of un- 
known traffic by 8%, uncategorized traffic still accounts for 
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Table 10: teres traffic classification 
[Classification —_|[ _Web_] 





Port- -Sassication __ mim 2% 28. 8% 40.0% 
Port-based + Heuristic 31.6% 36.0% 32.4% 


one-third of all traffic, consistent with other available num- 
bers [4]. We thus observe that with currently available traf- 
fic classification methods, our model appears to capture at 
least two thirds of actual inter-AS traffic. Improvements of 
state-of-the-art traffic classification techniques (e.g., [11]) 
can be expected to show a more accurate coverage of inter- 
AS traffic by our model. 


6.2 Measurement Methodologies 


Our methodology described in Section 3 for inferring an 
AS’s utility profile and determining in turn its business 
model avoids on purpose actual traffic volume-related mea- 
surements. Instead, we rely on “surrogate” traffic measure- 
ments such as appearances of web content in search results 
or estimates of an AS’s P2P file sharing population and as- 
sume that the latter are viable substitutes for the largely 
inaccessible actual traffic data. To check this assumption, 
we rely again on our NetFlow data sets and extract from 
them three distinct traffic volume measurements for each 
AS X: Twer(X), Tra(X), and Tg,4(X), which corre- 
spond to “web-hosting” traffic, “residential access” traffic, 
and “business access” traffic, respectively. Using our clas- 
sification of traffic in Section 6.1 into “web” and “inter- 
residential” traffic. we compute T,,-»(-) and Tra(-), as de- 
scribed in Table 11. 


Table 11: Computation of T,,,.,(-) and Tr4(-) 
Tweo(-) = Tra(-) = 0 for every AS. 
for each traffic flow f, 
if f is web traffic, 
let _X = web hosting AS for f 
let Y = client AS for f 
Twer(X) = Twer(X ) + size(f) 
= Tra(Y) + size(f) 


Tral(Y) 
else if f is inter-residential traffic, 

let X = client AS 1| for f 

let Y = client AS 2 for f 


Tra(X) 
TralY) 


= Tra(X) + size(f) 
= Tra(X) + size(f) 





The “business-access” traffic Tg 4(X) captures the vol- 
ume of traffic going through AS X. To compute Tp 4(X), 
we use Gao’s heuristics [10] to construct an AS-level rout- 
ing path for each source-destination pair. We then in- 
crement Tp 4(-) of every transit AS between the source- 
destination pair by the size of each flow. 


Table 12: Pairwise Kendall’s 7 for (L,<b, TRA, TBA) 
[Kendalrs [| ARIN | RIPE_[ APNIC | All_ 


0.2490 
0.1970 
0.1973 


0.1816 
0.2467 
0.2489 


0.2752 
0.2826 
0.2157 


0.2410 
0.2440 
0.2371 


Twer Vs. TRA 
Tweb Vs. TBA 
TRA VS. TBA 





Fig. 4 shows how well our inferred utilities (i.e., Uweo, 
Ura and Uga) compare to their actual traffic-derived 
counterparts (i.e., Twep, Tra and Tp 4). We observe that 
in all three cases, ASs with high inferred utilities also have 
high measured traffic volumes. In Table 12, we quantify 
the pairwise correlation of Ty,e,, Tra, Tp, just as we did 
earlier in Table 8 with the inferred utilities U,,.,, Ura, and 
Uga. Comparing Tables 8 and 12, we note that the pair- 
wise correlation values are slightly underestimated by our 
methodologies, more so in the North American region than 
in the other regions. Overall, while the actual values differ, 
the generally low degree of pairwise correlations in Typ, 
Tra, and Tp, is consistent with what we observed earlier 
for the inferred utilities U,,-,, Ura, and Ugp,, which sug- 
gests that our assumption of using appropriate “surrogate” 
traffic measurements instead of actual traffic measurements 
is not obviously unreasonable. However, there is clearly 
room for significant improvements. 


6.3 Traffic Demand Model 


Ultimately, any inter-domain traffic demand model will be 
judged by how well the results compare to actual Internet 
data. In our attempt to provide such an initial compari- 
son, we check whether our model, when combined with an 
inferred Internet AS graph and when appropriately param- 
eterized, is capable of generating realistic traffic demand, 
consistent with actual demand measured in the Internet. To 
this end, we use an inferred Internet AS graph consisting 
of 18,221 nodes and 39,558 edges, and since our NetFlow 
data sets were collected from a single vantage point on 
the Internet, we compare model-generated traffic demand 
of a single source node against NetFlow traffic informa- 
tion, where the source node is chosen to be an AS S that 
has a business model comparable to that of the AS from 
which the NetFlow measurements were collected. We also 
present some preliminary result concerning the sensitivity 
of the generated inter-domain traffic matrix to the choice of 
model parameters. 

Given the Internet-like pairwise rank correlation (1.e., 7;; 
taken from the “All” column of Table 8), we assign ranks 
to each node based the method described in Section 5.2, 
considering the special case where the quantities P,,.»(-) 
and Pra(-) are given by type-1 Pareto distributions, i.e., 
Pwes(X) = Rwes(X)~” and Pra(X) = Rra(X)-¢, 
with w,p > 0. Using this model, we then generate the 
traffic demand T’y that each node X maintains with our 
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Figure 4: Measured utilities vs. traffic 
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Figure 5: Single-source traffic demand comparison (w = p = 1.0, 8 = 0.1, Kw € [0, 0.5], K, € [0, 1.0) 


chosen source node S (i.e., Tx =Tsx + Tx 9). At the same 
time, relying on the NetFlow data sets, we also obtain the 
measured traffic demand between each AS and the NetFlow 
collector AS, the regional ISP from which the NetFlow data 
was obtained. 


Fig. 5(a) compares model-generated traffic volumes 
with NetFlow-derived traffic volumes by showing volume 
vs. rank distributions.> In the case of the NetFlow-derived 
volume measurements, the traffic demand starts to fall 
steeply after rank 1000 or so, while the model-generated 
demand does not. This deviation is likely due to a de- 
ficiency of the type-1 Pareto distribution (used to model 
Pwep and Pra) as suggested by Figs. 1 and 2. In Fig. 5(b), 
we plot the cumulative traffic demand ratio; i.e., we ex- 
amine what percentage of the total traffic demand the top- 
x percent ASs are responsible for. The actual traffic de- 
mand ratios of the top-ranking ASs (up to rank 30 or so) 
are matched well by our model, but for the same reason as 
before, the generated demand ratios start to deviate consid- 
erably from their actual counterparts when we include the 
lower-ranking ASs. 

Finally, to compare model-generated and actual demand 
in terms of outbound and inbound traffic profiles, we plot 
in Fig. 6 for each node or AS X on the z-axis the volume 


of traffic from X to S, and on the y-axis the volume of 
traffic from S to _X. Since we already know that our model 
is inadequate for predicting small ASs’ traffic demand, we 
focus in the figure on the large ASs (i.e., top-1000 ASs in 
terms of their total traffic demand) to get an idea about how 
well our model predicts the inbound/outbound traffic for 
the critical large ASs. Fig. 6(a) shows the profile obtained 
from using NetFlow measurements, while Fig. 6(b) de- 
picts the profile resulting from our model-generated inter- 
domain demand. As the traffic profile of an AS moves fur- 
ther below the diagonal line, its business profile becomes 
increasingly that of a web service provider. Conversely, an 
AS whose traffic profile is located above the diagonal line 
is a typical residential access provider. Comparing the two 
profiles in Fig. 6, we see that the NetFlow-derived values 
are comparable to their model-generated counterparts, with 
less concentration around the diagonal, though. 


To illustrate the effect of parameterization of our gravity 
model (2), we consider the parameter 3. which determines 
how variable the transit quality of different networks is. A 
high value of 3 means that the transit quality of the higher- 
tier ASs is significantly better than that of the lower-tier 
ASs, and a low value of @ implies a more uniform transit 
quality. In an extreme case where (3 = 0, the transit quality 
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Figure 6: Single-source outbound vs. inbound traffic distribution (w = p = 1.0, 6 = 0.1, Kw € [0, 0.5], «, € [0,1.0]) 
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Figure 7: Topological distribution of traffic (w = p = 1.0) 


of all transit networks is considered the same. As described 
in Section 5, the friction factor F,;, which is a function of 
G, reflects the transit quality of the path bottleneck and is 
thus a topological metric that depends on graph connectiv- 
ity. To examine the effect of 3 in terms of its impact on the 
topological distribution of traffic demand, for a given path 
length J, let S; denote the total sum of traffic exchanged 
between every pair of ASs that are distance / apart. We are 
interested in understanding how, depending on the param- 
eter 3, S; changes with different path length /. 

Fig. 7 shows the probability density functions of S; for 
different values of G. As @ increases, the entire density 
function is shifted to the left. Intuitively, in a high-/ set- 
ting, the total traffic demand is more likely to be dominated 
by the demand between close-by source-destination pairs; 
demand between far-away pairs becomes negligible, (long 
paths are more likely to encounter a bottleneck than short 
paths and will be avoided). In short, a high-G setting im- 
itates an Internet environment where traffic demand tends 
to be highly localized [22]. In contrast, in a low-( setting, 
traffic demand tends to be less sensitive to the bottleneck 
quality between source and destination, resulting in distant 
source-destination pairs exchanging non-negligible amount 
of traffic. 


Besides the parameter 3, we also examine the pairwise 
rank correlation matrix ©; = {7;;} and study the traffic 
profiles resulting from different degrees of rank correlation. 
As expected, increasing pairwise rank correlation results 
in higher correlation between outbound traffic associated 
with web hosting utility and inbound traffic attributed to 
residential access utility. Due to space limitation, we do 
not include the detailed results. 


7 Conclusions 


The Internet AS environment is a setting where establish- 
ing “ground truth” is notoriously difficult. For example, 
while it is relatively easy to infer AS maps of the Internet 
from publicly available BGP-derived data, the underlying 
measurements are known to provide only a very incomplete 
picture of Internet connectivity at the AS-level [5]. In turn, 
this creates significant challenges for accurately modeling 
the Internet’s AS topology and large unresolved problems 
as far as validating the resulting models is concerned. 

In this paper, we are concerned with an even more elu- 
sive aspect of the Internet’s AS environment, namely the 
AS-level traffic matrix giving the traffic demand between 
any pair of connected ASs. For one, there exists no equiva- 
lent of the publicly available BGP-derived data, and this 
has led researchers to pursue a mostly model-based ap- 
proach. Even worse, for fear of losing competitive ad- 
vantage, ASs are very reluctant to provide any AS-related 
data. As a result, AS-specific traffic data is by and large 
not publicly available, causing researchers to look for “sur- 
rogate” measurements that are publicly available or obtain- 
able (i.e., via measurement experiments that can be per- 
formed by anyone connected to the Internet) and that may 
shed some light on the nature of the actual inter-AS traffic 
demand. As far as model validation is concerned, this sit- 
uation causes nightmares, because on top of examining the 
validity of a proposed model, it first requires checking that 
the considered surrogate measurements are indeed suitable 
and relevant as substitutes for the largely unavailable data. 
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By developing a flexible approach to generating inter-AS 
traffic matrices, we make four specific contributions: 


1. Identification of relevant surrogate measurements that 
are publicly obtainable/available; 


2. Derivation of AS-specific statistics from the measure- 
ments in | that are the key inputs to a general gravity 
model for inter-domain traffic demand; 


3. Generation of inter-domain traffic demand from the 
gravity model in 2 that are not obviously inconsistent 
with actual demand; 


4. Methodology for validating AS-level traffic demand 
models that puts to good use the few and rare pro- 
prietary data sets that some ISP have been willing to 
share with the networking research community. 


While many of the specific details of our approach can 
be questioned and much room for improvements exist, 
we have demonstrated that overall, it is not only feasible, 
but also generates realistic inter-AS traffic demand with 
Internet-like characteristics. The chosen parameterization 
makes our model an attractive object for exploring “what- 
if” scenarios; by relating it to recent successful attempts at 
modeling intra-AS traffic demand, our model provides an 
initial framework within which one can start exploring the 
impact of intra-AS traffic engineering on inter-AS traffic 
engineering and vice versa. 
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Notes 


‘Recent years have seen accelerated migration of dialup modem users 
to broadband subscription and, according to some recent statistics, DSL 
subscription in the US nearly doubled in 2003 (point -topic.com). 

?Since traffic on the FastTrack/KaZaA network has declined sharply 
in the past few years and continues to decline, we did not include it in our 
study. 

3. The collected measurement data sets are 
http://topology.eecs.umich.edu/traffic/. 

4We thank Manish Karir for making the NetFlow data available to us. 

5The random parameterization of Kw and K, reflect AS-dependent 
variations of traffic components. 


available at 
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ABSTRACT 


Information about the geographic locality of IP prefixes 
can be useful for understanding the issues related to IP 
address allocation, aggregation, and BGP routing table 
growth. In this paper, we use traceroute data and geo- 
graphic mappings of IP addresses to study the geographic 
properties of IP prefixes and their implications on Internet 
routing. We find that (1) IP prefixes may be too coarse- 
grained for expressing routing policies, (2) address allo- 
cation policies and the granularity of routing contribute 
significantly to routing table size, and (3) not considering 
the geographic diversity of contiguous prefixes may result 
in overestimating the opportunities for aggregation in the 
BGP routing table. 


1. Introduction 


Today’s Internet routing infrastructure achieves scalabil- 
ity by expressing reachability for large groups of IP ad- 
dresses using a single IP prefix in a route advertisement. 
Today’s largest Internet routing tables provide reachability 
to hundreds of millions of end hosts with nearly 200,000 
routes [5]. IP addresses that are nearby in IP space may 
be geographically or topologically diverse, and vice versa. 
This paper quantifies this lack of correspondence. Infor- 
mation about the geographic location of hosts within IP 
prefixes can also help us better understand many issues 
related to IP address aggregation and allocation and their 
effect on BGP routing table growth. 

Our study uses extensive traceroutes and leverages IP- 
to-geographic mapping techniques to examine the geo- 
graphic properties of multiple destinations within a single 
prefix. Our dataset includes traceroutes to at least 4 IP ad- 
dresses within each prefix of the global routing table, as 
well as traceroutes to 1.6 million unique Web clients and 
servers that exchanged content over CoralCDN, a popular 
peer-to-peer content distribution network [3]. 

Towards this goal of understanding the geographic prop- 
erties of IP prefixes, this paper makes three findings. First, 
an IP prefix may express only very coarse geographic in- 
formation about the destinations (and networks) that it 
comprises. This property of the geographic diversity of 
hosts within a prefix is important for techniques that as- 
sume that hosts within an IP prefix are topologically close. 
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As expected, we find that “shorter” IP prefixes, which rep- 
resent a larger portion of the IP address space, tend to 
comprise destinations in a large number of geographic lo- 
cations, spread over long distances. For example, more 
than half the prefixes with mask lengths between 8 and 
15 span a distance of more than 100 miles. More surpris- 
ingly, we find that “longer” prefixes, albeit a small fraction 
of them, can be quite geographically diverse: about 1.4% 
of the prefixes with mask lengths between 24 and 31 span 
a distance of more than 100 miles, and some /24 prefixes 
span distances of more than 10,000 miles! 

Second, autonomous systems (ASes) commonly adver- 
tise multiple discontiguous IP prefixes for networks in the 
same geographic location. In this case, the Internet routing 
table must carry multiple routes for a group of destinations 
in a single geographic location and a single AS, because 
the addresses cannot be expressed as a single IP prefix. 
This finding suggests that an Internet routing infrastruc- 
ture whose routing granularity more closely reflects ge- 
ography could significantly reduce the size of the global 
routing tables. Additionally, fragmented address alloca- 
tion explains 65% of the cases where a single AS was ad- 
vertising discontiguous prefixes from the same location, 
which suggests that IP address renumbering could signifi- 
cantly reduce the size of the BGP routing table. 

Finally, ASes sometimes announce contiguous prefixes 
from different geographic locations. Ongoing studies, 
such as the CIDR Report [2], presume that all contiguous 
prefixes originated by an AS should be aggregated into a 
single IP prefix. However, these studies do not consider 
whether these prefixes actually represent geographically 
diverse networks that are intentionally represented as sep- 
arate routes. By ignoring location information, the CIDR 
Report may overestimate the opportunities for aggregation 
by a factor of three. 


2. Related Work 


Padmanabhan ef al. [9] develop a set of techniques to 
map IP addresses to geographic locations. One of their 
techniques “clusters” IP addresses at the granularity of an 
IP prefix to map them to a location. The authors observe 
that the accuracy of their method in mapping an IP address 
is related to the geographic spread of the hosts within the 
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prefix containing that IP address. Our work aims to gain a 
deeper understanding of geographic diversity of the hosts 
within a single IP prefix. 

The geographic locality of IP prefixes is significant for 
systems like Network Aware Clustering (NAC) [6], which 
group hosts that belong to the same prefix of the BGP rout- 
ing tables into clusters, which are used in applications like 
content distribution and proxy positioning. These cluster- 
ing schemes rely on the assumption that hosts within a pre- 
fix are likely to be topologically close and under the same 
administrative domain. We investigate the validity of this 
assumption in Section 4.1. 

Earlier work has also studied impact of factors like IPv4 
address allocation and aggregation on the growth of the 
BGP routing table [1, 7]. Bu et al. [1] find that address 
fragmentation (where a set of prefixes originated by an AS 
cannot be summarized by one prefix) is the biggest factor 
contributing to BGP routing table growth. Our study also 
reveals many instances where an AS announces discon- 
tiguous prefixes, even from the same geographic location. 

The CIDR Report studies contiguous prefixes an- 
nounced by the same AS and the missed opportunities for 
aggregation by ASes [2]. In our study, we find that con- 
tiguous prefixes announced by the same AS are sometimes 
geographically far apart; aggregating such prefixes might 
conflict with an AS’s traffic engineering or load balancing 
goals. Thus, the aggregation opportunities suggested by 
the CIDR Report might not all be feasible. 


3. Data 


This paper uses three datasets generated by traceroute 
measurements to study the relationship between IP pre- 
fixes and locality. We mapped IP addresses to IP prefixes 
using longest-prefix matching on a BGP table from Route- 
Views [8] from February 27, 2005. This table had approx- 
imately 170,000 IP prefixes. 

As shown in Table 1, Clients and Servers refer to tracer- 
outes taken to Web clients and servers that exchanged con- 
tent over CoralCDN, a peer-to-peer content distribution 
network that receives approximately 10 million HTTP re- 
quests per day from widely-dispersed clients [3]. The 
client traces cover a 14-day period starting on February 
13, 2005, while the server trace covers a single day (April 
26, 2005). Each CoralCDN Web proxy—there are approx- 
imately 225 such proxies deployed on PlanetLab [10]— 
performed a traceroute to every client destination IP. 

While these CoralCDN datasets provide a workload cor- 
responding to a real user population, we also sought to 
provide coverage of all IP prefixes from the Route Views 
table. For the Breadth dataset, we performed traceroutes 
to 4 uniformly distributed IP addresses per advertised pre- 
fix, using 25 PlanetLab hosts as sources. Note that these 
traceroutes traverse IP addresses from multiple prefixes. 


Traceroutes | Destinations IPs | Prefixes 


Dataset Period 





Clients | Feb 13-27, 2005 6,565,844 1,599,228 | 692,080 45,573 
Servers Apr 26, 2005 71,621 36,387 64,378 9,589 
Breadth Apr 25, 2005 675,797 649,441 | 246,626 | 161,974 


Table 1: Traceroute datasets. The last two columns show reach- 
able IP addresses and prefixes: routers and destinations from which 
ICMP replies were received. 


Thus, Breadth actually includes many more data points 
than four per prefix, especially for transit ASes. 


Dataset | Mapped | Inherited | Prefixes | ASes | Locations 





Clients | 313,573 180,487 6,136 | 1,244 1,363 
Servers 22,749 5,032 1,693 541 748 
Breadth | 176,601 130,621 6,828 | 1,605 1,206 


Table 2: IP-to-location assignments. 


We use the RouteViews table to map IP addresses to 
their ASes and DNS naming heuristics to map IPs to lo- 
cations, as described in Section 3.1. Table 2 characterizes 
the number of IP addresses mapped to an AS number and 
a location (at the city level). We call this location inher- 
ited if the destination is not reachable itself (whereupon 
we assign it to the location of its closest reachable up- 
stream router instead). The inherited dataset is a subset 
of mapped, which in turn is a subset of the destination IPs 
in Table 1. Table 2 also shows the total number of unique 
IP prefixes, ASes, and locations in each dataset. 


3.1 Mapping IP addresses to locations 


We use undns [11] to map IP addresses to locations. 
undns extracts geographic information from a DNS 
name, which is useful because network operators often 
use geographically meaningful names for routers. For ex- 
ample, a DNS name of the form qwest-gw.n54ny.ip.att.net 
refers to an AT&T (AS 7018) router peering with Qwest, 
located at an exchange point on 54th street in New York 
City. Other studies have also used this approach [9]. 

Unfortunately, naming heuristics vary between ISPs, 
and parsing is a manual process. ISPs may name routers 
by city name or code, airport code, or some 4-to-6 let- 
ter abbreviation for city and state. In addition, ISPs in- 
corporate such information in hostnames differently; even 
a single AS may use multiple heuristics. For exam- 
ple, Verio (AS 2914) names gateways in one manner 
(e.g., att-gw.nyc.verio.net) and customer addresses in an- 
other (e.g., vi-101.a02.nycmny03.us.ce.verio.net). Router 
names can also be ambiguous: for example, nycmng- 
washng.abilene.ucaid.edu is located in New York but 
peers with a router in Washington, D.C. In such special 
cases, we manually pinged routers from diverse locations 
to better understand their ISP-specific naming heuristics. 

undns version 0.1.27a includes manually written host- 
name parsing rules for 247 ASes, mostly Tier-1 and Tier-2 
ISPs in the US and Europe. We added support for 169 ad- 
ditional ASes (including smaller ISPs) and expanded the 
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tool’s international coverage. The latter is especially im- 
portant for the Clients dataset, which includes significant 
amounts of traffic from Asia. We spot-checked location 
estimates after running undns for some IP addresses in 
known locations. 

Given a city-level location estimate for a particular IP 
address, we also assign to it the latitude and longitude co- 
ordinates for that city, which allows us to estimate the dis- 
tance between two IP addresses. 


3.2 Limitations of mapping technique 


Our data has several limitations. First, a reverse DNS 
mapping from IP address to hostname may not exist; such 
records existed for only 50%-60% of all unique reachable 
IP addresses. Second, undns may not have a parsing rule 
to map the hostname to a location; our ruleset assigned 
locations to about one-third of known hostnames. Third, 
undns may return incorrect IP-to-AS number mappings. 
Finally, some destinations were not reachable via tracer- 
oute. We now discuss mitigating factors for the first two 
limitations and solutions for the latter two. 

While we could resolve the hostnames of less than 60% 
of IPs, we found that internal ISP routers—as opposed to 
gateway routers or customer addresses—were more com- 
monly missing reverse DNS records. These routers are 
unlikely to express more geographic diversity than that al- 
ready captured by gateways and customers, so this limita- 
tion should not significantly affect our results. 

Even though undns assigned locations for only one- 
third of all unique hostnames, two factors reduced the im- 
pact of this poorer coverage. First, our ruleset provides 
very good coverage for real-world traffic patterns, as we 
supply more detailed rules for popular ASes. In fact, we 
resolved the location of 90% of probed IPs in Servers (i.e., 
when counting all instances, instead of only unique in- 
stances, of hostnames). Second, the hostnames that had 
no locality information were most commonly at the net- 
work edges where dynamic addressing is used (e.g., cable 
modem, DSL, and dialup connections). This may inflate 
the number of hosts with unassigned locations. 

undns uses the hostname of an IP address to determine 
its AS number, which could cause us to mistakenly believe 
an ISP is announcing a discontiguous prefix. For exam- 
ple, an IP address in AS 6395 (Broadwing Communica- 
tions) carries the hostname suffix .northwestern.edu, even 
though its corresponding /14 prefix is announced solely 
by Broadwing, which provides transit service for North- 
western University (AS 103). To solve this problem, we 
assigned an AS number to an IP address by performing 
longest-prefix matching against the RouteViews table. 

Finally, many destinations were not directly reachable 
when performing traceroutes: 57% of addresses in Clients, 
52% in Servers, and 76% in Breadth. This limitation is 
generally due to firewalls blocking ICMP packets at large 


portions of the networks’ edges. and many destinations 
in Breadth were unused IP addresses. To solve this prob- 
lem, we assigned an unreachable destination IP address 
to the location of its last reachable upstream router. Our 
use of traceroutes enables us both to discover routable IP 
addresses for firewalled or unused destinations and to de- 
termine the upstream addresses for inherited locations. 


4. Results 


We first examine the geographic diversity of individual 
IP prefixes, paying particular attention to the maximum ge- 
ographic distance between any two pairs of IP addresses 
within a single prefix. We then study the extent to which 
a single AS advertises multiple discontiguous prefixes that 
refer to endpoints at a single location, as well as the causes 
of these advertisements. Finally, we study the extent to 
which an AS advertises contiguous prefixes for hosts in 
diverse geographic locations. 


4.1 Single prefix with multiple locations 


In this section, we study the extent to which a single 
IP prefix comprises hosts in multiple geographic locations 
(thus potentially obscuring potentially useful information 
by over-aggressive aggregation). Figure 1(a) shows the 
number of distinct geographic locations contained within 
a single geographic prefix for the Clients dataset. As ex- 
pected, shorter prefixes tend to comprise more geographic 
locations. 

Figure 1(b) shows that, not only do the shorter prefixes 
span more geographic locations, but these hosts also span 
a much wider geographic distance: nearly half of the pre- 
fixes in the /8-/15 range span a distance of more than 100 
miles. Several of the prefixes in this range are either Eu- 
ropean backbones or broadband access providers in the 
United States: for example, from the Clients dataset, we 
find that AS 7132 (SBC) advertises a single /16 that con- 
tains 64 distinct locations spread across the United States. 
Transit ASes with smaller address allocations also ad- 
vertised prefixes containing geographically diverse hosts: 
e.g., AS 7657 (The Internet Group, a New Zealand ISP), 
advertised a /24 whose IP addresses span 1,400 miles. 

Because ASes (particularly US-based backbone ISPs) 
often allocate sub-prefixes from a single large IP prefix, we 
expected that prefixes that are allocated to transit ISPs are 
more likely to have geographically diverse prefixes than 
those that are allocated to ASes that do not transit traffic 
for others. As shown in Figure 1(c), roughly 97% of all 
prefixes announced by stub ASes (and more than 99% of 
all prefixes in the /24-/31 range announced by stub ASes) 
were announced from the same location.! The remain- 
1Classifying an AS as a “stub” turns out to be difficult, as acquisitions, 
unorthodox transit relationships (e.g., Harvard University appears as a 


transit for MIT in RouteViews), etc., preclude classifying the leaves of 
the RouteViews graph as stub ASes. Instead, we classify an AS as a stub 
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Figure 1: Geographic diversity of IP addresses within a single prefix 
exhibit similar properties. 


ing prefixes announced by stub ASes, however, may con- 
tain locations that span large distances. For example, AS 
6316 (StarNet) advertises a single /18 that contain hosts 
spanning over 2,000 miles in 9 locations. Another strik- 
ing example is AS 4637 (Reach, an Asia-Pacific backbone 
“with direct connectivity to the US and Europe”), which 
advertises several /24 prefixes spanning over 10,000 miles 
(such as 202.84.142.0/24, which contains hosts in Perth, 
Australia and Dallas, Texas)! 

About half of prefixes in the /8-/15 range contain IP ad- 
dresses in multiple geographic locations, and about 97% 
of both prefixes longer than /24 and prefixes announced 
by stub ASes refer to IP addresses in only a single ge- 
ographic location, which is expected. When stub ASes 
do advertise prefixes that contain hosts in different geo- 
graphic locations, however, it is often the case that these 
hosts are not close together at all. 

We hypothesized that, because large prefixes exhibit ge- 
ographic diversity, large ASes might exhibit similar ge- 
ographic diversity. That is, ASes with high degree (ac- 
cording to the Route Views table) might announce prefixes 
from many diverse geographic locations. Interestingly, 
there are many small ASes that nevertheless announce ge- 
ographically diverse prefixes as well: the correlation co- 
efficient between AS degree and maximum distance be- 
tween IP addresses contained within that AS is only 0.07, 
and many ASes with small degree commonly contain geo- 
graphically diverse hosts. For example, AS 6509 (Canarie 
Inc., Canada), a relatively small organization with an out- 
degree of only 38 in the RouteViews table, announces a 
prefix 205.189.32.0/24 that spans locations that are 2,300 
miles apart. 


4.2 Discontiguous prefixes with single location 


In this section, we analyze how frequently discontiguous 
prefixes (which cannot be aggregated) are announced by 


if it has fewer than 5 downstream “customer” ASes per the classification 
algorithm from Gao [4]. 
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Cause Clients | Servers | Breadth 
Fragmented Allocation 65.8 82.5 59.0 
Load balance 1.5 1.9 3.9 
Misclassification 4.5 4.8 13.8 
Unknown 28.2 10.9 23.3 


Table 3: Analysis of the possible causes for the presence of discon- 
tiguous prefixes from the same geographic location within an AS. 


an AS from the same geographic location. We found that 
discontiguous prefixes formed between 70% and 74% of 
the total number of prefixes mapped in the three datasets. 
Discontiguous prefixes from the same geographic location 
and AS indicate that an IP prefix is too fine-grained. 

Table 3 summarizes possible reasons for ASes announc- 
ing discontiguous prefixes from the same location, as well 
as their relative frequencies in our three datasets. Frag- 
mented allocation is the single biggest reason for discon- 
tiguous prefixes being announced from the same AS and 
location: 65% of the discontiguous prefixes that appear in 
the routing table result from regional routing registries al- 
locating discontiguous prefixes to ASes. We now analyze 
the causes for discontiguous prefixes in greater detail. 


4.2.1 Fragmented allocation 


IPv4 addresses are allocated by four Regional Internet 
Registries (RIRs): APNIC (Asia Pacific), ARIN (North 
America), LACNIC (South America and the Caribbean), 
and RIPE (Europe, Central Asia, and the Middle East).” 
The registries publish information on every block of IP 
space allocated by them. A typical allocation appears as: 


arin|US|/ipv4|19.0.0.0/16777216/19880615|assigned 


This record specifies that a block of 16,777,216 contiguous 
addresses (i.e., a /8) beginning from IP address 19.0.0.0, 
had been assigned to an organization on June 15th, 1988. 

In February 2005, a fifth RIR (AfriNIC) began full operation, covering 


registration for Africa. However, our datasets included the older registra- 
tions managed by ARIN and RIPE. 
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% all | % used 


Registry 


% fragment | % discontig 





APNIC 25.11 31.90 | 30.97 | 81.07 
ARIN 43.69 30.00 | 27.30 | 85.97 
LACNIC 5.70 14.99 | 15.89 | 68.49 
RIPENCC 25.50 23.11 | 25.85 | 86.38 


Table 4: Contribution of the various registries (Breadth dataset). 


Using such allocation records, we investigated how of- 
ten fragmented allocation was the cause for ASes an- 
nouncing discontiguous prefixes. If a pair of discontigu- 
ous prefixes are from discontiguous allocations, then we 
conclude that an fragmented allocation has occurred. 

Table 4 gives a registry-wise breakdown of the prefixes 
from fragmented allocations, discontiguous prefixes and 
the total number of prefixes observed. We have also tab- 
ulated the total fraction of the address space allocated at 
these registries. The table shows that LACNIC experi- 
ences less allocation pressure and similarly causes fewer 
fragmented allocations. 

To further understand the reasons behind discontiguous 
allocations, we examined the allocation patterns of the 
20 (AS, location) pairs in Breadth from which the largest 
number of discontiguous prefixes originated. We observed 
that 23% of the discontiguous allocations in these 20 
(AS, location) pairs were made from discontiguous spaces 
on the same day, indicating that the registries were forced 
to make such assignments due to the paucity of IPv4 ad- 
dresses. The remaining 77% of the allocations were made 
during different periods of time. Possible explanations for 
discontiguous address space allocations to an AS at differ- 
ent points of time are: (1) scarce IPv4 addresses are allo- 
cated conservatively to organizations, resulting in a frag- 
mented set of addresses for each organization; and (2) two 
or more organizations with discontiguous addresses have 
one AS number due to a merger or acquisition. 


4.2.2 Load balance 


An AS might announce a specific subnet of a bigger pre- 
fix in order to balance load over its two incoming links. 
For example, consider an AS with prefix p; and two in- 
coming links LZ; and L2, which desires that the traffic to a 
more specific (i.e., “longer’’) prefix p; arrive through link 
L, and the remaining traffic through link Lz. To achieve 
this goal, it announces the “longer” prefix p; over link D1 
and p; over Ly. This practice is commonly referred to 
as “BGP hole punching”. Let Dajscontig denote the set 
of all discontiguous prefixes in a dataset. To determine 
whether a pair of prefixes {p;,p;} appears in Daiscontig 
due to hole punching, we check if their AS announces a 
supernet p, that contains both p; and p; from the same lo- 
cation, thus producing a discontiguous pair of prefixes. We 
can observe from Table 3 that the number of discontiguous 
prefixes that appear due to load balancing is negligible— 
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Figure 2: Geographic diversity of contiguous prefixes announced by 
the same AS. Graphs are for the Breadth dataset; other datasets show 
similar results. 


between 1.5% and 3.9% of the total number of discontigu- 
ous prefixes. 


4.2.3. Misclassification 


As our location mapping data is incomplete, we could 
have misclassified a set of contiguous prefixes as discon- 
tiguous due to the absence of traceroutes to some prefixes. 
Consider a set of contiguous prefixes {p;, p;, pr}. Assume 
that we have mapped p; and p x to a location L, but we 
do not have any location for prefix p;. Then, by observ- 
ing only prefixes p; and py, we might mistakenly assume 
that the AS is announcing discontiguous prefixes from the 
same location. Hence, for every pair of discontiguous pre- 
fixes {p;, pe} € Daiscontig, We Check if the “missing” in- 
termediate prefixes are in fact announced by the AS in the 
RouteViews table. If so, we count this as an instance of 
misclassifying the pair {p;, px } as discontiguous. 

In Table 3, we observe that the Breadth dataset has more 
misclassifications than the other two. This result can be 
explained by the fact that, despite tracerouting to all adver- 
tised prefixes, we could not map all prefixes’ locations due 
to the limitations of undns. This limitation has a stronger 
influence on Breadth (which reached 161,974 prefixes) 
than on Clients (which reached 45,573). 


4.3 Contiguous prefixes with multiple locations 


In this section, we study the extent to which ASes adver- 
tise contiguous IP prefixes that refer to networks in diverse 
geographic locations. We found 2,281 pairs of contiguous 
prefixes advertised by 384 different ASes. Of these pairs 
of prefixes, about one-fourth (607) of the pairs contained 
hosts in distinct geographic locations.? This finding sug- 
gests that the opportunities for aggregation may be less 
than that implied by the CIDR Report. 

Figure 2(a) shows a CDF of the maximum distance 
spanned by hosts contained within a set of contiguous pre- 


3Note that this measure is also a lower bound, as certain IP prefixes that 
we attributed to the same location might actually contain hosts in a dif- 
ferent location that we did not probe. 
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fixes advertised by the same AS.* About 10% of all sets 
of contiguous prefixes were advertised from a single geo- 
graphic location. 

To better understand whether or not it makes sense to 
aggregate two contiguous prefixes, we defined a metric 
called the diameter ratio that highlights cases where a 
pair of contiguous prefixes represent two well-defined ge- 
ographic clusters that are significantly far apart from each 
other. The diameter ratio is defined formally as follows: 


maxdist(L1 U L2) 


di t ti SS 
gee eae min(maxdist(L1), maxdist(L2)) 


where L; is the set of locations contained in prefix p; and 
maazdist is the maximum geographic distance between 
any pair of IP addresses in a set of IP addresses (i.e., the 
“diameter” of the prefix). When either L, or Lz contains 
only a single location, we set the denominator to 1. Intu- 
itively, the diameter ratio is large when the locations within 
each of one or both of two prefixes are close together, but 
the aggregate set of locations are far apart from each other. 
A large diameter ratio may also reflect the case where the 
locations in one prefix are tightly clustered but the loca- 
tions in the second are not. A large diameter ratio implies 
that aggregating the contiguous prefixes would remove the 
ability to express geographic routing policies. 

Figure 2(b) shows the diameter ratio for each pair of 
contiguous prefixes in the routing table. We were surprised 
to see that smaller contiguous prefixes (i.e., those in the 
/24-/31 range) spanned a greater geographic distance than 
larger contiguous prefixes (this phenomenon is shown in 
both Figure 2(a) and 2(b)). This geographic diversity is 
reflected along all three metrics (i.e., number of distinct 
locations, maximum distance between IP addresses, and 
diameter ratio). Upon further examination, we found that 
this phenomenon can be explained by the fact that many 
ISPs based in the United States receive large prefix allo- 
cations and divide the allocation along /24 boundaries, ad- 
vertising different /24s from different cities. On the other 
hand, we observe that ISPs in Europe and Asia typically 
advertise prefixes that correspond more closely with their 
actual allocations, which are usually considerably larger 
than /24. For example, in Europe, AS 5089 (NTL Group 
Limited, UK) advertises two separate contiguous /15s— 
80.2.0.0/15 and 80.4.0.0/15—for hosts in Cambridge and 
Luton, which are only about 75 miles apart. 

To understand the extent to which the CIDR Report 
could be overestimating the opportunities for aggregation, 
we performed a CIDR Report style calculation on our 
dataset too. The CIDR Report computes the reduction in 
the number of contiguous prefixes when contiguous pre- 
fixes with same origin AS and AS path are aggregated. 
A similar calculation on our Breadth dataset showed that 


4When a set of contiguous prefixes had different mask lengths, we clas- 
sified the prefixes according to the minimum mask length in the set. 


the number of prefixes advertised can be reduced by 64% 
if we aggregate. However, aggregating geographically di- 
verse prefixes could conflict with the traffic engineering 
goals of an AS. Hence, if we aggregate only the prefixes 
that in addition to having similar AS paths, are geographi- 
cally “close” (we used diameter ratio < 500 as a definition 
for “close’’), then the number of announced prefixes could 
be reduced by only 20%. Thus, the CIDR Report could 
be overestimating the opportunities for aggregation by a 
factor of 3. 


5. Conclusion 


This paper studied the geographic properties of IP pre- 
fixes and their implications on Internet routing. Our 
findings have important implications not only for net- 
work applications that use IP prefixes to cluster end hosts, 
but also for Internet addressing. Advertising routes on a 
granularity that more closely reflects geographic locations 
(whether by renumbering, or by changing the addressing 
scheme entirely) could reduce routing table size by creat- 
ing opportunities for aggregation. 
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Abstract 


Network engineers and operators are faced with a num- 
ber of challenges that arise in the context of network 
monitoring and measurement. These include: i) how 
much information is included in measurement traces and 
by how much can we compress those traces?, ii) how 
much information is captured by different monitoring 
paradigms and tools ranging from full packet header cap- 
tures to flow-level captures (such as with NetFlow) to 
packet and byte counts (such as with SNMP)? and iii) 
how much joint information is included in traces col- 
lected at different points and can we take advantage 
of this joint information? In this paper we develop a 
network model and an information theoretic framework 
within which to address these questions. We use the 
model and the framework to first determine the bene- 
fits of compressing traces captured at a single monitor- 
ing point, and we outline approaches to achieve those 
benefits. We next consider the benefits of joint coding, 
or equivalently of joint compression of traces captured a 
different monitoring points. Finally, we examine the dif- 
ference in information content when measurements are 
made at either the flow level or the packet/byte count 
level. In all of these cases, the effect of temporal and 
spatial correlation on the answers to the above questions 
is examined. Both our model and its predictions are val- 
idated against measurements taken from a large opera- 
tional network. 


1 Introduction 


Network monitoring is an immense undertaking in a 
large network. It consists of monitoring (or sensing) a 
network using a geographically distributed set of moni- 
toring stations, with the purpose of using the monitoring 
data to better understand the behavior of the network and 
its users. Monitoring is a central activity in the design, 
engineering, and operation of a network. Increased mon- 


itoring capabilities, along with the associated increased 
understanding of the network and user behavior (or mis- 
behavior), have direct impact on network performance 
and integrity, and therefore on the costs passed on to net- 
work users, and on the revenues of the operators. In spite 
of its importance, practitioners struggle with challeng- 
ing, yet very practical questions such as where within the 
network to monitor data and at what granularity to cap- 
ture traces, how much information is included in various 
types of packet traces and by how much can we compress 
those traces, and how much joint information is included 
in traces collected at different points and how can we take 
advantage of this joint information? 


In this paper, we address these questions in the con- 
text of large high speed networks such as campus, enter- 
prise, or core networks. Monitoring the behavior of such 
networks raises tremendous challenges due to the high 
bandwidth of currently deployed links. For example, the 
collection of 60-byte packet headers can easily generate 
3Tb of data per hour on a OC-192 link (10 Gb/s link) in 
a core backbone, and 30Gb of data per hour at an enter- 
prise or campus gateway. One means for reducing the 
amount of data gathered is to monitor flow-level data, 
as is done with Net Flow [2]. The amount of data can 
be further reduced by monitoring packet or byte counts 
over fixed intervals of time as is possible using SNMP 
[15]. Network data collected at distributed monitors also 
exhibit spatial and temporal correlations. Thus another 
means for reducing the sizes of monitored data sets is 
to exploit this correlation through correlated data coding 
and compression. 

In this paper, we propose an information theoretic 
framework within which to address some of the issues 
and questions introduced above. In particular, we pro- 
pose and validate a flow-level model (adapted from [12]), 
and we use it to determine the information content of a 
packet trace collected at a single or multiple points in 
a network, and of sets of packet traces collected at sepa- 
rate points. We also determine the information content of 
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traces captured at different levels of granularity, in partic- 
ular flow level traces (NetFlow traces) and byte or packet 
count traces (SNMP traces). 

We obtain a number of interesting and important re- 
sults. Regarding traces collected at a single monitoring 
point, we derive an information theoretic bound for the 
information content in those traces, or equivalently for 
the potential benefit of lossless compression on those 
traces. Not surprisingly, we find that the information 
content is small in SNMP traces, higher in NetFLow 
traces, and extremely high in full packet level traces. 
More interestingly, we show that full packet header 
traces can be compressed in practice down to a minimum 
of 20% of their original size, and that the amount of com- 
pression is a function of the average flow size traversing 
that node: the larger the average flow size, the smaller 
the compression ratio. 

Regarding traces collected at multiple monitoring 
points, we find that joint coding or compression of traces 
further reduces the marginally compressed traces at the 
individual monitors. Specifically, the joint compression 
ratio (or equivalently, the additional compression bene- 
fit brought by joint coding of traces) is low for SNMP 
or byte/packet count traces, higher for NetFlow or flow- 
level traces, and higher still for packet-level traces. This 
means, for example, that joint coding is not really use- 
ful for SNMP data collected from different monitoring 
points and sent back to a NOC or central analysis sta- 
tion. Since SNMP data reporting takes little bandwidth 
anyway, it makes sense not to invest in sophisticated cod- 
ing techniques in this case. However, NetFlow or packet 
header capture and reporting can require a significant 
amount of bandwidth and storage. Our results show that, 
in this case, joint coding techniques have the potential 
to significantly reduce those bandwidth and storage re- 
quirements. 

Information-theoretic concepts and approaches have 
been used in the past to examine a wide variety of net- 
working issues such as connectivity [18] and traffic ma- 
trix estimation [26], anomaly detection [16], and com- 
pact traffic descriptors [8, 24] for network dimensioning 
and QoS monitoring. However, to our knowledge, our at- 
tempt is the first to introduce a framework within which 
to address all the questions of interest here, namely trace 
coding, correlated and joint coding, and trace content at 
multiple time scales. 

There has been work on trace compression, however 
it has been heuristic in nature. For example, work de- 
scribed in [14, 23] proposed heuristics based on stor- 
ing and compressing packet headers collected at a sin- 
gle monitor along with timing information in the form 
of flow records. Trajectory sampling exhibits some ele- 
ments in common with distributed compression of mon- 
itored data [7]. Also related is work in the area of in- 


verting sampled data, e.g., [9, 11]. Indeed, sampling can 
be thought of as a form of lossy compression and these 
papers are concerned with decoding the resulting traces. 
There is also an extensive body of work produced within 
the sensor networking and distributed signal processing 
communities; see [4, 6] and their references for exam- 
ples. However, much of it is in the context of abstract 
models of how data is produced, e.g., Gaussian random 
fields, and is not directly applicable in the domain of net- 
work monitoring. 

The rest of the paper is structured in three parts. In 
Section 2 we present the various elements of our frame- 
work, including relevant concepts from information the- 
ory, our network flow-level model, and the network 
traces that will be used throughout the paper. In Sec- 
tion 3, we describe the first application of our framework, 
specifically we derive the information content of packet 
header traces collected at a single monitoring station and 
examine the benefits of trace compression in this case. 
In Section 4, we examine the more general problem of 
correlated, or joint, coding of trace captured at several 
monitoring stations. Section 5 then applies the model 
to determine the loss in information content when either 
flow-level (Net Flow) or byte count (SNMP) summary is 
applied to the full trace. Section 6 concludes the paper. 


2 Methodologies 


In this section we provide the foundation for the rest 
of the paper. We begin by reviewing several concepts 
needed from information theory (Section 2.1) that form 
the basis for exploring information content in network 
traces. This is followed with a description of the network 
flow model to which they will be applied (Section 2.2). 
The section ends with a review of a collection of network 
traces used to validate and parameterize the model (Sec- 
tion 2.3). 


2.1 Some concepts from Information The- 
ory 


We begin by introducing the concepts of entropy and en- 
tropy rate and their relation to data compression [5]. 


Definition 1 Shannon entropy. Let X be a discrete 


random variable that takes values from x. Let p(x) = 
P(X = 2), x € x. The entropy of X is defined by 


H(X) =— > p(x) logy p(2) 


rex 


Examples of X in our context would be the flow 
size measured in packets, the flow identifier, and the 
packet/byte count in a one second interval. 
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Now consider a stochastic process X = {X,}°°, 


where X,, is discrete valued. 


Definition 2 Entropy Rate. The entropy rate of a dis- 
crete valued stochastic process X is defined by 

A(X1, Xa,...,Xn 

H(X) eae ( 1,442, ’ ) 


n—0o n 
when the limit exists. 


The entropy rate represents the information rate con- 
veyed by the stochastic process X . It provides an achiev- 
able lower bound on the number of bits per sample re- 
quired for lossless compression of the process. With 
lossless compression, all of the information is com- 
pletely restored when the file is uncompressed. In our 
context, an example might be the byte counts at a link 
over successive one second intervals. 


Definition 3 Joint Entropy Rate. The joint entropy 
rate of a collection of many stochastic processes 
{Xoo i =1,2,..., N is defined by 


ANY XO XO) 
(1) (1) (N) (N) 
tim Aa Xn) es (Ka Xn’) 


n—0o n 


(1) 
when the limit exists. 


The joint entropy rate represents the information rate 
conveyed by the joint stochastic process and is an achiev- 
able lower bound on the number of bits required per sam- 
ple for the joint lossless compression of all the processes. 

Let us place this in our context. Let X; be the header 
of the i-th packet and M the size of the header. {.X;}9°, 
is a stochastic process representing packet headers. We 
are interested in quantifying the benefit gained from 
compressing a packet header trace gathered from one 
network monitor or traces collected at a set of network 
monitors. 


Definition 4 Marginal Compression Ratio. Given sta- 
tionary stochastic process {X;}%,, the marginal com- 
pression ratio is defined as the ratio of the entropy rate 
and record size, 


Pm(X) = BO 


In the case of traces collected at multiple points within 
the network, we define: 


Definition 5 Joint Compression Ratio. Given a 
collection of N jointly stationary stochastic processes 


{x p24,t = 1,2,...,N, the joint compression ra- 
tio is defined as the ratio of the joint entropy rate and the 
sum of the entropy rates of the individual processes. 


p(X, X,..., XO) 2 Cay Slee sa 
iar A(X) 

In the context of network trace compression, the joint 
compression ratio quantifies the potential benefits of 
jointly compressing the traces collected at several point 
in the network beyond simply compressing each trace in- 
dependent of each other. 

Although much of the time we will deal with discrete 
random variables, some quantities, such as interarrival 
times, are best approximated by continuous random vari- 
ables. This necessitates the following definition. 


Definition 6 Differential Entropy. Let X be a continu- 
ous random variable with a density f(X). The differen- 
tial entropy of X is defined by 


n(x) =— f F(e)log fle)ae 
where S is the support set of the random variable. 


In reality, every variable is measured with finite resolu- 
tion. With a resolution of € = 2~”, i.e., an n-bit quan- 
tization, a continuous random variable X is represented 
by a discrete random variable X © and its entropy is ap- 
proximately h(X) + n. 

If X follows an exponential distribution with rate , 
its differential entropy 


h(X) =— y Ne” logy (Ae **)de = logs 5 


With an n-bit quantization, the discrete entropy of X is 
H(X°) = logy + +n. In the following, whenever there 
is no confusion, we use the notation H(X) for a contin- 
uous random variable X to represent its discrete entropy 
AH(X*). 


2.2. Network Flow Model 


In this section we introduce a flow-based network model. 
We represent the network as a directed graph G = 
(V, E). Assume that flows arrive to the network accord- 
ing to a Poisson process with rate A and A; denotes 
the inter-arrival time between flow 7 and 7 — 1. Let 
0; € F be the id of the j-th flow that arrives to the 
network. We assume that the route of a flow f € F 
is fixed and classify flows into non-overlap flow classes, 
{Fi,1 < i < N}, such that all flows within a class 
share the same route in the monitored network. The route 
taken by flows in class 7 is represented by an ordered set 
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C1-in Sa 
ee BB1-out—+ 
}— BB2-out—> 
C2-in router 


Figure 1: Experiment setup. 


R® = (vv, .., wih, ), where vo” 


traversed by a class i flow and 1) is the path length. The 
flow arrival rate within class i is A“) = A x P(© € F;). 
When flow J arrives, it generates K; packets. Pack- 
ets within flow 7 arrive according to some point pro- 


is the j-th router 


cess with inter-arrival times {Sighs where 6;,; is the 
inter-arrival time between the 7 — 1th and zth packet of 
flow 7. It is assumed that the first packet arrives at the 
same time as the flow. The behavior of packet arrivals 
in the network is described by the stochastic process 
{(Aj, 05, Kj, {8ja}a)}- 

In practice, network traces are collected at distributed 
network monitors. We are interested in how informa- 
tion is carried around by packets when they traverse dis- 
tributed network monitors. As a starting point, we as- 
sume that there is no packet loss in the network and pack- 
ets incur constant delay on each link: let D;,;) , denote 
the delay that the k-th packet incurs while traversing the 
k-th link, (7,7) € E, we assume that Dy 5). = Doz); 
Vk. Delays are very small and losses non-existent in 
a well-provisioned network such as the Sprint network. 
Hence this is a reasonable assumption in many cases. In 
Section 4.3 we describe how these assumptions can be 
relaxed. For a node v in the network, let C@) C F de- 
note the set of flows that pass through it. Since flows 
arrive to the network according to a Poisson process and 
the delay between any two nodes in the network is con- 
stant, flows arrive to node v according to a Poisson pro- 
cess with rate A’) = A x P(Q € C™)). The be- 
havior of packet arrivals at node v can be described by 

() 
the stochastic process (ae, 3), ee {50} }), 
where i is the sequence of inter-flow-arrival times 
at node v that follows exponential distribution with rate 


v (v)) : ae : 
A”), {O; °} is an iid. sequence of flow ids seen by 


v, {Kk y is an i.i.d, sequence of integer valued random 
variables that denote the number of packets in the 7th 


() 

flow passing through v and 7 hes is the sequence of 
flow inter packet arrival times. 

Figure | illustrates a simple scenario corresponding to 
a router with two incoming links and two outgoing links, 
each of which contains a monitor. There are four two hop 
paths and four flow classes traversing these paths. This 
is the setting within which the traces used for validation 
and parameterization of the model are collected. They 
are described in the next section. 
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Figure 2: Flow arrival is Poisson 


2.3 Validation 


2.3.1 Network Traces 


The data used here were collected as part of the full 
router experiment [13] on August 13, 2003. Packet traces 
were recorded at six interfaces, i.e. 12 links of one gate- 
way router of the Sprint IP backbone network for 13 
hours. We use mutually synchronized DAG cards [1] to 
record packet headers with GPS-precisioned 64bit times- 
tamps from OC-3, OC-12 and OC-48 links [10]. The ex- 
periment setup is shown in Figure 1. In the remainder of 
this paper, we will focus on the traces collected over a 
one hour time period between 14:30 and 15:30 GMT on 
two incoming and two outgoing links. Table 1 summa- 
rizes the size of these traces and the link utilizations. 

We choose this set of traces because it captures a mix 
of customer to gateway and gateway to backbone traf- 
fic. Customer traffic largely goes to one of the two back- 
bone links. It is an ideal first step to analyze information 
redundancy without being overwhelmed by complicated 
routing. Furthermore, it is a representative set of traf- 
fic data, because there are over 500 similarly configured 
gateway routers in Sprint’s global network. The short- 
coming is that we do not have any backbone to backbone 
traffic recorded at the same time. This will be considered 
in the future work. 

We further select the three most highly utilized links 
from the set to use in the remainder of the paper. BB1- 
out, BB2-out are from two OC-48 linecards connecting 
to two backbone routers (BB1 and BB2). Cl-in and C2- 
in are from two OC-3 linecards connecting to transpa- 
cific customers. We use the full packet trace to de- 
duce an SNMP-like utilization trace (refered to as uti- 
lization trace from now on) and an unsampled raw Net- 
flow trace. This is done so that different network mea- 
surement techniques can be compared for the same time 
duration without any possible measurement errors con- 
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Data set Apackew 


Cl-in 44,598,254 
123,542,790 

71,115,632 
105,868,070 


C2-in 


BB1-out 
BB2-out 





Table 1: Trace description and stats. 


tributed by SNMP or Netflow. The utilization trace is 
computed as byte-count per second rather than per 5 min- 
utes as anormal SNMP trace. This is done to increase the 
number of data points and minimize estimation error in 
the calculation. We simulate Netflow by creating an un- 
sampled Netflow trace from the packet trace, because we 
prefer to not take into account packet sampling’s effect 
on measurement at this stage. 

The full packet traces described above are used to val- 
idate the Poisson assumptions made in the flow model. 
Figure 2 depicts a QQ plot of the empirical inter-flow 
arrival time distribution with respect to an exponential 
distribution with the same average. We observe visually 
a good match for the flow inter-arrival times associated 
with link Cl-in. This is also the case with the other flow 
arrival traces and is consistent with observations made 
elsewhere [12]. We compute empirical entropy on the 
traces described above using empirical marginal proba- 
bility distributions. 


3 Application: 
pression 


Single Point Trace Com- 


All packet monitoring poses tremendous challenges to 
the storage subsystems due to the high volume of cur- 
rent network links. We use the information theoretic ap- 
proach to identify and quantify the potential benefit of 
network trace compression based on the network flow 
model. In this section, we focus on full trace collection at 
a single monitor such as an IPMON system [10]. We start 
with calculating the information content in traces made 
of packet headers. It will become clear that the temporal 
correlation resulted from the flow structure leads to con- 
siderable marginal compression gain. We then show by 
empirical study that other fields in IP header will contain 
no/very small amount of information. We conclude this 
section with guidelines for the development of practical 
network trace compression algorithms. The next section 
concerns the simultaneous collection of traces at multiple 
monitors distributed throughout a network. 


3.1 Entropy of Flow-based Trace 


In the IPMON style full packet header trace capture sys- 
tem, The IP header and additional TCP/UDP header of 


each packet is stored in the trace. Here we only con- 
cern with the information content in the IP header, and 
leave TCP/UDP header for future work (except the port 
fields). We start with calculating the information content 
in packet time-stamp and 5-tuple flow ID. 

The total length of an uncompressed times- 
tamp is 64. The behavior of packet arrivals in 
the network is described by the stochastic process 
{(A;, 0;, Kj, {5;.}24)} (to avoid triviality, we as- 
sume P(K; > 1) = 1). We are interested in determining 
the minimum number of bits required to represent each 
flow. If we assume flow inter-arrival {A,}, flow Id 
{O,} and packet inter-arrivals within a flow {5,4} 
are pairwise independent, on average we need a number 
of bits per flow equal to H(®) where 

H(®) = H(@)+ H(A) + H({6i}i52), 
where H({5;}/<,) denotes the information content in 
packet inter-arrivals within a flow. It can be shown that 


H({6i}i2) =H(K) + H({6i}i20|K) (3) 





=H(K)+)— P(K =k)H({d;}i2|K =k) 
. (4) 
<H(K) + s P(K =k)(k—1)H(6;|K =k) 


(5) 
(0), (6) 





<H(K) +(E[K] -1)H 


where 6 represents the inter-arrival time between ran- 

domly picked adjacent packet pairs from all flows. In- 
equality (5) is an equality if packet inter-arrival times 
within a flow, {6;}, are i.i.d. sequence. Inequality (6) is 
an equality if packet inter-arrival times are independent 
of flow size Kk. 

Fig. 3 shows there is in fact a strong correlation be- 
tween flow size and inter-packet arrivals time within a 
flow. Large flows with many packets tend to have smaller 
inter-packet arrival times. This suggests there is opportu- 
nity in further compressing the inter-packet arrival time 
within a flow. However the Inequality (6) provides us 
with an upper bound in compression ratio. 

The per-flow information consists of two parts: one 
part is timing information about the flow arrival and flow 
ID, which is shared by all packets in the flow; the other 
part consists of all the packet inter-arrival information, 
which grows sub-linearly with the number of packets 
within the flow if we assume packet inter-arrivals are de- 
pendent. (Note: If packet inter-arrival times are indepen- 
dent it grows linearly.) The information rate per unit time 
is then AH(®). 
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Trace H(A) H(K) H(6) | H(0) E(K) | H(total) p(®) | Compression 
bin=8y1s | bin=2pkts | bin=128yus Algorithm 


104 





BB2-out 


Table 2: Comparision of entropy calculations and real compression algorithm gain 














20 30 40 50 
Average Interpkt Arrival Time within a Flow (sec) 


Figure 3: Flow size correlation with inter-packet arrival 
time within a flow. Larger flow size correspond to shorter 
inter-packet arrival times. 


There exists other fields in the IP header as well, such 
as TOS, datagram size, etc. A detailed study in [19] 
shows that they carry little information content in the 
framework of the flow model, and can be modeled sim- 
ilarly to the packet inter-arrival time within a flow. We 
therefore take the simplified approach and only consider 
the timestamp field and the flow ID field in this paper. 


3.2 Marginal Compression Ratio 


In practice, traces are collected at individual nodes. For 
a node v in the network, we need a number of bits per 
flow equal to H(®)) where 


H(®™) < H(0™) + H(A) + H(K™) : 

+ (B[K] — )H(5) i 

As before the inequality becomes equality when {Kk wey) 
is independent of { je } and the latter sequence is iid. 

The information rate per unit time is then 

A‘) H(®@)) at node v. In the absence of compression, 

each flow requires on average (104 + 64)E[K)] bits 

with 104 bits to encode the 5-tuple flow identifier and 64 

bits for timestamps of packet arrivals. 
Now we can answer the question: what is the maxi- 
mum benefit that can be achieved through compression? 


From ®(), we have a marginal compression ratio 


H(®)) 


@@)) = Sek EN 
en) = Tx EIKO) 


(8) 


The compression ratio p(@)) provides a lower bound 
on what can be achieved through lossless compression 
of the original network trace. From (7) and (8), the 
marginal compression ratio at a node is a decreasing 
function of E[K)], the average size of flows travers- 
ing that node. Since the information in flow ID 0) and 
flow arrival A‘) is shared by all packets in the flow, the 
larger the average flow size, the smaller the per-packet 
share, therefore the smaller the compression ratio. When 
E|K)] is large, the compression ratio is bounded from 
below by (E[H(6“))])/168, which is an indication of 
how compressible the packet inter-arrival time is in aver- 
age. (Note: this bound results from the assumption that 
packet inter-arrival times within a flow are independent. 
If there is correlation between packet inter-arrival times, 
a tighter bound can be derived to explore the correlation.) 
Therefore, the marginal compression ratio for long flows 
is determined by the compression ratio of packet inter- 
arrival times. 


3.3 Results 


We summarized the marginal compression ratio for a sin- 
gle trace in Table 2. We compare the compression up- 
perbound from the flow model entropy calculation and 
a practical trace compression algorithm. The trace com- 
pression software is an implementation of the schemes 
introduced in [14]. The practical algorithm uses a flow- 
based compressed scheme very similar to the flow model 
in section 2.2. It does, however, record additional IPID, 
datagram size and TCP/UDP fields in each packet of a 
flow. 

For the three traces we considered, the entropy cal- 
culation suggests a bound of compression ratio 20.02% 
to 21.86% of the original trace. However the practical 
scheme only compresses 64.25% to 66.57% of the orig- 
inal trace. The most significant algorithm difference is 
that this scheme keeps a fixed packet buffer for each flow, 
therefore records very long flows as many smaller flows. 
This is done for the ease of decompression and quickly 
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count for very long flows, avoiding only outputting long 
flows after they end. This could result in long flows being 
broken down to many small flows and duplicate the flow 
record many times, therefore reducing the compression 
benefits. 


isin Compression Rao 
p(C1-in, BB1-out, C2-in, BB2-out) 
p(Cl-in to BB1-out) 0.8649 


p(C1-in to BB2-out) 0.8702 
p(C2-in to BB1-out) 0.7125 
p(C2-in to BB2-out) 0.6679 





4 Application: Joint Trace Coding 


The fact that one flow traverses multiple monitors in- 
troduces spatial correlation among traces collected by 
distributed monitors. We calculate the joint entropy of 
network traces which serves as the lower bound for dis- 
tributed traces compression. To account for network un- 
certainties, such as packet loss and random delay, we 
incorporate additional terms to characterize network im- 
pairment. 


4.1 Joint Compression Ratio 


We are interested in quantifying how well marginal com- 
pression comes to achieving the entropy rate of the net- 
work. We have 

AH(®) 


pi(®) = DY cy AMH(EM) 0) 


where the numerator is the lower bound on joint com- 
pression and the denominator is the lower bound of 
marginal compression of each trace separately. The joint 
compression ratio p; shows the benefit of joint compres- 
sion. 

The entropy of a flow record of class i can be calcu- 
lated as H(“)). The information rate generated by flow 
class i is A“ H(®™). Therefore, the network informa- 
tion rate is: 


AH(®) = 50 AM H(O) (10) 
At node v, denote by D‘”) the set of flow classes travers- 


ing it. The total information rate at v is 


AM) (®)) = ys AM H(®®) (11) 
iE Div) 


Plugging (10) and (11) into (9), we have 


pj = AE) (12) 
’ Dosey Saw AM H(®) 
— Sm MONO) | ahs 
TL OAM HG) 


It suggests that the joint compression ratio is inversely 
proportional to a weighted average of the number of 


Table 3: Joint trace compression ratio 


monitors traversed by flows. Intuitively, all monitors tra- 
versed by a flow collect redundant information for that 
flow. The longer the flows paths, the higher the spatial 
correlation in distributed packet header traces, the big- 
ger the potential gain of distributed trace compression. 


4.2 Entropy Results 


According to (9), the joint compression ratio for all the 
links traversing through our router is simply 0.5, since 
the path length (J) is 2 for each flow class. We’re also in- 
terested in knowing the joint compression ratio of a path 
connecting any two links. For example, let us denote the 
flow classes C1l-in to BB1-out as A, Cl-in to BB2-out as 
B, and C2-in to BB1-out as C, the compression ratio for 
the path through links C1-in and BB1-out is: 


H(BBI1 — out, C1 — in) 
H(BB1 — out) + H(C1 —in) 
A4 H(A) + A? H(B)+ AC H(C) 


= QNAH(A)+APA(B)+ACA(C) “| 


(14) 


The results in Table 3 show a substantial 50% to 87% 
joint compression ratio over multiple monitoring points. 
The ratio is lower (namely 0.5) when computed across 
all monitors from the same router, and higher (namely 
0.6679 to 0.8702) when computed over only two links. 
The savings come from a significant amount of shared 
flows in these monitoring points. This suggests that if 
we can successfully share information at the correlated 
monitoring points and perform joint coding, the potential 
savings will be very significant. In practice, it could be 
difficult to devise a perfect coding scheme for the entire 
network. We leave this for a future direction. 


4.3 Network Impairments 


Till now we have assumed that link delays are constant 
and that there are no packet losses. These can be ac- 
counted for by augmenting the expression for the flow 
entropy to account for these. Take the case where link 
delays are not constant as an example. Due to variable 
link delays, the inter-arrival time of two adjacant packets 
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within a flow varies when they traverse the network. Link 
delays may also induce packet reordering. To fully cap- 
ture the timing information of all packets in the network, 
one will have to record not only the packet inter-arrival 
time within a flow at their network entry point, but also 
the packet delays on all links. Suppose for now that the 
delay sequences {D(;,;),x}?21, (i,j) € E are mutually 
independent sequences of iid rvs. Then H(®) becomes 


H(®) = Ay(®) + A, (®) 
where H.,,(®) is given by (2) and H,,(®) is 
,(®) = E[K](H(D¢@,;))) 


Note that in the case that link delays are correlated, this 
provides an upper bound. Figure 4 plots the distribution 
of the single hop packet delay on an operational router 
in Sprint Network. The delay is quantized with resolu- 
tion of one micro-second, which corresponds to the ac- 
curacy of clock synchronization between two link mon- 
itors. From the figure, although the delay is not con- 
stant, it has skewed distribution. The empirical entropy is 
4.2615, which means, in average, we need no more than 
5 bits per packet to represent the variable packet delays 
across this router. Furthermore, we expect that packet 
delays are temporally correlated. By exploiting the tem- 
poral correlation, one can using even smaller number of 
bits to represent packet delays. 
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Figure 4: Single Hop Delay on Operational Router 


The common belief is there is very little loss in large 
operational backbone networks, since they are usually 
over-provisioned. However, we expect that losses will 
introduce an additional term in the expression for H,,(). 
In particular, when losses are rare, they are likely to show 
up in the form of the entropy of a Bernoulli process, one 
for each link in the network. This will be the subject of 
future investigation. 

Another impairment occurs when the routes change 
within the network. Fortunately, route changes are in- 
frequent [25]. When they do occur, the changes must be 


recorded in the traces. However, they increase the infor- 
mation rate per unit time by an insignificant amount. 


4.4 Development of Joint Compression Al- 
gorithms 


Our models predict there is considerable gain to conduct 
joint packet header trace compression. It opens up the 
question of how one can develop algorithms to achieve 
the predicted joint compression ratio. 

One direction is to develop a centralized algorithm to 
compress traces collected on distributed monitors. This 
requires all monitors to send their traces to a central- 
ized server, which will generate a compressed aggregate 
trace. This approach will incur communication overhead 
in transmitting all those traces to the server. To reduce 
the communication overhead, traces can be aggregated 
on their ways to the server. Our spatial correlation model 
can be used to optimally organize the transmission and 
compression of traces. This is similar to the problem of 
joint routing and compression in sensor networks [22]. 

Alternatively, one can develop a distributed trace com- 
pression algorithm. Distributed data compression [5] 
aims at compressing correlated sources in a distributed 
way and achieving the gain of joint compression. How 
monitors compress packet traces without exchanging 
packet headers remains to be a challenging problem. It 
may also be possible to borrow ideas from trajectory 
sampling [7] to design joint compression algorithms. 


5 Application: Information Content of Dif- 
ferent Measurement Methods 


In this section we apply information theory to evaluate 
the information gained from monitoring a network at 
different granularities. In addition to the packet header 
monitoring paradigm as exemplified by IPMON [14], we 
examine two other typical monitoring options. The most 
widely used monitoring method is SNMP utilization data 
collection [15], which is provided by all routers by de- 
fault and has very low storage requirement. A second 
option is Cisco NetFlow [2] and its equivalent, which re- 
quires better router support and more demanding stor- 
ages and analysis support. Clearly packet header mon- 
itoring is the most demanding and requires the greatest 
amount of resources,v however it provides the most com- 
prehensive amount of information about the network. 
We first adopt the flow modelling of the network from 
section 2.2 to study both NetFlow and SNMP monitor- 
ing options. We then explore the quantitative difference 
among these methods using entropy calculation applied 
to the models. 
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5.1 A Model for NetFlow 


Recording complete packet header traces is expensive 
and, thus, not commonly done. Cisco NetFlow is pro- 
vided by some Cisco linecards to summarize flows with- 
out capturing every packet header. A raw NetFlow trace 
consists of a set of flow records. Each flow record in- 
cludes the start time and duration of the flow, and the size 
of the flow (number of packets, bytes). In this section 
we explore the potential benefits of compression, both 
at a single monitor and across multiple monitors for this 
type of trace. In practice, NetFlow can sample packets on 
high volume links. For this paper, we consider the case 
where all packets are observed to derive flow records, 
hence avoiding inaccurate representation of flows from 
packet sampling described in [11] and [3]. 

A NetFlow record consists of an arrival time (flow 
inter-arrival time), flow ID, flow size, and the flow du- 
ration. Very similar to the flow model in Section 3.1, the 
average number of bit per flow record is 


H(W) = H(A) + H(®) + H(K) 


We assume the five tuple flow ID is not compressed since 
it does not repeat in the capturing window. 

In practice, each node individually turns on NetFlow 
and captures information for flows traversing it. The en- 
tropy of a NetFlow record at node v can be calculated 
as 


H(w) = H(A”) + H(0™) + H(K™) (16) 


Similar to Section 3.1, we can calculate the entropy of 
a NetFlow record of flow class i as H(W‘). The joint 
compression ratio of NetFlow traces can be calculated as 


AH(W) i, AM HWM) 


(0) = = so 
eee oev AMA) SN MAG AGM) 


The joint compression ratio is again inversely propor- 
tional to a weighted average of the number of monitors 
traversed by a flow. This suggests that NetFlow traces 
without sampling preserve the spatial correlation con- 
tained in full flow level packet trace. We show the joint 
compression ratio results based on our trace in Table 5. 
So far, we assume NetFlow processes all the packets 
in all the flows. In a real network environment, both the 
number of flows and the number of packets generated by 
those flow are large. NetFlow can employ flow sampling, 
where only a fraction of flows are monitored, and packet 
sampling, where only a fraction of packets are counted, 
to reduce its cost in computation and memory, etc. Flow 
sampling will proportionally reduce the amount of flow 
information one obtained from the network. If two mon- 
itors sample flows independently with probability p, the 
chance that one flow gets sampled at both monitors is p?, 


which leads to a reduced spatial correlation in NetFlow 
traces collected by these two monitors. Packet sampling 
will introduce errors in flow size and flow duration esti- 
mation. Furthermore, NetFlow records collected by two 
monitors for the same flow will be different. By aggre- 
gating distributed NetFlow traces, one can obtain more 
accurate flow information. We will extend our NetFlow 
model to account for flow sampling and packet sampling 
in future work. 


5.2. A Model for SNMP 


In this section we study the information content of 
SNMP measurements. By SNMP measurements, we 
mean packet/byte counts over fixed intervals of time. 
We begin with the flow model from Section 2.2. Let 
{(Ri(t),...,Rjz)) : t = Of, be the rate process as- 
sociated with the network. In other words, R;(t) is the 
packet rate on link 7 € F at time t > 0. We will argue 
that it can be modeled as a multivariate Gaussian process 
and will calculate its associated parameters. 

Let { R?(t) : t > 0} be the rate process associated with 
flow class j € [1, N], in other words, RJ(t) is the rate at 
which flows within class 7 € [0, N] generate packets at 
time t > 0. Note that the processes associated with the 
different flow classes are independent. We have 


R(t)= So Rt), i€B 


JES (i) 


(17) 


Here S(i) C [1, N] is the set of flow classes, whose flows 
pass through link i € EL. If we define the routing matrix 
{Aij,1 < a S |E|,1 < j < M} such that A;; = 1if 
link ¢ is on the path of flow class j and Aj; = 0 other- 
wise, we have 

R; = AR’, (18) 


where R; = {R;,1 <2 < |E|} is the rate vector on all 
network links and RY = {RJ,1 < j < N} is the rate 
vector of all flow classes. 

It has been observed that the traffic rate on high speed 
link tends to be Gaussian [17]. We further assume that 
the rate processes associated with the flow classes are 
independent Gaussian processes. Figure 5 plots the dis- 
tribution of the traffic rate of one flow class in the trace 
under study. The Q-Q plot against Gaussian distribution 
shows a good match. The rate vector of all flow classes 
follows a multi-variate Gaussian distribution with mean 
pu? = E[R?]| = {y’} and covariance K7 = cov(R’) = 
{Kj ,}, where Ky, = 07 if m = n = j and 0 other- 
wise. Consequently, the link rate vector is also a multi- 
variate Gaussian process with 


E[Ri] = Ap? 
cou(R;) = AK? AT 


(19) 
(20) 


LI 
ky = 
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Figure 5: Marginal Distribution of SNMP Data 


5.2.1 Entropy in SNMP Data 


According to [5], the marginal entropy of SNMP data 
collected on link 7 can be calculated as: 


N 
h(R,) = OB 2Re Rani Aviog _ oe 2me jest 
‘ 2 
(21) 
The joint entropy of SNMP data collected on link 7 and 
j can be calculated as: 


oe re a KY [AP Az] 


A(R: Ri) = mfeA al 
log { (2me)?(Ki1 Kas = K},) 
TD 








where Aj. is the i-th row vector in routing matrix A and 
oa djes() 05, Ko = dijescy) 7% and Kor = 
jes (iynS(j) o;. Therefore 


log { (2re)? Ki Kaa} log{1 — Ki 
A(Ri,k:) = ————— + at aaa! 
2 2 
log(1 — p3; 
= A(Ri) + h(Ry) + MBO Pwd 
where pj) = 2 js the covariance coefficient 


VKi1K22 . : 
between R; and R;. The mutual information between 


SNMP data on link 7 and link / is 


I(R;, Ri) 


l| 


A(Ri) + h(Ri) — ACR, Ri) (22) 


log(1 — p?, 
= og( Pit) (23) 
2 
which could be small even if p;; is close to one. For ex- 
ample, suppose there are 900 flows traversing both link 
z and link J. In addition to those common flows, links 7 


and / each have their own 100 flows. If we assume all 


flows are statistically homogeneous, then we will have 
pit = 0.9, which indicates R; and R; are highly corre- 
lated. However, according to (22), the mutual informa- 
tion between FR; and R; is only around 1.2 bits. This 
suggests there is not much gain in doing joint compres- 
sion of SNMP data. 


5.2.2 How much information does SNMP contain 
about traffic matrices? 


For the purpose of traffic engineering, it is important 
to characterize the traffic demand between all pairs of 
network ingress and egress points, or the Traffic Matrix 
(TM). Each element in the TM corresponds to the traffic 
rate of the flow class which goes from the ingress point 
to the egress point. Such information is normally not 
easy to access. Network operators can instrument each 
router to record SNMP data on each link, which is the 
sum of traffic rates of all flow classes traversing that link. 
It is challenging to infer the TM, equivalently the flow 
rate vector, based on the SNMP rate vector [26]. Our 
framework provides a way to quantify the amount of in- 
formation about a TM that one can obtain from SNMP 
data. 

Essentially, the information content in the flow rate 
vector (or TM) is 


h(R’) So (R’) (24) 
JE[0,N] 
1 2 
= 5 log 2neo;. (25) 
J€E[0,N] 


Since the link rate vector is a linear combination of the 


flow rate vector, we will always have 
h(Rr) < W(R’). (26) 


Furthermore, under the Gaussian assumption, the infor- 
mation content in the link rate vector can be calculated 
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as 


h(Rr) 


l| 


; log{(2me)!#l|K7]} (27) 


= 5 loa{ (2ne)!*l|AK7 AT |} (28) 


< A(R!) = 5 log{(2ne)\|K"|} 29) 


The gap in (29) is determined by both the routing ma- 
trix A and the variance in the traffic rates of flow classes 
{o?}. 

Note: For some routing matrices, the rows of A are de- 
pendent, i.e., some link rate R; is a linear combination 
of some other link rates. In this case, R; contributes no 
new information to the link rate vector; consequently, we 
should only include all independent row vectors of A in 
(28) to calculate the entropy of the whole link rate vector. 
We will illustrate this through an example in Section5.3. 


5.2.3. Entropy Rate in SNMP 


In this section, we study the entropy rate in SNMP data 
by taking into account the temporal correlation in traffic 
rate processes. We have observed that the marginal link 
rate vector is well characterized as a multivariate Gaus- 
sian random variable. Consequently the link rate vector 
process over time is a stationary multivariate Gaussian 
process with mean ju; given by (19) and covariance ma- 
trix at time lag h, [';(h), to be determined next. In order 
to simplify the discussion, we ignore link delays. These 
can be accounted for, but at the cost of some obfuscation. 
We have 
['y(h) = AxI7(h) x A’, 


where T'Y,,.(h) = GI(h) if m = n = j and 0 other- 
wise, and G?(h) is the covariance associated with the 
class j rate process, 7 € [1, N]. To obtain '7(h), we 
return to the original flow model and recognize that each 
flow class can be modeled as an M/G/oo queue and that 
we can apply known results regarding the autocorrelation 
function of its buffer occupancy process, [21]. If J de- 
notes the duration of a class f flow and T) denotes the 
forward recurrence time associated with T’, 7 € [1, NJ, 
then 


Gi(h) = ME[T?] Pr[f > |All, h>O 
The distribution of T? is 
eee Al re. : 
Pr[T) > A] = —— | Pr[T > 
r[Z? > hl] Br if r[T? > aldz, h>O0 


Suppose that we sample over intervals of length rT. 
Then we can use a discrete time version of the model 
where 


i kr ; 
n= | Ride, 1aj<N 
(k-1)r 


Note that {Ri : k = 1,...} is a discrete time Gaus- 
sian process with mean p/7 and covariance approxi- 
mately equal to ['7(h) = ASE[TI)Pr[Ti > |ArI], 
h = 0,1,2,.... The discrete time counterparts for the 
rate process at the routers can be defined in a similar 
manner. The entropy rate of {R/,} is given as, [5, Theo- 
rem 9.4.1] 


11 . 
lim 79 ost2me)" Kal, 


noo 1 


h({Ri}) = 
= (27e) + li i || 
iG og(éme) + lim an Og | ity, 


where KJ is the n x n covariance matrix with elements 
I7(h), h = 0,1,...,n — 1. Finally, the entropy rate of 
the system is ye h({Ri}). 


5.2.4 SNMP Evaluation 


The SNMP model is derived from the flow model and 
represents a summary of flow information. We evaluate 
the SNMP model by comparing the model derived en- 
tropy with an empirical entropy estimation. 

The SNMP data is a per second utilization summarized 
from our trace data, instead of real per five minute data 
collected from the field. This is done to provide compat- 
ibility with the other monitoring methods. The empiri- 
cal entropy estimation for each individual link is based 
on calculating empirical probability distribution function 
from the SNMP data, with a bin size of 50,000 bytes/sec. 
We use the BUB entropy estimator [20] with the PDF to 
derive the entropy. The BUB estimator does well when 
the number of available samples is small compared to the 
number of bins, as is the case here. It also provides an 
error bound for the estimation. For joint entropy such as 
H(BB1-out, Cl-in), we compute the joint probability dis- 
tribution of each SNMP data pair at time ¢: (BB1-out(t), 
Cl-in(t)), then compute the entropy using the BUB func- 
tion. In Table 4 we verify that the entropy of the SNMP 
data derived from the Gaussian model indeed matches 
well with the empirical calculations. 


5.3 Results 


We present results on the comparison of the three moni- 
toring options in terms of quantitative storage difference 
and distributed compression savings. The joint compres- 
sion ratio indicates whether two links share a strong spa- 
tial correlation. The stronger the links are correlated, the 
lower the compression ratio. This is intuitive because 
when two links share a large amount of information, 
the shared information only needs to be recorded once, 
hence yielding a large compression savings. In Table 5, 
we find that the spatial correlation is very weak at the 
SNMP level (compression ratio is approx. 1), but much 
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Empirical 


| Empirical 
SNMP |__A(BBI-out) | 20.6862 | 20.6700 (max mse<0.1499) 
FI(BB2-out) | 20.8895 | 20.8785 (max mse<0.1654) 


AT(C1-in) 21.0468 | 21.0329 (max mse<0.1618) 
A(C1-in,BBl-out) | 26.1517 | 26.1254(max mse<0.2717) 





H(Cl-in,BB2-out) | 26.1432 | 26.3078(max mse<0.2945) 


Table 4: Comparision of SNMP data entropy between model and empirical calculations 


Entropy (bits) Joint Compression Ratio 


SNMP 


Cl-in 21.0468 Cl-in and BB1-out 1.0021 


BB1-out 20.6862 Cl-in and BB2-out 0.9997 


NeFlow 
Full Trace 





Table 5: Comparison of entropy calculations in information gain for different measurement granularity 


stronger at both NetFlow and all packet monitoring levels 
(compression ratio is between 0.5 to 0.8702). This result 
suggests that there is no need to coordinate SNMP data 
gathering at different monitoring points, while coordi- 
nated collection and shared information at all monitoring 
points can yield significant savings in terms of storage for 
widely deployed NetFlow and all packet monitoring. 

Table 5 also shows the information content compar- 
ison among the three monitoring options. SNMP data 
takes about 21bits to encode per second, while NetFlow 
takes 74444bits per second, and all packet monitoring 
takes 492082bits per second. 

Now let’s turn to the information gap between 
SNMP data and actual flow rate vector as studied in 
Section5.2.2. For the case under study, there are 4 links 
and 4 flow classes between 4 incoming-outgoing link 
pairs. The routing matrix is 


1 1 0 0 
0011 
BN ga 0 
0 10 1 


Row vectors of A are dependent: 
Ag. = Aj. + Ao. — A3., 
which means you can obtain the rate on link 4 as 
Ra = Ri + Ro — Rz. 
Therefore, 
A(Rr) = A(R, Ro, Rs) (30) 
7 5 lal (2me)%|Ars, KAT g, |} GD 


We obtained the rate variance of each flow classes as: 


1.21 0 0 0 
O 1.18 0 0 
0 0 0.239 0 
0 0 0 0.42 


KS x 10" 


According to (29), the information content in the rate 
vector for all 4 flow classes is h(R’) = 79.87; according 
to (28), the information content in the rate vector for all 4 
links is h(Ry) = 61.08. The information gap is 23.53% 
of the total flow rate information. For this very simple 
topology and routing matrix, even if we collect SNMP 
data on all incoming and outgoing links, we still cannot 
fully infer the traffic rates between all incoming and out- 
going pairs. We conjecture that as the topology and rout- 
ing gets more complex, the information gap between the 
SNMP link rate vector and the flow rate vector increases, 
in other words, it becomes more difficult to obtain the 
traffic matrix by just looking at the SNMP data. 


6 Conclusion and Future Work 


Our goal in this paper was to put together a framework in 
which we could pose, and answer, challenging yet very 
practical questions faced by network researchers, design- 
ers, and operators, specifically 1) how much information 
is included in various types of packet traces and by how 
much can we compress those traces, and ii) how much 
joint information is included in traces collected at differ- 
ent points and how can we take advantage of this joint 
information? 

We obtained a number of interesting results. For ex- 
ample, we derived an information theoretic bound for the 
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information content in traces collected at a single moni- 
toring point and therefore were able to quantify the po- 
tential benefit of lossless compression on those traces. 
Not surprisingly, we found that the compression ratio 
(or information content) is small in SNMP traces, much 
higher in NetFLow traces, and extremely high in full 
packet traces. This shows that full packet capture does 
provide a quantum leap increase in information about 
network behavior. However, deploying full packet cap- 
ture stations can be expensive. The interesting compar- 
ison, then, is that between the additional cost of full 
packet capture (say compared to NetFlow capture), and 
the additional amount of information produced by full 
packet traces (say compared to NetFlow traces). We 
are currently working on this problem, but early results 
seem to indicate that the increase in information content 
is proportionally larger than the increase in cost, sug- 
gesting that a full packet monitoring system gives you 
*more bang for the buck” (or rather ’more entropy for 
the buck’”’). 

We also found that full packet header traces can be 
compressed in practice down to a minimum of 20% of 
their original size, and that the amount of compression is 
a function of the average flow size traversing that node: 
the larger the average flow size, the smaller the compres- 
sion ratio. 

In practice, packet traces are typically captured at mul- 
tiple points. Therefore, it is important to understand how 
much information content is available in a set of traces, 
when that set is considered as a whole (as opposed to as a 
set of independent traces). This is turn is crucial to tackle 
further problems such as how many monitoring stations 
to set up (there might be a point of diminishing returns at 
which additional stations do not bring in enough ”’fresh” 
new information) and how to process and analyze those 
correlated data traces. 

Using our framework, we find that joint coding or 
compression of traces further reduces the marginally 
compressed traces at the individual monitors. Specif- 
ically, the joint compression ratio (or equivalently, the 
additional compression benefit brought by joint coding 
of traces) is low for SNMP or byte/packet count traces, 
higher for NetFlow or flow-level traces, and significantly 
higher for packet-level traces. This means, for exam- 
ple, that joint coding would be very useful for full packet 
trace data (and to a lesser extent for NetFlow data) col- 
lected from different monitoring points and sent back to 
a NOC or central analysis station. We are now working 
on extending the work in this paper to joint coding tech- 
niques for large scale backbone and wireless networks. 
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Abstract 


This paper analyzes the asymptotic behavior of packet-train 
probing over a multi-hop network path P carrying arbitrar- 
ily routed bursty cross-traffic flows. We examine the sta- 
tistical mean of the packet-train output dispersions and its 
relationship to the input dispersion. We call this relation- 
ship the response curve of path P. We show that the real 
response curve Z is tightly lower-bounded by its multi-hop 
fluid counterpart F,, obtained when every cross-traffic flow 
on P is hypothetically replaced with a constant-rate fluid 
flow of the same average intensity and routing pattern. The 
real curve Z asymptotically approaches its fluid counter- 
part F as probing packet size or packet train length in- 
creases. Most existing measurement techniques are based 
upon the single-hop fluid curve S associated with the bot- 
tleneck link in P. We note that the curve S coincides with 
F in a certain large-dispersion input range, but falls below 
F in the remaining small-dispersion input ranges. As an 
implication of these findings, we show that bursty cross- 
traffic in multi-hop paths causes negative bias (asymptotic 
underestimation) to most existing techniques. This bias can 
be mitigated by reducing the deviation of Z from S using 
large packet size or long packet-trains. However, the bias 
is not completely removable for the techniques that use the 
portion of S that falls below F. 


1 Introduction 


End-to-end estimation of the spare capacity along a net- 
work path using packet-train probing has recently become 
an important Internet measurement research area. Several 
measurement techniques such as TOPP [14], Pathload [6], 
IGI/PTR [5], Pathchirp [16], and Spruce [17] have been de- 
veloped. Most of the current proposals use a single-hop 
path with constant-rate fluid cross-traffic to justify their 
methods. The behavior and performance of these tech- 
niques in a multi-hop path with general bursty cross-traffic 
is limited to experimental evaluations. Recent work [9] ini- 
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tiated the effort of developing an analytical foundation for 
bandwidth measurement techniques. Such a foundation is 
important in that it helps achieve a clear understanding of 
both the validity and the inadequacy of current techniques 
and provides a guideline to improve them. However, the 
analysis in [9] is restricted to single-hop paths. There is 
still a void to fill in understanding packet-train bandwidth 
estimation over a multi-hop network path. 

Recall that the available bandwidth of a network hop is 
its residual capacity after transmitting cross-traffic within a 
certain time interval. This metric varies over time as well 
as a wide range of observation time intervals. However, in 
this paper, we explicitly target the measurement of a Jong- 
term average available bandwidth, which is a stable metric 
independent of observation time instances and observation 
time intervals [9]. Consider an N-hop network path P = 
(11, L2,..., Ln), where the capacity of link L; is denoted 
by C; and the long-term average of the cross-traffic arrival 
rate at L; is given by \;, which is assumed to be less than 
C;. The hop available bandwidth of L; is A; = C; — Aj. 
The path available bandwidth Ap is given by 


Ap= an (G — ij). (1) 


The hop Ly, which carries the minimum available band- 
width, is called the tight link or the bottleneck link!. That 
is, 


b=arg min (Ci — rj). (2) 


The main idea of packet-train bandwidth estimation is 
to infer Ap from the relationship between the inter-packet 
dispersions of the output packet-trains and those of the in- 
put packet-trains. Due to the complexity of this relationship 
in arbitrary network paths with bursty cross-traffic flows, 
previous work simplifies the analysis using a single-hop 
path with fluid? cross-traffic, while making the following 
two assumptions without formal justification: first, cross- 
traffic burstiness only causes measurement variability that 
can be smoothed out by averaging multiple probing sam- 
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ples and second, non-bottleneck links have negligible im- 
pact on the proposed techniques. 

The validity of the first assumption is partially addressed 
in [9], where the authors use a single-hop path with bursty 
cross-traffic to derive the statistical mean of the packet- 
train output dispersions as a function of the input prob- 
ing dispersion, referred to as the single-hop response curve. 
Their analysis shows that besides measurement variability, 
cross-traffic burstiness can also cause measurement bias 
to the techniques that are based on fluid analysis. This 
measurement bias cannot be reduced even when an infinite 
number of probing samples are used, but can be mitigated 
using long packet-trains and/or large probing packet size. 

This paper addresses further the two assumptions that 
current techniques are based on. To this end, we extend 
the asymptotic analysis in [9] to arbitrary network paths 
and uncover the nature of the measurement bias caused by 
bursty cross-traffic flows in a multi-hop network path. This 
problem is significantly different from previous single-hop 
analysis due to the following reasons. First, unlike single- 
hop measurements, where the input packet-trains have de- 
terministic and equal inter-packet separation formed by the 
probing source, the input packet-trains at any hop (ex- 
cept the first one) along a multi-link path are output from 
the previous hop and have random structure. Second and 
more importantly, the multi-hop probing asymptotics are 
strongly related to the routing pattern of cross-traffic flows. 
This issue never arises in a single-hop path and it has re- 
ceived little attention in prior investigation. However, as 
we show in this paper, it is one of the most significant fac- 
tors that affect the accuracy of bandwidth measurement in 
multi-hop paths. 

To characterize packet-train bandwidth estimation in its 
most general settings, we derive the probing response curve 
Z of a multi-hop path P assuming arbitrarily routed bursty 
cross-traffic flows. We compare Z with its multi-hop fluid 
counterpart F, which is a response curve obtained when 
every cross-traffic flow in P is hypothetically replaced with 
a fluid flow of the same average intensity and routing pat- 
tern. We show, under an ergodic stationarity assumption 
for each cross-traffic flow, that the real curve Z is tightly 
lower bounded by its fluid counterpart F and that the curve 
Z asymptotically approaches its fluid bound F in the entire 
input range as probing packet size or packet-train length in- 
creases. 

Most of the existing techniques are based on the single- 
hop fluid response curve S associated with the bottleneck 
link in P. Therefore, any deviation of the real curve Z from 
the single-hop curve S can potentially cause measurement 
bias in bandwidth estimation. Note that the deviation Z—S 
can be decomposed as 


Z-S=(Z-F)+(F-S). (3) 


The first term Z — F is always positive and causes asymp- 


totic underestimation of Ap for most of the existing tech- 
niques. This deviation term and its resulting measurement 
bias are “elastic” in the sense that they can be reduced to 
a negligible level using packet-trains of sufficient length*. 
For the second deviation term F — S, we note that both S 
and F¥ are piece-wise linear curves. The first two linear seg- 
ments in F associated with large input dispersions coincide 
with S (i.e., F — S = 0). The rest of the linear segments 
in F associated with small input dispersions appear above 
S (iie., F — S > 0). The amount of deviation and the 
additional negative measurement bias it causes are depen- 
dent on the routing patterns of cross-traffic flows, and are 
maximized when every flow traverses only one hop along 
the path (which is often called one-hop persistent cross- 
traffic routing [4]). Furthermore, the curve deviation F —S 
is “non-elastic” and stays constant with respect to probing 
packet size and packet-train length at any given input rate. 
Therefore, the measurement bias it causes cannot be over- 
come by adjusting the input packet-train parameters. 

Among current measurement techniques, pathload and 
PTR operate in the input probing range where F coincides 
with S, and consequently are only subject to the measure- 
ment bias caused by the first deviation term Z — F. Spruce 
may use the probing range where F — S > 0. Hence it 
is subject to both elastic and non-elastic negative measure- 
ment biases. The amount of bias can be substantially more 
than the actual available bandwidth in certain common sce- 
narios, leading to negative results by the measurement al- 
gorithm and a final estimate of zero by the tool. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
derives the multi-hop response curve F assuming arbitrar- 
ily routed fluid cross-traffic flows and examines the devi- 
ation term F — S. In Section 3 and 4, we derive the real 
response curve Z of a multi-hop path and show its relation- 
ship to its fluid counterpart 7. We provide practical evi- 
dence for our theoretical results using testbed experiments 
and real Internet measurements in Section 5. We examine 
the impact of these results on existing techniques in Sec- 
tion 6 and summarize related work in Section 7. Finally, 
we briefly discuss future work and conclude in Section 8. 

Due to limited space, most of the proofs in this paper are 
omitted, and we refer interested readers to [10] for more 
technical details. 


2 Multi-Hop Fluid Analysis 


It is important to first thoroughly understand the response 
curve F of a network path carrying fluid cross-traffic flows, 
since as we show later, the fluid curve F is an approachable 
bound of the real response curve Z. Initial investigation of 
the fluid curves is due to Melandar et al. [13] and Dovrolis 
et al. [3]. However, prior work only considers two spe- 
cial cross-traffic routing cases (one-hop persistent routing 
and path persistent routing). In this section, we formulate 
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and solve the problem for arbitrary cross-traffic routing pat- 
terns, based on which, we discuss several important prop- 
erties of the fluid response curves that allow us to obtain 
the path available bandwidth information. 


2.1 Formulating A Multi-Hop Path 


We first introduce necessary notations to formulate a multi- 
hop path and the cross-traffic flows that traverse along the 
path. 

An N-hop network path P = (Lj,L2,...,LN) is 
a sequence of N interconnected First-Come First-Served 
(FCFS) store-and-forward hops. For each forwarding hop 
L, in P, we denote its link capacity by C;, and assume 
that it has infinite buffer space and a work-conserving queu- 
ing discipline. Suppose that there are MM fluid cross-traffic 
flows traversing path P. The rate of flow 7 is denoted by x; 
and the flow rate vector is given by x = (1, %2,...,UM). 

We impose two routing constraints on cross-traffic flows 
to simplify the discussion. The first constraint requires 
every flow to have a different routing pattern. In the case of 
otherwise, the flows with the same routing pattern should 
be aggregated into one single flow. The second routing con- 
straint requires every flow to have only one link where it 
enters the path and also have only one (downstream) link 
where it exits from the path. In the case of otherwise, the 
flow is decomposed into several separate flows that meet 
this routing constraint. 


Definition 1 A flow aggregation is a set of flows, repre- 
sented by a “selection vector” p = (p1,p2,---,Pm)!> 
where p; = 1 if flow 7 belongs to the aggregation and 
pj; = 0 if otherwise. We use £; to represent the selection 
vector of the aggregation that contains flow j alone. 


There are several operations between flow aggregations. 
First, the common flows to aggregations p and q form an- 
other aggregation, whose selection vector is given by p©q, 
where the operator © represents “element-wise multiplica- 
tion.” Second, the aggregation that contains the flows in p 
but not in q is given by p— p©q. Finally, note that the 
traffic intensity of aggregation p can be computed from the 
inner product xp. 

We now define several types of flow aggregation fre- 
quently used in this paper. First, the traversing flow ag- 
gregation at link L;, denoted by its selection vector r;, in- 
cludes all fluid flows that pass through L;. The M x N 
matrix R = (ri,r2,...,rn) becomes the routing matrix 
of path P. For convenience, we define an auxiliary selec- 
tion vector rp = 0. 

The second type of flow aggregation, denoted by e;, in- 
cludes all flows entering the path at link L;, which can be 
expressed as e; = r; — r; © Y;_-1 given the second rout- 
ing constraint stated previously. The third type of flow 
aggregation, which includes flows that enter the path at 


link L; and traverse the downstream link L;, is denoted 
as Ty, ; = ex © ri, where k < 7. 

The cross-traffic intensity at link [; is denoted by 4;. We 
assume A; < C; for 1 <i < N. Since none of the links 
in P is congested, the arrival rate of flow 7 at any link it 
traverses is x;. Consequently, we have 


Ai = XNA < Ci, 1L<i<N. (4) 


We further define the path configuration of P as the fol- 
lowing 2 x N matrix 


_ Ci, Cy ... Cn 
aes ae Ba ©) 


The hop available bandwidth of L; is given by A; = 
C;, — ;. We assume that every hop has different available 
bandwidth, and consequently that the tight link is unique. 
Sometimes, we also need to refer to the second minimum 
hop available bandwidth and the associated link, which we 
denote as Ayg = Coz — Av2 and Lye, respectively. That is 


(Ci — ri), (6) 


b2=arg min 
1<i<N,iXd 


where 6 is the index of the tight hop. 


2.2 Fluid Response Curves 


We now consider a packet-train of input dispersion (i.e., 
inter-packet spacing) g; and packet size s that is used to 
probe path P. We are interested in computing the output 
dispersion of the packet train and examining its relation to 
gr. Such a relation is called the gap response curve of path 
P. It is easy to verify that under fluid conditions, the re- 
sponse curve does not depend on the packet-train length n. 
Hence, we only consider the case of packet-pair probing. 
We denote the output dispersion at link L; as 7;(gr, s) or 
y; for short, and again for notational convenience we let 
yo = gr. Note that 7. (g7, 8) corresponds to the notation 
F we have used previously. 

Based on our formulations, the gap response curve of 
path P has a recursive representation given below. 


Theorem 1 When a packet-pair with input dispersion gr 
and packet size s is used to probe an N-hop fluid path with 
routing matrix Rand flow rate vector x, the output disper- 
sion at link L; can be recursively expressed as 


gI ~=0 
* max (n- a) 1>0 %) 
where Q, is * 
04 = lal ag: (8) 
k=1 
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Proof: Assumes that the first probing packet arrives 
at link L; at time instance a,. It gets immediate transmis- 
sion service and departs at a;-+s/C';,. The second packet ar- 
rives at aj +7y;_1. The server of L; needs to transmit s+; 
amount of data before it can serve the second packet. If this 
is done before time instance a; + 7;~1, the second packet 
also gets immediate service and 7; = y;-1. Otherwise, the 
sever undergoes a busy period between the departure of the 
two packets, meaning that y; = (s + 0;)/C;. Therefore, 


we have é 
5+ 9); 

% = max Oss s 7 (9) 

This completes the proof of the theorem. a 


As a quick sanity check, we verify the compatibility be- 
tween Theorem | and the special one-hop persistent routing 
case, where every flow that enters the path at link L; will 
exit the path at link L;.1. For this routing pattern, we have 


were (10) 
, Tj t=k 


Therefore, equation (8) can be simplified as 
Qs) = %-1xT: = Yi-1ri, (11) 


which agrees with previous results [3], [13]. 


2.3 Properties of Fluid Response Curves 


Theorem | leads to several important properties of the fluid 
response curve F, which we discuss next. These properties 
tell us how bandwidth information can be extracted from 
the curve #, and also show the deviation of F, as one 
should be aware of, from the single-hop fluid curve S of 
the tight link. 


Property 1 The output dispersion yn (gr, 8) is a continu- 
ous piece-wise linear function of the input dispersion gy in 
the input dispersion range (0,00). 


Let 0 = aKy1 < aK <... < a1 < Qo = © be the 
input dispersion turning points that split the gap response 
curve to K + 1 linear segments>. Our next result discusses 
the turning points and linear segments that are of major im- 
portance in bandwidth estimation. 


Property 2 The first turning point a1 corresponds to the 
path available bandwidth in the sense that Ap = s/ay. 
The first linear segment in the input dispersion range (a1 = 
s/Ap,) has slope I and intercept 0. The second linear 
segment in the input dispersion range (a2, 01) has slope 
Ap/C and intercept s/C», where b is the index of the tight 
link: 


gI alge wo 


gry + 8 . (12) 


5 — 
war 8) a2 S97 Say 
Cy 


These facts are irrespective of the routing matrix. 


It helps to find the expression for the turning point ag, 
so that we can identify the exact range for the second lin- 
ear segment. However, unlike a1, the turning point a is 
dependent on the routing matrix. In fact, all other turn- 
ing points are dependent on the routing matrix and can not 
be computed based on the path configuration matrix alone. 
Therefore, we only provide a bound for ag. 


Property 3 For any routing matrix, the term s/az is no 
less than Ayz, which is the second minimum hop available 
bandwidth of path P. 


The slopes and intercepts for all but the first two linear 
segments are related to the routing matrix. We skip the 
derivation of their expressions, but instead provide both a 
lower bound and an upper bound for the entire response 
curve. 


Property 4 For a given path configuration matrix, the gap 
response curve associated with any routing matrix is lower 
bounded by the single-hop gap response curve of the tight 
link 


s 
JI gi > Ae 
San)=)stam yo, 2 6° OD 
Ch gE tS hes 


It is upper bounded by the gap response curve associated 
with one-hop persistent routing. 


We now make several observations regarding the devia- 
tion of yy (gr, s) (.e., F) from S(g7, 5). Combing (12) and 
(13), we see that yy (gr, 5) — S(gr,s) = 0 when g; > ag. 
That is, the first two linear segments on F coincide with 
S. When gr < ae, Property 4 implies that the deviation 
yn(gr,8) — S(gr, 8) is positive. The exact value depends 
on cross-traffic routing and it is maximized in one-hop per- 
sistent routing for any given path configuration matrix. 

Also note that there are three pieces of path information 
that we can extract from the gap response curve F without 
knowing the routing matrix. By locating the first turning 
point a, we can compute the path available bandwidth. 
From the second linear segment, we can obtain the tight 
link capacity and cross-traffic intensity (and consequently, 
the bottleneck link utilization) information. Other parts of 
the response curve F are less readily usable due to their 
dependence on cross-traffic routing. 


2.4 Rate Response Curves 


To extract bandwidth information from the output disper- 
sion yy, it is often more helpful to look at the rate response 
curve, i.e., the functional relation between the output rate 
ro = s/n and the input rate ry = s/g7. However, since 
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this relation is not linear, we adopt a transformed version 
first proposed by Melander et al. [14], which depicts the 
relation between the ratio r;/ro9 and r;. Denoting this rate 
response curve by F (ry), we have 


Fry) = TE = Whos) (14) 
TO GI 
This transformed version of the rate response curve is 
also piece-wise linear. It is easy to see that the first turning 
point in the rate curve is s/a, = A, and that the rate curve 
in the input rate range (0, s/a2) can be expressed as 


vy 1 rr <Ap 
F(rr)=4rA+Tr 5 , (15) 
ss 2S >A 
Cy go . 


Finally, it is also important to notice that the rate re- 
sponse curve F (rr) does not depend on the probing packet 
size s. This is because, for any given input rate ry, both 
yn (gr, 8) and gy are proportional to s. Consequently, the 
ratio between these two terms remains a constant for any s. 


2.5 Examples 


We use a simple example to illustrate the properties of the 
fluid response curves. Suppose that we have a 3-hop path 
with equal capacity C; = 10mb/s, i = 1, 2,3. We consider 
two routing matrices and flow rate settings that lead to the 
same link load at each hop. 

In the first setting, the flow rate vector x = (4,7,8) 
and the routing pattern is one-hop persistent, i... R = 
diag(1,1,1). In the second setting, the flow rate vector 
x = (4,3, 1) and the routing pattern is path persistent. That 
is, 


1 1 ii 
R=, 011). (16) 
0 0 1 
Both of the settings result in the same path configuration 
matrix 
10 10 10 
H= ( 4 7 8 ) ; (17) 


The probing packet size s is 1500 bytes. The fluid gap 
response curves for the two routing patterns are plotted in 
Fig. 1(a). In this example, both curves have 4 linear seg- 
ments separated by turning points aj = 6ms, ag = 4ms, 
and a3 = 2ms. Note that part of the curve for path- 
persistent routing appears below the one for one-hop per- 
sistent routing. The lower bound S identified in Property 
4 is also plotted in the figure. This lower bound is the gap 
response curve of the single-hop path comprising only the 
tight link D3. 

The rate response curves for the two examples are given 
in Fig. 1(b), where the three turning points are 2mb/s, 
3mb/s, and 6mb/s respectively. Due to the transformation 
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Figure 1: An example of multi-hop response curves. 


we adopted, the rate curve for one-hop persistent routing 
still remains as an upper bound for the rate curves associ- 
ated with the other routing patterns. From Fig. 1(b), we 
also see that, similar to the gap curves, the two multi-hop 
rate response curves and their lower bound S (rr) (ie., the 
transformed rate version of S(g7,s)) share the same first 
and second linear segments. 


2.6 Discussion 


We conclude this section by discussing several major chal- 
lenges in extending the response curve analysis to a multi- 
hop path carrying bursty cross-traffic flows. First, notice 
that with bursty cross-traffic, even when the input disper- 
sion and packet-train parameters remain constant, the out- 
put dispersion becomes random, rather than deterministic 
as in fluid cross-traffic. The gap response curve Z, defined 
as the functional relation between the statistical mean of the 
output dispersion and the input dispersion, is much more 
difficult to penetrate than the fluid curve F. Second, un- 
like in the fluid case, where both packet-train length n and 
probing packet size s have no impact on the rate response 
curve F (rz), the response curves in bursty cross-traffic are 
strongly related to these two packet-train parameters. Fi- 
nally, a full characterization of a fluid flow only requires 
one parameter — its arrival rate, while a full characteriza- 
tion of a bursty flow requires several stochastic processes. 
In what follows, we address these problems and extend our 
analysis to multi-hop paths with bursty cross-traffic. 


3 Basics of Non-Fluid Analysis 


In this section, we present a stochastic formulation of the 
multi-hop bandwidth measurement problem and derive a 
recursive expression for the output dispersion random vari- 
able. This expression is a fundamental result that the as- 
ymptotic analysis in Section 4 is based upon. 
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3.1 Formulating Bursty Flows 


We keep most of the notations the same as in the previous 
section, although some of the terms are extended to have a 
different meaning, which we explain shortly. Since cross- 
traffic flows now become bursty flows of data packets, we 
adopt the definitions of several random processes (Defini- 
tion 1-6) in [9] to characterize them. However, these defin- 
itions need to be refined to be specific to a given router and 
flow aggregation. In what follows, we only give the defi- 
nitions of two random processes and skip the others. The 
notations for all six random processes are given in Table 
3.1. 


Definition 2 The cumulative traffic arrival process of flow 
aggregation p at link L;, denoted as {V;(p, t),0 <t < co} 
is a random process counting the total amount of data (in 
bits) received by hop L; from flow aggregation p up to time 
instance t. 


Definition 3 Hop workload process of L;, with respect to 
flow aggregation p, denoted as {W;(p,t),0 < t < co} 
indicates the sum at time instance t of service times of all 
packets in the queue and the remaining service time of the 
packet in service, assuming that flow aggregation p is the 
only traffic passing through link Lj. 


We next make several modeling assumptions on cross- 
traffic flows. First, we assume that all flows have stationary 
arrivals. 


Assumption 1 For any cross-traffic flow j that enters the 
path from link L;, the cumulative traffic arrival process 
{Vi(f£;,t)} has ergodic stationary increments. That is, 
for any 6 > 0, the 6-interval traffic intensity process 
{Yi,5(£;,¢)} is a mean-square ergodic process with time- 
invariant distribution and ensemble mean x ;. 


We explain this assumption in more details. First, the 
stationary increment assumption implies that the incre- 
ment process of {V;(f;,¢)} for any given time interval 6, 
namely {V;(f;,t + 6) — Vi(f;,t) = OY;,5(£;,t)}, has a 
time-invariant distribution. This further implies that the 
6-interval traffic intensity process {Yj,5(f;,t)} is identi- 
cally distributed, whose marginal distribution at any time 
instance ¢ can be described by the same random variable 
Y;,5(£;). Second, the mean-square ergodicity implies that, 
as the observation interval 6 increases, the random variable 
Y;,5(£;) converges to x; in the mean-square sense. In other 
words, the variance of Y;,5(f;) decays to 0 as 6 — 00, ie., 


lim E [earcy = ) | =0. (18) 


d—00 


Our next assumption states the independent relationship 
between different flows that enter path P at the same link. 





{Vi(p, t)} 


Cumulative arrival process at DL; w.r.t. p 


{Yi,s(p,t)}  Cross-traffic intensity process at L; w.r.t. p 
{Wi (p, t)} Hop workload process at L; w.r.t. p 
{Di,5(p,t)} | Workload-difference process at L; w.r.t. p 
{Ui (p, t)} Hop utilization process at L; w.r.t. p 
{Bi,s(p,t)} | Available bandwidth process at L; w.r.t. p 





Table 1: Random process notations 


Assumption 2 For any two flows j and | that enter the 
path at link L;, the two processes {V;(f;,t)} and {V; (fi, t)} 
are independent. Specifically, for any two time instances t, 
and tz, the two random variables V;(f£;,t1) and V;(fi, tz) 
are independent. 


As a consequence of the two assumptions we made, the 
ergodic stationary property also holds for any flow aggre- 
gations at their entering link. 


Corollary 1 For any flow aggregation p that enters the 
path at link L,, i.e, p © e; = p, the process {V;(p,t)} 
has ergodic stationary increments. Consequently, the traf- 
fic intensity random variable Y;,5(p) converges to xp in 
the mean-square sense 


2 
Jim E | (visto) —xp) | =0. (19) 


Due to Szczotka [18], [19], the workload process 
{W;(p, t)} will “inherit” the ergodic stationarity property 
from the traffic arrival process {V;(p,t)}. This property 
is further carried over to the 6-interval workload-difference 
process {.D;,5(p,t)} and the available bandwidth process 
{Bi,s(p,t)}. This distributional stationarity allows us 
to focus on the corresponding random variables W;(p), 
D;5(p), and B,5(p). It is easy to get, from their defini- 
tions, that the statistical means of D;,5(p) and B;,5(p) are 
0 and C; — xp, respectively°. Further, the ergodicity prop- 
erty leads to the following result. 


Lemma 1 For any flow aggregation p that enter the path 
at link L;, the random variable B;,5(p) converges in the 
mean-square sense to C; — xp as 6 > ©, i.e., 


6-00 


tim £|(Bis(p)-(Ci-xp)) ]=0. 20 


On the other hand, notice that unlike {Yj,5(p,t)} and 
{Bi,s(p, t)}, the workload-difference process {Dj,5(p,t)} 
is not a moving average process by nature. Consequently, 
the mean-square ergodicity of {D;,5(p,t)} does not cause 
the variance of D;5(p) to decay with respect to the in- 
crease of 5. Instead, we have the following lemma. 


Lemma 2 The variance of the random variable D;,5(p) 


converges to 2V ar|[W;(p)] as 6 increases: 


lim E (Dato) 2 0) ‘| = 2Var[W;i(p)}. 21) 


6-00 
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To obtain our later results, not only do we need to know 
the asymptotic variance of Y;,5(p), Di,s(p) and Bj,5(p) 
when 6 approaches infinity, but also we often rely on their 
variance being uniformly bounded (for any 6) by some con- 
stant. This condition can be easily justified from a prac- 
tical standpoint. First note that cross-traffic arrival rate 
is bounded by the capacities of incoming links at a given 
router. Suppose that the sum of all incoming link capaci- 
ties at hop L, is Cz, then Y;,5(p) is distributed in a finite 
interval [0,C',] and its variance is uniformly bounded by 
the constant Ge for any observation interval 6. Similarly, 
the variance of B;,5(p) is uniformly bounded by the con- 
stant C?. The variance of D;,5(p) is uniformly bounded by 
the constant 4V ar |W; (p)]| for any 6, which directly follows 
from the definition of D;,5(p). 

Finally, we remind that some of the notations introduced 
in Section 2.1 now are used with a different meaning. The 
rate of the bursty cross-traffic flow j, denoted by «;, is the 
probabilistic mean of the traffic intensity random variable 
Y;,5(£;), which is also the long-term average arrival rate of 
flow j at any link it traverses. The term A; = xr; becomes 
the long-term average arrival rate of the aggregated cross- 
traffic at link L;. The term A; = C; — A; is the long- 
term average hop available bandwidth at link L;. Again 
recall that we explicitly target the measurement of long- 
term averages of available bandwidth and/or cross-traffic 
intensity, instead of the corresponding metrics in a certain 
time interval. 


3.2 Formulating Packet Train Probing 


We now consider an infinite series of packet-trains with in- 
put inter-packet dispersion g;, packet size s, and packet- 
train length n. This series is driven to path P by a point 
process A(t) = max{m > 0: Tm < t} with sufficient 
large inter-probing separation. Let di(m,7) and d,(m, 7?) 
be the departure time instances from link L; of the first and 
last probing packets in the m*” packet-train. We define the 
sampling interval of the packet-train as the total spacing 
A = d,(m,i) — di(m, i), and the output dispersion as the 
average spacing G = A/(n — 1) of the packet-train. Both 
A and G are random variables, whose statistics might de- 
pend on several factors such as the input dispersion g;, the 
packet-train parameters s and n, the packet-train index m 
in the probing series, and the hop L; that the output disper- 
sion G' is associated with. Therefore, a full version of G is 
written as G;(gr, $,n,m). However, for notation brevity, 
we often omit the parameters that have little relevance to 
the topic under discussion. 

We now formally state the questions we address in this 
paper. Note that a realization of the stochastic process 
{Gy (gr, 8,n,m),1 <m < oo} is just a packet-train prob- 
ing experiment. We examine the sample-path time-average 
of this process and its relationship to gy when keeping s 


and n constant. This relationship, previously denoted by 
Z, is called the gap response curve of path P. 

Notice that the ergodic stationarity of cross-traffic ar- 
rival, as we assumed previously, can reduce our response 
curve analysis to the investigation of a single random vari- 
able. This is because each packet-train comes to see a 
multi-hop system of the same stochastic nature and the out- 
put dispersion process {Gy (m), 1 < _m < oo} is an identi- 
cally distributed random sequence, which can be described 
by the output dispersion random variable Gy. The sample- 
path time average of the output dispersion process coin- 
cides with the mean of the random variable Gy’. There- 
fore, in the rest of the paper, we focus on the statistics of 
Gy and drop the index m. 

In our later analysis, we compare the gap response curve 
of P with that of the fluid counterpart of P and prove that 
the former is lower-bounded by the latter. 


Definition 4 Suppose that path P has a routing matrix R 
and a flow rate vector x and that path P has a routing 
matrix R. and a flow rate vector x. P is called the fluid 
counterpart of P if 1) all cross-traffic flows traversing P 
are constant-rate fluid; 2) the two paths P and P have 
the same configuration matrix; and 3) there exists a row- 
exchange matrix T, such that TR = Rand Tx = x. 


From this definition, we see that for every flow 7 in P, 
there is a corresponding fluid flow 7’ in the fluid counter- 
part of P such that flow j’ have the same average intensity 
and routing pattern as those of flow 7. Note that the third 
condition in Definition 4 is made to allow the two flows 
have different indices, i.e., to allow 7 4 7’. 

A second focus of this paper is to study the impact of 
packet-train parameters s and n on the response curves. 
That is, for any given input rate r; and other parameters 
fixed, we examine the convergence properties of the output 
dispersion random variable Gy (s/r7,s,7) as s or n tends 
to infinity. 


3.3. Recursive Expression of Gy 


We keep input packet-train parameters g7, s, and n constant 
and next obtain a basic expression for the output dispersion 
random variable Gy. 


Lemma 3 Letting Go = gr, the random variable G; has 
the following recursive expression 


57 idea Ths Giat Pe: I; 








G; —= T 
Ci C; n—-1 
k=1 
Di,a,_1 (i R; 
a SOs tad Di,ai-s (@i) + (22) 
n—-1 n—-1 


where the term R, is a random variable representing the 
extra queuing delay® (besides the queuing delay caused by 
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the workload process {W;(e;, t)}) experienced at L; by the 
last probing packet in the train. The term I; is another 
random variable indicating the hop idle time of L; during 
the sampling interval of the packet train. 


This result is very similar to Lemma 5 in [9]. However, 
due to the random input packet-train structure at L;, all but 
the term s/C; in (22) become random variables. Some 
terms, such as D;,a,_,(e;) and Yz,a,_, (Ux), even have 
two dimensions of randomness. To understand the behav- 
ior of probing response curves, we need to investigate the 
statistical properties of each term in (22). 


4 Response Curves in Bursty Cross-Traffic 


In this section, we first show that the gap response curve 
Z = E|Gn(gr,8,n)| of a multi-hop path P is lower 
bounded by its fluid counterpart F = yy (gr,s). We then 
investigate the impact of packet-train parameters on Z. 


4.1 Relation Between Z and F 


Our next lemma shows that passing through a link can only 
increase the dispersion random variable in mean. 


Lemma 4 For 1 <i < N, the output dispersion random 
variable G'; has a mean no less than that of G;_,. That is, 
E(G,] => EGi_1]. 


Using the first part of (22), our next lemma shows that 
for any link L;, the output dispersion random variable G;; 
is lower bounded in mean by a linear combination of the 
output dispersion random variables G;,, where k < 1. 


Lemma 5 For 1 <i < N, the output dispersion random 
variable G; satisfies the following inequality 


1 a 
E|Gi] > a (>: xP, iE[Ge_-1] + ) i,» E28) 


k=1 


From Lemma 4 and Lemma 5, we get 
1 xP ei E [Ge 
E[Gi] > max Goo Zaet ase A eae ‘ 
(24) 
This leads to the following theorem. 


Theorem 2 For any input dispersion gr, packet-train pa- 
rameters s and n, the output dispersion random variable 
Gy of path P is lower bounded in mean by the output dis- 
persion yn (gr, 8) of the fluid counterpart of P: 


E|Gn (gr, 8,n)|] > yw (gz, 8)- (25) 


Proof: We apply mathematical induction to 7. When 
i = 0, E[Go] = yo = gr. Assuming that (25) holds for 
0 <i < N, we next prove that it also holds forz = N. 
Recalling (24), we have 


ean xT, wE[Gr-1| + =) 
Cn 


oe xD RN Yr-1 +8 
ea Sy 


where the second inequality is due to the induction hypoth- 
esis, and the last equality is because of Theorem 1. a 

Theorem 2 shows that in the entire input gap range, the 
piece-wise linear fluid gap response curve F discussed in 
Section 2 is a lower bound of the real gap curve Z. The de- 
viation between the real curve Z and its fluid lower bound 
F, which is denoted by Gn (gr, 8,7) or Gy for short, can 
be recursively expressed in the following, where we let 


Bo = 0: 


E|Gn] > max(E[Gy-al, 


IV 


max(y-1, 





ER; 
8 Bi-ar+ PU Vi = Vi-1 
CG, ay XD, i Bh—-1 + act Vi > Vi-1 
(26) 


In what follows, we study the asymptotics of the curve 
deviation jy when input packet-train parameters s or n 
becomes large and show that the fluid lower bound F is in 
fact a tight bound of the real response curve Z. 


4.2 Impact of Packet Train Parameters 


We now demonstrate that for any input probing rate r;, the 
curve deviation Gy (s/r7,s,n) vanishes as probing packet 
size s approaches infinity. We prove this result under the 
condition of one-hop persistent cross-traffic routing. We 
also justify this conclusion informally for arbitrary cross- 
traffic routing and point out the major difficulty in obtain- 
ing a rigorous proof. First, we make an additional assump- 
tion as follows. 


Assumption 3 Denoting by P;,5(x) the distribution func- 
tion of the 6-interval available bandwidth process 
{Bis (ex, t)}, we assume that for alll <i < N, the fol- 
lowing holds 


Pis(r) =0 (=) 


Py, s(r) =1l-o (=) r > Ci — xe; 


r<C,- xe; 
(27) 


Recall that the mean-square ergodicity assumption we 
made earlier implies that as the observation interval 6 gets 
large, the random variable B;,5(e;) converges in distribu- 
tion to C; — xe;. Assumption 3 further ensures that this 
convergence is fast in the sense of (27). Even though this 
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condition appears cryptic at first, it is valid in a broad range 
of cross-traffic environments. The next theorem shows the 
validity of this assumption under the condition of regener- 
ative? link utilization. 


Theorem 3 When hop utilization process {U;(e;, t)} is re- 
generative, condition (27) holds. 


Note that regenerative queue is very common both in 
practice and in stochastic modeling literature. In fact, all 
the four traffic types used in [9] lead to regenerative hop 
workload and consequently lead to regenerative link uti- 
lization. We also conjecture that (27) holds under a much 
milder condition, but we leave its identification as future 
work. 

Our next theorem states formally the convergence 
property of the output dispersion random _ variable 
Gyn(s/rr, 5,7) when s increases. 


Theorem 4 Given one-hop persistent cross-traffic routing 
and the three assumptions made in the paper, for any input 
rate 1, the output dispersion random variable G'y of path 
P converges in mean to its fluid lower bound yn: 


jim B lew (=.5.n) eye (+.5)| =0. (28) 


The asymptotic variance of Gx when s increases is upper 
bounded by some constant Ky: 


2 
(Gn (=.5n) -w (=.s)) < Ky. 
TI TI 


(29) 


lim £ 


s—0Oo 


Note that the bounded variance, as stated in (29), is an 
inseparable part of the whole theorem. This is because 
Theorem 4 is proved using mathematical induction, where 
the mean convergence of Gy to yy can be obtained only 
when the mean of Gy_, converges to yy_—, and when the 
variance of G'y_; remains bounded, as probing packet size 
SO. 

We further point out that by assuming one-hop persis- 
tent cross-traffic routing, we have avoided analyzing the 
departure processes of cross-traffic flows. When a travers- 
ing flow of link L; enters the path from some upstream link 
of L;, the arrival process of the flow at L; is its departure 
process at L;_,. Unfortunately, in the queueing theory lit- 
erature, there is no exact result for departure processes in 
FCFS queueing models if one goes beyond the assumption 
of Poisson arrivals. Motivated by the intractability of this 
problem, researchers have focused their attentions on ap- 
proximations [12], [15]. 

To accommodate arbitrary cross-traffic routing patterns, 
we also need an approximation assumption which says that 
any cross-traffic flow that traverses link L,; (regardless of 


wether it enters the path from L; or some upstream link 
of L,) exhibits ergodic stationary arrival at L;. Under this 
assumption, which we call “stationary departure approx- 
imation,” it becomes easy to extend Theorem 4 to cover 
arbitrary cross-traffic routing patterns. We skip the details 
of this step and next apply the stationary departure approx- 
imation to examine the impact of packet-train length n on 
the response curve Z. 


Theorem 5 Under the first two assumptions and the “sta- 
tionary departure approximation”, for any N-hop path P 
with arbitrary cross-traffic routing, for any input dispersion 
gt € (0,00) and any probing packet size s, the random 
variable Gy converges to its fluid lower bound yy in the 
mean-square sense as n — ©, 


Jim E (Gx (or. s,n) — yn (gr,8))°| =0. (30) 

Let us make several comments on the conditions of this 
result. First note that Assumption 3 is not necessary in this 
theorem. Also notice that in a single-hop path (i.e., N = 1), 
the theorem can be proved without the stationary departure 
approximation. However, in the multi-hop cases, the ap- 
proximation is needed even when cross-traffic routing is 
one-hop persistent. The reason is that when n is large, the 
probing packet-train is also viewed as a flow, whose arrival 
characteristics at all but the first hop are addressed by the 
stationary departure approximation. 

Theorem 5 shows that when the packet-train length n 
increases while keeping s constant, not only E[Gy] con- 
verges to its fluid bound yy, but also the variance of Gy 
decays to 0. This means that we can expect almost the same 
output dispersion in different probings. 


4.3 Discussion 


Among the assumptions in this paper, some are critical in 
leading to our results while others are only meant to sim- 
plify discussion. We point out that the distributional sta- 
tionarity assumption on cross-traffic arrivals can be greatly 
relaxed without harming our major results. However, this 
comes at the expense of much more intricate derivations. 
This is because when cross-traffic arrivals are allowed to 
be only second-order stationary or even non-stationary, 
the output dispersion process {Gy (m)} will no longer be 
identically distributed. Consequently, the analysis of prob- 
ing response curves cannot be reduced to the investigation 
of a single output dispersion random variable. Moreover, 
we also have to rely on an ASTA assumption on packet- 
train probing [9] to derive the results in this paper, which 
we have avoided in the present setting. 

Also note that the inter-flow independence assumption 
is made to maintain the distributional stationarity of cross- 
traffic arrivals at a flow aggregation level. It only helps us 
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avoid unnecessary mathematical rigor and is insignificant 
in supporting our major conclusions. 

On the other hand, the mean-square ergodicity plays a 
central role in the (omitted) proofs for Theorem 4 and The- 
orem 5. A cross-traffic flow with mean-square ergodicity, 
when observed in a large timescale, has an almost constant 
arrival rate. This “asymptotically fluid like” property, is 
very common among the vast majority of traffic models in 
stochastic literature, and can be decoupled from any type of 
traffic stationarity. Consequently, our results have a broad 
applicability in practice. 

Next, we provide experimental evidence for our theo- 
retical results using testbed experiments and real Internet 
measurement data. 


5 Experimental Verification 


In this section, we measure the response curves in both test- 
bed and real Internet environments. The results not only 
provide experimental evidence to our theory, but also give 
quantitative ideas of the curve deviation given in (26). To 
obtain the statistical mean of the probing output disper- 
sions, we rely on direct measurements using a number of 
probing samples. Even though this approach can hardly 
produce a smooth response curve, the bright side is that 
it allows us to observe the output dispersion variance, re- 
flected by the degree of smoothness of the measured re- 
sponse curve. 


5.1 Testbed Experiments 


In our first experiment, we measure in the Emulab testbed 
[1] the response curves of a three-hop path with the follow- 
ing configuration matrix (all in mb/s) and one-hop persis- 
tent cross-traffic routing 


96 96 96 
B= (55 40 oo GP 


We generate cross-traffic using three NLANR [2] traces. 
All inter-packet delays in each trace are scaled by a com- 
mon factor so that the average rate during the trace duration 
becomes the desired value. The trace durations after scal- 
ing are 1-2 minutes. We measure the average output disper- 
sions at 100 input rates, from Imb/s to 100mb/s with Imb/s 
increasing step. For each input rate, we use 500 packet- 
trains with packet size 1500 bytes. The packet train length 
n is 65. The inter-probing delay is controlled by a random 
variable with sufficiently large mean. The whole experi- 
ment lasts for about 73 minutes. All three traffic traces are 
replayed at random starting points once the previous round 
is finished. By recycling the same traces in this fashion, we 
make the cross-traffic last until the experiment ends without 
creating periodicity. Also note that the packet-trains are in- 
jected with their input rates so arranged that the 500 trains 


slot, Sl, Slag slot, Slt, Slag 


s-fluid s-fluid 
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(a) one-hop persistent routing (b) path-persistent routing 
Figure 2: Measured response curves using different packet 
train-length in the Emulab testbed. 


for each input rate is evenly separated during the whole 
testing period. 

This experiment not only allows us to measure the re- 
sponse curve for n = 65, but also for any packet-train 
length & such that 2 < k < n = 65, by simply taking 
the dispersions of the first & packets in each train. Fig. 2(a) 
shows the rate response curve 2(ry,s,n) for k = 2,9,33 
and 65 respectively. For comparison purposes, we also plot 
in the figure the multi-hop fluid curve F(r;), computed 
from Theorem 1, and the single-hop fluid curve S(r;) of 
the tight link L3. The rate response curves Z(r7,s,n) is 
defined as follows 


i yo 
Z(rz, 8,7) = s/E|Gn(s/rz,8,n)] 


First note that the multi-hop fluid rate curve comprises 
four linear segments separated by turning points 36mb/s, 
56mb/s, and 76mb/s. The last two linear segments have 
very close slopes and they are not easily distinguishable 
from each other in the figure. We also clearly see that the 
rate curve asymptotically approaches its fluid lower bound 
as packet-train length n increases. The curves for n = 33 
and n = 65 almost coincide with the fluid bound. Also 
note that the smoothness of the measurement curve reflects 
the variance of the output dispersion random variables. As 
the packet train length increases, the measured curve be- 
comes smoother, indicating the fact that the variance of the 
output dispersions is decaying. These observations are all 
in agreement with those stated in Theorem 5. 

Unlike single-hop response curves, which have no devi- 
ation from the fluid bound when the input rate r; is greater 
than the link capacity, multi-hop response curves usually 
deviate from its fluid counterpart in the entire input range. 
As we see from Fig. 2(a), even when the input rate is larger 
than 96mb/s, the measured curves still appear above F. 
Also observe that the single-hop fluid curve S of the tight 
link L3 coincides with the multi-hop fluid curve F within 
the input rate range (0,56) but falls below F in the input 
rate range (56, 00). 

Finally, we explain why we choose the link capacities to 


(32) 
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be 96mb/s instead of the fast ethernet capacity 100mb/s. In 
fact, we did set the link capacity to be 100mb/s. However, 
we noticed that the measured curves can not get arbitrarily 
close to their fluid bound F computed based on the fast eth- 
ernet capacity. Using pathload to examine the true capacity 
of each Emulab link, we found that their IP layer capaci- 
ties are in fact 96mb/s, not the same as their nominal value 
100mb/s. 

In our second experiment, we change the cross-traffic 
routing to path-persistent while keeping the path configu- 
ration matrix the same as given by (31). Therefore, the 
flow rate vector now becomes (20, 20, 20). 

We repeat the same packet-train probing experiment and 
the results are plotted in Fig. 2(b). The multi-hop fluid 
rate curve F still coincides with S in the input rate range 
(0,56). When input rate is larger than 56mb/s, the curve 
F positively deviates from S. However, the amount of 
deviation is smaller than that in one-hop persistent rout- 
ing. The measured curve approaches the fluid lower bound 
F with decaying variance as packet-train length increases. 
For n = 33 and n = 65, the measured curves become 
hardly distinguishable from F. 

We have conducted experiments using paths with more 
hops, with more complicated cross-traffic routing patterns, 
and with various path configurations. Furthermore, we ex- 
amined the impact of probing packet size using ns2 simu- 
lations, where the packet size can be set to any large val- 
ues. Results obtained (not shown for brevity) all support 
our theory very well. 


5.2 Real Internet Measurements 


We conducted packet-train probing experiments on several 
Internet paths in the RON testbed to verify our analysis in 
real networks. Since neither the path configuration nor the 
cross-traffic routing information is available for these Inter- 
net paths, we are unable to provide the fluid bounds. There- 
fore, we verify our theory by observing the convergence of 
the measured curves to a piece-wise linear curve as packet- 
train length increases. 

In the first experiment, we measure the rate response 
curve of the path from the RON node lulea in Sweden to 
the RON node at CMU. The path has 19 hops and a fast- 
ethernet minimum capacity, as we find out using traceroute 
and pathrate. We probe the path at 29 different input rates, 
from 10mb/s to 150mb/s with a 5mb/s increasing step. For 
each input rate, we use 200 packet-trains of 33 packets 
each to estimate the output probing rate s/E[Gy]. The 
whole experiment takes about 24 minutes. Again, the 200 
packet-trains for each of the 29 input rates are so arranged 
that they are approximately evenly separated during the 24- 
minute testing period. The measured rate response curves 
associated with packet-train length 2, 3, 5, 9, 17, and 33 
are plotted in Fig. 3(a), where we see that the response 
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Figure 3: Measured response curves of two Internet paths 
in RON testbed . 


curve approaches a piece-wise linear bound as packet-train 
length increases. At the same time, response curves mea- 
sured using long trains are smoother than those measured 
using short trains, indicating the decaying variance of out- 
put dispersions. In this experiment, the curve measured 
using probing trains of 33-packet length exhibits sufficient 
smoothness and clear piece-wise linearity. We have ob- 
served two linear segments from the figure. A further in- 
vestigation shows that the fluid bound of this 19-hop path 
only has two linear segments. 

Based on (15), we apply linear regression on the second 
linear segment to compute the capacity Cy and the cross- 
traffic intensity A, of the tight link and get Cy = 96mb/s 
and Ay = 2mb/s. Using these results, we retroactively 
plot the single-hop fluid bounds and observe that it almost 
overlaps with the measured curve using packet-trains of 33- 
packet length. Notice that the bottleneck link is under very 
light utilization during our 24-minute measurement period. 
We can also infer based on our measurement that the avail- 
able bandwidth of the path is constrained mainly by the 
capacity of the bottleneck link and that the probing packet- 
trains have undergone significant interaction with cross- 
traffic at non-bottleneck links. Otherwise, according to 
Theorem 3 in [9], the response curves measured using short 
train lengths would not have appeared above the single-hop 
fluid bound when the input rate is larger than the tight link 
capacity 96mb/s. We believe that the tight link of the path 
is one of the last-mile lightly utilized fast-ethernet links and 
that the backbone links are transmitting significant amount 
of cross-traffic even though they still have available band- 
width much more than the fast-ethernet capacity. Also no- 
tice that similar to our testbed experiments, fast-ethernet 
links only have 96mb/s IP-layer capacity. 

We repeat the same experiment on another path from the 
RON node pwh in Sunnyvale California to the NYU RON 
node. This path has 13 hops and a fast-ethernet minimum 
capacity. Due to substantial cross-traffic burstiness along 
the path, we use packet-trains of 129-packet length in our 
probing experiment. The other parameters such as the in- 
put rates and the number of trains used for each rate are 
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the same as in the previous experiment. The whole mea- 
surement duration is about 20 minutes. The measured re- 
sponse curves are plotted in Fig. 3(b). As we see, the 
results exhibit more measurement variability compared to 
the lulea—CMU path. However, as packet-train length in- 
creases, the variability is gradually smoothed out and the 
response curve converges to a piece-wise linear bound. We 
again apply linear regression on the response curve with 
packet-train length 129 to obtain the tight link information. 
We get Cy = 80mb/s and A, = 3mb/s, which does not 
agree with the minimum capacity reported by pathrate. We 
believe that pathrate reported the correct information. Our 
underestimation is most probably due to the fact that there 
are links along the path with very similar available band- 
width. Consequently, the second linear segment become 
too short to detect. The linear segment we are acting upon 
is likely to be a latter one. This experiment confirms our 
analysis, at the same time shows some of the potential diffi- 
culties in exacting tight link information from the response 
curves. 


6 Implications 


We now discuss the implications of our results on existing 
measurement proposals. Except for pathChirp, all other 
techniques such as TOPP, pathload, PTR, and Spruce are 
related to our analysis. 


6.1 TOPP 


TOPP is based on multi-hop fluid rate response curve F 
with one-hop persistent cross-traffic routing. TOPP uses 
packet-pairs to measure the real rate response curve Z, and 
assumes that the measured curve will be the same as F 
when a large number of packet-pairs are used. However, 
our analysis shows that the real curve Z is different from F ; 
especially when packet-trains of short length are used (e.g., 
packet-pairs). Note that there is not much path information 
in Z that is readily extractable unless it is sufficiently close 
to its fluid counterpart F. Hence, to put TOPP to work in 
practice, one must use long packet-trains instead of packet- 
pairs. 


6.2 Spruce 


Using the notations in this paper, we can write spruce’s 
available bandwidth estimator as follows 


e (: _ Gn(s/Cy, 8,0) — ey | 


Tey (33) 


where the probing packet size s is set to 1500bytes, the 
packet-train length n = 2, and the bottleneck link capacity 
Cy is assumed known. 


r1/ro Elastic Deviation 






Re 


Cr 


Elastic Deviation 


Figure 4: Illustration of two types of curve deviations. 


It is shown in [9] that the spruce estimator is unbiased in 
single-hop paths regardless of the packet-train parameters 
s and n. This means that the statistical mean of (33) is 
equal to Ap for any s > 0 and any n > 2. Ina multi-hop 
path P, a necessary condition to maintain the unbiasedness 
property of the spruce estimator is 


Ayo + Cy 


2(Cp, 8,n) = C 


= S(O). (34) 
This means that at the input rate point C>, the real rate re- 
sponse of path P must be equal to the single-hop fluid rate 
response at the tight link of P. 

This condition is usually not satisfied. Instead, due to 
Theorem 2 and Property 4, we have 


Z(Cy,8,n) > F(Cy) > S(C). (35) 


This implies that (33) is a negatively biased estimator of 
Ap. The amount of bias is given by 


Cr(2(Cs, s,n) — F(Cs)) aC; (F(Ch) 7 S(G)) . 36) 


The first additive term in (36) is the measurement bias 
caused by the curve deviation of Z from F at input rate 
Cy, which vanishes as n — oo due to Theorem 5. Hence 
we call it elastic bias. The second additive term is the por- 
tion of measurement bias caused by the curve deviation of 
F from S at input rate C,, which remains constant with 
respect to the packet-train parameters s and n. Therefore 
it is non-elastic. We illustrate the two types of curve devi- 
ations in Fig. 4. Note that when Cy < s/a2, non-elastic 
bias is 0. Further recall that s/a2 > Ape as stated in Prop- 
erty 3. Hence, a sufficient condition for zero non-elastic 
bias is Cy, < Ay. Conceptually, elastic deviation stems 
from cross-traffic burstiness and non-elastic deviation is a 
consequence of multi-hop effects. 

In Table 2, we give the amount measurement bias caused 
by the two types of curve deviations in both the Emulab 
testbed experiments and the real Internet probing measure- 
ment on the path from lulea to CMU. Note that in the 
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experiment elastic bias non-elastic bias _ total bias 
Emulab-1 (0.56 x 96 0.315 x 96 74.4 
Emulab-2 0.28 x 96 0.125 x 96 38.8 
lulea-cmu =—-(0..25 x 96 0 24 











Table 2: Spruce bias in Emulab and Internet experiment (in 
mb/s). 


testbed experiment using a 3-hop path with one-hop per- 
sistent routing, spruce suffers about 74mb/s measurement 
bias, which is twice as much as the actual path available 
bandwidth 36mb/s. In the second Emulab experiment us- 
ing path-persistent cross-traffic, the measurement bias is re- 
duced to 38.8mb/s, which however is still more than the 
actual available bandwidth. In both cases, spruce estima- 
tor converges to negative values. We used spruce to es- 
timate the two paths and it did in fact give Omb/s results 
in both cases. For the Internet path from lulea to CMU, 
spruce suffers 24mb/s negative bias and produces a mea- 
surement result less than 70mb/s, while the real value is 
around 94mb/s. We also use pathload to measure the three 
paths and observe that it produces pretty accurate results. 

The way to reduce elastic-bias is to use long packet- 
trains instead of packet-pairs. In the lulea—CMU exper- 
iment, using packet-trains of 33-packet, spruce can almost 
completely overcome the 24mb/s bias and produce an ac- 
curate result. However, there are two problems of using 
long packet-trains. First, there is not a deterministic train 
length that guarantees negligible measurement bias on any 
network path. Second, when router buffer space is lim- 
ited and packet-train length are too large, the later probing 
packets in each train may experience frequent loss, mak- 
ing it impossible to accurately measure F (Cy). After all, 
spruce uses input rate C;,, which can be too high for the 
bottleneck router to accommodate long packet-trains. On 
the other hand, note that non-elastic bias is an inherit prob- 
lem for spruce. There is no way to overcome it by adjusting 
packet-train parameters. 


6.3 PTR and pathload 


PTR searches the first turning point in the response curve 
Z(rz,s,n) and takes the input rate at the turning point as 
the path available bandwidth Ap. This method can produce 
accurate result when the real response curve Z is close to 
F, which requires packet-train length n to be sufficiently 
large. Otherwise, PTR is also negatively biased and under- 
estimates Ap. The minimum packet-train length needed 
is dependent on the path conditions. The current version 
of PTR use packet train length n = 60, which is probably 
insufficient for the Internet path from pwh to CMU experi- 
mented in this paper. 

Pathload is in spirit similar to PTR. However, it searches 
the available bandwidth region by detecting one-way-delay 


increasing trend within a packet-train, which is different 
from examining whether the rate response Z(r1, 8,n) is 
greater than one [7]. However, since there is a strong sta- 
tistical correlation between a high rate response Zz (r7, 8,7) 
and the one-way-delay increasing tend within packet- 
trains, our analysis can explain the behavior of pathload to 
a certain extent. Recall that, as reported in [6], pathload 
underestimates available bandwidth when there are mul- 
tiple tight links along the path. Our results demonstrate 
that the deviation of 2(rz,s,n) from F in the input rate 
range (0, Ap) gives rise to a potential underestimation in 
pathload. The underestimation is maximized and becomes 
clearly noticeable when non-bottleneck links have the same 
available bandwidth as Ap, given that the other factors are 
kept the same. 

Even through multiple tight links cause one-way-delay 
increasing trend for packet-trains with input rate less than 
Ap, this is not an indication that the network can not sus- 
tain such an input rate. Rather, the increasing trend is 
a transient phenomenon resulting from probing intrusion 
residual, and it disappears when the input packet-train is 
sufficiently long. Hence, it is our new observation that by 
further increasing the packet-train length, the underestima- 
tion in pathload can be mitigated. 


7 Related Work 


Besides the measurement techniques we discussed earlier, 
Melander et al. [13] first discussed the rate response curve 
of a multi-hop network path carrying fluid cross-traffic with 
one-hop persistent routing pattern. Dovrolis et al. [3], [4] 
considered the impact of cross-traffic routing on the output 
dispersion rate of a packet-train. It was also pointed out that 
the output rate of a back-to-back input packet-train (input 
rate ry = C}, the capacity of the first hop D1) converges 
to a point they call “asymptotic dispersion rate (ADR)” as 
packet-train length increases. The authors provided an in- 
formal justification as to why ADR can be computed using 
fluid cross-traffic. They demonstrated the computation of 
ADR for several special path conditions. Note that using 
the notations in this paper, ADR can be expressed as 
8 8 


li = : 37 
as Gn(s/Ci, s,n) yn (s/C1, 8) 





Our work not only formally explains previous findings, but 
also generalizes them to such an extent that allows any in- 
put rate and any path conditions. 

Kang et al. [8] analyzed the gap response of a single- 
hop path with bursty cross-traffic using packet-pairs. The 
paper had a focus on large input probing rate. Liu et al. 
extended the single-hop analysis for packet-pairs [11] and 
packet-trains [9] to arbitrary input rates and discussed the 
impact of packet-train parameters. 
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8 Conclusion 


This paper provides a stochastic characterization of packet- 
train bandwidth estimation in a multi-hop path with arbi- 
trarily routed cross-traffic flows. Our main contributions 
include derivation of the multi-hop fluid response curve as 
well as the real response curve and investigation of the con- 
vergence properties of the real response curve with respect 
to packet-train parameters. The insights provided in this 
paper not only help understand and improve existing tech- 
niques, but may also lead to a new technique that measures 
tight link capacity. 

There are a few unaddressed issues in our theoretical 
framework. In our future work, we will identify how var- 
ious factors, such as path configuration and cross-traffic 
routing, affect the amount of deviation between Z and F. 
We are also interested in investigating new approaches that 
help detect and eliminate the measurement bias caused by 
bursty cross-traffic in multi-hop paths. 
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Notes 


'In general, the tight link can be different from the link with the mini- 
mum capacity, which we refer to as the narrow link of P. 

2We use the term “fluid” and “constant-rate fluid” interchangeably. 

3The analysis assumes infinite buffer space at each router. 

4The term Q; represents the volume of fluid cross-traffic buffered be- 
tween the packet-pair in the outgoing queue of link L;. For an analogical 
understanding, we can view the packet-pair as a bus, the cross-traffic as 
passengers, and the routers as bus stations. Then, 2; is the amount of 
cross-traffic picked up by the packet-pair at link LD; as well as all the up- 
stream links of L;. This cross-traffic will traverse over link L; due to the 
flows’ routing decision. 

5Note that the turning points in F is indexed according to the decreas- 
ing order of their values. The reason will be clear shortly when we discuss 
the rate response curve. 

Note that the hop available bandwidth of link L; that is of measure- 
ment interest, given by A; = C; — xr; can be less than C;, — xp. 

7Note that the output dispersion process can be correlated. However, 
this does not affect the sample-path time average of the process. 

8See section 3.2 in [9] for more discussions about this term in a single- 
hop context, where R; is referred to as intrusion residual. 

°Refer to [20, pages 89] for the definition of regenerative processes. 
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Abstract 


Recent progress in active measurement techniques has 
made it possible to estimate end-to-end path available band- 
width. However, how to efficiently obtain available band- 
width information for the N? paths in a large N-node sys- 
tem remains an open problem. While researchers have de- 
veloped coordinate-based models that allow any node to 
quickly and accurately estimate latency in a scalable fash- 
ion, no such models exist for available bandwidth. In this 
paper we introduce BRoute — a scalable available band- 
width estimation system that is based on a route sharing 
model. The characteristics of BRoute are that its overhead 
is linear with the number of end nodes in the system, and 
that it requires only limited cooperation among end nodes. 
BRoute leverages the fact that most Internet bottlenecks are 
on path edges, and that edges are shared by many different 
paths. It uses AS-level source and sink trees to character- 
ize and infer path-edge sharing in a scalable fashion. In this 
paper, we describe the BRoute architecture and evaluate the 
performance of its components. Initial experiments show 
that BRoute can infer path edges with an accuracy of over 
80%. In a small case study on Planetlab, 80% of the avail- 
able bandwidth estimates obtained from BRoute are accu- 
rate within 50%. 


1 Introduction 


Recent progress in measurement techniques has made it 
possible to estimate path available bandwidth [11, 21, 18, 
17, 23, 25]. These tools have enhanced our understanding 
of Internet end-to-end performance, and can be used to im- 
prove the performance of network applications. However, 
how to efficiently obtain available bandwidth information 
for the N? paths in a large N-node system remains an open 
problem. At the same time, a scalable available bandwidth 
estimation system has many potential applications. For ex- 
ample, a large service provider may want to know the avail- 
able bandwidth performance for all its customers; P2P sys- 
tems may want to know the available bandwidth between all 
node-pairs so as to select the best overlay topology; or peo- 
ple may want to monitor the health of a large scale system 
or testbed, like Planetlab [4]. 

Researchers have been able to build scalable systems for 
Internet latency estimation by using synthetic coordinated 
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systems to significantly reduce the number of required mea- 
surements [22, 12]. Unfortunately, we do not have a similar 
concept for available bandwidth. Brute force solutions will 
not work either. The overhead to probe one path is at least 
around 100KB [25, 17], so measuring all end-to-end paths 
in a 150-node system would already require over 2GB for 
just one snapshot. This approach clearly does not scale to a 
large number of nodes, let alone to the whole Internet. An- 
other challenge is that most available bandwidth measure- 
ment tools need to run on both ends of a network path to 
conduct measurements. This complicates the deployment 
of the tools significantly. 

In this paper, we propose a scalable available bandwidth 
estimation system—BRoute. Here “available bandwidth” 
refers to the residual bandwidth left on an end-to-end path; 
it is determined by the available bandwidth of the bottle- 
neck link, i.e., the link with smallest residual bandwidth. 
The goal of BRoute is to estimate the available bandwidth 
for any node-pair in a large system, with limited measure- 
ment overhead and limited cooperation among end nodes. 
BRoute is based on two observations. First, Hu et.al. [16] 
have observed that over 86% of Internet bottlenecks are 
within 4 hops from end nodes, i.e., on path edges. This sug- 
gests that bandwidth information for path edges can be used 
to infer end-to-end available bandwidth with high probabil- 
ity. Moreover, links near the end nodes are often shared by 
many paths, thus providing the opportunity to limit mea- 
surement overhead. This leads to the two key challenges in 
BRoute: how to measure the available bandwidth of path 
edges and how to quickly determine which edges a path 
uses. 

The primary contribution of this paper is the BRoute sys- 
tem architecture: we discuss in Section 2 how it leverages 
routing information to reduce available bandwidth estima- 
tion overhead. In Sections 4—6, we first use an extensive set 
of measurement to show that many Internet paths exhibit 
the properties that BRoute relies on, we then present an al- 
gorithm that uses AS-level source and sink tree information 
to infer network path edges, and we finally describe how 
we measure the available bandwidth near end nodes. We 
discuss related work and conclude in Sections 7 and 8. 


2 System Design 
2.1 BRoute Intuition 


The BRoute design is based on two important observations. 
First, most bottlenecks are on path edges, so for most paths 
we only need to obtain available bandwidth information for 
both edges of a path to estimate path available bandwidth. 
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Figure 1: End-segments and AS-level source/sink trees 


Second, relatively few routes exist near the source and des- 
tination compared with the core of the Internet, thus sim- 
plifying the problem of determining which edges a path 
takes, and which bottleneck it encounters. These observa- 
tions lead to the two main operations in BRoute. First, each 
node collects both routing and bottleneck information for 
the network “edge” to which it is attached, using traceroute 
and Pathneck [15], respectively. This information can be 
published, similar to a set of coordinates. Second, in or- 
der to estimate the available bandwidth between a source 
node and a sink node, any node can collect the routing and 
bottleneck information for the source and sink and use it to 
determine the route taken at the edges of the path, and thus 
the likely bottleneck location and available bandwidth. 


Before we describe BRoute in more detail, let us first de- 
fine what we mean by the “edge” of a path. It corresponds to 
the first & and the last N links of a complete IP level path; 
we will call these two partial paths the source-segment and 
sink-segment respectively. In this paper we will use EF = 
4, N = A since this captures most of the bottlenecks [16]. 
However, different values can be used. Formally, let the 
path from s to d be Path(s,d) = (ro = $,71,72,..51Tn = 
d), here r;(1 < i < n — 1) are routers on the path. Then 
the source-segment of Path(s,d) is srcSgmt(s,d) = 
(ro,171,72,173,14), and the sink-segment of Path(s, d) is 
sinkSgmt(d, s) = (Tn—4,1n—3;Tn—2;Tn—1;Tn)- The left 
graph of Figure 1 illustrates the source-segments for end 
nodes ag, bo and the sink-segments for end nodes co, do. 
The dashed lines indicate the omitted central part of the 
paths. In this paper, we also use the term end-segment to 
indicate either a source-segment or a sink-segment. 


If bottlenecks are on end-segments, we only need to con- 
sider the trees composed of the source-segments and sink- 
segments (called the source and sink tree), and we can ig- 
nore links within the “Internet Core” as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1. Each node can characterize both the structure and 
bandwidth properties of its source and sink tree. This in- 
formation can be published in a central location or using a 
publish-subscribe system. Other nodes can then use that 
information to estimate the bandwidth for the paths to- 
ward or from that node. In large systems, many paths will 
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share a same end-segment. For example, Path(ao, co) and 
Path(bo,co) share sink-segment (cg, C4, C2,C1,Co). This 
means that the measurement overhead is proportional to the 
number of end-segments, not the number of paths. Based 
on the data set discussed in Section 3, we found that, assum- 
ing source/sink trees with a depth of 4, Internet end nodes 
have on average only about 10 end-segments, so the over- 
head is linear in the number of system nodes. 

Besides identifying source and sink threes, BRoute needs 
to identify the source-segment and sink-segment for a path 
without direct measurement, i.e. identifying the leaves of 
the trees in Figure 1. BRoute does this using AS-level 
path information. Intuitively, for a pair of nodes s and 
d, if we know all the upstream AS paths from s (called 
the AS-level source tree or srcT'ree(s)) and all the down- 
stream AS paths toward d (called the AS-level sink tree 
or sinkTree(d)), then Path(s, d) should pass one of their 
shared ASes. For example, the right graph of Figure | illus- 
trates the upstream AS paths from ao, and the downstream 
AS paths toward co. Assume that A7 is the only shared AS 
then this means that path Path(ao, co) must pass through 
AZ, and we can use A7 to identify srcSgmt(ao,co) and 
sinkSgmt(co,@o). We will call the AS that is shared 
and on the actual path the common-AS. Of course, there 
will typically be multiple shared ASes between srcT ree(s) 
and sinkTree(d). We will discuss in Section 5.1 how to 
uniquely determine the common-AS. 


2.2 BRoute Architecture 


The BRoute architecture includes three components: sys- 
tem nodes, traceroute landmarks, and an information ex- 
change point. System nodes are Internet nodes for which 
we want to estimate available bandwidth; they are responsi- 
ble for collecting their AS-level source/sink trees, and end- 
segment available bandwidth information. Traceroute land- 
marks are a set of nodes deployed in specific ASes; they are 
used by system nodes to build AS-level source/sink trees 
and to infer end-segments. An information exchange point, 
such as a server or publish-subscribe system, collects mea- 
surement data from system nodes and the bandwidth esti- 
mation operations can then be carried by either the server 
or alternatively, by the querying client. For simplicity, we 
will assume the use of a BRoute server in this paper. 

BRoute leverages two existing techniques: bottleneck 

detection [15] and AS relationship inference [14, 26]. Bot- 
tleneck detection is used to measure end-segment band- 
width, and AS relationship information is used to infer the 
end-segments of a path. The operation of BRoute can be 
split into a pre-processing stage and a query stage (Fig- 
ure 2): 

e Pre-processing: In this stage, each system node con- 
ducts a set of traceroute measurements to the tracer- 
oute landmarks. Similarly, traceroute landmarks con- 
duct traceroutes toward system nodes. The system 
node then uses the traceroute information to construct 
AS-level source and sink trees. Next the system node 
identifies its source-segments and sink-segments and 
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Figure 2: BRoute System Architecture 


uses Pathneck to collect bandwidth information for 
each end-segment. This information is reported to the 
BRoute server. 

Query: Any node can query BRoute server for an es- 
timate of the available bandwidth between two sys- 
tem nodes—s to d. The BRoute server will first 
identify the common-AS between srcT'ree(s) and 
sinkTree(d). The common-AS is used to identify 
the end-segments srcSgmt(s, d) and sink Sgmt(d, s) 
of Path(s, d), and the BRoute server then returns the 
smaller of the available bandwidths for srcSgmt(s, d) 
and sinkSgmt(d, s) as the response to the query. 

A distinguishing characteristic of BRoute is that it uses AS- 
level source/sink tree computation to replace expensive net- 
work measurements. In the following four sections, we first 
describe the data sets used in our analysis, and we then elab- 
orate on three central features of BRoute: key properties of 
AS-level source and sink trees, end-segment inference, and 
end-segment bandwidth measurement. 


3 Data Collection 


The evaluation of the BRoute design uses five data sets: 
The BGP data set includes BGP routing tables down- 
loaded from the following sites on 01/04/2005: University 
of Oregon Route Views Project [8], RIPE RIS (Routing In- 
formation Service) Project [5], and the public route servers 
listed on [7]. These BGP tables include views from 190 
vantage points, which allow us to conduct a relatively gen- 
eral study of AS-level source/sink tree properties. 

The Rocketfuel data set is mainly used for IP-level anal- 
ysis of end-segments. We use the traceroute data collected 
on 12/20/2002 by the Rocketfuel project [24, 6], where 30 
Planetlab nodes are used to probe over 120K destinations. 
The Planetlab data set was collected by the authors using 
160 Planetlab nodes at different sites. It includes traceroute 
result from each node to all the other nodes and it is used to 
characterize AS-level sink tree properties. 

The AS-Hierarchy data set was downloaded from [1] to 
match our route data sets. It contains two snapshots: one 
from 01/09/2003 (the closest available data set to the Rock- 
etfuel data set in terms of measurement time), which is used 
for mapping Rocketfuel data set; the other from 02/10/2004, 
which is the latest snapshot available, and is used for map- 
ping BGP and Planetlab data sets. This data set uses the 
heuristic proposed by Subramanian et.al. [26] to rank all 
the ASes in the BGP tables used in the computation. 

The IP-to-AS data set was downloaded from [3]. Its IP-to- 
AS mapping is obtained using a dynamic algorithm, which 
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Figure 3: Maximal uphill/downhill path 


is shown to be better than results obtained directly from 
BGP tables [20]. 


4 AS-Level Source/Sink Tree 


In this section, we define AS-level source/sink trees and 
show that they are very similar to real tree structures. 


4.1 Definition 


The definition of AS-level trees is based on the ranking sys- 
tem from [26], where all ASes are classified into five tiers. 
Tier-1 includes ASes belonging to global ISPs, while tier- 
5 includes ASes from local ISPs. Intuitively, if two con- 
nected ASes belong to different tiers, they should have a 
provider-to-customer or customer-to-provider relationship; 
otherwise, they should have a peering or sibling relation- 
ship. To be consistent with the valley-free rule [14], we say 
that an AS with a smaller (larger) tier number is in a higher 
(lower) tier than an AS with a larger (smaller) tier number. 
An end-to-end path needs to first go uphill from low-tier 
ASes to high-tier ASes, then downhill until reaching the 
destination (see Figure 3). 


Formally, let Tier(u;) denote the tier number of AS 
u;, then an AS path (uo, u1,...,Un) is said to be valley- 
free iff there exist 1,j(0 < i < j < mn) satisfying: 
Tier(uo) > ... > Tier(uj1) > Tier(uj) = .. = 
Tier(u;) < Tier(uj41) < ... < Tier(un). The maximal 
uphill path is then (uo, wi, ..., uy), and the maximal down- 
hill path is (u;, wii, ..-, Un). The AS(es) in the highest tier 
{ui,..., uy} are called top-AS(es). 

We can now define the AS-level source tree for a node s 
as the graph srcTree(s) = (V,E), where V = {u,} in- 
cludes all the ASes that appear in one of the maximal uphill 
paths starting from s, and F = {(u;,u,;)|u; € Vu; © V} 
includes the directional links among the ASes in V, Le. 
(ui,u;) € E iff it appears in one of the maximal uphill 
paths starting from s. The AS-level sink tree is defined sim- 
ilarly, except that we use maximal downhill paths. 
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Figure 4: The tree proximities of the AS-level source/sink 
trees from the BGP data set 


4.2 Tree Structure 


In this subsection, we show that AS-level source/sink trees 
closely approximate tree structures. As we will see in the 
next section, this is important, since it allows BRoute to 
map the common-AS to a unique tree branch. There are two 
reasons why an AS-level source/sink tree may not be a tree. 
First, ASes in the same tier can have a peering or a sibling 
relationship, where data can flow in either direction; that 
can result in a loop in the AS-level source/sink tree. Second, 
customer-to-provider or provider-to-customer relationship 
can cross multiple tiers. 

To study how closely AS-level source/sink trees approx- 
imate real tree structures, we define the tree-proximity met- 
ric. For AS-level source trees it is defined as follows; the 
definition for AS-level sink trees is similar. We first ex- 
tract all maximal uphill paths from a data set that provides 
path information, for example, as obtained from BGP (BGP 
data set) or traceroute (Rocketfuel data set). This is done 
for each view point, where a view point is either a peering 
point (BGP data set) or a measurement source node (Rock- 
etfuel data set). We then count the number of prefixes cov- 
ered by each maximal uphill path, and use that number as 
the popularity measure of the corresponding maximal uphill 
path. Next we construct a tree by adding the maximal up- 
hill paths sequentially, starting from the most popular one. 
If adding a new maximal uphill path introduces non-tree 
links, i.e., gives a node a second parent, we discard that 
maximal uphill path. As a result, the prefixes covered by 
that discarded maximal uphill path will not be covered by 
the resulting tree. The tree proximity of the corresponding 
AS-level source tree is defined as the percentage of prefixes 
covered by the resulting tree. While this greedy method 
does not guarantee that we cover the largest number of pre- 
fixes, we believe it provides a reasonable estimate on how 
well an AS-level source tree approximates a real tree. 

Using the BGP data set, we can build an AS-level source 
tree for each of the 190 view points. The distribution of 
the tree proximities is shown as the solid curve in Figure 4. 
About 90% of the trees have a proximity over 0.95, and over 
99% are above 0.88. This shows that the AS-level source 
trees indeed resemble real trees. This conclusion is consis- 
tent with the finding by Battista et.al. [9], who noticed that 
a set of AS relationships can be found to perfectly match 
the partial view of BGP routes from a single vantage point. 

We also built AS-level sink trees using the BGP data set. 
We identified 87,877 prefixes that are covered by at least 


150 view points, i.e., for which we can get over 150 maxi- 
mal downhill paths. We picked the number “150” because 
it can give us a large number of trees. The results, illus- 
trated by the dot-dash curve in Figure 4, are very similar 
with those for AS-level source trees. Actually, the tree- 
proximity from sink trees are slightly better, which could 
be a result of the limited number of downstream routes used 
for the AS-level sink-tree construction. 

We repeated the same analysis for the Rocketfuel data 
set and reached similar conclusions. When looking at the 
causes for discarding a maximum uphill path during tree 
construction, we found that the second cause for violations 
of the tree property, i.e. the creation of multiple paths to 
reach a higher tier AS, was by far the most common rea- 
son. We speculate that these violations are caused by load- 
balancing-related routing policies such as MOAS (Multiple 
Origin AS) and SA (Selected Announced Prefixes). 

As a final note, we also looked at how to efficiently mea- 
sure AS-level source/sink tree. We found that if we deploy 
one landmark in each of the tier-1 and tier-2 ASes (totally 
237 ASes in the 02/10/2004 AS-Hierarchy data set), we can 
cover at least 90% of most AS-level source/sink trees. That 
suggests that 200-300 landmarks can do a reasonable job. 


5 End-Segment Inference 


We are now ready to describe two key operations of 
BRoute: how to pick the common-AS, and how to use 
the common-AS to identify the source-segment and sink- 
segment of a path. 


5.1 Selecting the Common-AS 


Algorithm: Typically, an AS-level source tree and an AS- 
level sink tree share multiple ASes. We use the following 
algorithm to choose one of them as the common-AS. Based 
on the fact that most AS-level routes follow the shortest AS 
path [19], the algorithm first searches for the shared ASes 
that are closest to the root ASes in both srcTree(s) and 
sinkTree(d). If we are left with multiple candidates, we 
pick the one that has the highest probability to appear on 
Path(s, d) in the measurement. We must also consider two 
special cases: (a) one or both root ASes can be shared, and 
(b) there may be no shared AS between the measured trees. 
For case (a), we return either one or both root ASes as the 
common-AS(es), while for case (b), we consider all ASes as 
shared, and we pick based on their occurrence probabilities. 
Evaluation: Given the data we have, we can use two meth- 
ods to evaluate the above algorithm. The first is to apply the 
algorithm on the AS-level source and sink trees described 
in Section 4.2. This method is straightforward and is used 
in the case study of BRoute discussed in Section 6. This 
method however has the drawback that it is based on limited 
downstream data, so the AS-level sink trees can be incom- 
plete. In this section we use a different method: we evaluate 
the algorithm using the srcTree(d) to replace the incom- 
plete sinkTree(d). The basis for this method is the obser- 
vation that the AS-level trees are only used to determine the 
end-segments of a path (we do not need the AS-level path 
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itself), and the AS-level source tree may be a good enough 
approximation of the AS-level sink tree for this restricted 
goal. This in fact turns out to be the case in our data sets. 
Using the BGP data set, we construct an AS-level source 
tree for each vantage point, infer the common-AS for each 
pair of vantage points, and then compare the result with 
the actual AS paths in the BGP tables. To make sure we 
have the correct path, we exclude those AS paths whose last 
AS is not the AS of the destination vantage point. For the 
15,383 valid AS paths, the common-AS algorithm selects 
the wrong common-AS for only 514 paths, i.e. the success 
rate is 97%. Furthermore, for the 14,869 correctly inferred 
common-ASes, only 15 are not top AS, which confirms our 
intuition that the common-AS inferred is typically a top- 
AS, where the maximal uphill and downhill paths meet. 


5.2 End-Segment Mapping 


Given that the AS-level source and sink trees closely follow 
a tree structure, the common-AS can be easily used to iden- 
tify a unique branch in both the AS-level source and sink 
tree. We now look at how well this AS-level tree branch 
can be used to determine IP-level end-segments of the path. 

Ideally, for any AS A € srcTree(s), we would like 
to see that all upstream paths from s that pass A share 
the same source-segment e. If this is the case, we say A 
is mapped onto e, and every time A is identified as the 
common-AS, we know that the source-segment of the path 
is e. In practice, upstream paths from s that pass A could 
go through different source-segments, due to reasons such 
as load-balance routing or multihoming. To quantify the 
differences among the source-segments that an AS can map 
onto, we define the coverage of source-segments as follows. 
Suppose AS A is mapped to k(k > 1) source-segments 
€1,€2,-.-,€k, each of which covers n(e;)(1 < i < k) 
paths that pass A. The coverage of e; is then defined as 
n(e;)/ ne n(e;). If we have n(e1) > n(e2) > ... > 
n(ez,), then e, is called the top-1 source-segment, e; and 
e€2 are called the top-2 source-segments, etc. In BRoute, 
we use 0.9 as our target coverage, i.e., if the top-1 source- 
segment e; has coverage over 0.9, we say A is mapped onto 
Ej. 

We use the Rocketfuel data set to analyze how many end- 
segments are needed to achieve 0.9 coverage. The 30 AS- 
level source trees built from this data set include 1687 ASes 
(the same AS in two different trees is counted twice), 1101 
of which are mapped onto a single source-segment (i.e. 
coverage of 1). Among the other 586 ASes (from 17 trees) 
that are mapped onto multiple source-segments, 348 can be 
covered using the top-1 source-segments, so in total, (1101 
+ 348 = 1449) (85%) ASes can be mapped onto a unique 
source-segment. If we allow an AS to be covered using the 
top-2 source-segments, this number increases to 98%, i.e., 
only 2% (17 ASes) cannot be covered. 

We used the Planetlab data set, which includes many 
downstream routes for each node, to look at the sink- 
segment uniqueness. We found that the above conclusion 
for source-segments also applies to sink-segment. Among 


the 99 nodes that have at least 100 complete downstream 
routes, 69 (70%) nodes have at least 90% of the ASes in 
their AS-level sink tree mapped onto top-1 sink-segments, 
while 95 (96%) nodes have at least 90% of their ASes 
mapped onto top-2 sink-segments. 

Based on these end-segment properties, we map the 
common-AS onto top-1 or top-2 end-segments. In the first 
case, we return the available bandwidth of the top-1 end- 
segment. In the second case, we return the average of the 
available bandwidth of the two top-2 end-segments as the 
path bandwidth estimate. This method will work well if 
the reason for having top-2 end-segments is load balancing, 
since the traffic load on both end-segments is likely to be 
similar. 


6 End-Segment Bandwidth Measurement 


BRoute uses Pathneck to measure end-segment bandwidth. 
Although Pathneck only provides available-bandwidth up- 
per or lower bounds for links on the path, it also pin- 
points the bottleneck location, so we know if the mea- 
sured path bandwidth applies to the source-segment or sink- 
segment. In BRoute, each node can easily use Pathneck 
to measure the available bandwidth bounds on its source- 
segments. However, to measure sink-segment bandwidth, 
system nodes need help from other nodes in the network. 

BRoute can collect end-segment bandwidths in two 
modes: infrastructure mode and peer-to-peer mode. In the 
infrastructure mode, we use bandwidth landmarks that have 
high downstream bandwidth to measure the sink-segment 
bandwidth of system nodes. The bandwidth landmarks 
can use the same physical machines as the traceroute land- 
marks. In this mode, a system node uses its AS-level source 
tree to pick a subset of bandwidth landmarks. The system 
node will use Pathneck to measure source-segment band- 
width, using the selected bandwidth landmarks as destina- 
tions. Similarly, the bandwidth landmarks, at the request of 
the system, will measure the sink-segment bandwidth using 
the system node as Pathneck’s destination. Clearly, each 
bandwidth landmark can only support a limited number of 
system nodes, but a back-of-envelop calculation shows that 
a bandwidth landmark with a dedicated Internet connection 
of 100Mbps can support at least 100K system nodes, as- 
suming the default Pathneck configuration. 

In the peer-to-peer mode, end-segment bandwidths are 
measured by system nodes themselves in a cooperative 
fashion. That is, each system node chooses a subset of other 
system nodes as peers to conduct Pathneck measurements, 
so as to cover all its end-segments. We use a simple greedy 
heuristic to find the sampling set. The main idea is to al- 
ways choose the path whose two end nodes have the largest 
number of un-measured end-segments. In the Planetlab 
data set, this algorithm finds a sampling set that includes 
only 7% of all paths, which shows it is indeed effective. 
The peer-to-peer mode scales well, but it needs to support 
node churn, which can be complicated. Also, some system 
nodes may not have sufficient downstream bandwidth to ac- 
curately measure the available bandwidth on sink-segments 
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of other system nodes. 

Based on the peer-to-peer mode, we conducted a case 
study of BRoute on Planetlab using the design of Figure 2. 
The results show that over 70% of paths have a common- 
AS inference accuracy over 0.9, and around 80% of paths 
have an available bandwidth inference error within 50%. 
Although not perfect, these results are encouraging consid- 
ering that available bandwidth is a very dynamic metric. 


7 Related Work 


BRoute is motivated by coordinate-based systems [22, 12] 
used for delay inference, but it does not explicitly con- 
struct a geometric space. BRoute instead leverages ex- 
isting work on AS relationships [14, 26] as described in 
Section 4.1. Recent work on AS relationships identifica- 
tion [9, 19] could help improve BRoute. For example, [19] 
shows how to infer the AS path for a pair of nodes using 
only access to the destination node. 

AS-level source/sink trees are an important part of the 
BRoute design. Others have also identified such tree struc- 
ture, but at the IP level. For example, Broido et.al. [10] 
pointed out that 55% of IP nodes in their data set are in 
trees. Recently, Donnet et.al. [13] propose the Doubletree 
algorithm, which uses an IP-level tree structure to reduce 
traceroute redundancy in IP-level topology discovery. Us- 
ing our terminology, the Doubletree is a combination of a 
source-node IP-level source tree and a destination-node IP- 
level sink tree. In contrast, BRoute leverages AS-level tree 
and we quantify how closely they approximate real trees. 

BRoute uses Pathneck [15] for bandwidth measurements 
since it also provides the bottleneck location. For dif- 
ferent application requirements, other bandwidth measure- 
ment tools [11, 21, 18, 17, 23, 25] can be used. In a broad 
sense, BRoute is a large-scale measurement infrastructure 
that uses information sharing to estimate available band- 
width efficiently. Several measurement architectures have 
been proposed, but they typically focus on ease of deploy- 
ment and of data gathering. A good survey can be found in 


[2]. 
8 Conclusion and Future Work 


In this paper, we presented the system architecture and pri- 
mary operations of BRoute—a large-scale bandwidth esti- 
mation system. We explain we take advantage of Internet 
route sharing, captured as AS-level source/sink trees, to re- 
duce bandwidth estimation overhead. We show that AS- 
level source/sink trees closely approximate a tree structure, 
and demonstrate how to use this AS-level information to in- 
fer end-segments, where most bottlenecks are located. In a 
small case study on Planetlab, 80% of the available band- 
width estimates obtained from BRoute are accurate within 
50%. 

Our BRoute study is only a first step towards a practical, 
scalable bandwidth estimation infrastructure. More work 
is needed in several areas. First, larger scale measurement 
studies are need to evaluate and refine BRoute. Second, we 


need to improve our understanding of several aspects of the 
algorithms, including end-segment inference, path available 
bandwidth estimation, and landmark selection. Finally and 
perhaps most importantly, we would like to deploy BRoute, 
both as a public service and as a platform for ongoing eval- 
uation and research. 
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Abstract 


If a host can send packets larger than an Internet path can 
forward, it relies on the timely delivery of Internet Control 
Message Protocol (ICMP) messages advising that the pac- 
ket is too big to forward. An ICMP Packet Too Big message 
reports the largest packet size — or Maximum Transmission 
Unit (MTU) — that can be forwarded to the next hop. The 
iterative process of determining the largest packet size sup- 
ported by a path by learning the next-hop MTU of each 
MTU-constraining link on the path is known as Path MTU 
Discovery (PMTUD). It is fundamental to the optimal oper- 
ation of the Internet. There is a perception that PMTUD is 
not working well in the modern Internet due to ICMP mes- 
sages being firewalled or otherwise disabled due to security 
concerns. This paper provides a review of modern PMTUD 
failure modes. We present a tool designed to help network 
operators and users infer the location of a failure. The tool 
provides fairly detailed information about each failure, so 
the failure can be resolved. Finally, we provide data on 
the failures that occurred on a large jumbo-capable network 
and find that although disabling ICMP messages is a prob- 
lem, many other failure modes were found. 


1 Introduction 


Given a volume of data to send, it is desirable to encap- 
sulate the data in the fewest number of packets possible, 
as “much of the cost of packetised communication is per- 
packet rather than per-probe” [1]. To send the fewest num- 
ber of packets possible, a host must determine the largest 
IP packet size — or Maximum Transmission Unit (MTU) 
— supported by the path. The iterative process to deter- 
mine the largest possible MTU on an end-to-end path by 
consecutively learning the next-hop MTU of each MTU- 
constraining link on the path is known as Path MTU Dis- 
covery (PMTUD). PMTUD allows a host or application to 
determine the largest IP packet size supported by an Inter- 
net path, and thus send the fewest number of packets. 


Path MTU Discovery is documented in RFC 1191 for 
IPv4 [2] and RFC 1981 for IPv6 [3]. An application or 
kernel determines the largest supported MTU on an Inter- 
net path in an iterative manner, starting with the outgoing 
interface’s MTU. It reduces the Path MTU each time a Pac- 
ket Too Big (PTB) message is received until the destination 
host is reached, using the next-hop MTU value included in 
each successive PTB message. When this approach to PM- 
TUD works, it allows an end host to quickly determine the 
Path MTU. There are, however, a number of well-known 
limitations of this technique [4], and work is in progress 
in the IETF to redefine the PMTUD method. This work 
discusses the current approach to PMTUD. 


The failure modes of PMTUD are often difficult to de- 
bug, as they are triggered by relatively large packets. For 
example, a TCP connection may be established through 
a path where a PMTUD failure exists, as the TCP three- 
way handshake involves small packets that are unlikely to 
trigger a PMTUD failure. However, a PMTUD failure is 
likely to occur when either end of the TCP connection at- 
tempts to send a packet that is larger than can be forwarded 
through the path without fragmentation. A scenario like 
this is likely to cause the TCP connection to stall for some 
period of time before either failing, sending smaller pack- 
ets, or allowing retransmitted packets to be fragmented. 


This work introduces a technique for inferring and de- 
bugging PMTUD failures which occur on the forward path. 
Our technique uses a traceroute-like method to infer the lo- 
cation of a failure and the maximum packet size which can 
be forwarded through it. The technique does not infer fail- 
ures that occur on the reverse path, such as the over-zealous 
firewalling of all inbound ICMP packets — including PTB 
messages — in order to protect a machine from security con- 
cerns related to ICMP or crude Denial of Service (DoS) 
attacks [5]. A recent study on the TCP behaviour of web- 
servers [6] found that PMTUD on the reverse path failed for 
17% of 81776 targets tested and 35% of 500 popular web- 
sites tested — presumably because of middle-boxes which 
blocked inbound ICMP to the web-servers. 
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The rest of this paper is organised as follows. We begin 
by reviewing some of the known PMTUD failures in Sec- 
tion 2. We then discuss the debugging techniques used in 
this work to infer the location and mode of a PMTUD fail- 
ure, and discuss the implementation of these techniques in 
our publicly available tool, scamper, in Section 3. In Sec- 
tion 4, we discuss the data collection that we did in support 
of this work, and then present some analysis of the results 
obtained in Section 5. Finally, we discuss a few anecdotes 
of strange behaviours we observed separate to the data col- 
lection for this study, before presenting our conclusions. 


2 Path MTU Discovery Failure Modes 


2.1 Router Configuration Issues 


The most well known PMTUD failure mode is the ICMP 
Black Hole discussed in RFC 2923 [4]. The ICMP Black 
Hole problem has two halves; routers which do not send 
PTB messages due to misconfiguration or implementation 
bugs, and hosts which do not receive PTB messages due 
to a middle-box or firewall filtering them. The problem 
of router misconfiguration was first documented in RFC 
1435 [7], where it was reported that code had been added 
to some routers to provide the capability to disable ICMP 
message generation in order to protect old BSD hosts, 
which were faulty in their handling of some ICMP mes- 
sages. The RFC recommended that router code be updated 
to exclude PTB messages from suppression, as that par- 
ticular message type did not trigger the faulty behaviour. 
However, it appears that this recommendation has either 
not been widely implemented, or operators are not using it. 
In the modern Internet, a router which does not send any 
ICMP message is almost certainly configured that way due 
to security concerns. 


2.2 MTU Mismatches 


An MTU mismatch occurs when a router and the path to 
the next-hop do not have a consistent understanding of the 
MTU. Specifically, a router believes that the path to the 
next hop is capable of forwarding packets larger than it ac- 
tually can. Such a mismatch causes PMTUD to fail be- 
cause the MTU change occurs below the IP layer, where a 
PTB message is not sent. A common scenario where this 
occurs is connecting a jumbo-capable gigabit Ethernet in- 
terface and a non-jumbo interface, which could be gigabit 
or fast Ethernet, across a switch. It can also occur if two 
jumbo interfaces are connected to a switch that does not 
support jumbo packets. The jumbo-capable Ethernet inter- 
face can send packets larger than 1500 bytes to the switch. 
However, the switch either cannot accept these packets, or 
cannot forward them to the next interface, and so the pack- 
ets are silently discarded. 


2.3. No Suggested Next-Hop MTU 


The original IPv4 ICMP protocol [8] did not define the 
next-hop MTU field that PMTUD relies on to determine 
the largest packet size supported to the next hop. The next- 
hop MTU field was first defined in RFC 1191 [2], and 
makes use of otherwise unused space in the ICMP mes- 
sage. Routers that do not set the next-hop MTU field in a 
PTB message are easily detected, as the unused space is set 
to zero. In the face of a PTB message without a suggested 
next-hop MTU, current practice in the NetBSD kernel — 
among others — is to determine the size of the packet that 
caused the PTB message by examining the length field re- 
turned with the IP header embedded in the PTB message 
and then select a smaller packet size from a table of known 
MTU values. 


2.4 Private Addressing 


Some operators choose to use RFC 1918 [9] private ad- 
dresses when numbering router interfaces in order to avoid 
using public addresses. The use of RFC 1918 addresses 
can cause PMTUD to fail if PTB messages are sent with 
an RFC 1918 source address, since packets with RFC 1918 
source addresses are often dropped by ingress filters at the 
network edge. 


2.5 Unspecified Implementation Bugs 


There are other possibilities of PMTUD failure modes re- 
lated to implementation bugs. For example, a router may 
send a PTB message with a suggested next-hop MTU larger 
than the size of the packet which caused it to be sent. Pos- 
sible causes of this failure mode include not sending the 
next-hop MTU field in network byte order, or a router not 
adjusting internal state correctly when adding or remov- 
ing headers. Other possible implementation bugs include: 
sending a PTB message with the embedded IP packet mod- 
ified in some way such that the PTB message is unable to be 
matched with an active connection or application; sending 
an ICMP error message without generating a valid ICMP 
checksum; and sending an ICMP error message that is not 
a PTB message when it should have been. 


3 Debugging Techniques 


We have implemented two forward path debugging tech- 
niques into scamper, our publicly available measurement 
tool. The initial goal of the PMTUD code in scamper was to 
enable the detection of IPv6-over-IPv4 tunnels when com- 
paring IPv4 and IPv6 paths between pairs of dual-stack 
nodes [10]. The code has evolved beyond this requirement, 
in part due to experiences in inferring tunnels in uncooper- 
ative paths. 
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To begin with, scamper conducts a standard traceroute 
with small UDP probes to unused ports. The purpose of 
this initial phase is to infer the forward IP path topology, 
determine which routers will provide ICMP feedback to 
small TTL-limited probes, and ensure that small probes 
are terminated somewhere in the path by an ICMP Des- 
tination Unreachable message so that scamper can distin- 
guish between large probes being silently discarded and all 
probes being silently discarded. After the traceroute com- 
pletes, scamper begins a PMTUD phase, where it solicits 
PTB messages in response to large probes until the desti- 
nation is reached. scamper infers that PMTUD has failed 
when it does not obtain an expected reply packet to a probe 
the size of the currently known Path MTU value. When a 
PMTUD failure is detected, it uses one of two debugging 
techniques to infer the location of the failure and the largest 
packet which can be forwarded. Before we describe the two 
debugging techniques in detail, we describe the process by 
which the next-hop MTU is inferred. 


3.1 Next-hop MTU Search 


The purpose of the next-hop MTU search is to infer the 
largest packet size which can be forwarded to the next-hop. 
The general strategy is to, as quickly as possible, reduce a 
search space bounded by the smallest packet size to obtain 
a valid response and the largest packet size to not obtain 
a valid response, to find the underlying next-hop MTU. A 
binary search is not well suited to this task, for two rea- 
sons. First, MTU values tend to cluster due to the fairly 
limited combinations of media MTU values and encapsula- 
tions commonly used. Second, each probe that is discarded 
without the source receiving any ICMP feedback incurs a 
timeout delay that is often at least an order of magnitude 
larger than the delay incurred when probing with a pac- 
ket that does obtain ICMP feedback. By default, scamper 
will retry a probe that obtains no ICMP feedback once, five 
seconds after sending the initial probe. In this scenario, a 
choice of probe size that does not obtain ICMP feedback in- 
curs a ten second penalty before a different probe size can 
be tried. In order to determine the actual next-hop MTU as 
quickly and efficiently as possible, scamper is pre-loaded 
with a table of known MTU values. 

When scamper begins a next-hop MTU search, it defines 
the lower bound by selecting an MTU in the table smaller 
than the failed probe, depending on three criteria. First, 
if the failed probe is larger than 1500 bytes, then scamper 
tries with a 1500 byte packet, as Ethernet is ubiquitous and 
likely to be the cause of an MTU restriction from larger 
frame sizes. Second, if the failed probe is larger than 1454 
bytes, then scamper tries with a 1454 byte probe because 
1454 is a lower bound of a series of MTU values that in- 
dicate some tunnel or encapsulation of IP over Ethernet. 
Otherwise, scamper selects the largest MTU from the table 


that is smaller than the size of the failed probe. The search 
for the initial lower bound is complete when ICMP feed- 
back is obtained; the upper bound is reduced each time a 
probe for the initial lower bound does not obtain feedback. 

After the lower bound is set, scamper then narrows the 
search space until it converges on the actual next-hop MTU. 
The approach to choosing a suitable probe size consists of 
three criteria, which are checked in order until a matching 
condition is found. First, if the lower bound of the search 
space is 1500 bytes or is a known MTU value in the table, 
and the upper bound is smaller than the next largest known 
MTU, then scamper probes with a packet one byte larger 
than the lower bound. The rationale for this is that if the 
search space is narrowed to within two entries in the MTU 
table, then there is a fair chance that the actual next-hop 
MTU is the current lower bound, and we can confirm this 
by sending a probe one byte larger. Second, if the next 
largest MTU in the table is smaller than the current upper 
bound, then scamper chooses this MTU as its next probe 
size. The rationale for this decision is that scamper can 
quickly determine the next-hop MTU if it is one of the val- 
ues in the table. Lastly, if scamper is working within two 
known MTU values, then it will resort to a binary search to 
determine the next-hop MTU. 


3.2 Inferring MTU without Feedback 


This technique is used to infer the next-hop MTU and lo- 
cation of a hop that does not send PTB messages when it 
should. This technique is used when scamper does not ob- 
tain ICMP feedback with large packets the size of the cur- 
rent working Path MTU value. The technique consists of 
two stages. The first stage is a next-hop MTU search to in- 
fer the largest packet that can be forwarded, as described in 
Section 3.1. The second stage is a Time-to-Live (TTL) or 
Hop-Limit (HLIM) search of the forward path to infer the 
hop where large packets are silently discarded by determin- 
ing the largest TTL or HLIM value that can be set in the IP 
header which still obtains an ICMP Time Exceeded mes- 
sage in response. This debugging technique is illustrated in 
Figure |. This technique can infer a series of failure modes 
which are difficult to distinguish from each other, as there 
are many reasons why a source host may not receive a PTB 
message, and we have incomplete information to defini- 
tively infer why. We can, however, use a few heuristics to 
narrow the failure modes down. 

If the farthest hop from which we obtain an ICMP Time 
Exceeded message with a large TTL-limited probe is im- 
mediately before a hop from which we obtain no ICMP 
Time Exceeded messages, we infer that the failure is likely 
to occur at the next hop either because all ICMP messages 
are disabled, or all ICMP responses from the router are be- 
ing filtered somewhere in the network, possibly due to the 
use of RFC 1918 addresses. If we are able to receive ICMP 
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Figure |: Inferring the MTU without feedback. An ICMP 
Black Hole exists between routers R1 and R3 where the 
MTU is restricted to 1480 bytes. A PMTUD failure is de- 
tected with probes | and 2, probes 3 to 10 infer that the 
next-hop MTU is 1480, and probes 11 to 14 infer that the 
large packets are probably being discarded at hop 2. 


Time Exceeded messages with small TTL-limited probes 
from adjacent hops but we only receive Time Exceeded 
messages with large probes from the first hop in the path, 
we infer that the failure mode is likely to be either due to an 
interface being configured to not send any ICMP Destina- 
tion Unreachable messages, or an MTU mismatch between 
the adjacent routers, or the PTB message originating from 
a different interface than the interface that sends Time Ex- 
ceeded messages — with a source address that causes the 
PTB message to be subsequently filtered. 


3.3. Inferring MTU with Invalid Feedback 


This technique is used when a PTB message is received 
in response to a large probe, but the next-hop MTU in- 
cluded in the PTB message is either not set, or is larger 
than the probe which triggered the message. This tech- 
nique uses a variation of the next-hop MTU search tech- 
nique described in Section 3.1; instead of using the absence 
of a PTB message to reduce the upper-bound of the search 
space, this technique uses the faulty PTB message. This 
method can converge on the actual next-hop MTU fairly 
rapidly if ICMP feedback is received for packets smaller 


than the next-hop MTU past the faulty router, as the test for 
each probe size costs one round-trip-time (RTT). We use 
a slightly different technique if the path does not provide 
ICMP feedback after the faulty router due to another fail- 
ure further in the path. When this occurs, scamper works 
progressively downwards through the MTU table soliciting 
faulty PTB messages rather than moving progressively up- 
wards, as it would normally do. This is because scamper 
has to time-out on a probe which does not obtain ICMP 
feedback before it can send another probe, which has a 
much larger cost than sending packets which trigger faulty 
PTB messages. 


3.4 Limitations 


As the techniques we described rely on ICMP messages as 
feedback, they can be unreliable when ICMP rate-limiting 
is encountered. By default, scamper will send each probe 
twice before trying another probe type, with a five second 
timeout between each attempt. If two successive probes do 
not receive ICMP feedback due to rate-limiting, we may in- 
fer an incorrect next-hop MTU, or infer the wrong location 
of a failure, or infer a failure where one does not exist. 


4 Methodology 


We collected PMTUD failure data from two IPv4 hosts 
with 9000-byte MTU interfaces connected to networks that 
peer with Internet2, which itself is 9000-byte clean through 
the core, on April 28th 2005. The first location was from 
NYSERNet in New York, and the second was an Internet2 
measurement machine in Chicago. The target list consists 
of 147 NLANR AMP machines, which are typically either 
on university campuses connected to the Internet2 network, 
or connected to networks that peer with Internet2. Most of 
the AMP machines connect to their host network with an 
Intel Pro100 Ethernet interface, which is capable of send- 
ing 1500 byte IP packets. Some have Gigabit Ethernet in- 
terfaces which are capable of sending IP packets larger than 
1500 bytes, but are not configured to do so. The purpose of 
this dataset is to understand PMTUD failures on networks 
that can natively carry jumbo packets, and thus will require 
fragmentation at least at the edge of the campus network 
closer to each individual AMP machine. 


5 Results 


Of the 147 AMP machines in each dataset, we were able 
to complete a traceroute to at least 134 machines, or 91% 
of the target list. However, we inferred a PMTUD failure 
for 30% of the reachable machines. A summary of the fail- 
ures is presented in Table 1. We categorised the failures 
into four groups: failure points where no ICMP messages 
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Dataset ——idL_WNYSERNeteast 


Location: New York, NY 
Hostname: east.nysernet.org 
Date / Time: Apr 28 2005, 21:50 EDT 
Target Count: 147 
Reachable: 136 (92.5%) 
PMTUD Failures: 41 (30.1%) 

No ICMP messages: 6 (6 unique) 

No PTB messages: 26 (17 unique) 
Incorrect PTB messages: 2 (2 unique) 
Target MTU Mismatch: 7 (7 unique) 





Chicago, IL 


nms 1|-chin.abilene.ucaid.edu 
Apr 28 2005, 20:10 CDT 


147 
134 (91.2%) 
40 (29.9%) 
5 (5 unique) 
27 (18 unique) 
2 (2 unique) 
6 (6 unique) 


4 (4 unique) 
13 (13 unique) 
2 (2 unique) 
6 (6 unique) 


7 unique 
22 unique 
2 unique 
7 unique 


Table 1: Summary of the two data collections. 30% of reachable targets had a PMTUD failure. 


are received (7), failure points where no PTB message is 
received (22), failure points where a PTB message is re- 
ceived with an incorrect next-hop MTU (2), and target ma- 
chines which have an MTU mismatch with a router on their 
subnet (7). We identify a failure point by the IP addresses 
either side of the fault in the IP path. For example, the fail- 
ure point would be identified as being between R1 and R3 
in Figure 1. For each fault, we approached the technical 
and administrative contacts for the relevant AMP machine 
if the fault was determined to be local to that campus, or 
the operators of the relevant transit network. 


We inferred seven failure points from which we did not 
receive any ICMP messages; of these, six were at routers 
where the next-hop MTU was inferred to be 1500 bytes, 
while the seventh had a next-hop MTU of 1536 bytes. One 
failure appeared to be caused by two successive routers in 
the path that both sent ICMP messages with a source ad- 
dress of 127.0.0.1, which were then discarded by a filter 
close to both of our measurement hosts. Similarly, an- 
other router located at the campus border used RFC 1918 
addresses to number its interfaces, which also caused all 
ICMP messages from it to be filtered out. Another fail- 
ure was caused by a BGP routing issue that, despite the 
fact that end-to-end connectivity was available, a signifi- 
cant portion of the routers on the forward path had no route 
back to the source host. This included one router which 
was therefore unable to send a PTB message to the source 
to signal that it was sending packets which were too big to 
forward. Finally, one other was due to a firewall designed 
to protect systems from security exploits by blocking all 
packets with a source or destination address matching par- 
ticular addresses, including the addresses of core routers. 


We found 22 hops from which we received ICMP Time 
Exceeded messages, but did not receive PTB messages 
when it was inferred that we should have. Sixteen of these 
hops had a next-hop MTU of 1500 bytes, accounting for 
just over two-thirds of the failures. Due to the method of 
counting hops where a failure occurs, the actual number 
of unique failure locations is a little less, as there is some 


repetition in the source address of some failure points. We 
determined that there were 20 failure locations. Two points 
were upgraded before a diagnosis could be obtained. We 
obtained a technical diagnosis of each fault for seven fail- 
ures; three reported that they had disabled ICMP Destina- 
tion Unreachable messages, while the other four were the 
result of an MTU mismatch or misconfiguration. For the 
11 other failures for which we do not have a technical diag- 
nosis, we probed the particular routers with a UDP probes 
to unused ports, in order to determine if they had disabled 
Destination Unreachable messages or not. Eight systems 
did not reply with a Destination Unreachable message. 

We found two hops at one location from which we re- 
ceived a PTB message, but the next-hop MTU reported in 
the message was incorrect. The particular router would 
send a PTB message with a suggested next-hop MTU of 
4586. It was, however, unable to forward packets larger 
than 4472 bytes to the next hop. 

Seven targets were inferred to be on a subnet where 
nodes did not have a consistent agreement regarding the 
MTU. Two of the seven AMP targets with an MTU mis- 
match were able to receive IP packets larger than 1500 
bytes, despite their use of 1500 byte MTU interfaces. One 
was able to receive packets up to 2016 bytes, while the 
other was able to receive packets up to 1506 bytes. We 
established that IP packets were arriving complete at these 
monitors by examining the probe packets with tcpdump. 


6 Two Anecdotes 


As discussed in Section 3.3, we implemented a technique to 
infer the correct next-hop MTU when a router sends a PTB 
message with an invalid next-hop MTU. The data included 
in this paper did not include such a failure, although we 
encountered one when implementing our tool. The router 
in question was located in New York City in the network 
of a large Internet Service Provider. For packet sizes be- 
tween 4458 and 4470 bytes, the router would return a PTB 
message with an invalid next-hop MTU of 4470. Initial at- 
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tempts to determine the cause of what appeared to be a bug 
were difficult. Initially, we were told the fault was some- 
how related to the next-hop having an MPLS header with 
room for three 4-byte MPLS labels. It was also suggested 
that the fault could be a particular known router bug, al- 
though the bug number suggested seems unrelated. At this 
time we have been unable to determine the cause of the 
fault, and are pursuing this matter with a router vendor. 

Unspecified router bugs can also prevent PMTUD from 
succeeding, as discussed in Section 2.5. During the course 
of scamper’s development, we found an IPv6 router which 
appeared to route IPv6 packets over an IPv6-in-IPv4 tunnel 
with an MTU of 1480 bytes. However, for IPv6 packets 
larger than 1480 bytes, we did not receive any PTB mes- 
sages. Rather, it sent two Destination Unreachable, No 
Route messages. The first message was returned with the 
IPv6 probe packet intact and caused scamper to cease PM- 
TUD to the target beyond it. The second message — which 
we picked up by accident while monitoring all ICMPv6 
packets into the machine — was unable to be matched to 
any probe we sent, as the encapsulated probe packet had the 
source and destination port fields zeroed out. We contacted 
the site responsible and reported the fault. To our knowl- 
edge, the fault was never identified and corrected, and went 
away when the particular path was replaced with a native 
IPv6 path. 


7 Conclusion 


The consensus is that Path MTU Discovery — in its current 
form — is unreliable due to it relying on the timely delivery 
of PTB messages, which are disabled or firewalled in many 
networks. We hypothesise that these failures go unnoticed 
in routine operational testing and monitoring, as they are 
only noticeable with larger probe packets. The default size 
of probe packets sent using traceroute and ping is too small 
to trigger PMTUD failures, and in the absence of packet 
loss with these basic connectivity measures, it is tempting 
to declare a path as fully operational. 

In this paper, we presented a series of debugging tech- 
niques which infer PMTUD failures on the forward path. 
Using our implementation, we collected data on PMTUD 
failures found in jumbogram-capable networks. We found 
that of the reachable targets, 30% had a failure that would 
prevent efficient end-to-end communication from taking 
place. Less than half of these failures were caused by a 
configuration decision to disable the ICMP messages that 
are necessary for PMTUD to work. As the Internet MTU 
is raised, particularly as jumbo-capable Ethernet interfaces 
become more commonplace and jumbo transit services are 
offered, it seems likely that the classical PMTUD meth- 
ods will continue to be strained. Until the new approach to 
PMTUD is completed and widely deployed amongst end- 
hosts, we believe our tool is a useful operational utility. 
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Abstract 


In recent years, the standards community has devel- 
oped techniques for traversing NAT/firewall boxes with 
UDP (that is, establishing UDP flows between hosts behind 
NATs). Because of the asymmetric nature of TCP connec- 
tion establishment, however, NAT traversal of TCP is more 
difficult. Researchers have recently proposed a variety of 
promising approaches for TCP NAT traversal. The success 
of these approaches, however, depend on how NAT boxes 
respond to various sequences of TCP (and ICMP) packets. 
This paper presents the first broad study of NAT behavior 
for a comprehensive set of TCP NAT traversal techniques 
over a wide range of commercial NAT products. We devel- 
oped a publicly available software test suite that measures 
the NAT’s responses both to a variety of isolated probes 
and to complete TCP connection establishments. We test 
sixteen NAT products in the lab, and 93 home NATs in the 
wild. Using these results, as well as market data for NAT 
products, we estimate the likelihood of successful NAT 
traversal for home networks. The insights gained from this 
paper can be used to guide both design of TCP NAT traver- 
sal protocols and the standardization of NAT/firewall be- 
havior, including the IPv4-IPv6 translating NATs critical 
for IPv6 transition. 


1 Introduction 


Network address and port translators (NATs) and firewalls 
break the IP connectivity model by preventing hosts out- 
side the protected network! from initiating a connection 
with a host inside the protected network. If both endpoints 
are protected by their respective NAT or firewall, ordinary 
TCP cannot be established since the end initiating the TCP 
is outside the other end’s NAT”. This is true even if the con- 
nection would be allowed according to each end’s firewall 
security policy. For instance, if the firewall policy is that in- 


*This work is supported in part by National Science Foundation grant 
ANI-0338750 


ternal hosts may initiate TCP connections, and both hosts 
wish to initiate. Recent work has proposed work-arounds 
that establish a TCP connection without the use of proxies 
or tunnels [9, 5, 3, 6]. This is accomplished by setting up 
the necessary connection-state on the NAT through a care- 
fully crafted exchange of TCP packets. However, not all 
NATs in the wild react the same way, causing these ap- 
proaches to fail in various cases. Understanding such be- 
havior in NATs and measuring how much they detract from 
the original goal of universal connectivity in the Internet is 
crucial to integrating them cleanly into the architecture. 


The Internet architecture today is vastly different from 
that envisioned when TCP/IP was designed. Firewalls and 
NATs often make it impossible to establish a connection 
even if it does not violate policy. For instance, Alice and 
Bob may disallow unsolicited connections by hiding be- 
hind a NAT or configuring their firewalls to drop inbound 
SYN packets. Yet when both Alice and Bob agree to estab- 
lish a connection there is no way to do so without recon- 
figuring their NAT since Alice’s SYN is dropped by Bob’s 
NAT and vice versa. Even so, NATs and firewalls have be- 
come a permanent part of the network infrastructure and 
will continue to remain so for a long time. Even if IPv6 is 
deployed globally, IPv4-IPv6 NATs will be needed during 
the lengthy transition, and IPv6 firewalls will be needed for 
security. As a result, mechanisms that enable two consent- 
ing hosts behind NATs to communicate with each other are 
needed. 


This problem has been solved for UDP by STUN [15]. 
In STUN, Alice sends a UDP packet to Bob. Although this 
packet is dropped by Bob’s NAT, it causes Alice’s NAT to 
create local state that allows Bob’s response to be directed 
to Alice. Bob then sends a UDP packet to Alice. Alice’s 
NAT considers it part of the first packet’s flow and routes 
it through, while Bob’s NAT considers it a connection ini- 
tiation and creates local state to route Alice’s responses. 
This approach is used by Skype, a popular VoIP applica- 
tion [2]. Unfortunately, establishing TCP is more compli- 
cated. Once Alice sends her SYN packet, her OS stack 
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as well as her NAT expect to receive a SYNACK packet 
from Bob in response. However, since the SYN packet 
was dropped, Bob’s stack doesn’t generate the SYNACK. 
Proposed workarounds to the problem are complicated, 
their interactions with NATs in the wild are poorly under- 
stood, and the extent to which they solve the problem is not 
known. Consequently applications such as the file-transfer 
module in Skype use contraindicated protocols like UDP. 
While such approaches may work, we believe it is impor- 
tant that wherever possible, applications use the native OS 
TCP stack. This is in part to avoid increasingly complex 
protocol stacks, but more importantly because TCP stacks 
have, over the years, been carefully optimized for high per- 
formance and congestion friendliness. 

Overall this work makes four contributions. First, we 
identify and describe the complete set of NAT character- 
istics important to TCP NAT traversal. Second, we mea- 
sure the prevalence both of these individual characteristics 
and of the success rate of peer-to-peer TCP connections for 
the various proposed approaches. Third, based on these 
measurements, we suggest modifications to the proposed 
approaches. Fourth, we provide public-domain software 
toolkit that can be used to measure NATs as they evolve, 
and as the basis of TCP NAT traversal in P2P applications. 
Altogether we provide insights for application developers 
into the inherent tradeoffs between implementation com- 
plexity and NAT-traversal success rate. Finally, our results 
can be used to guide the standardization process of NATs 
and firewalls, making them more traversal friendly without 
circumventing security policies. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
discusses the proposed TCP NAT-traversal approaches. 
Section 3 and Section 4 explain our setup for testing NATs 
and the observed NAT behavior. Section 5 analyzes port- 
prediction and Section 6 analyzes peer-to-peer TCP estab- 
lishment. Section 7 discusses related work. Section 8 con- 
cludes the paper. 


2 TCP NAT-Traversal 


In this section we discuss the TCP NAT-traversal ap- 
proaches that have been proposed in recent literature. In 
all the approaches, both ends initiate a TCP connection. 
The outbound SYN packet from each host creates the nec- 
essary NAT state for its own NATs. Each approach then 
reconciles the two TCP attempts into a single connection 
through different mechanisms as described in this section. 
The address and port to which these original SYNs are sent 
is determined through port prediction. Port prediction al- 
lows a host to guess the NAT mapping for a connection be- 
fore sending the outbound SYN and is discussed in detail 
later. The approaches also require some coordination be- 
tween the two hosts. This is accomplished over an out-of- 
band channel such as a connection proxied by a third party 


or a UDP/STUN session. Once the direct TCP connec- 
tion is established, the out-of-band channel can be closed. 
The reconciliation mechanism used triggers different be- 
havior in different NATs causing the proposed approaches 
to fail in many instances. In addition, it is possible for ei- 
ther endpoint to be behind multiple NATs in serial? . In such 
cases the behavior observed is a composite of the behav- 
ior of all the NATs and firewalls in the path. For brevity 
we shall overload the term ‘NAT’ to mean the composite 
NAT/firewall. 


2.1 STUNT 


In [9], the authors propose two approaches for traversing 
NATs. In the first approach, illustrated in Figure 1(a), both 
endpoints send an initial SYN with a TTL? high enough to 
cross their own NATs, but small enough that the packets are 
dropped in the network (once the TTL expires). The end- 
points learn the initial TCP sequence number used by their 
OS’s stack by listening for the outbound SYN over PCAP 
or a RAW socket. Both endpoints inform a globally reach- 
able STUNT server of their respective sequence numbers, 
following which the STUNT server spoofs a SYNACK to 
each host with the sequence numbers appropriately set. 
The ACK completing the TCP handshake goes through the 
network as usual. This approach has four potential prob- 
lems. First, it requires the endhost to determine a TTL 
large enough to cross its own NATs and low enough to not 
reach the other end’s NAT. Such a TTL does not exist when 
the two outermost NATs share a common interface. Sec- 
ond, the ICMP TTL-exceeded error may be generated in re- 
sponse to the SYN packet and be interpreted by the NAT as 
a fatal error. Third, the NAT may change the TCP sequence 
number of the initial SYN such that the spoofed SYNACK 
based on the original sequence number appears as an out- 
of-window packet when it arrives at the NAT. Fourth, it 
requires a third-party to spoof a packet for an arbitrary ad- 
dress, which may be dropped by various ingress and egress 
filters in the network. These network and NAT issues are 
summarized in Table 1. 


In the second approach proposed in [9], similar to the 
one proposed in [5], only one endhost sends out a low-TTL 
SYN packet. This sender then aborts the connection at- 
tempt and creates a passive TCP socket on the same address 
and port. The other endpoint then initiates a regular TCP 
connection, as illustrated in Figure 1(b). As with the first 
case, the endhost needs to pick an appropriate TTL value 
and the NAT must not consider the ICMP error a fatal er- 
ror. It also requires that the NAT accept an inbound SYN 
following an outbound SYN — a sequence of packets not 
normally seen. 
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Figure 1: Packets generated by various TCP NAT-traversal approaches. Solid lines are TCP/IP and ICMP packets pertaining to the 
connection attempt while dotted lines are control messages sent over an out-of-band channel. 
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Table 1: NAT and network issues encountered by various TCP NAT-traversal approaches as well as the implementation issues we 


encountered. 


2.2 NATBlaster 


In [3], the authors propose an approach similar to the first 
STUNT approach but do away with the IP spoofing re- 
quirement (Figure l(c)). Each endpoint sends out a low- 
TTL SYN and notes the TCP sequence number used by the 
stack. As before, the SYN packet is dropped in the mid- 
dle of the network. The two hosts exchange the sequence 
numbers and each crafts a SYNACK packet the other ex- 
pects to receive. The crafted packet is injected into the net- 
work through a RAW socket; however, this does not consti- 
tute spoofing since the source address in the packet matches 
the address of the endpoint injecting the packet. Once the 
SYNACKs are received, ACKs are exchanged completing 
the connection setup. As with the first STUNT approach, 
this approach requires the endpoint to properly select the 
TTL value, requires the NAT to ignore the ICMP error and 
fails if the NAT changes the sequence number of the SYN 
packet. In addition, it requires that the NAT allow an out- 
bound SYNACK immediately after an outbound SYN — an- 


other sequence of packets not normally seen. 


2.3. Peer-to-Peer NAT 


In [6], the authors take advantage of the simultaneous open 
scenario defined in the TCP specifications [13]. As illus- 
trated in Figure 1(d), both endpoints initiate a connection 
by sending SYN packets. If the SYN packets cross in the 
network, both the endpoint stacks respond with SYNACK 
packets establishing the connection. If one end’s SYN ar- 
rives at the other end’s NAT and is dropped before that 
end’s SYN leaves that NAT, the first endpoint’s stack ends 
up following TCP simultaneous open while the other stack 
follows a regular open. In the latter case, the packets on 
the wire look like the second STUNT approach without the 
low-TTL and associated ICMP. While [6] does not use port- 
prediction, the approach can benefit from it when available. 
As with the second STUNT approach, it requires that the 
NAT accept an inbound SYN after an outbound SYN. In 
addition, the approach requires the endhost to retry failed 
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connection attempts in a tight loop until a timeout occurs. 
If instead of dropping the SYN packet, a NAT responds to it 
with a TCP RST then this approach devolves into a packet 
flood until the timeout expires. 


2.4 Implementation 


We implemented all the above approaches on both Linux 
and Windows. We also developed a Windows device 
driver that implements the functionality required by the 
approaches that are not natively supported by Windows. 
The first STUNT approach requires superuser privileges 
under both Windows and Linux to overhear the TCP SYN 
packet on the wire and learn its sequence number. In or- 
der to set the TTL on the first SYN packet, we use the 
IP_TTL socket option under Linux and our driver under 
Windows. We also implemented the STUNT server and 
host it behind an ISP that does not perform egress filter- 
ing in order to spoof arbitrary addresses. While the server 
was able to spoof most SYNACKs, it was not successful 
in spoofing SYNACKs where both the source and destina- 
tion were in the same administrative domain and the do- 
main used ingress filtering. When possible, we install an 
additional STUNT server inside such domains. The second 
STUNT approach requires the driver to set the TTL un- 
der windows. The NATBlaster approach requires superuser 
privileges to learn the sequence number of the SYN and in- 
ject the crafted SYNACK through a RAW socket. Due to 
a restriction introduced in Windows XP SP2, the approach 
requires the driver to inject this packet. The P2PNAT ap- 
proach requires the OS to support TCP simultaneous open; 
this is supported under Linux and Windows XP SP2 but 
not by Windows XP prior to SP2. On Windows XP SP1 
and earlier our driver adds support for this. These imple- 
mentation issues are summarized in Table 1. 





We found that setting the TTL is problematic under Win- 
dows; therefore, we consider the consequences of not us- 
ing it. If the TTL is not reduced, the first SYN sent by one 
of the hosts reaches the other end’s NAT before that end’s 
SYN exits the same NAT. The NAT can either silently drop 
the inbound packet, or respond with an ICMP unreachable 
error or a TCP RST/ACK. The response, if any, may trigger 
transitions in the sender’s NAT and OS stack unaccounted 
for by the approach. If the TTL for the other end’s SYN 
packet is not reduced either, the SYN may reach the in- 
tended destination triggering unforeseen transitions. The 
behavior may be favorable to the ultimate goal if, for in- 
stance, it triggers a TCP simultaneous-open, or it may be 
detrimental if it confuses the stack or NAT. We implement 
modified versions of the above approaches that do not use 
low TTLs. The network and implementation issues corre- 
sponding to the modified approaches are listed in Table 1. 
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Figure 2: A possible experiment setup for STUNT. Client com- 
ponent is behind multiple NATs and the server component is out- 
side all of them. The behavior determined by STUNT is the com- 
posite of the individual NAT behaviors. 
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Table 2: NATs tested in the lab, chosen to represent a variety of 
brands and implementations. 
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3 Experiment Setup 


We have defined the STUNT client-server protocol that 
both tests NAT/firewall behavior and assists in establish- 
ing TCP connections between NAT’ ed peers. A complete 
protocol description is available in [7]. The protocol is im- 
plemented by our test applications comprising a client com- 
ponent and server component. As shown in Figure 2, the 
client is run on a host behind one or more NATs while the 
server is external to all of them. The STUNT test client 
detects the composite behavior of all the NATs and fire- 
walls between the client and the server. While both the 
test client and server require superuser privileges to analyze 
raw packets on the wire, the requirement can be dropped 
for the client in exchange for a small loss in functionality. 
The server, in addition, requires at least two network in- 
terfaces to properly differentiate between various NAT port 
allocation algorithms in use. The tests performed by the 
client and the NAT characteristics inferred from them are 
described later in Section 4. 

We used the client to test a diverse set of sixteen NATs in 
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Market 
Brand Sample | Survey 


Buffalo Technologies 10.9% 
s05% | 209% 





Table 3: Observed market share of NAT brands in our sample set 
and worldwide SOHO/Home WLAN market share of each brand 
in Q1 2005 according to Synergy Research Group 


the lab (Table 2). These include one of each brand of NAT 
that we could find in online stores in the United States. The 
NATs tested also include software NAT implementations in 
popular operating systems. In each lab test the client host 
was the only host internal to the NAT and the server was on 
the same ethernet segment as the external interface of that 
NAT. The client host was set to not generate any network 
traffic other than that caused by the test client. 

In addition to these lab tests, we also tested NAT boxes 
in the wild. The main reason for this was to expose our test 
software to a wider range of scenarios than we could repro- 
duce in the lab, thus improving its robustness and increas- 
ing our confidence in its operation. In addition, it provided 
a sample, albeit small, of what types of NAT we can ex- 
pect to see in practice. For this test, we requested home 
users to run the test client. This tested 93 home NATs 
(16 unique brands) being used by CS faculty and students 
at Cornell and other universities. Test traffic was in addi- 
tion to typical network activity on the client host and other 
hosts behind the NAT and included web browsing, instant 
messaging, peer-to-peer file-sharing, email etc. The result- 
ing data draws from a mix of NAT brands with both new 
and old models and firmware; however, it admits a bias 
in the selection of NATs given the relatively small user 
base with most of them living in the north-eastern United 
States. This discrepancy is evident in Table 3, where the 
observed popularity of brands in our sample is listed under 
‘Sample’ and the worldwide SOHO/Home WLAN mar- 
ket share of the brands in the first quarter of 2005 as per 
the Synergy Research Group [18] is listed under ‘Market 
Survey’. In particular, Buffalo Technologies and Netgear 
were under-represented in our sample and the percentage 
of other brands was significantly higher. The full list of 
home NATs tested is available in [8]. 


4 NAT TCP Characteristics 


In this section, we identify how different NATs affect TCP 
NAT-traversal approaches. We identify five classifications 
for NAT behavior; namely, NAT mapping, endpoint packet 
filtering, filtering response, TCP sequence number preserv- 
ing, and TCP timers. The classifications and the possible 
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Table 4: Important categories distinguishing various NATs. 
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Figure 3: TCP connections established to find NAT Mapping 
classification. Client uses the same local IP address and port a:p 
to connect three times to two ports Q and R on two servers at IP 
addresses B and C. The pattern of mapped address and port for 
each connection determines the NAT Mapping classification. 


values that a NAT can receive in each class are listed in 
Table 4. We use the STUNT testing client and server de- 
scribed earlier in Section 3 to classify a collection of six- 
teen NATs in the lab and ninety-three NATs in the wild. 
The full set of test results with a wider set of classifications 
is available in [8]. 


4.1 NAT Mapping 


A NAT chooses an external mapping for each TCP con- 
nection based on the source and destination IP and port. 
Some NATs reuse existing mappings under some condi- 
tions while others allocate new mappings every time. The 
NAT Mapping classification captures these differences in 
mapping behavior. This knowledge is useful to endhosts at- 
tempting to traverse NATs since it allows them to to predict 
the mapped address and port of a connection based on pre- 
vious connections. For UDP, it is known that some NATs 
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Classification NB: NB:Address | NB: NB: NB: NB: 
Independent | and Port; Connection, Connectiongy Port, Address 1 


Table 5: NAT Mapping test behavior observed. Nat1—5 show the 5 different mapping patterns that are observed in practice. Nat6 is a 





possible mapping pattern that has not been observed in our sample set. 


assign a fixed address and port for all connections originat- 
ing from a fixed source address and port [15]. We test for 
similar behavior for TCP in the STUNT client. The client 
establishes 12 connections in close succession from a fixed 
local address and port a:p to various server addresses and 
ports as shown in Figure 3 and tabulated in Table 5. Each 
connection is closed before the next is initiated. The server 
echoes back the mapped address and port it perceives to 
the client. The test is repeated multiple times for different 
choices of the local port. 


We notice several distinct patterns among the mapped 
ports shown as Nat1—Nat6 in Table 5. Let the mapping al- 
located for the first connection be called A: P for each NAT. 
Natl reuses this mapping as long as the client source ad- 
dress and port of a new connection matches that of the first 
connection. We classify this behavior as NB:Independent 
since the mapping is determined only by the source address 
and port and is independent of the destination address and 
port. This is equivalent to cone behavior in [15] extended 
to include TCP. Nat2 reuses the mapping only if both the 
source and destination address and port for the new connec- 
tion match the first connection. Such NATs are classified 
NB:Address and Port, since both the destination address 
and port affect the mapping. The subscript ‘;’ signifies that 
the difference between new mappings, denoted by 4, is 1. 
[17] shows that for UDP, 6 is fixed for many NATs and is 
usually | or 2. We find that the same holds for TCP as well, 
however, all of the NATs we encountered have 6 = 1. Nat3 
allocates a new mapping for each new connection, how- 
ever, each new mapping has port 6 = 1 higher than the 
previous port. We classify Nat3 as NB:Connection,. Nat4, 
like Nat3, allocates a new mapping for each TCP connec- 
tion but there is no discernable pattern between subsequent 
mappings. We classify such NATs NB: Connection where 
the subscript ‘y’ indicates a random 6. Nat5 is a variation 
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Table 6: NAT mapping types observed in a set of 16 NATs in the 
lab, and that estimated for NATs in the wild based on our sampling 
of 87 home NATs and worldwide market shares. 


of Nat2 where the mapping is reused if the destination port 
matches in addition to the source address and port. Nat6 
is similar except the destination address needs to match in- 
stead of the port. Together Nat5 and Nat6 are classified 
NB:Port, and NB:Address, respectively. NATs 2-6 display 
symmetric behavior as per [15]. 

Table 6 shows the relative proportion of each type of 
NAT. Column 2 shows the number of NATs from our 
testbed of sixteen NATs that were classified as a particular 
type. A majority of them are NB:Independent. The only 
one that is NB:Connectiong is the NAT implementation in 
OpenBSD’s pf utility. We also noticed that our Netgear 
RP614 NAT with firmware 5.13 is NB:Connection,, how- 
ever, more recent Netgear NATs such as MR814V2 with 
firmware 5.3.05 are NB:Independent. Column 3 estimates 
the behavior of NATs in the wild. The estimates are com- 
puted by taking the proportion of each type and brand of 
NAT from eighty-seven home NATs sampled and scaling 
them with a correction factor chosen to overcome the bias 
in our sample. The correction factor for each brand is the 
ratio between the surveyed and observed market shares pre- 
sented in Table 3. The factor serves to increase the contri- 
bution of under-represented brands in the estimated result 
and decrease the contribution of over-represented brands. 
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Figure 4: TCP packets exchanged for Endpoint Filtering test. 
Client establishes a connection to B: Q. Packet (1) is an inbound 
SYN from a different address and port (C:W), (2) from the same 
address but different port (B:W) and (3) from the same port but 
different address (C: Q). The response to each of these determines 
the Endpoint Filtering classification. 


While our estimates are indicative of the general trend to 
the best of our knowledge, we note that in an industry 
changing at the rate of 47% per year [18] the accuracy of 
any results is short lived at best. Nevertheless, we estimate 
a majority of the NATs (70.1%) to be NB:Independent and 
almost none to be NB:Connectiong. A significant percent 
(29.9%) of NATs have symmetric behavior. Consequently 
in a large fraction of cases, multiple connections from the 
same port will not be assigned the same mapping and appli- 
cations must employ the more sophisticated port-prediction 
techniques described later. 


4.2 Endpoint Filtering 


Both NATs and firewalls may filter inbound packets ad- 
dressed to a port unless certain conditions are met. If no 
NAT mapping exists at that port, a NAT is forced to filter 
the packet since it cannot forward it. If a mapping exists, 
however, or if it the device is a firewall then it may require 
that the source address and/or port of the inbound packet 
match the destination of a preceeding outbound packet. 
These differences in conditions that trigger filtering is cap- 
tured by the Endpoint Filtering classification. The STUNT 
test client determines this by first establishing NAT state 
by connecting to the server. It then requests the server to 
initiate connections to the mapped address and port from 
different addresses and ports as shown in Figure 4. 

The different filtering behavior observed for the test are 
tabulated in Table 7. Natl’ accepts all three SYN packets. 
Such NATs allow inbound TCP connections independent of 
the source address and port as long as necessary state exists 
for routing the request. We classify such NATs as having 
the endpoint filtering behavior EF:Independent. Nat2' fil- 
ters all the packets thus requiring the source of the inbound 
TCP packet match both the address and port of the destina- 


Endpoint Filtering Lab 


Table 8: NAT endpoint filtering types observed in a set of 
16 NATs in the lab, and that estimated for NATs in the wild based 
on our sampling of 93 home NATs and worldwide market shares. 


SYN-out ICMP-in SYN-in 22.4% 
SYN-out RST-in SYNACK-in 25.6% 
SYN-out RST-in SYN-in 28.1% 





Table 9: Percentage of NATs not accepting various packet se- 
quences. Inbound packets (-in) are in response to preceeding out- 
bound packets (-out). ICMP code used is TTL-exceeded (non- 
fatal error). 


tion of the connection that created the mapping. The end- 
point filtering of such NATs is classified EF:Address and 
Port. Nat3’ and Nat4’ allow inbound packets from the same 
address or port as the destination address of the connection 
but filter packets from a different address or port respec- 
tively. We classify the endpoint filtering behavior of such 
NATs as EF:Address and EF: Port respectively. In general 
we find that endpoint filtering behavior of a NAT is inde- 
pendent of NAT mapping behavior. The subclassifications 
of cone NATs defined in [15] translate as follows: full cone 
is equivalent to NB:Independent and EF:Independent, re- 
stricted cone is NB:Independent and EF:Address and Port 
and port restricted cone is NB:Independent and EF:Port. 

Table 8 shows the endpoint filtering classification for six- 
teen NATs in the lab and the estimated percentage of NATs 
in the wild. The estimates are computed based on the mar- 
ket survey as described earlier. 81.9% of the NATs are 
estimated to be EF:Address and Port while only 5.8% are 
EF:Independent. This implies that in most cases, to estab- 
lish a connection between two NAT’ed hosts an outbound 
SYN must be sent from each end before inbound packets 
are accepted. 


4.2.1 TCP State Tracking 


NATs implement a state machine to track the TCP stages 
at the endpoints and determine when connection-state can 
be garbage-collected. While all NATs handle the TCP 3- 
way handshake correctly, not all of them implement the 
corner cases of the TCP state machine correctly thereby 
prematurely expiring connection-state. The STUNT client 
and server test how NAT/firewall implementations affect 
TCP NAT-traversal approaches by replaying the packet se- 
quences observed for these approaches. 
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C#[ From [To Nat [ Nat Naat 





EF:Independent | EF:Address and Port | EF:Address 


Table 7: NAT endpoint filtering behavior observed. Nat!/—Nat4’ show 4 different filtering behaviors that are observed for inbound SYN 
packets after an internal host establishes a connection from a:p to B: Q with allocated mapping A: P. 


Table 9 lists some of the packet sequences tested. We 
estimate that 13.6% of NATs do not support TCP simul- 
taneous open where an outbound SYN is followed by an 
inbound SYN. This affects the P2PNAT approach, which 
requires at least one end support simultaneous open as 
well as the second STUNT approach. 6.9% filter inbound 
SYNACK packets after a transient ICMP TTL-exceeded 
error. A similar number of NATs drop the inbound SYN 
packet after the ICMP but accept it in the absence of the 
error. This behavior affects all the approaches that set low- 
TTLs on SYN packets. A fair number of NATs (28.1%) 
accept inbound SYN packets even after the SYN packet 
that created the connection-state is met with a fatal TCP 
RST. This mitigates the issue of spurious RSTs that some 
approaches contend with. Not mentioned in the table is the 
sequence SYN-out SYNACK-out that is required for the 
NATBlaster approach. We did not test this case widely due 
to restrictions introduced by Windows XP SP2. In the lab, 
however, we found that the D-Link NAT (DI-604) does not 
support it. 


4.2.2 Filtering Response 


When an inbound packet is filtered by a NAT it can choose 
to either drop the packet silently or notify the sender. An 
estimated 91.8% of the NATs simply drop the packet with- 
out any notification. The remaining NATs signal an error 
by sending back a TCP RST acknowledgment for the of- 
fending packet. 


4.3 Packet Mangling 


NATs change the source address and port of outbound 
packets and the destination address and port of inbound 
packets. In addition, they need to translate the address 
and port of encapsulated packets inside ICMP payloads 
so endhosts can match ICMPs to their respective transport 
sockets. All the NATs in our sample set either perform 
the ICMP translation correctly or filter the ICMP packets, 
which are not always generated in in the first place. Some 
NATs change the TCP sequence numbers by adding a con- 
stant per-flow offset to the sequence number of outbound 
packets and subtracting the same from the acknowledg- 
ment number of inbound packets. We estimate that 8.4% of 
NATs change the TCP Sequence Number. Consequently in 
some cases, TCP NAT-traversal approaches that require the 
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Figure 5: NAT timers in effect during a TCP connection. (1) 
Timer in SYN_SENT state, (2) Timer in established state, (3) 
Timer in TIME_WAIT. 


initial sequence number of the packet leaving the NAT can- 
not use the sequence number of the SYN at the end host in 
its stead. 


4.4 TCP Timers 


NATs and firewalls cannot indefinitely hold state since it 
makes them vulnerable to DoS attacks. Instead they expire 
idle connections and delete connection-state for crashed 
or misbehaving endpoints. In addition, they monitor TCP 
flags and recover state from connections explicitly closed 
with a FIN/FINACK exchange or RST packets. They might 
allow some grace time to let in-flight packets and retrans- 
missions be delivered. Once connection-state has been un- 
allocated, any late-arriving packets for that connection are 
filtered. NATs typically use different timers for these cases 
as illustrated in Figure 5. At location | and 3 in the figure, 
they use a short timer to expire connections not yet estab- 
lished or connections that have been closed respectively. 
RFC 1122 [4] requires that endhosts wait for 4 minutes 
(2xMSL°) for in-flight packets to be delivered; however, 
most operating systems wait for about 1 minute instead. At 
location 2 in the figure, NATs use a longer timer for idle 
connections in the established state. The corresponding re- 
quirement in RFC 1122 is that TCP stacks should wait for 
at least 2 hours between sending TCP - Keepalive pack- 
ets over idle connections. 
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Figure 6: Port-prediction in TCP NAT-Traversal approaches. 


The STUNT test client checks the NAT timers for com- 
pliance with current practice and RFCs. It does so by per- 
forming three timed tests to check each case separately. In 
the first test, a TCP connections is initiated by the client, but 
the SYNACK from the server is delayed by a little under a 
minute. In the second test, the connection is established and 
left idle for a little under 2 hours, at which point a couple of 
bytes are sent across from the server. In the third test, the 
connection is established and then closed but the last ACK 
from the server is delayed by about a minute. In each case 
if the packet sent from the server after the introduced de- 
lay is delivered to the client then the corresponding timer is 
termed conservative, otherwise it is termed aggressive. We 
estimate only 27.3% of the NATs have conservative timers 
for all three cases while 35.8% have a conservative timer 
for the second case. 21.8% of the NATs have an extremely 
aggressive timer for the second case where they expire an 
established connection after less than 15 minutes of inac- 
tivity. This implies that applications should not rely on idle 
connections being held open for more than a few minutes. 


5 Port Prediction 


Port prediction allows a host to predict the mapped address 
and port for a connection before initiating it. It therefore 
allows two hosts to initiate a connection with each other’s 
mapped address and port even though the mapping is allo- 
cated by the NAT after the connection is initiated. Figure 6 
shows a typical TCP NAT-traversal attempt using port pre- 
diction information. In the figure, we assume that A has al- 
ready determined the type of NAT it is using. When client 
A wishes to establish a connection with client B, A first es- 
tablishes a TCP connection to the STUNT server and learns 
the mapping. Based on the NB:type of NAT M, A predicts 
the mapping for the next connection. B does the same and 





both A and B exchange their predictions over an out-of- 
bound channel. Each end then initiates a connection to the 
other’s mapped address and port by sending a SYN packet. 
The remainder of the packets exchanged are designed to 
reconcile the two TCP attempts into one connection and 
vary from one NAT-Traversal approach to another as de- 
scribed in Section 2. The period between the first SYN and 
the SYN for the target connection may be a window of vul- 
nerability depending on the type of NAT M. For some types 
of NAT, if another internal host A’ behind NAT M initiates 
an outbound connection in this period, M will allocate the 
mapping predicted by A to the connection from A’ instead. 


Port-prediction depends on the NAT Mapping type ex- 
plored earlier in Section 4.1. If the NAT is of type 
NB:Independent then the mapping for the connection to 
the STUNT server will be reused for any connection ini- 
tiated soon afterward from the same source address and 
port. Since the reuse of the mapping is completely under 
the client’s control, the window of vulnerability does not 
exist in this case. However, this approach introduces a la- 
tency of 2xRTT° to the STUNT server before the mapping 
can be predicted. For a possible optimization, we noticed 
that a number of NATs usually allocate a mapped port equal 
to the source port used by the client. We term these NATs 
port preserving. Clients behind such a NAT can, with high 
probability, predict the mapped port without first establish- 
ing a connection to the STUNT server. If the NAT is not 
NB: Independent but has a fixed 6 then a connection ini- 
tiated immediately after the server connection will have a 
mapped port 6 higher than the mapped port observed by 
the server. Since the mapping changes from connection to 
connection, a “rogue” connection attempt in the window 
of vulnerability can steal the mapping. In addition, this 
approach fails if the predicted mapping is already in use, 
causing the NAT’s allocation routine to jump over it onto 
the next available one. 


We implemented port prediction in the STUNT test 
client and predicted mappings for eighty-three home users 
for an hour. Every minute, the test client initiates a connec- 
tion to the STUNT server from a source address and port 
and learns the mapping allocated. Next it uses the same 
source address and port to initiate a connection to a re- 
mote host setup for the purpose of this experiment. The 
test client checks the mapping actually observed for the 
second connection against the one predicted based on the 
mapping for the first and type of NAT. Port-prediction is 
successful if and only if they match. The predictions are 
performed while users use their host and network normally. 
This includes web browsers, email readers, instant mes- 
saging and file-sharing applications running on the client 
host and other hosts behind the same NAT. 88.9% of the 
NB: Independent NATs are port preserving. This represents 
a big win for interactive applications that implement the 
optimization above. We find that in 81.9% of the cases the 
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Figure 7: Problematic scenarios for port prediction. 


port was predicted correctly every time. This includes all 
but one of the NB:Independent NATs and 37.5% of the non- 
NB:Independent NATs. For the remaining 62.5% of the 
latter variety, at least one time out of the sixty another host 
or application stole the mapping the test client predicted 
for itself. In one particular case, the client host behind a 
NB:Connection; NAT was infected with a virus that gener- 
ated several randomly-addressed SYN packets per second 
causing all predictions to fail! In another case, the user ini- 
tiated a VPN connection midway through the test causing 
all subsequent requests to be sent over the VPN and thus 
through a different type of NAT. This suggests that long- 
running applications may cache the NAT mapping type for 
some time but must revalidate it from time to time. Over- 
all, in 94.0% of the cases, more than three-fourths of the 
port predictions were correct. Hence after a failed attempt 
if an application simply retries the connection, it is likely 
to succeed. 


5.1 Problems 


Port prediction has several corner cases where it can fail. 
In Figure 7 if A uses STUNT server T to predict an address 
and port when trying to establish a connection to C it would 
end up learning NAT M’s external address instead of NAT 
0’s external address. Port prediction requires that the line 
of NATs between the client and STUNT server be the same 
as that between the client and the most external NAT of the 
endpoint it wishes to connect with. Therefore A somehow 
needs to discover S in order to connect to C. If, however, A 
wishes to communicate with B and both use STUNT server 
S then their port prediction attempts can interfere with each 
other, preventing either from correctly predicting the port. 
In addition, even if the port is predicted correctly, both A 
and B will end up using 0’s external address. This scenario 
is called a hairpin translation since A’s SYN addressed to 
B’s predicted address and port (0’s external address in this 
case) will be delivered to O, which needs to send it back 
out on an internal interface. Not all NATs handle hairpin 
translations correctly and we estimate this erroneous be- 
havior to be as high as 72.8% based on tests performed by 








the STUNT test client. 

The port-prediction technique described earlier does not 
handle NB:Connectiong NATs since sequential connec- 
tions are randomly assigned. [3] proposes an interesting 
technique for handling such cases that uses the birthday 
paradox to cut down on the number of guesses before a 
collision is found. The technique initiates 439 connec- 
tions such that the guessed port will match one of them 
with 95% probability. Unfortunately, we find that some 
NATs, like Netgear, limit the total number of pending con- 
nection attempts to 1000 causing this approach to quickly 
stifle the NAT. Fortunately, very few NATs demonstrate 
NB:Connectiong behavior mitigating the problem. 


6 TCP Establishment 


In this section we estimate the success of the various 
NAT traversal approaches as well as report our experience 
with peer-to-peer TCP establishment for a small wide-area 
testbed. The success of TCP NAT-traversal approaches de- 
pends on the behavior of all NATs between the two end- 
hosts as well as the activity of other hosts behind the NATs. 
Section 4 analyzes a variety of NATs in isolation while 
Section 5 analyzes competing network activity and its ef- 
fect on port prediction. Combining the results from these 
sections we can quantitatively estimate the success of each 
NAT traversal approach. 

We make the following assumptions about the deploy- 
ment of the TCP-traversal approaches. We assume that 
STUNT servers are deployed widely enough to ensure that 
for each pair of hosts, there is a STUNT server that meets 
the port-prediction requirements and can spoof packets ap- 
pearing to come from the mapped address and port of each 
host. We assume that endhost stacks can be fixed so all 
software issues at the ends are resolved. Lastly, since we 
lack data to model the scenarios presented in Section 5.1 
we assume the contribution from such scenarios to be neg- 
ligible. As a result of these assumptions, our estimates may 
be optimistic. 

Peer-to-peer TCP establishment depends on the NATs at 
both ends. An endpoint with an unpredictable NAT may 
still be able to establish a connection if the other endpoint’s 
NAT is predictable but not if it is unpredictable. We esti- 
mate TCP connectivity in the wild by considering all pairs 
of NAT behavior observed in practice. Figure 8 plots the 
estimated success rate of various TCP NAT traversal ap- 
proaches. We plot the two STUNT approaches (#1 and #2), 
NATBlaster and P2PNAT as proposed in [9, 3, 6]. In addi- 
tion, we plot modified versions of STUNT #1 and #2 and 
NATBIlaster approaches that do not use low-TTLs. We also 
plot a modified version of the P2PNAT approach that uses 
port-prediction. There is a race condition between the SYN 
packets in some of these approaches that leads to spurious 
packets for certain NAT-pairs. The light-gray bars repre- 
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Figure 8: Estimated peer-to-peer TCP NAT traversal success 
rates of various approaches. With prevailing race conditions 
(Race) the success rate is lower than when races are resolved for 
the best outcome (No race). 


sent the success rate when each end has an equal chance 
of winning the race; this corresponds to simultaneous in- 
vocation of the approach on both ends. The dark-gray bar 
represents the success rate when the race is broken in favor 
of a successful connection; this corresponds to two separate 
invocations of the approach where for the first invocation, 
one end is initiated slightly before the other while for the 
second invocation, the order is reversed. The attempt is 
declared successful if either invocation succeeds in estab- 
lishing a TCP connection. 


As shown in the graph, the original approaches proposed 
succeed 44.6% and 73.4% of the time for P2PNAT and 
STUNT #1 respectively. Breaking the race condition in 
the original STUNT #2 approach by trying it once from 
each end boosts its success to 86.0%. Similarly, adding 
port prediction to the P2PNAT approach allows it to han- 
dle symmetric NATs increasing its success rate to 84.3%. 
Surprisingly, modifying the original approaches to not use 
low-TTLs benefits all of them by ~5%! Breaking the race 
conditions thus introduced yields the best success rates of 
89.1% and 88.7% for the two modified STUNT approaches 
and 85.2% for the modified NATBlaster approach. 

The unexpected benefits to not using low-TTL SYNs are 
explained as follows. A large fraction of NATs silently drop 
the first SYN packet (Section 4.2.2) and only a small frac- 
tion of NATs filter inbound SYN packets after the outbound 
SYN packet (Table 9). Consequently in a large number of 
cases, the modified approaches end up triggering TCP si- 
multaneous open even though they do not intend to. The 
small penalty they pay for NATs that generate a TCP RST 
response is more than compensated for by the successful 
TCP simultaneous opens. This advantage is eroded away if 
more NATs respond with TCP RST packets or if the end- 
host’s operating system does not support TCP simultaneous 
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Figure 9: Network of 12 clients for peer-to-peer TCP NAT- 
traversal tests. 


open. 


6.1 Implementation 


We implemented the above approaches in a peer-to-peer 
program written in C. The program was run on 12 win- 
dows clients connected in a LAN as shown in Figure 9 as 
well as a slightly larger set of 20 clients connected over 
a WAN. Each client randomly picks another client and at- 
tempts to establish TCP with it. While all the approaches 
work as advertised, we limit this discussion to STUNT #2 
without low-TTL and P2PNAT with port prediction. This is 
because we find that a large global deployment of STUNT 
#1 and NATBlaster approaches is impractical; the STUNT 
#1 approach requires a broad deployment of servers that 
can spoof arbitrary packets while the NATBlaster approach 
requires RAW socket functionality that has been removed 
following security concerns in Windows XP. 

Figure 10 shows a semi-log plot of the time taken by 
each of the approaches to establish a connection or report 
a failure in a low-latency network. The time-distribution 
of successful connections (plotted above the x-axis) varies 
largely for the P2PNAT approach while that of the second 
STUNT approach is very consistent. This is because the 
P2PNAT approach repeatedly initiates a connection until 
one of them succeeds or a timeout occurs while the sec- 
ond STUNT approach only initiates one connection. From 
the graph in Figure 10(a), a fair number of connections do 
not succeed until 21 seconds into the connection attempt, 
thus requiring a large timeout to achieve the estimated suc- 
cess rate determined earlier. In several cases a dangerous 
side-effect of such a large timeout is observed when port- 
prediction fails and a peer’s NAT responds with TCP RST 
packets. This causes the P2PNAT approach to generate a 
SYN-flood as the endhost repeatedly retries the connection 
until the timeout expires. Admittedly, this problem does 
not exist in the original P2PNAT approach since it does not 
advocate port-prediction. 

Overall, we find that TCP based protocols can traverse 
NATs most of the time. Applications must perform port 
prediction to deal with “delta” type NATs and employ out- 
of-band signalling to setup connections while satisfying se- 
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Figure 10: Semi-log plot of time taken to successfully establish a connection or report a failure. 


curity contraints at the NATs. Non-latency-sensitive appli- a small subset of UDP and TCP NAT characteristics for a 
cations must also attempt a couple of connections from ei- number of NATs. We present the first broad study of NAT 
ther side before giving up. Furthermore, applications must behavior and peer-to-peer TCP establishment for a compre- 
not rely on NATs preserving idle connections for more than hensive set of TCP NAT traversal techniques over a wide 
a few minutes and should not expect TCP sequence num- range of commercial NAT products. 

bers to remain unchanged end-to-end. While all the TCP Protocols such as UPnP [12] and MIDCOM [16] allow 
NAT traversal approaches falter under certain scenarios, the — endhost applications to explicitly control the NAT in order 
second STUNT approach is the most robust in establishing _to facilitate peer-to-peer connections. The downside of this 
peer-to-peer TCP connections in the Internet today. It suc- type of approach is that they require that these protocols 
ceeds 88% of the time and does not require spoofing, RAW _ exist and are enabled in the NAT. An application developer 
sockets, or superuser privileges. It works with legacy TCP cannot depend on either of these, and so for the time being 
stacks that do not support TCP simultaneous open, while they are not an attractive option. 

taking advantage of the same in modern operating systems Another endhost approach to TCP connectivity includes 
to provide 100% success in many common scenarios. Fi- TURN [14], where TCP data is proxied by a third party. 
nally, we find that it is the simplest to implement out of This third party represents a potential network bottleneck. 
all the approaches and works under both Linux and Win- _Teredo [10] allows IPv6 packets to traverse IPv4 NATs by 
dows. We encourage application developers to adapt this _ tunneling IPv6 over UDP. Here, TCP runs natively in the 
approach to provide TCP NAT traversal in their peer-to- sense that it is layered directly above IPv6. Teredo has been 
peer applications that currently cannot establish TCP be- implemented in the Windows OS. 

tween NAT’ ed peers. 


8 Conclusion and Future Work 
7 Related Work 

This paper presents the first measurement study of a com- 
NAT traversal is an idea that has long existed since it was prehensive set of NAT characteristics as they pertain to 
first proposed for UDP by Dan Kegel, and used for P2P TCP. While this study shows that there are a significant 


gaming, in the late 90’s. His basic approach was standard- number of problems with TCP traversal of current NATs, 
ized and published in [15]. The UDP approach has resulted it nevertheless gives us much to be optimistic about. Even 
in several working documents and Internet drafts that clas- with existing NATs, which have not been designed with 
sify UDP behavior of NATs [11] and propose standardiza- TCP NAT traversal in mind, we are able to show a 88% av- 
tion of the same [1]. The area of TCP NAT-traversal with- erage success rate for TCP connection establishment with 
out explicit control of the NAT, however, is fairly new. Sev- NATs in the wild, and a 100% success rate for pairs of cer- 
eral approaches have been analyzed in this paper [9, 5, 3, 6] tain common types of NAT boxes. These numbers are es- 


and have been demonstrated to traverse NATs in the current pecially encouraging given that only a couple years ago, it 
internet. [6] includes a similar study where the authors test was widely assumed that TCP NAT traversal was simply 
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not possible. While a failure rate of 11% is not accept- 
able for many applications, the users of those applications 
at least have the option of buying NAT boxes that allow 
TCP traversal, and NAT vendors have the option of design- 
ing their NAT boxes to be more TCP friendly. 

This study is limited in several respects. First, we did not 
test all existing NAT boxes. For the most part our study was 
limited to NAT boxes available in North America. Second, 
our field test is too small and biased to be able to accurately 
predict success rates broadly. Using market data helps, but 
even this data was limited in scope and in detail. Third, we 
tested only for home NATs. Port prediction in enterprise 
networks for “delta” type NATs will succeed less often, 
and it would be useful to measure this. Fourth, although 
TCP NAT traversal techniques apply broadly to firewalls, 
we did not test firewalls outside the context of NAT. Nor 
did we test IPv4-IPv6 translation gateways. Finally, like 
most measurement studies, this is a snapshot in time. In- 
deed, during the course of this project, new versions of the 
same NAT product exhibited different behavior from pre- 
vious versions. Moving forwards, we hope that our TCP 
NAT traversal test suite can continue to be used to broaden 
our knowledge of NAT and firewall characteristics as well 
as to track trends in NAT products and their deployment. 
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Notes 


'Network behind a NAT or fire wall 

?Throughout this paper, the term NAT is understood to include fire- 
walls. 

3 sometimes referred to as dual or double NAT 

4TP time-to-live field 

5Maximum Segment Length 

©Round-trip time 
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Abstract effective use of that opportunity. 


In some contexts it may be useful to predict the latency for 
short TCP transfers. For example, a Web server could auto- 
matically tailor its content depending on the network path 
to each client, or an “opportunistic networking” application 
could improve its scheduling of data transfers. 

Several techniques have been proposed to predict the 
latency of short TCP transfers based on online measure- 
ments of characteristics of the current TCP connection, or 
of recent connections from the same client. We analyze the 
predictive abilities of these techniques using traces from a 
variety of Web servers, and show that they can achieve use- 
ful accuracy in many, but not all, cases. We also show that 
a previously-described model for predicting short-transfer 
TCP latency can be improved with a simple modification. 
Ours is the first trace-based analysis that evaluates these 
prediction techniques across diverse user communities. 


1 Introduction 

It is often useful to predict the latency (i.e., duration) of 
a short TCP transfer before deciding when or whether to 
initiate it. Network bandwidths, round-trip times (RTTs), 
and loss rates vary over many orders of magnitude, and so 
the transfer latency for a given data item can vary similarly. 

Examples where such predictions might be useful in- 

clude: 

@ a Web server could automatically select between “low- 
bandwidth” and “high-bandwidth” versions of content, 
with the aim of keeping the user's download latency 
below a threshold [9, 16]. 

e A Web server using shortest-remaining-processing- 
time (SRPT) scheduling [19] could better predict over- 
all response times if it can predict network transfer 
latency, which in many cases is the primary contrib- 
utor to response time. 

e An application using opportunistic networking [20] 
might choose to schedule which data to send based on 
an estimate of the duration of a transfer opportunity 
and predictions of which data items can make the most 


There are several possible ways to define “short” TCP 
transfers. Models for TCP performance typically distin- 
guish between long flows which have achieved steady state, 
and short flows which do not last long enough to leave 
the initial slow-start phase. Alternatively, one could define 
short in terms of an arbitrary threshold on transfer length. 
While defining “short” in terms of slow-start behavior is 
less arbitrary, it is also less predictable (because the dura- 
tion of slow-start depends on unpredictable factors such as 
cross traffic and packet loss), and so for this paper we use a 
definition based on transfer length. Similarly, while trans- 
fer length could be defined in terms of the number of data 
packets sent, this also depends on unpredictable factors 
such as MTU discovery and the interactions between ap- 
plication buffering and socket-level buffering. So, for sim- 
plicity, in this paper we define “short” in terms of the num- 
ber of bytes transferred. 

Several techniques have previously been proposed for 
automated prediction of the transfer time for a short TCP 
transfer. Some of these techniques glean their input para- 
meters from characteristics of TCP connections, such as 
round-trip time (RTT) or congestion window size (cwnd), 
that are not normally exposed to the server application. We 
call these characteristics TCP arcana. These characterist- 
ics can then be used in a previously-described model for 
predicting short-transfer latency [2]. Other techniques use 
observations of the actual latency for past transfers to the 
same client (or to similarly located clients), and assume that 
past performance is a good predictor of future performance. 

In this paper, we use packet-level traces captured near a 
variety of real Web servers to evaluate the ability of tech- 
niques based on both TCP arcana and historical observa- 
tion to predict short transfer latencies. We show that the 
previously-described model does not quite fit the observa- 
tions, but that a simple modification to the model greatly 
improves the fit. We also describe an experiment sug- 
gesting (based on a limited data set) that RTT observa- 
tions could be used to discriminate, with modest accuracy, 
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between dialup and non-dialup paths. 

This work complements previous work on predicting the 
throughput obtained by long TCP transfers. He et al. [7] 
characterized these techniques as either formula-based or 
history-based; our TCP arcana approach is formula-based. 


2 Latency prediction techniques 

We start with the assumption that an application wishing 
to predict the latency of a short transfer must do so as early 
as possible, before any data has been transferred. We also 
assume that prediction is being done at the server end of 
a connection that was initiated by a client; although the 
approaches could be extended to client-side prediction, we 
have no data to evaluate that scenario. 

We examine two prediction approaches in this paper: 

e The initial-RTT approach: The server's first possible 
measurement of the connection RTT is provided by 
the interval between its initial SYN|ACK packet and 
the client's subsequent ACK. For short transfers, this 
RTT measurement is often sufficient to predict sub- 
sequent data transfer latency to this client. This ap- 
proach was first proposed by Mogul and Brakmo [15] 
and discussed in [16]. We describe it further in Sec- 
tion 2.1. 

e The recent-transfers approach: A server can predict 
the data transfer bandwidth to a given request based on 
recently measured transfer bandwidths to the same cli- 
ent. This approach, in the context of Web servers, was 
proposed in [9]; we describe it further in Section 2.2. 


2.1 Prediction from initial RTTs 

Suppose one wants to predict the transfer latency, for a 
response of a given length over a specific HTTP connec- 
tion, with no prior information about the client and the net- 
work path, and before having to make the very first decision 
about what content to send to the client. Let us assume that 
we do not want the server to generate extra network traffic 
or cause extra delays. What information could one glean 
from the TCP connection before it is too late? 

Figure | shows a timeline for the packets sent over a 
typical non-persistent HTTP connection. (We assume that 
the client TCP implementation does not allow the client 
application to send data until after the 3-way handshake; 
this is true of most common stacks.) In this timeline, the 
server has to make its decision immediately after seeing 
the GET-bearing packet (P,) from the client. 

It might be possible to infer network path characteristics 
from the relative timing of the client's first ACK-only (P3) 
and GET (P4) packets, using a packet-pair method [11]. 
However, the initial-RTT predictor instead uses the path's 
RTT, as measured between the server's SYN|ACK packet 
(Pz) and the client's subsequent ACK-only packet (P3). 
Since these two packets are both near-minimum length, 
they provide a direct measurement of RTT, in the absence 
of packet loss. 
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Figure 1: Timeline: typical HTTP connection 


Why might this RTT be a useful predictor of transfer 
latency? 

e Many last-hop network technologies impose both high 

delay and low bandwidth. For example, dialup mo- 
dems almost always add about 100ms to the RTT [4, 5] 
and usually limit bandwidth to under 56Kb/s. If we 
observe an RTT much lower than 100ms, we can in- 
fer that the path does not involve a modem. (See Sec- 
tion 5 for quantitative evidence.) A similar inference 
might be made about some (perhaps not all) popular 
low-bandwidth wireless media. 
Even when the end-to-end bandwidth is large, the total 
transfer time for short responses depends mostly on 
the RTT. (Therefore, an HTTP request header indicat- 
ing client connection speed would not reliably predict 
latency for such transfers.) 

Cardwell et al. [2] showed that for transfers smaller than 
the limiting window size, the expected latency to transfer 
d segments via TCP, when there are no packet losses, is 
approximated by 


Ellatency| = RTT - egy 41) () 


Wi 

where 

e yy depends on the client's delayed-ACK policy; reason- 
able values are 1.5 or 2 (see [2] for details). 
w depends on the server's initial value for cwnd; reas- 
onable values are 2, 3, or 4 (see [2] for details). 
d= | args | 
len is the number of bytes sent. 

e MSS is the TCP maximum segment size for the con- 

nection. 

Note that median Web response sizes (we use the definition 
of “response” from the HTTP specification [6]) are typic- 
ally smaller than the limiting window size; see Section 3.4. 

End-to-end bandwidth limits and packet losses can only 
increase this latency. In other words, if we know the RTT 
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and response size, then we can predict a lower bound for 
the transfer latency. 

We would like to use the RTT to predict the transfer 
latency as soon as possible. Therefore, the first time a 
server sees a request from a given client, it has only one 
RTT measurement to use for this purpose. But if the client 
returns again, which RTT measurement should the server 
use for its prediction? It could use the most recent meas- 
urement (that is, from the current connection), as this is the 
freshest; it could use the mean of all measurements, to deal 
with noise; it could use an exponentially smoothed mean, 
to reduce noise while favoring fresh values; it could use the 
minimum measurement, to account for variable queueing 
delays; or it could use the maximum measurement, to be 
conservative. 

“Most recent,” which requires no per-client state, is the 
simplest to implement, and this is the only variant we have 
evaluated. 


2.2 Prediction from previous transfers 


Krishnamurthy and Wills originally described the notion 
of using measurements from previous transfers to estim- 
ate the connectivity of clients [9]. A prime motivation of 
this work was to retain poorly connected clients, who might 
avoid a Web site if its pages take too long to download. Bet- 
ter connected clients could be presented enhanced versions 
of the pages. 

This approach is largely passive: it examines server 
logs to measure the inter-arrival time between base-object 
(HTML) requests and the requests for the first and last em- 
bedded objects, typically images. Exponentially smoothed 
means of these measurements are then used to classify cli- 
ents. A network-aware clustering scheme [8] was used as 
an initial classification mechanism, if a client had not been 
seen before but another client from the same cluster had 
already used the site. Krishnamurthy and Wills used a di- 
verse collection of server logs from multiple sites to evalu- 
ate the design, and Krishnamurthy ef al. presented an im- 
plementation [10], using a modified version of the Apache 
server, to test the impact of various server actions on clients 
with different connectivity. 

The recent-transfers approach that we study in this paper 
is a simplification of the Krishnamurthy and Wills design. 
Because their measurements use Web server logs, this gave 
them enough information about page structure to investig- 
ate the algorithm's ability to predict the download time for 
an entire page, including embedded objects. We have not 
extracted object-relationship information from our packet 
traces, so we only evaluated per-response latency, rather 
than per-page latency. On the other hand, most server logs 
provide timing information with one-second resolution, 
which means that a log-based evaluation cannot provide the 
fine-grained timing resolution that we got from our packet 
traces. 


2.3 Defining transfer latency 

We have so far been vague about defining “transfer 
latency.” One might define this as the time between the de- 
parture of the first response byte from the server and the 
arrival of the last response byte at the client. However, 
without perfect clock synchronization and packet traces 
made at every host involved, this duration is impossible to 
measure. 

For this paper, we define transfer latency as the time 
between the departure of the first response byte from the 
server and the arrival at the server of the acknowledgment 
of the last response byte. (Figure | depicts this interval 
for the case of a non-persistent connection.) This tends to 
inflate our latency measurement by approximately RTT/2, 
but because path delays can be asymmetric we do not at- 
tempt to correct for that inflation. We are effectively meas- 
uring an upper bound on the transfer latency. 


3 Methodology 

We followed this overall methodology: 

e Step 1: collect packet traces near a variety of Web 
servers with different and diverse user populations. 

e Step 2: extract the necessary connection parameters, 
including client IDs, from these raw traces to create 
intermediate traces. 

e Step 3: evaluate the predictors using simple simu- 
lator(s) driven from the intermediate traces. 

Although the prediction mechanisms analyzed in this 
paper are not necessarily specific to Web traffic, we lim- 
ited our trace-based study to Web traffic because we have 
not obtained significant and diverse traces of other short- 
transfer traffic. It might be useful to capture traffic near 
busy e-mail servers to get another relevant data set, since 
e-mail transfers also tend to be short [13]. 

Given that we are defining “short” TCP transfers in terms 
of the number of data bytes sent, we analyzed three plaus- 
ible thresholds: 8K bytes, 16K bytes, and 32K bytes; this 
paper focuses on the 32K byte threshold. (The response- 
size distributions in Figure 2 support this choice.) 


3.1 Trace sets 

We collected trace sets from several different environ- 
ments, all in North America. For reasons of confidentiality, 
we identify these sets using short names: 

e C2: Collected on a corporate network 

e U2,U3,U4: Collected at a University 

e R2: Collected at a corporate research lab 
In all cases, the traces were collected on the public Inter- 
net (not on an Intranet) and were collected relatively near 
exactly one publicly-accessible Web server. 

We collected full-packet traces, using tcpdump, and lim- 
ited the traces to include only TCP connections to or from 
the local Web server. 

While we wanted to collect traces covering an entire 
week at each site, storage limits and other restrictions 
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meant that we had to collect a series of shorter traces. In 
order to cover representative periods over the course of a 
week (May 3-9, 2004), we chose to gather traces for two to 
four hours each day: 9:00 AM-11:00AM Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday; 2:00PM-4:00PM Tuesday and Thursday; 
and 10:00AM-2:00PM Saturday and Sunday (all are local 
times with respect to the trace site: MST for C2, MDT for 
U2, and PDT for R2). We additionally gathered two 24- 
hour (midnight to midnight) traces at the University: U3 
on Thursday, Aug. 26, 2004, and U4 on Tuesday, Aug. 31, 
2004. 


3.2 Are these traces representative? 

We certainly would prefer to have traces from a diverse 
sample of servers, clients, and network paths, but this is 
not necessary to validate our approach. Our goal is not to 
predict the latencies seen by all client-server pairs in the 
Internet, but to find a method for a given server to predict 
the latencies that it itself (and only itself) will encounter in 
the near future. 

It is true that some servers or client populations might 
differ so much from the ones in our traces that our res- 
ults do not apply. Although logistical and privacy con- 
straints prevent us from exploring a wider set of traces, 
our analysis tools are available at http://bro-ids.org/bro- 
contrib/network-analysis/akm-imc05/ so that others can 
test our analyses on their own traces. 

The results in Section 4.6 imply that our equation-based 
predictor works well for some sites and not so well for oth- 
ers. One could use our trace-based methodology to dis- 
cover if a server's response latencies are sufficiently pre- 
dictable before deciding to implement prediction-based ad- 
aptation at that server. 


3.3. Trace analysis tools 

We start by processing the raw (full-packet binary) traces 
to generate one tuple per HTTP request/response exchange. 
Rather than write a new program to process the raw traces, 
we took advantage of Bro, a powerful tool originally meant 
for network intrusion detection [17]. Bro includes a policy 
script interpreter for scripts written in Bro's custom script- 
ing language, which allowed us to do this processing with a 
relatively simple policy script — about 800 lines, including 
comments. We currently use version 0.8a74 of Bro. 

Bro reduces the network stream into a series of higher 
level events. Our policy script defines handlers for the rel- 
evant events. We identify four analysis states for a TCP 
connection: not_established, timing_SYN_ACK, estab- 
lished, and error_has_occurred. We also use four ana- 
lysis states for each HTTP transaction: waiting for_reply, 
waiting_for_end_of_reply, waiting_for_ack_of_reply, and 
transaction_complete. (Our script follows existing Bro 
practice of using the term “reply” in lieu of “response” for 
state names.) 

Progression through these states occurs as follows. 


When the client's SYN packet is received, a data structure 
is created to retain information on the connection, which 
starts in the not_established state. When the corresponding 
SYN|ACK packet is received from the server, the modeled 
connection enters the timing_SYN_ACK state, and then 
to the established state when the client acknowledges the 
SYN|ACK. 

We then wait for http_request() events to occur on that 
connection. When a request is received, a data struc- 
ture is created to retain information on that HTTP trans- 
action, which starts in the waiting _for_reply transaction 
state. On an http_reply() event, that state becomes wait- 
ing_for_end_of_reply. Once the server has finished send- 
ing the response, the transaction state is set to wait- 
ing_for_ack_of_reply. Once the entire HTTP response has 
been acknowledged by the client, that state is set to trans- 
action_complete. This design allows our script to properly 
handle persistent and pipelined HTTP connections. 

Our analysis uses an additional state,  er- 
ror_has_occurred, which is used, for example, when 
a TCP connection is reset, or when a packet is missing, 
causing a gap in the TCP data. All subsequent packets on 
a connection in an error_has_occurred state are ignored, 
although RTT and bandwidth estimates are still recorded 
for all HTTP transactions that completed on the connection 
before the error occurred. 

For each successfully completed and successfully traced 
HTTP request/response exchange, the script generates one 
tuple that includes the timestamp of the arrival time of the 
client's acknowledgement of all outstanding response data; 
the client's IP address; the response's length, content-type, 
and status code; the position of the response in a persistent 
connection (if any); and estimates of the initial RTT, the 
MSS, the response transfer latency, and the response trans- 
fer bandwidth. The latency is estimated as described in 
Section 2.3, and the bandwidth estimate is then computed 
from the latency estimate and the length. 

These tuples form an intermediate trace, convenient for 
further analysis and several orders of magnitude smaller 
than the original raw packet trace. For almost all of our 
subsequent analysis, we examine only responses with status 
code = 200, since these are the only ones that should al- 
ways carry full-length bodies. 


3.3.1. Proxies and robots 


Most Web servers receive requests from multi-client proxy 
servers, and from robots such as search-engine crawlers; 
both kinds of clients tend to make more frequent requests 
than single-human clients. Requests from proxies and ro- 
bots skew the reference stream to make the average connec- 
tion's bandwidth more predictable, which could bias our 
results in favor of our prediction mechanisms. 

We therefore “pruned” our traces to remove apparent 
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proxies and robots (identified using a separate Bro script); 
we then analyzed both the pruned and unpruned traces. 

In order to avoid tedious, error-prone, and privacy- 
disrupting techniques for distinguishing robots and prox- 
ies, we tested a few heuristics to automatically detect such 
clients: 

e Any HTTP request including a Via header probably 
comes from a proxy. The converse is not true; some 
proxies do not insert Via headers. 

e Any request including a From header probably comes 
from a robot. Not all robots insert From headers. 

e Ifa given client IP address generates requests with sev- 
eral different User - Agent headers during a short in- 
terval, it is probably a proxy server with multiple cli- 
ents that use more than one browser. It could also 
be a dynamic IP address that has been reassigned to 
a different client, so the time scale affects the accuracy 
of this heuristic. We ignore User-Agent: con- 
type headers, since this is an artifact of a particular 
browser [12, 14]. 

The results of these tests revealed that the From header 
is not widely used, but it is a reasonable method for identi- 
fying robots in our traces. Our test results also indic- 
ated that simply excluding all clients that issued a Via or 
User-Agent header would result in excessive pruning. 

An analysis of the Via headers suggested that compon- 
ents such as personal firewalls also add this header to HTTP 
requests. As a result, we decided to only prune clients that 
include a Via header that can be automatically identified as 
a multi-client proxy: for example, those added by a Squid, 
NetApp NetCache, or Inktomi Traffic-Server proxy. 

We adopted a similar approach for pruning clients that 
sent multiple different User - Agent headers. First, we re- 
quire that the User-Agent headers be from well-known 
browsers (e.g., IE or Mozilla). These browsers typically 
form the User - Agent header in a very structured format. 
If we cannot identify the type of browser, the browser ver- 
sion, and the client OS, we do not use the header in the ana- 
lysis. If we then see requests from two different browsers, 
browser versions, or client OSs coming from the same IP 
address in the limited duration of the trace, we consider this 
to be a proxy, and exclude that client from the prune trace. 

We opted to err (slightly) on the side of excessive prun- 
ing, rather than striving for accuracy, in order to reduce the 
chances of biasing our results in favor of our predictors. 


3.4 Overall trace characteristics 


Table 1 shows various aggregate statistics for each trace 
set, to provide some context for the rest of the results. For 
reasons of space, we omit day-by-day statistics for C2, R2, 
and U2; these show the usual daily variations in load, al- 
though C2 and R2 peak on the weekend, while U2 peaks 
during the work week. The table also shows totals for the 
pruned versions of each trace set. Finally, the table shows 


total response bytes, response count, and mean response 
size for just the status-200 responses on which most sub- 
sequent analyses are based. 

We add “p” to the names of trace sets that have been 
pruned (e.g., a pruned version of trace set “C2” is named 
“C2p”). Pruning reduces the number of clients by 5% (for 
trace C2) to 13% (for R2); the number of HTTP responses 
by 7% (for C2) to 23% (for R2, U3, and U4); and the peak 
request rate by 6% (for C2) to 11% (for R2). 
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Figure 3: CDF of status-200 response latencies 


The mean values in Table | do not convey the whole 
story. In Figures 2 and 3, respectively, we plot cumulative 
distributions for response size and latency for status-200 
responses (These plots exclude the U3 and U4 traces, since 
these CDFs are nearly identical to those for the U2 trace; 
Figure 3 also excludes C2p and U2p, since these CDFs are 
nearly identical to those for the unpruned traces.) 

The three traces in Figure 2 show quite different re- 
sponse size distributions. The responses in trace C2 seem 
somewhat smaller than has typically been reported for Web 
traces; the responses in trace R2 are a lot larger. (These dif- 
ferences also appear in the mean response sizes in Table 1.) 
Trace R2 is unusual, in part, because many users of the site 
download entire technical reports, which tend to be much 
larger than individual HTML or embedded-image files. 

Figure 2 includes three vertical lines indicating the 8K 
byte, 16K byte, and 32K byte thresholds. Note that 8K is 
below the median size for R2, but above the median size 
for C2 and U2, but the median for all traces is well below 
32K bytes. 
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Table 1: Overall trace characteristics 


Figure 3 shows that response durations are significantly 
longer in the R2 trace than in the others, possibly because 
of the longer response sizes in R2. 
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Figure 4: PDF of mean bandwidth per client 


We calculated, for each distinct client, a mean bandwidth 
across all transfers for that client. Figure 4 shows the dis- 
tributions; the pruned traces had similar distributions and 
are not shown. Trace C2 has a much larger fraction of low- 
bandwidth users than R2 or U2. The apparent slight excess 
of high-bandwidth clients in R2 might result from the larger 
responses in R2; larger transfers generally increase TCP's 
efficiency at using available bandwidth. 

We also looked at the distribution of the TCP Maximum 
Segment Size (MSS) values in our traces. In trace R2, vir- 
tually all of the MSS values were at or close to the stand- 
ard Ethernet limit (about 1460 bytes); in traces C2 and U2, 
about 95% of the MSS values were near the limit, with 
the rest mostly close to 512 bytes. Figure 2 shows a ver- 
tical line at 1460 bytes, indicating approximately where the 
dominant MSS value lies on the response-size distribution. 


3.5 Trace anomalies 
The monitoring architectures available to us differed at 
each of the collection sites. For example, at one of the sites 
port mirroring was used to copy packets from a monitored 
link to the mirrored link. At another site, separate links 
were tapped, one for packets bound for the Web server, the 
second for packets sent by the server. These monitoring in- 
frastructures are subject to a variety of measurement errors: 
e Port mirroring multiplexes bidirectional traffic from 
the monitored link onto the unidirectional mirror link. 





This can cause packets to appear in the trace in a differ- 
ent order than they arrived on the monitored link. Such 
reordering typically affects packets that occurred close 
together in time. For example, in the U2 trace, 10% 
of connections had the SYN and SYN|ACK packets in 
reverse order. Our Bro script corrects for this. 

e Port mirroring temporarily buffers packets from the 
monitored link until they can be sent over the mirrored 
link. This buffer can overflow, causing packets to be 
dropped. 

e Several of our environments have multiple network 
links that transfer packets to or from the Web server. 
Since we could not monitor all of these links, we did 
not capture all of the HTTP request/response transac- 
tions. In some cases we capture only half of the trans- 
action (about 48% of the connections are affected by 
this in one trace). 

e Ideally, a traced packet would be timestamped at the 
precise instant it arrives. However, trace-collection 
systems buffer packets at least briefly (often in sev- 
eral places) before attaching a timestamp, and packets 
are often collected at several nearby points (e.g., two 
packet monitors on both members of a pair of simplex 
links), which introduces timestamp errors due to im- 
perfect clock synchronization. Erroneous timestamps 
could cause errors in our analysis by affecting either or 
both of our RTT estimates and our latency estimates. 


We estimated the number of packets lost within our 
measurement system by watching for gaps in the TCP 
sequence numbers. This could overestimate losses (e.g., 
due to reordered packets) but the estimates, as reported in 
Table 2, are quite low. 


Table 2 also shows our estimates (based on a separ- 
ate Bro script) for packet retransmission rates on the path 
between client and server, implied by packets that cover 
part of the TCP sequence space we have already seen. 
Retransmissions normally reflect packet losses in the In- 
ternet, which would invalidate the model used in equa- 
tion 1. Knowing these rates could help understand where 
the initial-RTT approach is applicable. 


Note that Table | only includes connections with at least 
one complete HTTP response, while Table 2 includes all 
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T7017 (0.04%) 


2824548 
11335406 
11924978 
14393790 


1238 (0.04%) 
5611 (0.05%) 
2093 (0.02%) 


384558 5265 (0.04%) 





Retransmitted Conns. w/ | Conns. w/no pkts 
packets | retransmitted packets in one direction 


114911 (0.3%) 
27140 (1.0%) 
104318 (0.9%) 
89178 (0.7%) 
110541 (0.8%) 


53906 (4.6%) 
4478 (10.4%) 
26815 (8.6%) 
26371 (8.0%) 
30638 (8.0%) 


572052 (48.4%) 
460 (1.1%) 
17107 (5.5%) 
14975 (4.6%) 
18602 (4.8%) 


Table 2: Packet loss rates 


connections, including those that end in errors. We were 
only able to use 27% of the connections listed in Table 2 
for C2, partly because we only saw packets in one direction 
for 48% of the connections. Our analysis script flagged an- 
other +20% of the C2 connections as error_has_occurred, 
possibly due to unknown problems in the monitoring infra- 
structure. 


4 Predictions based on initial RTT: results 


In this section, we summarize the results of our exper- 
iments on techniques to predict transfer latency using the 
initial RTT. We address these questions: 

1. Does RTT per se correlate well with latency? 

How well does equation | predict latency? 

Can we improve on equation 1? 

What is the effect of modem compression? 

How sensitive are the predictions to parameter 
choices? 

There is no single way to define what it means for a latency 
predictor to provide “good” predictions. We evaluate pre- 
diction methods using several criteria, including the cor- 
relation between predicted and measured latencies, and the 
mean and median of the difference between the actual and 
predicted latencies. 


APWN 


4.1 Does RTT itself correlate with latency? 
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Figure 5: Scatter plot of bandwidth vs. RTT, trace C2 





Measured transfer bandwidth (bits/sec) 


Perhaps it is unnecessary to invoke the full complexity 
of equation | to predict latency from RTT. To investigate 
this, we examined the correlation between RTT per se and 
either bandwidth or latency. 

For example, Figure 5 shows a scatter plot of bandwidth 
vs. initial RTT, for all status-200 responses in trace C2. 
(In order to avoid oversaturating our scatter plots, we ran- 
domly sampled the actual data in each plot; the sampling 
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Figure 6: BW vs. RTT, trace C2, 1 MSS < length < 32KB 


ratios are shown in the figures.) The graph shows an ap- 
parent weak correlation between initial RTT and transfer 
bandwidth. Corresponding scatter plots for R2, U2, U3, 
and U4 show even weaker correlations. 


We found a stronger correlation if we focused on transfer 
lengths above one MSS and below 32K bytes, as shown in 
Figure 6. Our technique for measuring latency is probably 
least accurate for responses below one MSS (i.e., those sent 
in just one packet). Also, single-packet responses may suf- 
fer excess apparent delay (as measured by when the server 
receives the final ACK) because of delayed acknowledg- 
ment at the client. In our subsequent analyses, we exclude 
responses with lengths of one MSS or less because of these 
measurement difficulties. The 32KB threshold represents 
one plausible choice for defining a “short” transfer. 


Trace Samples Correlation | Correlation 
( ) . . 

129661 (24, 3%) 

7500 (18.7%) 

5519 (17.6%) 
218280 (37.6%) 
181180 (37.8%) 
234591 (36.8%) 
181276 (36.9%) 
283993 (37.2%) 
219472 (37.3%) 


Trace Samples Correlation | Correlation 
C2 261931 (45.4%) 329 ; 

238948 (44.8%) 

20546 (51.4%) 

15407 (49.0%) 
312090 (53.7%) 
258049 (53.8%) 
336443 (52.8%) 
259028 (52.7%) 
414209 (54.2%) 
320613 (54.4%) 


(b) 1 MSS < length < 32KB 





Table 3: Correlations: RTT vs. either bandwidth or latency 
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For a more quantified evaluation of this simplistic ap- 
proach, we did a statistical analysis using a simple R [18] 
program. The results are shown in Table 3(a) and (b), for 
lengths limited to 8K and 32K bytes, respectively. 

The tables show rows for both pruned and unpruned ver- 
sions of the five basic traces. We included only status-200 
responses whose length was at least one MSS; the “samples 
included” column shows that count for each trace. The last 
two columns show the computed correlation between ini- 
tial RTT and either transfer bandwidth or transfer latency. 
(The bandwidth correlations are negative, because this is 
an inverse relationship.) 

For the data set including response lengths up to 32K 
bytes, none of these correlations exceeds 0.426, and many 
are much lower. If we limit the response lengths to 8K 
bytes, the correlations improve, but this also eliminates 
most of the samples. 

We tried excluding samples with an initial RTT value 
above some quantile, on the theory that high RTTs correl- 
ate with lossy network paths; this slightly improves RTT 
vs. bandwidth correlations (for example, excluding records 
with an RTT above 281 msec reduces the number of 32K- 
or-shorter samples for R2 by 10%, and improves that cor- 
relation from -0.154 to -0.302) but it actually worsens the 
latency correlations (for the same example, from 0.348 to 
0.214). 

Note that, contrary to our expectation that traces pruned 
of proxies and robots would be less predictable, in Table 3 
this seems true only for the R2 trace; in general, prun- 
ing seems to slightly improve predictability. In fact, while 
we present results for both pruned and unpruned traces 
throughout the paper, we see no consistent difference in 
predictability. 


4.2 Does equation 1 predict latency? 

Although we did not expect RTT to correlate well with 
latency, we might expect better results from the sophist- 
icated model derived by Cardwell et al. [2]. They valid- 
ated their model (equation | is a simplified version) using 
HTTP transfers over the Internet, but apparently used only 
“well-connected” clients and so did not probe its utility for 
poorly-connected clients. They also used RTT estimates 
that included more samples than just each connection's ini- 
tial RTT. 

We therefore analyzed the ability of equation | to pre- 
dict transfer bandwidths and latencies using only the ini- 
tial RTT, and with the belief that our traces include some 
poorly-connected clients. 

Figure 7 shows an example scatter plot of measured 
latency vs. predicted latency, for trace C2. Again, we in- 
clude only status-200 responses at least one MSS in length. 
We have superimposed two curves on the plot. (Since this 
is a log-log plot, most linear equations result in curved 
lines.) Any point above the line y = z represents an under- 
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y= 2.0,w1 =4 


Figure 7: Real vs. predicted latency, trace C2 


prediction of latency; underpredictions are generally worse 
than overpredictions, if (for example) we want to avoid ex- 
posing Web users to unexpectedly long downloads. Most 
of the points in the plot are above that line, but most are 
below the curve y = z + 1.0sec, implying that most of the 
overpredictions (in this example) are less than | sec in ex- 
cess. However, a significant number are many seconds too 
high. 

We extended our R program to compute statistics for the 
predictive ability of equation 1. For each status-200 trace 
record with a length between one MSS and 32K bytes, 
we used the equation to predict a latency, and then com- 
pared this to the latency recorded in the trace record. We 
then computed the correlation between the actual and pre- 
dicted latencies. We also computed a residual error value, 
as the difference between the actual and predicted laten- 
cies. Table 4 shows the results from this analysis, using 
7 = 1.5 and w, = 1, a parameter assignment that worked 
fairly well across all five traces. 


261931 (45.4%) 
238948 (44.8%) 
20546 (51.4%) 
15407 (49.0%) 


312090 (53.7%) 
258049 (53.8%) 
336443 (52.8%) 
259028 (52.7%) 
414209 (54.2%) 
320613 (54.4%) 





Residual values are measured in seconds; 1 MSS < length < 32KB 
Table 4: Quality of predictions based on equation 1 


In Table 4, the median residuals are always negative, im- 
plying that equation 1 overestimates the transfer latency 
more often than it underestimates it. However, the mean 
residuals are always positive, because the equation's un- 
derestimates are more wrong (in absolute terms) than its 
overestimates. The samples in Figure 7 generally follow a 
line with a steeper slope than y = z, suggesting that equa- 
tion 1 especially underestimates higher latencies. 

One possible reason is that, for lower-bandwidth links, 
RTT depends on packet size. For a typical 56Kb/s mo- 
dem link, a SYN packet will see an RTT somewhat above 
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100 msec, while a 1500 byte data packet will see an RTT 
several times larger. This effect could cause equation | to 
underestimate transfer latencies. 


4.3 Can we improve on equation 1? 

Given that equation 1 seems to systematically underes- 
timate higher latencies, exactly the error that we want to 
avoid, we realized that we could modify the equation to 
reduce these errors. 

We experimented with several modifications, including 
a linear multiplier, but one simple approach is: 


function ModifiedEqnOne(RTT, MSS, Length,wi, 

-y, CompWeight) 
temp = EquationOne(RTT, MSS, Length, wi, 7); 
return(temp + (temp*temp*CompWeight)); 


That is, we “overpredict” by a term proportional to the 
square of the original prediction. This is a heuristic, not the 
result of rigorous theory. 

We found by trial and error that a proportionality con- 
stant, or “compensation weight,’ CompWeight = 2.25 
worked best for C2, but CompWeight = 1.75 worked 
better for R2 U2, and CompWeight = 1.25 worked best 
for U3 and U4. For all traces, y = 2 got the best results, 
and we set w, = 4 for C2 and U2, and w, = 3 for R2, U3, 
and U4. We discuss the sensitivity to these parameters in 
Section 4.5. 


100 


10 Sampling ratio = 0.01 
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Measured latency (sec) 


0.01 
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Predicted latency per response (sec) 
y = 2.0, wy = 4, CompWeight = 2.25 
Figure 8: Modified prediction results, trace C2 





Figure 8 shows how the modified prediction algorithm 
systematically overpredicts at higher latencies, while not 
significantly changing the accuracy for lower latencies. 
(For example, in this figure, CompWeight = 2.25; if 
equation | predicts a latency of 0.100 seconds, the mod- 
ified prediction will be 0.1225 seconds). However, even 
the modified algorithm significantly underpredicts a few 
samples; we do not believe we can avoid this, especially 
for connections that suffer packet loss (see Table 2). 

Table 5 shows that the modifications to equation | gener- 
ally worsen the correlations, compared to those in Table 4, 
but definitely improves the residuals — the median error is 
always less than 100 msec, and the mean error is less than 
15 msec, except for traces U3p and U4p (our parameter 
choices were tuned for the unpruned traces). 


261931 (45.4%) 
238948 (44.8%) 
20546 (51.4%) 
15407 (49.0%) 


312090 (53.7%) 
258049 (53.8%) 
336443 (52.8%) 
259028 (52.7%) 
414209 (54.2%) 
320613 (54.4%) 





Residual values are measured in seconds; 1 MSS < length < 32KB 
Table 5: Predictions based on modified equation 1 


4.4 Text content and modem compression 

Many people still use dialup modems. It has been ob- 
served that to accurately model path bandwidth, one must 
account for the compression typically done by modems [3]. 
However, most image Content-Types are already com- 
pressed, so this correction should only be done for text 
content-types. 

HTTP responses normally carry a MIME Content-Type 
label, which allowed us to analyze trace subsets for “‘text/*” 
and “image/*”’ subsets. Table 6 shows the distribution of 
these coarse Content-Type distinctions for the traces. 

We speculated that the latency-prediction model of equa- 
tion 1, which incorporates the response length, could be 
further improved by reducing this length value when com- 
pression might be expected. (A server making predictions 
knows the Content-Types of the responses it plans to send. 
Some servers might use a compressed content-coding for 
text responses, which would obviate the need to correct pre- 
dictions for those responses for modem compression. We 
found no such responses in our traces.) 

We cannot directly predict either the compression ra- 
tio (which varies among responses and among modems) 
nor can we reliably determine which clients in our traces 
used modems. Therefore, for feasibility of analysis our 
model assumes a constant compressibility factor for text 
responses, and we tested several plausible values for this 
factor. Also, we assumed that an RTT below 100 msec im- 
plied a non-modem connection, and RTTs above 100 msec 
implied the possible use of a modem. In a real system, 
information derived from the client address might identify 
modem-users more reliably. (In Section 5 we classify cli- 
ents using hostnames; but this might add too much DNS- 
lookup delay to be effective for latency prediction.) 

Table 7 shows results for text content-types only, using 
the modified prediction algorithm based on equation 1, but 
without correcting for possible modem compression. We 
set y = 2.0 for C2 and U2, andy = 1.5 for R2, U3, and 
U4; w, = 2 for C2 and w, = 3 for the other traces; and 
CompW eight = 1 for all traces. (We have not tested a 
wide range of CompW eight values to see if text content- 
types would benefit from a different CompW eig ht.) Com- 
pared to the results for all content types (see Table 5), the 
residuals for text-only samples are generally higher. 
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[Contents TSC 7 
Unknown 
TEXT/* 
IMAGE/* 


3 (0.00%) 
122426 (21.22%) 
454458 (78.78%) 
0 (0.00%) 
0 (0.00%) 
0 (0.00%) 


APPLICATION/* 
VIDEO/* 
AUDIO/* 


26 (0.06%) 
23139 (57.83%) 
13424 (33.55%) 
3410 (8.52%) 

4 (0.01%) 

8 (0.02%) 


465160 (80.10%) 





178 (0.03%) 
85180 (14.67%) 


157 (0.02%) 
92108 (14.45%) 
507330 (79.60%) 
37581 (5.90%) 
10 (0.00%) 

194 (0.03%) 


144 (0.02%) 
107958 (14.14%) 
607520 (79.57%) 
47765 (6.26%) 

5 (0.00%) 

140 (0.02%) 


29733 (5.12%) 
17 (0.00%) 
446 (0.08%) 


Table 6: Counts and frequency of content-types (excluding some rarely-seen types) 


Trace Samples Correlation Medan Mean 
118217 (96.6%) 
106120 (96.4%) 
12558 (54.3%) 
8760 (50.2%) 
70924 (83.3%) 
56661 (83.0%) 
76714 (83.3%) 
56070 (83.2%) 
90416 (83.8%) 
65708 (83.8%) 
Residual values are measured in seconds; 1 MSS < length < 32KB 





Table 7: Predictions for text content-types only 





Residual values are measured in seconds; 1 MSS < length < 32KB 


Table 8: Predictions for text with compression 


Table 8 shows results for text content-types when we as- 
sumed that modems compress these by the factor shown 
in the third column. Note that for C2 and C2p, we got 
the best results using a compression factor of 1.0 — that is, 
without correcting for compression. For the other traces, 
correcting for compression did give better results. Here we 
set the other parameters as: y = 2 (except for U3 and U4, 
where y = 1.5 worked best), w; = 1 (except for C2, where 
wy, = 2 worked best), and CompWeight = 1.0 (except 
for R2, where CompWeight = 2.25 worked best). We 
experimented with assuming that the path did not involve a 
modem (and thus should not be corrected for compression) 
if the initial RTT was under 100 msec, but for R2 and U2 
it turned out that we got the best results when we assumed 
that all text responses should be corrected for compression. 

Table 8 shows that, except for trace C2, correcting for 
modem compression improves the mean residuals over 
those in Table 7. We have not evaluated the use of com- 
pression factors other than integers between | and 4, and 
we did not evaluate a full range of CompWeight values 
for this section. 


Image content As shown in Table 6, image content-types 
dominate most of the traces, except for R2. Also, Web site 


designers are more likely to have choices between rich and 
simple content for image types than for text types. (Design- 
ers often include optional “Flash” animations, but we found 
almost no Flash content in C2 and R2, and relatively little 
in U2, U3, and U4.) We therefore compared the predictab- 
ility of transfer latencies for image content-types, but found 
no clear difference compared to the results for all content 
in general. 


4.5 Sensitivity to parameters 


How sensitive is prediction performance to the para- 
meters y, w1, and CompWeight? That question can be 
framed in several ways: how do the results for one server 
vary with parameter values? If parameters are chosen based 
on traces from server X, do they work well for server 
Y? Are the optimal values constant over time, client sub- 
population, content-type, or response length? Do optimal 
parameter values depend on the performance metric? For 
reasons of space, we focus on the first two of these ques- 
tions. 

Figure 9 shows how the absolute values of the mean 
and median residuals vary with y, w,, and CompWeig ht 
for traces C2, R2, and U2. The optimal parameter choice 
depends on whether one wants to minimize the mean or 
the median; for example, for R2, y = 2.0, wi = 3, and 
CompW eight = 1.75 yields an optimal mean of 1.5 msec 
(and a median of 15 msec). The median can be further re- 
duced to 0.2 msec, but at the cost of increasing the mean to 
over half a second. 

Figure 9 also shows how the optimal parameters vary 
across several traces. (Results for traces U3 and U4 are 
similar to those for U2, and are omitted to reduce clut- 
ter.) It appears that no single choice is optimal across all 
traces, although some choices yield relatively small mean 
and medians for many traces. For example, y = 2, w, = 3, 
and CompWeight = 1.25 yields optimal or near-optimal 
mean residuals for U2, U3, and U4, and decent results for 
C2. 


4.6 Training and testing on different data 

The results we have presented so far used parameter 
choices “trained” on the same data sets as our results were 
tested on. Since any real prediction system requires ad- 
vance training, we also evaluated predictions with training 
and testing on different data sets. 

Our trace collection was not carefully designed in this 
regard; we have no pairs of data sets that are completely 
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Figure 9: Sensitivity of residual absolute values to parameters, 1 MSS < length < 32KB (note different y-axis scales) 


identical and adjacent in time. For the C2, R2, and U2 
data sets, we chose the first three days as the training data 
set, and the last four days as the testing data set. However, 
because we collected data at different hours on each day, 
and because there are day-of-week differences between the 
training and testing sets (the testing sets includes two week- 
end days), we suspect that these pairs of data sets might not 
be sufficiently similar. We also used the U3 data set to train 
parameters that we then tested on the U4 data set; these two 


traces are more similar to each other. 
Trained parameters Testing results 
residual 
in 


training residual 





1 

a 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2; 
1 


Residual values are measured in seconds; 1 MSS < length < 32KB 
Table 9: Training and testing on different data 


Table 9 shows results for training vs. testing. We tested 
and trained with 96 parameter combinations, based on the 
two possible choices for -y, the four choices for wi, and 
twelve equally-spaced choices for CompWeight. The 
trained parameters are those that minimize the absolute 
value of the mean residual in training. The columns under 
testing results show how the results using the trained para- 
meters rank among all of the testing results, the mean re- 
sidual when using those parameters, and the residual for the 
best possible parameter combination for the testing data. 

These results suggest that the degree to which training 
can successfully select parameter values might vary signi- 
ficantly from site to site. Based on our traces, we would 


have had the most success making useful predictions at the 
University site (U3-U4), and the least success at the Re- 
search site (R2). 

However, the difference in “trainability” that we ob- 
served might instead be the result of the much closer match 
between the U3 and U4 datasets, compared to the time-of- 
day and day-of-week discrepancies in the other train/test 
comparisons. For C2, R2, and U2, we tried training just on 
one day (Tue., May 4, 2004) and testing on the next day, 
and got significantly better trainability (except for R2p, 
which was slightly worse) than in Table 9; this supports the 
need to match training and testing data sets more carefully. 


4.7 A server's decision algorithm 

To understand how a server might use the initial-RTT 
approach in practice, Figure 10 presents pseudo-code for 
generating predictions. (This example is in the context of 
a Web server adapting its content based on predicted trans- 
fer latency, but the basic idea should apply to other con- 
texts.) If the server has N > 1 choices of response length 
for a given request, it would invoke PredictLatency N — 1 
times, starting with the largest candidate and moving down 
in size, until it either finds one with a small-enough pre- 
dicted latency, or has only one choice left. The first three 
arguments to the PredictLatency function (RTT, MSS, and 
client IP address) are known as soon as the connection is 
open. The last two (response content type and length) are 
specific to a candidate response that the server might send. 

The function ProbablyDialup, not shown here, is a heur- 
istic to guess whether a client is connected via a modem 
(which would probably compress text responses). It could 
simply assume that RTTs above 100 msec are from dia- 
lups, or it could use additional information based on the 
client's DNS name or AS (Autonomous System) number 
to identify likely dialups. 
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1. function 
PredictLatency(RTT, MSS, ClientIP, ContentType, Length) 


Di if (ProbablyDialup(ClientIP, RTT) 
and (ContentType == TEXT)) then 


32 effectiveLength := Length/TextCompressionFactor; 

4. else 

3: effectiveLength := Length; 

6. end 

Ts if (length > maxPredictableLength) then 

8. return(NO_-PREDICTION); /* probably leaves slow-start */ 
9. else if (length < MSS) then 

10. return(NO_-PREDICTION); /* only one data packet to send */ 
ll. end 


12. return(ModifiedEqnOne(RTT, MSS, Length, wi, -y, 
CompWeight)); 


TextCompressionF actor is an estimate of the mean compression ra- 
tio for modems on text files; 

CompWeight. w1, and could themselves vary based on the server's 
observation of recent history, the ContentType, etc. 


Figure 10: Pseudo-code for the decision algorithm 


5 Detecting dialups 

We speculated that a server could discriminate between 
dialups and non-dialups using clues from the client's 
“fully-qualified domain name” (FQDN). We obtained 
FQDNs for about 75% of the clients in the U4 trace, and 
then grouped them according to clues in the FQDNs that 
implied geography and network technology. Note that 
many could not be categorized by this method, and some 
categorizations are certainly wrong. 


95%eile 


By geography 
0.069 


S. America 
Europe 
Asia-Pacific 
Africa 


All 
Regional 





Times in seconds; bold entries are > 0.1 sec. 


Table 10: RTTs by geography and connection type 


Table 10 shows how initial RTTs vary by geography and 
connection type. For the connections that we could cat- 


egorize, at least 95% of “dialup” connections have RTTs 
above 100 msec, and most “cable” and “DSL’ connections 
have RTTs below 200 msec. These results seem unaffected 
by further geographical subdivision, and support the hy- 
pothesis that a threshold RTT between 100 and 200 msec 
would discriminate fairly well between dialup and non- 
dialup connections. We do not know if these results apply 
to other traces. 


6 Predictions from previous bandwidths: 
results 


In this section, we compare how well prediction based 
on variants of equation 1 compares with predictions from 
the older recent-transfers approach. We address these ques- 
tions: 

1. How well can we predict latency from previous band- 

width measurements? 

2. Does a combination of the two approaches improve on 

either individual predictor? 

Note that the recent-transfers approach cannot specific- 
ally predict the latency for the very first transfer to a given 
client, because the server has no history for that client. This 
is a problem if the goal is to provide the best user experi- 
ence for a client's initial contact with a Web site. For ini- 
tial contacts, a server using the recent-transfers approach to 
predict latency has several options, including: 

e Make no prediction. 

e “Predict” the latency based on history across all 
previous clients; for example, use an exponentially 
smoothed mean of all previous transfer bandwidths. 

e Assume that clients with similar network locations, 
based on routing information, have similar band- 
widths; if a new client belongs to “cluster” of clients 
with known bandwidths, use history from that cluster 
to make a prediction. Krishnamurthy and Wang [8] 
describe a technique to discover clusters of client IP 
addresses. Krishnamurthy and Wills [9] then showed, 
using a set of chosen Web pages with various charac- 
teristics, that clustering pays off in prediction accuracy 
improvements ranging up to about 50%. We speculate 
that this approach would also work for our traces. 

e Use the initial-RTT technique to predict a client's first- 
contact latency, and use the recent-transfers technique 
to predict subsequent latencies for each client. We call 
this the hybrid technique. 

We first analyze the purest form of recent-transfers (making 
no prediction for first-contact clients), and then consider 
the mean-of-all-clients and hybrid techniques. 


6.1 Does previous bandwidth predict latency? 
We did a statistical analysis of the prediction ability of 
several variants of the pure recent-tranfers technique. In 
each case, we made predictions and maintained history 
only for transfer lengths of at least one MSS. Table 11 
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Correlation with 

most mean 
Samples recent 
included bandwidth 


weighted 
previous mean 
bandwidth | bandwidth 


262165 (45.4%) 
238957 (44.8%) 
24163 (60.4%) 


17741 (56.5%) 
310496 (53.5%) 
254024 (52.9%) 
341968 (53.7%) 
260470 (53.0%) 
421867 (55.3%) 
323811 (55.0%) 
Best correlation for each trace shown in bold 


Table 11: Correlations: measured vs. recent bandwidths 


shows the results. The first two columns show the trace 
name and the number of samples actually used in the 
analysis. The next three columns show the correlations 
between the bandwidth (not latency) in a trace record and, 
respectively, the most recent bandwidth for the same cli- 
ent, the mean of previous bandwidths for the client, and 
the exponential weighted mean X; = a- Xj-14+ (1 - 
a)measurement;. We followed Krishnamurthy et al. [10] 
in using a = 0.7, although other values might work better 
for specific traces. 

These results suggest that some form of mean is the best 
variant for this prediction technique; although the choice 
between simple means and weighted means varies between 
traces, these always outperform predictions based on just 
the most previous transfer. Since Krishnamurthy et al. [10] 
preferred the weighted mean, we follow their lead for the 
rest of this paper. 

Pruning the traces, as we had expected, does seem to 
decrease the predictability of bandwidth values, except for 
the U3 and U4 traces. This effect might be magnified for 
the recent-transfers technique, since (unlike the initial-RTT 
technique) it relies especially on intra-client predictability. 

Table 11 showed correlations between bandwidth meas- 
urements and predictions. To predict a response's 
latency, one can combine a bandwidth prediction with 
the known response length. Table 12 shows how well 
the weighted mean bandwidth technique predicts laten- 
cies. Table 12(a) includes responses with length at least 
one MSS; Table 12(b) excludes responses longer than 
32 Kbytes. Because short responses and long responses 
may be limited by different parameters (RTT and bot- 
tleneck bandwidth, respectively), we hypothesized that it 
might not make sense to predict short-response latencies 
based on long-response history. Indeed, the residuals in 
Table 12(b) are always better than the corresponding val- 
ues in Table 12(a), although the correlations are not always 
improved. 

The correlations in Table 12(a) are better than those from 
the modified equation 1 as shown in Table 5, except for 
trace U4. However, the mean residuals in Table 12 are 
much larger in magnitude than in Table 5; it might be pos- 


Trace Samples 
262165 (45.4%) 
238957 (44.8%) 

24163 (60.4%) 

17741 (56.5%) 
310496 (53.5%) 
254024 (52.9%) 
341968 (53.7%) 
260470 (53.0%) 
421867 (55.3%) 
323811 (55.0%) 


Trace Samples 
name included 
256943 (44.5%) 
234160 (43.9%) 


17445 (43.6%) 
12741 (40.6%) 






287709 (49.5%) 
235481 (49.1%) 
314965 (49.4%) 
239843 (48.8%) 
390981 (51.2%) 
299905 (50.9%) 


(a) 1 MSS < length < 32KB 
Table 12: Latency prediction via weighted mean bandwidth 


sible to correct the bandwidth-based predictor to fix this. 

The previous-bandwidth approach consistently over- 
predicts latency, which in some applications might be better 
than underprediction. Figure 11 shows an example scatter 
plot, for R2. In the Web-server content adaptation applic- 
ation, excessive overprediction increases the chances that 
a well-connected user will fail to receive rich content, al- 
though this is less harmful than sending excessive content 
to a poorly-connected user. 


100 


Sampling ratio = 0.1 


Measured latency (sec) 





0.001 EX C 1 1 1 J 
0.001 0.01 0.1 1 10 


Predicted latency per response (sec) 


1 MSS < length 





Figure 11: Real vs. bandwidth-predicted latency, trace R2 


6.2 Combining predictors 

Given that the initial-RTT approach seems more accurate 
at predicting first-contact latencies, for many thresholds, 
than the recent-transfers approach, we speculated that a hy- 
brid of the two predictors might yield the best results. This 
hybrid would use the modified equation | predictor for a 
client's first-contact transfer, and the smoothed mean of the 
client's previous bandwidths for its subsequent transfers. 
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We found that the overall (all-transfers) accuracy of this 
hybrid is nearly indistinguishable from the overall accuracy 
of the recent-transfers approach because, as the statistics 
in Table | imply, only a small fraction of transfers in our 
traces are first contacts. 


7 Summary and conclusions 


We conducted a study, based on traces from several dif- 
ferent user communities, to demonstrate how well two dif- 
ferent approaches can predict the latency of short TCP 
transfers. We found that by making a minor modification 
to a previously-described formula, we could greatly reduce 
its absolute prediction errors. We showed that predictions 
based on observation of past history generally yield better 
overall correlations than our formula-based predictor, but 
the formula-based predictor has lower mean prediction er- 
rors. We also show that the formula-based predictor could 
be improved to handle the specific case of text content, 
where modem-based compression can affect latency. Fi- 
nally, we reported results from a study on the relationship 
between round-trip time and the use of modems, suggesting 
that this relationship might be exploited to improve predic- 
tion accuracy. 


This paper has not quantified how much a real applica- 
tion, such as a Web server, could improve end-to-end per- 
formance by using our prediction techniques. Our tech- 
nical report [1] provides some additional analysis of this 
and other details that do not fit here. 
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Abstract 


By providing the best-effort service, the Internet Protocol 
(IP) does not maintain the same order of packets sent out 
by a host. Therefore, due to the route change, parallelism 
inside a switch, and load-balancing schemes, IP packets 
can be received in an order different from the original one. 
Such packet reordering events could cause serious perfor- 
mance degradation in TCP and UDP applications. As a re- 
sult, a number of measurement methods have recently been 
proposed to enable any Internet host to detect packet re- 
ordering from itself to another host. However, these meth- 
ods have encountered a number of practical difficulties, 
such as rate-limiting and filtering imposed on ICMP and 
TCP SYN packets. Moreover, some of the methods can- 
not detect packet reordering in all scenarios. In this paper 
we present three new methods for end-to-end packet re- 
ordering measurement. Since these methods are based on 
the TCP data channel, the probing and response messages 
will not be affected by any intermediaries on an Internet 
path. We have validated and tested the methods in 20 most 
common systems and implemented them in a tool called 
POINTER. We also present measurement results obtained 
from 200 websites in the Internet. 


1 Introduction 


Packet reordering, which was first identified in the pioneer- 
ing work of Paxson [1], is still a common phenomenon 
in the Internet today [2, 3]. The packet reordering is the 
result of parallelism in network components, e.g., routers 
and switches, route instability, and load balancing mech- 
anisms [2]. It is well known that packet reordering can 
adversely affect the performance of TCP and UDP based 
applications [4, 5, 6]. For example, a TCP flow may enter 
the fast retransmit state or timeout state if it misinterprets 
out-of-order delivery as packet losses [4]. To alleviate the 
effect on the TCP throughput, several proposals have been 
made to make TCP more robust to packet reordering events 


[7, 8, 9, 10, 11]. Furthermore, malicious packet reordering 
can be used to launched Denial-of-Service attacks [12]. 

Therefore, it is important to measure packet reordering 
[17] and to quantify the degree of reordering [13, 14]. Pre- 
vious works have studied various characteristics of packet 
reordering, such as its frequency, magnitude, and its re- 
lationship with other factors. They can be categorized 
into two main classes—passive measurement [15] and ac- 
tive measurement [1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 16, 17, 18]. In this pa- 
per, we concentrate on the active measurement approaches, 
which can be further classified into two groups. The first 
is referred to as bulk-transport based measurement that ex- 
changes a relatively large amount of real application traffic 
between many participating sites [1, 3, 5, 6, 16]. The sec- 
ond is packet-train based measurement that sends a train of 
probing packets, and the feedback information is then used 
to infer the presence of packet reordering [2, 17, 18]. 

The main advantage of the bulk-transport based mea- 
surement is their ability to measure the impact of packet re- 
ordering on real applications and on different transport pro- 
tocols. Moreover, they can observe the packet reordering 
phenomena in both the forward-path and backward-path by 
examining traffic traces in different directions. However, 
these approaches require coordinations among various par- 
ticipating sites, which obviously cannot be done easily for 
an arbitrarily large network scale. The packet-train based 
measurement, on the other hand, allows any Internet host to 
measure packet reordering on the paths between itself and 
any other host. Moreover, this approach usually requires 
only a small number of packets to conduct the measure- 
ment. 

The focus of this paper is on the packet-train based mea- 
surement methods, which unfortunately still suffer from a 
number of practical limitations. First, the ICMP and TCP 
packets used in the ICMP-based approach [2] and the TCP 
SYN Test [17] are often rate-limited or even filtered by fire- 
walls [19]. Second, both the Dual Connection Test [17] 
and Tulip [18] rely on the assumption that the ID field in 
the IP header (IPID) increases monotonically across TCP 
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connections for the same server. This assumption, unfor- 
tunately, does not hold in some popular systems, such as 
Linux and OpenBSD. Third, the Single Connection Test 
[17] may yield inaccurate results due to the delayed ac- 
knowledgment algorithm. The Dual Connection Test also 
suffers from inaccurate results in the presence of load bal- 
ancing schemes. Fourth, both the TCP Data Transfer Test 
[17] and the ICMP-based method [2] cannot distinguish all 
packet reordering scenarios. Moreover, all the aforemen- 
tioned methods detect end-to-end packet reordering. That 
is, two packets can arrive inorder even though they may be 
reordered in an even number of times on the path. 


In this paper we propose three new methods to end- 
to-end packet reordering measurement, which can detect 
all four reordering cases: no-reordering, forward-path re- 
ordering, backward-path reordering, and dual-path re- 
ordering. Since they use TCP data as probing messages 
in a single connection, the probing messages and the re- 
sponses will not be filtered by firewalls or routers. More- 
over, each measurement is conducted in one TCP session; 
therefore, the measurement result will not be affected by a 
content-blind load balancing scheme. To reduce the impact 
on the normal network traffic, each method injects only a 
minimal number of packets into the network, and the size 
of the response packets is also small. 


The three methods differ from each other only in the 
mechanisms to trigger the required responses from the re- 
mote host, catering for the diverse TCP implementations 
in the Internet. Another important feature of our methods 
is that they only rely on the TCP sliding window protocol, 
which is supported by all TCP variants (e.g. TCP Tahoe, 
TCP Reno, TCP NewReno, etc.) [21, 22]. Moreover, our 
approaches make use of customized receiving window size 
and MSS (Maximum Segment Size) to control the num- 
ber and size of response packets. Furthermore, we have 
employed a timeout mechanism to discard suspicious sam- 
ples as a result of packet losses. We have implemented the 
three methods in a tool called POINTER, and have thor- 
oughly tested and verified the approaches in a test-bed and 
200 websites. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In sec- 
tion 2, we introduce the principles behind the three new 
approaches, including a short review on the TCP sliding 
window protocol. Based on the general approach, we de- 
tail in section 3 the three measurement methods. In sec- 
tion 4, we present the measurement results obtained from 
a test-bed and the Internet for the validation of the meth- 
ods. Moreover, we have analyzed the correlation of packet 
reordering events on a backward path from two websites, 
and discovered that they share the same path where packet 
ordering occurs. We finally conclude this paper in section 
5 with current work. 


2 The fundamental principles of the new ap- 
proaches 


In the next subsection we first discuss some general fun- 
damental principles for the design of a reordering detec- 
tion scheme. The results presented there will then lead to 
a general requirement for designing a comprehensive and 
effective scheme to detect packet reordering. After that, we 
sketch our approach of meeting this requirement based on 
the TCP sliding window mechanism. In the rest of this pa- 
per, we refer the host that performs packet reordering mea- 
surement to a client, and the host on the other side of the 
TCP connection to a server. 


2.1 The fundamental principles 


Proposition 1. Assume that during each probing session a 
client can trigger k distinguishable responses out of a set of 
n possible ones from a server. Then, n must be at least 3 in 
order to discriminate all the 4 packet reordering scenarios. 


Proof. Note that the k responses received from the server 
are ordered according to their times of generation. There- 
fore, the client can trigger a set of P(n, k) = n!/(n—k)! k- 
response. In order to differentiate the 4 reordering scenar- 
ios, clearly n > 3, because P(2,k) < 4, and P(n,k) > 4 
for some k > 0 when n > 3. 














Proposition 2. Given that the smallest n is used, the min- 
imum number of distinguishable responses from a server 
required for a complete reordering detection during each 
probing session is 2. Therefore, if one probing message 
will trigger at least one distinguishable response, then the 
client only needs to send 2 probing messages during each 
session. 


Proof. There are two possible cases for n = 3: k = 2,3 
for which P(3,2) = P(3,3) =6 > 4. 














Corollary 1. Consider that a client sends 2 probing 
messages—M 1 first and then M2—1o trigger a generation 
of 2 normal, distinguishable responses from a server, de- 
noted by R1 and R2. Then, the scheme can distinguish all 
4 reordering cases if M1 and M2 can trigger another dis- 
tinguishable response R3, and, by definition, R3 is not a 
normal response. 


Proof. This is a direct consequence of Proposition 2, which 
requires one more distinguishable response for a complete 
reordering detection. 














The result of Corollary 1 gives us a hint in designing a 
comprehensive and effective reordering detection scheme. 
First of all, consider that the server responds with R1 and 
R2 upon receiving M1 and M2 in order. That is, if there 
is no forward-path reordering, f1 will be generated first 
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Table 1: Variables used in the TCP sliding window mecha- 
nism. 





























Name Description 

SND.UNA | Oldest unacknowledged sequence number (SN) 
SND.NXT | SN of the next segment to be sent 

SND.WND | Size of the send window 

RCV.NXT | SN of the next segment to be received 
RCV.WND | Size of the receive window 

SEG.ACK | Acknowledgment number (AN) of a segment 
SEG.SEQ | First SN of a segment 

SEG.LEN | The length of a segment in bytes 














and then followed by 2. Therefore, the order of receiving 
1 and R2 on the client side can differentiate between the 
cases of no-ordering and backward-ordering. 

To trigger the third response 23, we need an “erroneous 
event” taken place at the server. The novelty here is that we 
use the reordering of 1/1 and M72 to serve as the erroneous 
event. That is, if there is forward-path reordering, the re- 
ceiver will be compelled to send R3 and another normal 
response (R1 or R2). For instance, the receiver responds 
with #3 first and then R1. Then the order of receiving 
them by the client can differentiate between the cases of 
forwarding-reordering and dual-path reordering. 

Based on the discussion above, we only need a pair of 
probing messages M1 and M2 to detect all four reordering 
cases. Note that we have so far assumed no packet losses 
and a reasonable amount of latency between the message 
arrivals at the server. Moreover, the server’s responses to 
M1 and M2 only depend on the information inscribed in 
the messages and the relative order of the two messages 
received by the server. We will address the effect of packet 
losses and the solution to them in section 3.4. In the next 
section, we first present several possibilities of selecting 
M1 and M2 based on the TCP sliding window mechanism. 


2.2 The TCP-based probing message pair 


Since our methods are based on the TCP data channel, we 
first review the TCP sliding window algorithm. We adopt 
the notations in Table 1 [20] for the following discussion. 
A TCP sender uses a send window to control the transmis- 
sion of segments, while a TCP receiver maintains a receive 
window for receiving segments from the sender. When a 
TCP receiver is in the ESTABLISHED state and a segment 
arrives, it will process the segment according to the follow- 
ing order [20]: (1) check the SN, (2) check the RST bit, 
(3) check security and precedence, (4) check the SYN bit, 
(5) check the AN, (6) check the URG bit, (7) process the 
segment text, and (8) check the FIN bit. 

In our proposed methods, a client sends a probing mes- 


sage pair to induce two TCP data segments from the server 
when there is no packet reordering on the forward path, 
Le., the probing message pair passes all eight steps. On 
the other hand, the reordering of the probing message pair, 
which is perceived as an erroneous event at the server, will 
induce the transmission of a pure ACK and a data seg- 
ment. There are altogether three ways of generating the 
pure ACK. 

First of all, a pure ACK can be generated as a result of 
not passing step | where a TCP receiver performs a se- 
quence number check (SNC). The purpose of the SNC is to 
determines whether the received segment’s SN is accept- 
able according to Eq. (1) or Eq. (2). If the segment fails 
the SNC (an erroneous event), some TCP implementations 
will drop the segment and return a pure ACK whose value 
is specified in the second part of Eq. (3). 

A pure ACK can also be generated as a result of not pass- 
ing step 5, where a TCP receiver performs an acknowledg- 
ment number check (ANC) based on Eq. (4). If the ACK 
is acceptable, the receiver will update its send window by 
setting SND. UNA = SEG. ACK. Otherwise, if SEG. ACK < 
SND.UNA, i.e., a duplicate ACK, the receiver will ignore it. 
Moreover, if SEG. ACK > SND .NXT (an erroneous event), 
i.e., acknowledging bytes that have not been sent, some 
TCP implementations will drop the segment and send back 
a pure ACK whose value is specified in the second part of 
Eq. (3). 

Finally, if a TCP implementation does not respond to 
both failed SNC and failed ANC, a pure ACK can still 
be induced by sending a out-of-ordered segment. Accord- 
ingly, we have designed three different probing message 
pairs based on the server’s responses discussed above. The 
corresponding methods are referred to as ACM (ACknowl- 
edgment based Measurement) for the response to a failed 
SNC, SAM1 (Sequence number and ACK based Measure- 
ment) for the response to a failed ANC, and SAM 2 for the 
response to a out-of-order segment. 


RCV.NXT < SEG.SEQ < RCV.NXT + RCV.WND. (1) 


RCV.NXT < SEG.SEQ+ SEG.LEN—1 < RCV.NXT+RCV.WND. 
(2) 
SEG.SEQ = SND.NXT, SEG.ACK = RCV.NXT. (3) 


SND.UNA < SEG.ACK < SND.NXT. (4) 


We have tested 20 common systems to observe their re- 
sponses to the failed SNC and failed ANC. As shown in 
Table 2, the majority of the tested systems responded to 
unacceptable ACKs. Therefore, the ACM method can be 
applied to detect packet reordering on the paths to these 
systems. Although the Linux systems do not respond to un- 
acceptable ACKs, they respond to unacceptable SNs. Thus, 
the SAM1 method can be applied to them. Finally, the 
SAM2 method can be applied to the VM and HP-UX sys- 
tems which ignore both unacceptable ACKs and unaccept- 
able SNs. 
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Table 2: Popular operating systems and the new measurement methods. 























Operating systems Response to Response to Measurement 
unacceptable SNs | unacceptable ACKs Methods 
NT4/Win98, Win2000, WinXP, Win2003, 
MaxOSX, NetWare, SCO UNIX, NetBSD, Not tested Send a pure ACK ACM 
AIX, OS/2, IRIX, Tru64, FreeBSD, 
Solaris 9 , Solaris 8, Solaris*, OpenVMS 
Linux Send a pure ACK No response SAM1 
VM and HP-UX No response No response SAM2 














3 Three new measurement methods 


The three measurement methods use different pairs of TCP 
data segments to induce from the server two data segments 
in the absence of reordering in the forward path, and one 
pure ACK and one data segment in the presence of reorder- 
ing in the forward path. Moreover, they do not assume any 
specific TCP-based application running at the server. The 
only assumption is that the server replies with at least sev- 
eral hundreds of bytes of data in response to the client’s 
probing messages, which is clearly possible for most pop- 
ular TCP-based services. For example, the HTTP GET can 
be used to fetch a sufficiently large web object from a web 
server. The GET command in most FTP clients can be used 
to download a suitable file from a public FTP server. In the 
following, we illustrate the three methods using HTTP, but 
they can be easily adapted for FTP, POP3, or other TCP 
applications. 


The probing session can be carried out at any time in the 
ESTABLISHED state. To keep the following discussion 
simple, however, we start the probing procedure immedi- 
ately after the TCP three-way handshake is completed. The 
notations used in the remaining of this paper are summa- 
rized in Table 3, and the segments involved in the 3-way 
handshaking are given in Table 4. Note that these segment 
exchanges are the same for all three methods. Co and So 
are the initial SNs for the client and server, respectively. 
In TC1, the client initiates a SYN segment with a small 
advertised window size of Wo. The main function of the 
small window size is to ensure that the server will adopt 
We for its send window size. Therefore, even before issu- 
ing the HTTP request in T'C’2, the client is able to predict 
correctly that the server will return one data segment and 
the size of the TCP payload (Wc), provided that the size 
of the requested document is larger than Wc. The packet 
sequence concerned is shown in (3)-(5) in Table 4. As we 
shall see later, the ANs in the probing message pair are 
the same for all three methods, because they all exploit the 
predicability of the server’s payload through the small Wc. 
However, they differ in their SNs and the TCP payloads. 


3.1 The ACM method 


Recall that the ACM method is based on the server’s re- 
sponse to the recipient of an unacceptable ACK. In this 
case, the server is expected to drop the corresponding seg- 
ment and to respond with an ACK. Figs. 1(a) and 1(c) first 
show the packet sequences in the absence of packet reorder- 
ing in the forward path. The probing message pair used in 
this method are two back-to-back, pure ACKs (1'C’3 and 
TC4). Notice from Table 5 that T’7C3 acknowledges the 
receipt of DataS0, whereas T'C'4 acknowledges a “yet-to- 
receive” data segment. Because of the predicability of the 
payload length in DataS1, the client is able to send TC'4 
with a correct AN immediately after T'C3. 

If these two ACKs arrive at the server in order (Figs. 1(a) 
and 1(c)), the server will expectedly transmit two data seg- 
ments 7'S4 and 7'S5, one after the other, which contain 
the requested document. The order that T'S'4 and 7°55 are 
received at the client can then be used to differentiate be- 
tween the no-ordering and backward-path ordering cases. 

However, if these two ACKs are reordered in the forward 
path (Figs. 1(b) and 1(d)), the server will discover that 
TC4 is an unacceptable ACK, because SND.UNA = S} 
and SND.NXT = S; + We at the time of receiving the 
ACK. In this case, the server, which is implemented un- 
der the first group of systems in Table 2, is expected to 
drop TC and to send back a pure ACK T'S4. When T'C3, 
the first ACK, later arrives, the server will send out the re- 
quested data in 7°S'5. Thus, the order of receiving T'S4 and 
T'S5 can be used to differentiate between the forward-path 
and dual-path reordering cases. 

To ensure a proper working of this method, the size of 
the requested document must be at least 3 x Wc bytes. 
Since the probing message pair used in the ACM method 
are pure ACKs, the active probings have a minimal impact 
on the normal network traffic. Furthermore, the server’s re- 
sponse involves at most 3 x Wc bytes of data (DataS0, 
DataS1 and DataS2) for differentiating between the no- 
reordering and backward-path reordering cases. For the 
other two cases, the amount of data required is even less: 
2 x Wo bytes (DataS0 and DataS1). 
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Table 3: Notations used in the description of the new measurement methods. 





Notations 


Description 








TCi, (i =1,...,4) 
TSi, (i =1,...,5) 


The ith segment dispatched by the client 
The ith segment dispatched by the server 





SYN 

SY N-ACK 
CmdCi, (i = 1, 2,3) 
Xj, (i = 1, 2,3) 
ACK Ci, (i = 1,2) 
ACK Si, (i = 0, 1,2) 
DataSi, (i = 0,1, 2) 


The TCP SYN packet sent by the client 

The TCP SYN/ACK packet responded by the server 

ath HTTP request sent by the client 

Size of CmdC% in bytes 

ith pure ACK sent by the client in the ESTABLISHED state 
ith pure ACK sent by the server in the ESTABLISHED state 


ath data segment containing the HTTP response sent by the server 








Wo 
Ws 





The size of the client’s advertised window 


The size of the server’s advertised window 








Table 4: The packet sequence common for all three methods. 























No. | Segment | Sequence | Acknowledgment Segment Type Payload 
Number Number Length 
1 TC1 Co 0 SYN 0 
2 TS1 So C1=Cot+l SYN/ACK 0 
3 TC2 Cy S1=So+1 HTTP request (CmdC1) Xy1 
4 TS2 Si Co=C, + X1 Pure ACK (AC K'S0) 0 
5 TS3 Si C2 HTTP reply (DataS0) We 














3.2. The SAM1 method 


The second method is based on the server’s response to un- 
acceptable SNs which can be applied to Linux systems. 
In this case, a Linux server drops the corresponding seg- 
ment and responds with an ACK. Figs. 2(a) and 2(c) show 
the packet traces when there is no packet reordering in the 
forward path. The probing message pair in this case are 
TC3 and TC'4 which are a second HTTP request and a 
pure ACK, respectively. Similar to the case for the ACM 
method, T’C'4 acknowledges a “‘yet-to-receive” data seg- 
ment from the server. The purpose of sending the second 
HTTP request message, on the other hand, will be clear 
from the following explanation. 

From the parameters in Table 6, it is not difficult to see 
that the server will send two more data segments, each in 
the size of Wc, in response to the probing message pair 
when there is no forward-path reordering. Therefore, the 
order of receiving the two data segments can be used to 
differentiate between the no-ordering and backward-path 
reordering cases. 

On the other hand, if the probing message pair is re- 
ordered (Figs. 2(b) and 2(d)), 7'C4 will fail the SNC on 
the server side, because the SN falls outside the legal range 
according to Eq. (2). Specifically, from Table 6, T'C'4’s SN 


is given by SEG. SEQ = Cp + X2+Wg—-—1(X2 > 1) and 
SEG.LEN = 0 (0 payload length). On the other hand, at 
the time of receiving T'C’4, the server’s states as a TCP re- 
ceiver are given by RCV. NXT = C2 andRCV.WND = Ws. 
According to Eq. (2), T'C’'4’s SN is therefore illegal, 1.e., 
SEG.SEQ > RCV.NXT + RCV.WND. As discussed be- 
fore, the server is therefore expected to discard this pure 
ACK and to respond with an ACK (ACK S1). When TC3 
that contains a correct SN arrives, the server will clearly 
respond with DataS1. Therefore, the order of receiv- 
ing ACKS1 and DataS1 can differentiate between the 
backward-path reordering and dual-path reordering cases. 
Thus, unlike the ACM method that sends out two pure 
ACKs, this method sends a second HTTP request, so that 
the TC4’s SN is different from TC3’s. 


Same as the ACM method, the total size of the requested 
document must be at least 3 x Wc to ensure a proper work- 
ing of this method. In terms of the overhead, the size of 
the probing message pair for the SAM1 method is larger 
than that in the ACM method by X2 bytes, the size of the 
second HTTP request message. However, the maximum 
amount of HTTP data returned by the server is the same 
for both methods, i.e., 3 x Wc bytes. 
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Client Server 


Server 


Client Server Client 





(a) No reordering (b) Forward-path reordering 


(c) backward-path reordering (d) Dual-path reordering 


Figure 1: Packet sequences for the ACM method under the four packet reordering scenarios. 


Table 5: The packet sequence for the ACM method (continued from Table 4). 






































No. | Segment | Sequence | Acknowledgment Segment Type Payload 
Number Number Length 
The probing message pair 
TC3 C2 So=S1+Wo Pure ACK (AC KC1) 0 
7 TC4 C2 S3 = S1+2Wce | Pure ACK (ACKC2) 0 
Server’s responses in the absence of packet reordering in the forward path 
8 TS4 So C2 HTTP reply (DataS1) We 
TS5 S3 C2 HTTP reply (DataS2) We 
Server’s responses in the presence of packet reordering in the forward path 
8° TS4 So C2 Pure ACK (ACK S1) 0 
9° TS5 So C2 HTTP reply (DataS1) Wo 














3.3. The SAM2 method 


Recall from the beginning of this section that the TCP im- 
plemented in HP-UX and VM do not respond to both failed 
SNC and failed ANC. The SAM2 method described in this 
section is designed to cater for this set of TCP implemen- 
tations. Figs. 3(a) and 3(c) illustrate the packet sequences 
for this method when there is no packet ordering in the for- 
ward path. After receiving the first data segment 7'S3, the 
client sends out the probing message pair T'C’3 and TC'4. 
Similar to the SA//1 method, the probing message pair 
uses different SNs. However, notice from Table 7 that the 
SNs are offset by Of f and 2 x Of f respectively, where 
Of f isasmall value. That is, both messages contain unex- 
pected but acceptable SN (out-of-order segments). There- 
fore, the recipient of T’C3 will enable the server to advance 
its send window and to send a data segment. When T'C'4 
later reaches the server, this segment acknowledges all the 


outstanding data sent by the server (AN = SND.NXT = 
S; +2Wc); therefore, the server will also advance its send 
window. As a result, the server will reply with another data 
segment 7°S'5. The server therefore responds with a total 
of two data segments whose order of arriving at the client 
can be used to differentiate between the no-ordering and 
backward-path reordering cases. 


If the two messages are reordered, as shown in Figs. 3(b) 
and 3(d), the message T'C'4 contains an unacceptable ACK. 
However, the HP-UX and VM server will ignore the ille- 
gal AN, but, similar to other TCP implementations, it will 
definitely respond to the out-of-ordered segment with a du- 
plicate ACK, T'S4. There is a minor difference between 
the HP-UX and VM systems though. 7'S4 contains a SN 
of S for an HP-UX server) whereas 7'S4 contains a SN 
of S; + We for a VM server, and both contain an AN of 
Cy. However, this difference does not affect our measure- 
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Client 


(a) No reordering (b) Forward-path reordering 





Server Client Server 


(c) backward-path reordering (d) Dual-path reordering 


Figure 2: Packet sequences for the SAM1 method under the four packet reordering scenarios. 


Table 6: The packet sequence for the SAM1 method (continued from Table 4). 









































No. | Segment Sequence Acknowledgment Segment Type Payload 
Number Number Length 
The probing message pair 
6 TC3 C2 So=S1+Wce | HTTP request (CmdC2) X2 
7 TC4 C2+ X2+Ws-—1 | S3=S1+2Wo Pure ACK (AC KC1) 0 
Server’s responses in the absence of packet reordering in the forward path 
8 TS4 So Co + Xo HTTP reply (DataS1) We 
TS5 S3 Co + Xo HTTP reply (DataS2) We 
Server’s responses in the presence of packet reordering in the forward path 
8 TS4 So C2 Pure ACK (ACK S1) 0 
9° TS5 So C2 4+ Xe HTTP reply (DataS1) Wo 














ment method, and in fact it can be used to remotely iden- 
tify these two systems [19]. On the other hand, the sec- 
ond message T'C’3 contains an acceptable AN of 51+ We. 
In this case, the server will advance its SND. UNA and re- 
ply with a data segment 7°55 with SN = S; + We and 
AN = Cy. Therefore, the order of receiving the ACK 
and data segment from the server can be used to differen- 
tiate between the backward-path reordering and dual-path 
reordering cases. 


The size of the requested document must again be at least 
3 x Wc to ensure a proper working of the method. It is not 
difficult to show that the maximum amount of data required 
by the SAM2 method is the same as that for the SAM1 
method, which is only 3 x Wc bytes. The size of the prob- 
ing packets in the SAM]M2 method is larger than that of the 
ACM method by the size of CmdC3. 


3.4 Packet losses control 


Packet losses in the probing packets and responses will 
clearly affect the measurement results. Some of them can 
be easily detected by observing abnormal responses from 
the server, and they merely delay the observation period. 
On the other hand, other kinds of packet losses may intro- 
duce a bias in the measurement results, such as when the 
responses are lost and then retransmitted. Due to the lim- 
ited space, we only describe the solutions for the ACM 
method under the second type of packet losses, which can 
be easily modified for the SAM1 and SAM2 methods. 

To illustrate the problem, consider the scenario in 
Fig. 4(a) where there is backward-path reordering and the 
segment 7'S5 is lost. If the client interprets the segment 
TS4 and the retransmitted segment T'S5 as the server’s 
responses to its probing messages, it will arrive at a false 
conclusion that there is no packet reordering. 
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(b) Forward-path reordering 


(a) No reordering 


Server 





(c) backward-path reordering 


(d) Dual-path reordering 


Figure 3: Packet sequences for the SAM2 method under the four packet reordering scenarios. 


Table 7: The packet sequence for the SAM2 method (continued from Table 4). 






































No. | Segment Sequence Acknowledgment Segment Type Payload 
Number Number Length 
The probing message pair 
6 TC3 Co+ Off So=S1+We HTTP request (CmdC2) X2 
7 TC4 Co + 20f f $3 = $1+2Woe HTTP request (C'mdC3) X3 
Server’s responses in the absence of packet reordering in the forward path 
8 TS4 So C2 HTTP reply (DataS1) We 
TS5 S3 C2 HTTP reply (DataS2) Wo 
Server’s responses in the presence of packet reordering in the forward path 
8° TS4 S; or (Si + We) C2 Pure and duplicate ACK (AC'K $1) 0 
9 TS5 So C2 HTTP reply (DataS1) We 














To remedy this problem, we impose a deadline for 
receiving responses from the server. As illustrated in 
Fig. 4(a), after the client sends T'C’'4, it will not accept 
any response arriving after the deadline and declare the 
measurement unsuccessful. In another example, Fig. 4(b) 
depicts that the dual-path reordering would be mistaken 
for the forward-path reordering if the deadline mechanism 
were not used. It is obvious that the server can only use the 
timeout mechanism to retransmit the lost packet because it 
is impossible to trigger the fast retransmit mechanism. We 
therefore set the deadline to 1.5 x RTT’, where RTT is the 
mean value of RTT between the client and the server. 








4 POINTER and the measurement results 


We have developed a measurement tool called POINTER 
(Packet reOrderINg tesTER) that implements the ACM, 


SAM1, and SAM2 methods. The implementation uses 
the packet filter API available from [27] to block the TCP 
RST packets generated by the local host, and the WinPcap 
library [28] to generate customized TCP packets. With 
POINTER, we can validate the three measurement meth- 
ods on a test-bed and in the Internet, and analyze the packet 
reordering statistics. 


4.1 Measurement results from a test-bed 


We have validated the ACM and SAM1 methods on a 
test-bed environment. As shown in Fig. 5, the test-bed con- 
sists of two servers, a POINTER client, and an Iperf host. 
The Iperf client is responsible for generating background 
traffic. Apache web servers are running on both the Linux 
server (Linux 2.4.20-8) and Windows 2000 server for val- 
idating the SAM1 method and the ACM method, respec- 
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Figure 4: Handling packet losses in the ACM method. 


tively. Both the servers and the POINTER client use tcp- 
dump or Windump to capture the probing packets and re- 
sponse packets. The servers and clients are connected by a 
FreeBSD-based router running Dummynet [31] to simulate 
multipath between a client and a server. 
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Figure 5: The network configuration of the test-bed. 


By setting 20 pipes between the subset of 192.168.1.0/24 
and 192.168.2.0/24 in the Dummynet, we can emulate the 
four packet reordering scenarios on the test-bed. We let 
each method keep on probing the server until it has de- 
tected 100 packet reordering events in the probing packet 
pairs. The measurement results are then compared with 
the packet traces. Our findings show that all the detection 
results produced by the ACM and SAMI methods are cor- 
rect for all test cases. Moreover, we have validated the two 
methods on other systems available in our department, in- 
cluding WinXP, Netware, FreeBSD, and Solaris. To vali- 


date the methods with the remaining systems listed in Ta- 
ble 2, we have conducted the experiments with the WWW 
servers in the Internet, to be presented next. 


4.2 Measurement results from the Internet 


We have made used of the service provided by NetCraft to 
identify the systems running in the WWW servers [29]. We 
have also obtained additional information, e.g. from [30], 
to ensure correct system identification. We have altogether 
selected around 200 websites, part of which are randomly 
chosen from Yahoo random URL database [32] suggested 
by [17] and part of which include the popular websites, e.g. 
Microsoft, Apple, Hotmail, Yahoo, Google, etc. For more 
popular systems, such as Linux and Windows, we have 
tested 10 servers for each system. However, for OS/2 and 
OpenVMS, we could just locate a handful of websites, such 
as Www.os2.org and www. openvms.compaq.com. 
For both Solaris 2 and Solaris 7, NetCraft has identified 
them to be the same, and labelled them by Solaris. There- 
fore, our tests may not have covered both Solaris 2 and 
Solaris 7, which are marked with * in Table 2. 

For each web server, the validation process consists the 
following steps: 


1. carry out the measurement process in no reordering 
case, i.e. sending out the segments 7'C3 and then 
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TC4, and recording the responses T'S4 and 7°55 from 
the server. 


2. carry out the measurement process in forward reorder- 
ing case, i.e. sending out the segments T'’4 and then 
TC3, and recording the responses T S4 and TS5. 
from the server. 


3. If the responses, {7'$4,755,794' ,T'S5 } fulfill the 
requirement of Corollary 1, then the packet reordering 
in the path from the monitoring point to remote host 
can be measured. 


The measurement results obtained from these websites 
have confirmed the correctness of the three methods and 
produced the measurement results in Table 2. For an arbi- 
trary accessible web server, we do not need to first identify 
the OS type of remote host before measuring packet re- 
ordering. We can conduct the validation process of ACM, 
SAM1 and SAM2 sequently to find out which method is 
proper. 

Moreover, we have conducted more measurements from 
100 WWW servers among the 200 websites used in the 
above validation process, and obtained 500 measurement 
results for each server. Fig. 6 shows the empirical cumu- 
lative distribution function (CDF) of the forward-path re- 
ordering rate and backward-path reordering rate. The mea- 
sured dual-path reordering rate is zero for all cases. The 
rate is given by the percentage of measurements that indi- 
cate the presence of packet reordering. Then we rank all the 
servers according to a nondecreasing order of their reorder- 
ing rates, and obtain the CDF. The results show that more 
than 35% of the paths experienced forward-path reordering 
at least once, and backward-path reordering was observed 
on about 10% of the paths. Moreover, the forward-path 
reordering was more prevalent than the backward-path re- 
ordering in terms of the percentage of reordering events. 
The forward-path reordering rate could go up as high as 
0.4, while that for the backward-reordering was only 0.3. 


4.3 Correlation of packet reordering events 


In this section we analyze the correlation of packet 
reordering events. To this end, we have con- 
ducted measurements on www. applecomputer.com 
and kidsafe.apple.com over a 2-month period. 
These two sites have been found to have more than 10% 
forward-path reordering rate according to [17]. In each 
measurement, the client first sends out the probing pair to 
www.applecomputer.com and then another probing 
pair to kidsafe.apple.com. The time gap between 
sending the two probing pairs is very short. There is a ran- 
dom delay (between | second and 2 seconds) between two 
consecutive measurements. We have conducted 59 sets of 
measurements and each set consists of 100 samples. 
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Figure 6: The empirical cumulative distribution functions 
of the packet reordering rates. 


Unlike the previous results for the 100 websites, the re- 
sults here indicate that there are more backward-path re- 
ordering events than the forward-path ones. Fig. 7(a) shows 
the mean backward-path reordering rates to both servers 
obtained from the 59 sets of measurement. Each point is an 
average of the 100 samples within a set of measurement. 
The rates for both servers are very similar in many sets of 
samples. Moreover, the overall means rates for both servers 
are approximately equal to 16.7%. To probe into the issue 
further, we compute the pair-difference test statistic for the 
59 sets of data [33], and find that with a 99% confidence 
interval the backward-path reordering rates are similar for 
the two servers. 

Next, we study and compare the time series of the 
measurements obtained for the two servers. We use 
TR Ae My gS Wyt 100. 
1,2, to denote the presence/absence of backward- 
path reordering in the corresponding sample. Si 
refers to www. applecomputer.com and 53 refers to 
kidsafe.apple.com. TR = | in the presence of 


backward-path reordering; otherwise, Th = 0. We 
compute the autocorrelation value for the zth set of data 
according to [34] 


99—m 


S- TRE m=0,...,99. 
j=l 


ijtm? 


We then compute an average of the 59 autocorrelation val- 
ues for each m and the results are depicted in Fig. 7(b). 
They first show that the correlation between the reordering 
events occurring at different times is not strong. Moreover, 
the two autocorrelation plots are so similar that it is very 
difficult to distinguish from each other. 

Besides the autocorrelation function, we define a pair- 
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reorder index (PI) by 
\  Djet(T RE & TRS) 
PI(i)= 100 ass TS b= Nye e095 
Qoja1 R23 | TR;%))/2 


to measure the likelihood that two packet reordering events 
would occur within a measurement. The notations & and 
| refer to the logical AND and logical OR operators, re- 
spectively. Therefore, the higher the index is, the higher 
the likelihood that backward-path reordering would occur 
in the paths from both servers to the POINTER client. 
Fig. 7(c) depicts the PI(z) values computed from the 59 
sets of experiments. The mean value of PI(7) over the 59 
sets is 15.5%, and 52 sets have nonzero PJ(7) values. This 
result, together with the results presented in Fig. 7(a) and 
Fig. 7(b), strongly suggest that the two servers shared the 
same part of the path to the POINTER client, where packet 
reordering occurred. Moreover, these three sets of statisti- 
cal analysis can be applied to study the correlation of other 
Internet path statistics. 


5 Conclusions and current work 


In this paper we have presented three novel methods 
for end-to-end packet reordering measurement—AC M, 
SAM1 and SAM2. Unlike the previous approaches, we 
have designed the probing messages based on the TCP 
data channel, thus solving the practical problems of go- 
ing through routers and other intermediaries on the Inter- 
net paths. Moreover, the probing message pair is carefully 
crafted, so that the client can predetermine the returned 
responses which can be used to confirm whether there is 
packet reordering on the forward path. Moreover, the order 
of the arrival of the two response packets is used to con- 
firm whether there is packet reordering on the backward 
path. Thus, the methods can detect all four packet reorder- 
ing scenarios. The amount of data used is also kept to a 
minimum. 

We have implemented the three methods in POINTER 
and validated the methods in 20 most common systems in 
both a test-bed and the Internet. We are now in the process 
of making the tool available in different platforms. With 
POINTER, one can detect packet reordering on any path 
in the Internet. Moreover, the tool can be used to study 
other important issues, such as the correlation of packet re- 
ordering events presented in this paper. Furthermore, we 
are in the process of improving these three methods and 
conducting a much larger-scale measurement study on the 
prevalence of packet reordering in the Internet today. 
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Abstract 


Threats to the privacy of users and to the availability of 
Internet infrastructure are evolving at a tremendous rate. 
To characterize these emerging threats, researchers must 
effectively balance monitoring the large number of hosts 
needed to quickly build confidence in new attacks, while 
still preserving the detail required to differentiate these at- 
tacks. One class of techniques that attempts to achieve 
this balance involves hybrid systems that combine the scal- 
able monitoring of unused address blocks (or darknets) 
with forensic honeypots (or honeyfarms). In this paper we 
examine the properties of individual and distributed dark- 
nets to determine the effectiveness of building scalable hy- 
brid systems. We show that individual darknets are dom- 
inated by a small number of sources repeating the same 
actions. This enables source-based techniques to be effec- 
tive at reducing the number of connections to be evaluated 
by over 90%. We demonstrate that the dominance of lo- 
cally targeted attack behavior and the limited life of ran- 
dom scanning hosts result in few of these sources being 
repeated across darknets. To achieve reductions beyond 
source-based approaches, we look to source-distribution 
based methods and expand them to include notions of lo- 
cal and global behavior. We show that this approach is 
effective at reducing the number of events by deploying 
it in 30 production networks during early 2005. Each of 
the identified events during this period represented a ma- 
jor globally-scoped attack including the WINS vulnerabil- 
ity scanning, Veritas Backup Agent vulnerability scanning, 
and the MySQL Worm. 


1 Introduction 


Networks are increasingly subjected to threats that affect 
the reliability of critical infrastructure. These include Dis- 
tributed Denial of Service attacks, such as the SCO DDoS 
attacks [2], and scanning worms, such as CodeRed [33] and 
Blaster [3]. The impact of these threats is profound, caus- 
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ing disruptions of real world infrastructure [26] and cost- 
ing individual institutions hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to clean up [11]. To address the concerns raised by these 
threats, researchers have proposed a variety of global early 
warning systems whose goal is to detect and characterize 
these threats. 


Unfortunately, the properties of these threats make them 
particularly difficult to address. First and foremost, they 
are globally scoped, respecting no geographic or topologi- 
cal boundaries. For example, at its peak, the Nimda worm 
created 5 billion infection attempts per day, which included 
significant numbers from Korea, China, Germany, Taiwan, 
and the US [33]. In addition, they can be exceptionally vir- 
ulent and can propagate to the entire population of suscep- 
tible hosts in a matter of minutes. This was the case during 
the Slammer worm, in which the majority of the vulner- 
able population (75K+ susceptible hosts) was infected in 
less than 30 minutes [21]. This virulence is extremely tax- 
ing on network resources and creates side effects that pose 
problems even for those that are outside of the vulnerable 
population, such as the routing instability associated with 
the Slammer worm [17]. To make matters worse, these 
threats have the potential to be zero-day threats, exploiting 
vulnerabilities for which no signature or patch is available. 
For example victims of the Witty worm were compromised 
via their firewall software the day after a vulnerability in 
that software was publicized [31]. 

In order to address these properties, threat detection and 
classification systems are needed to provide detailed foren- 
sic information on new threats in a timely manner. As many 
threats propagate by scanning the IPv4 address space, re- 
searchers have turned to monitoring many addresses at the 
same time in order to quickly detect these threats [33, 32]. 
By monitoring large numbers of addresses, these systems 
can notably increase the probability of quickly detecting a 
new threat as it attempts to infect other hosts on the Inter- 
net [22]. However, as threats become increasingly com- 
plex, interacting with the infected hosts to ellict the impor- 
tant threat features, such as exploit, rootkits, or behavior, 
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may require increasingly complex host emulation. This, 
coupled with the possibility of zero-day threats that may 
provide little or no warning for creating these emulated 
behaviors, may leave wide addresses monitoring systems 
unable to identify the important threat characteristics. In 
contrast, honeypot systems provide detailed insight into 
new threats by monitoring behavior in a controlled environ- 
ment [5, 34]. By deploying honeypot systems with mon- 
itoring software, one can automatically generate detailed 
forensic profiles of malicious behavior [16]. Unfortunately, 
this detailed analysis comes at the expense of scalability, 
and hence time to detection. 

An interesting potential approach to this problem is to 
forward requests destined to darknets back to an automated 
bank of honeypots [15, 38, 30]. While this architecture pro- 
vides the promise of quickly generating detailed forensic 
information, there are still serious problems that need to be 
addressed. In particular, there is still the very important 
question of what requests to forward to the honeypots. For 
example, a darknet consisting of an unused /8 address block 
(roughly 16 million routable IP addresses) observes almost 
4 Mbits/sec of traffic, much of which is TCP connection 
requests. While seemingly a small amount of traffic, each 
of these connection requests may require their own virtual 
machine. This load can cause scalability issues for both 
servicing the large number of requests and storing or eval- 
uating the large quantity of data produced [38]. 

In this paper, we investigate the problem of filtering 
darknet traffic in order to identify connections worthy of 
further investigation. In particular, we analyze data from a 
large, distributed system of darknet monitors. We charac- 
terize the traffic seen by these monitors to understand the 
scalability bounds of a hybrid monitoring system that con- 
sists of distributed darknet monitors and a centralized col- 
lection of honeypots (or honeyfarm). In addition, we use 
these characterizations to guide the design of an algorithm 
that is effective at reducing large traffic rates into a small 
number of manageable events for the honeyfarm to process. 

The main contributions of this work are: 


e Measurement and analysis of a large, distributed 
dark address monitor. The measurements and char- 
acterizations presented in this paper are from a multi- 
year deployment of over 60 darknets in 30 organi- 
zations including academic institutions, corporations, 
and Internet service providers. This deployment rep- 
resents a tremendous amount of diverse address space 
including over 17 million routeable addresses with 
blocks in over 20% of all routed /8 networks. 


e Identification of several key threat characteristics 
that bound the scalability of a hybrid system. The 
scalability of a hybrid system depends on limiting the 
number of connections that need to be sent to the hon- 
eyfarm for analysis. By examining the behavior of 


threats at a large number of darknets we note two im- 
portant characteristics: 


— Asmall fraction of the total source IPs observed 
at a single darknet are responsible for the over- 
whelming majority of the packets. 


— Most behavior consists of sources, and to some 
extent target services, that are not observable 
across darknets. 


From these characterizations we show that source- 
based filtering is an effective method of reduction 
for individual darknets, but fails to provide addi- 
tional benefits when multiple darknets are combined 
together. 


e Creation and deployment evaluation of an effective 
algorithm for scaling hybrid architectures. We cre- 
ate an algorithm that is both very effective in reducing 
the large amount of traffic seen by darknets to a small 
handful of events and is easily within the capabilities 
of the most modest honeyfarms. A broad production 
deployment of this algorithm over a three month pe- 
riod in 2005 provided analysis of five major global 
events, including the MySQL Worm and the scanning 
associated with the WINS vulnerability, as well as the 
Veritas Backup vulnerabilities. 


The remainder of this paper is structured as follows: We 
begin by reviewing the related work in section 2. In sec- 
tion 3 we introduce our hybrid architecture and some of the 
challenges in building any similar system. We then exam- 
ine the behavior of threats at individual dark address blocks 
in section 4. We observe these threats across darknets in 
section 5, and based on the insights from these measure- 
ments, we construct a filtering algorithm that we describe 
in section 6. In section 7 we show how this algorithm is 
effective at reducing large traffic rates to a small handful 
of events through a broad production deployment. We then 
finish with our conclusions in section 8. 


2 Related Work 


Historic approaches to the detection and characterization 
of network-based security threats fall into two categories; 
monitoring production networks with live hosts and moni- 
toring unused address space (or darknets). In monitoring 
used networks, systems may choose to watch traffic di- 
rectly [20] or watch abstractions of the data, such as flow 
records [13]. Security devices also provide an important 
source of these abstractions, and alerts from host-based 
anti-virus software [6], intrusion detection systems [10], 
and firewalls have been used as an effective means of ad- 
dressing certain security threats. In contrast to monitor- 
ing live hosts, darknet monitoring consists of sensors that 
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monitor blocks of unused address space. Because there are 
no legitimate hosts in a darknet, any observed traffic des- 
tined to such darknet must be the result of misconfigura- 
tion, backscatter from spoofed source addresses, or scan- 
ning from worms and other network probing. Methods for 
watching individual addresses with sacrificial hosts are of- 
ten called honeypots [5, 34]. Techniques for monitoring 
much wider address blocks have a variety of names in- 
cluding network telescopes [22], blackholes [33], and dark- 
nets [8]. It should be noted that a limitation of this ap- 
proach is that it relies on observing the target selection be- 
havior of threats. As a result, threats that do not scan for 
new hosts, or threats that are specifically tailored to avoid 
unused blocks are not observed. Nevertheless, these tech- 
niques have been used with great success in observing de- 
nial of service activity [23], worms and scanning [32], as 
well as other malicious behavior. 


In isolation, these techniques fail to completely address 
the scalability and behavioral fidelity requirements needed 
to monitor these threats. The scope of existing host-based 
techniques, such as host-based honeypots, anti-virus soft- 
ware, and host-based intrusion detection, is too small to 
capture global information such as the size of the infected 
population, or provide warning early in the growth phases. 
On the other hand, globally-scoped network sensors, such 
as network telescopes, do not interact sufficiently with the 
worm. As such, they lack enough information to charac- 
terize the vulnerability exploited and its effect on local ma- 
chines. To be effective at assuring the availability of Inter- 
net resources, it is necessary to combine information from 
disparate network resources, each with differing levels of 
abstraction, into one unified view of a threat. 


Acknowledging this need for both host and network 
views, two new approaches of combining these resources 
have evolved, aggregating fine-grained sensor measure- 
ments from a large numbers of sensors, and hybrid sys- 
tems that use darknet monitors to concentrate connections 
to a centralized honeyfarm. Projects that aggregate data 
fall into two categories, those based on aggregating fire- 
wall logs or Intrusion Detection System (IDS) alerts across 
multiple enterprises [37, 36, 41], and those based on con- 
structing and aggregating data from large numbers of hon- 
eypots [35, 25]. Hybrid systems [15, 38, 30] vary in how 
they perform the physical connection funneling, where and 
in what way they choose to filter the data, and in the di- 
versity and amount of address space monitored. Of partic- 
ular relevance is the recent work on the Potemkin Virtual 
Honeyfarm [39] in which the authors discuss a hybrid ar- 
chitecture with emphasis on a novel set of techniques for 
creating scalable per connection virtual machines. Their 
scalability gains are achieved by multiplexing across idle- 
ness in the network and by exploiting redundancies in the 
per-host state of the virtual machines. The gains reported 
vary widely based on work load (from a few hundred to a 
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Figure 1: A Hybrid architecture with the distributed Inter- 
net Motion Sensor (IMS) with the centralized Host Motion 
Sensor (HMS). 


million destination IPs per physical host) but under realis- 
tic workloads a single physical host can support 50k-100k 
destinations IPs. This work is complimentary to ours in that 
we focus on limiting the number of connections seen by the 
honeyfarm while the Potemkin authors focus primarily on 
servicing these connections as efficiently as possible. 


3 A Hybrid Architecture for Monitoring In- 
ternet Security Threats 


To provide both behavioral fidelity and global, broad cov- 
erage, we have proposed a hybrid architecture that is highly 
scalable but still delivers very accurate detection. This 
multi-resolution, hybrid architecture (shown in Figure 1) 
consists of two components: a collection of distributed 
darknet sensors (the Internet Motion Sensor or IMS), and 
a collection of host sensors (the Host Motion Sensor or 
HMS). In this architecture the IMS is used to monitor a 
broad, diverse set of darknets. When new activity is de- 
tected by the IMS, the connection is proxied back to the 
HMS for further in-depth analysis. The connection is re- 
layed to virtual machine images running the application 
appropriate to the connection request. Thus, new and im- 
portant threats are handed off and actually executed so the 
resulting activity can be monitored for new worm behavior. 

By watching darknets, the traffic seen by the Internet 
Motion Sensor is pre-filtered to eliminate both the false 
positives in identifying malicious traffic and the scaling is- 
sues of other monitoring approaches. To analyze this traf- 
fic, the IMS sensors have both active and passive compo- 
nents. The active component responds to TCP SYN pack- 
ets with a SYN-ACK packet to elicit the first data payload 
on all TCP streams. When a packet is received by a dark- 
net sensor, the passive component computes the hash of the 
payload. If the hash doesn’t match any previously observed 
signatures, then the payload is stored and the signature is 
added to the signature database. The Internet Motion Sen- 
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sor architecture was introduced in 2005 [2], and it has been 
used to track new threats [3, 1] and to evaluate the impor- 
tance of distributed darknet monitoring [7]. 

The Host Motion Sensor (HMS) is designed to provide 
additional forensic analysis in response to the changing 
threat landscape. It consists of three components: a virtual 
machine management module, a network detection mod- 
ule, and a host resource module. The virtual machine man- 
agement module runs the target operating systems on top 
of a virtual machine. This module determines when to start 
a clean OS image, when to save an infected host image to 
disk, and it manages the working set of applications and 
operating systems. The network module, like the outbound 
connection profiling HoneyStat system [9], is responsible 
for looking for infected host behavior. It profiles the orig- 
inating traffic from the honeypot and alerts on any out- 
bound connection attempt not part of its normal behavior. 
Publicly available intrusion detection software [28] that 
matches traffic against known malicious signatures is used 
as an oracle for classifying any newly detected threats as 
“known” or “unknown”. The final module is the host re- 
source profiler. This system uses BackTracker [16] to build 
file and process dependency trees to both detect violations 
of policy and provide detailed forensic information on the 
files and processes created by an possible infection. Again, 
existing techniques are used to help identify new activities, 
in this case host anti-virus software [6]. 

There are several research problems associated with this 
or any hybrid approach that must be solved in order to en- 
sure successful operation. These include: 


e Filtering Interactions. Large darknets see staggering 
amounts of traffic that can not simply be redirected to 
a honeyfarm. In order to achieve scale, the amount of 
data presented to the honeyfarm must be significantly 
reduced. 


e Emulating Real Host Behavior. As threats become 
increasingly sophisticated, detection systems must be- 
come correspondingly complex to elicit the proper re- 
sponse and to avoid fingerprinting. Understanding this 
arms race and the associated tradeoffs is key to any 
successful deployment. 


Automating Forensics. At the speed new threats 
are capable of spreading, the operational impact of 
human-scaled forensic analysis is minimal. Auto- 
mated techniques are needed for generating action- 
able forensic information about a threat, including be- 
havioral signatures describing activity at the network 
and/or host levels. 


Managing Virtual Machines. Even with advanced 
filtering mechanisms, the virtual machines are ex- 
pected to handle a large number of requests and 
must be managed efficiently (as is discussed in the 


Potemkin Virtual Honeyfarm [39]). In addition, the 
effectiveness of the entire system is dependent on its 
ability to accurately represent the vulnerable popula- 
tion of interest. 


In this section we discussed both the IMS and HMS com- 
ponents of our hybrid monitoring system as well as several 
of the research problems associated with any such hybrid 
system. In the next section, we focus on one of these re- 
search problems, reducing and filtering the interactions be- 
tween the darknets and the honeyfarm. 


4 Hybrid Scalability at Individual Darknets 


For hybrid systems to be effective, they must make intel- 
ligent decisions about what darknet traffic to send to the 
honeyfarm. An idealized mechanism achieves scale by 
reducing redundant information and only forwarding one 
instance of each unique threat to the honeyfarm. Unfor- 
tunately, the mechanisms for determining what to hand- 
off must make these decisions with the imperfect infor- 
mation available at a darknet monitor. In order to mini- 
mize overhead, a darknet monitor typically collects pack- 
ets passively. As such, it has available elements from the 
network packet including the standard 5-tuple (source IP 
addresses, source port, destination IP address, destination 
port, and protocol), as well as any payload data seen for 
UDP, ICMP, or TCP backscatter packets. As mentioned 
previously, the IMS darknet sensor also collects the first 
payload packet for TCP connections through a scalable re- 
sponder [2]. While other methods have been proposed for 
eliciting additional application information (for example, 
by building application responders via Honeyd [25]), in 
this paper we fix the data available for determining what 
to handoff and leave the issue of exploring more sophisti- 
cated information sources for future work. 

In the following section, we explore the characteristics of 
these six elements (the five tuple and initial payload data) 
in order to determine how they affect the scalability of a 
hybrid system at individual darknets. We begin by exam- 
ining the properties of individual darknets and in particular 
the behavior of source IP addresses. We provide these char- 
acterizations by looking at data from 14 darknet monitors 
ranging in size from a /25 monitor to a /17 monitor over a 
period of 10 days between August 18, 2004 and August 28, 
2004. We then use these characterization to examine the ef- 
fectiveness of proposed filtering techniques in reducing the 
connection which need to be evaluated by the honeyfarm. 


4.1. Characterizing Individual Blocks 


We begin by evaluating the source IP addresses seen at 
each darknet as a mechanism for determining bounds on 
the number of unique connections to be evaluated. As with 
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Figure 2: The contribution of individual IP to the total num- 
ber of packets as seen at 14 darknets. Over 90% of the 
packets are from 10% of the source IP addresses. 


all the imperfect methods available at a darknet, source IP 
addresses have limitations in their ability to represent the 
number of unique attack sources. First, IP addresses do not 
represent individuals, as multiple users may use the same 
computer. Second, the mapping from IP address to com- 
puter is not static, so a computer may be represented mul- 
tiple times with different IP addresses [32]. As in other 
studies [32, 24], we attempt to minimize these effects by 
performing analysis across small time frames of less than a 
day, or more often, less than an hour. However, the actual 
impact of dynamic addresses is not studied here. 

The number of source IP addresses seen at each indi- 
vidual darknet varied greatly, with an inter-block mean of 
75,530 sources and a variance of 92,843 sources over the 10 
days. The minimum number observed in a single day was 
1,345 sources with a maximum of 352,254 sources. Some 
of the wide variability in sources seen can be attributed to 
the effect of monitored darknet size. In our sample we had 
a mean block size of 5,385 IPs (roughly a /22), with the 
smallest darknet being a /25 and the largest a /17. How- 
ever, even when normalizing to the smallest block size of 
/25, we have an inter-block mean of 40,540 sources and a 
variance of 30,381. 

To understand how these source IP addresses behave, we 
examined the number of packets sent by each source IP 
address over the 10-day observation period at each of the 
14 darknets. Figure 2 shows a surprising distribution: over 
90% of the total packets observed at each darknet were sent 
from less than 10% of the source IP addresses seen at that 
darknet. 

The other property that limits the number of unique con- 
nections to be evealuated is the number and types of ser- 
vices contacted. To explore this space, we examined the 
unique destination ports contacted over our 10-day obser- 
vation period. As with sources, ports are imperfect mea- 
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Figure 3: The contribution of a port to the total number of 
packets as seen at 14 darknets. Over 90% of the packets 
target .5% of the destination ports. 


sures. In particular, destination port analysis suffers from 
the inability to differentiate activities to the same port and 
to represent combinations of port activities (as is the case 
in multi-vector attacks) into a single action. Nevertheless 
these, serve as a coarse-grained approximation sufficient 
for exploring the size of the destination service space. 

In our analysis we again see a great deal of variability 
based on darknet size, with a mean number of contacted 
ports of 17,780 and a variance of 20,397. The minimum 
number of ports seen was 1,097 at a /25 and the maximum 
was 59,960 at a /17. With maximums approaching the to- 
tal number of destination ports allowed, we conjecture that 
many of the ports observed are simply due to ports scans. 
Nevertheless, unless the scanning is uniform in some way 
(e.g., Sequential) it would be difficult for the darknet mon- 
itors to treat these packets differently. To understand the 
role these diverse destination ports play in darknet traffic, 
we investigated the distribution of these destination ports 
and their effect on the number of packets. Again we see a 
very striking result: over 90% of the packets are from .5% 
of the destination ports. 

Despite the focused distributions, the cross product of 
the total unique source IP addresses and total destination 
ports is actually quite large. In order for us to efficiently 
scale, the source IP addresses must repeat similar actions. 
We therefore look at the behavior of the top 10% source 
IP addresses in terms of the number of destination ports 
they contact as well as the number of unique payloads they 
send. Figure 4 shows the number of ports contacted by 10% 
of the IP addresses at each of 14 darknets over a period of 
10 days. At each darknet, over 55% of these source IP ad- 
dresses contacted a single destination port, 90% contacted 
less than six, and 99% of the source IP addresses contacted 
less than 10. A very small fraction of these very active 
source IP addresses contacted considerably more ports. As 
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Figure 4: For the top 10 percent of IPs seen at each of 
the 14 darknets, the cumulative distribution function of the 
number of ports contacted. 
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Figure 5: For the top 10 percent of IPs seen at each of 
the 14 darknets, the cumulative distribution function of the 
number of unique payloads sent. 


expected, the fanout in the payloads sent is slightly larger, 
with 30% sending only one payload, 70% sending two or 
less, and 10 or less payloads seen by only 92%. In this 
analysis only the first payload of an action is considered. 
While a better differentiator of threats than ports, it may 
still under-represent the total number of events, as many 
services (e.g., Windows RPC) require multiple identical 
initiation packets. Nevertheless, both methods show that 
a significant fraction of the behaviors are the same for a 
source IP address, with the vast majority of the attacks in- 
volving multiple destination ports (multi-vector) and con- 
sisting of less than 10 contacted destination ports. 

In this section we explored the source IP address behav- 
ior as seen by 14 individual darknets. We showed that a 
small fraction of the total source IP addresses are responsi- 
ble for the vast majority of packets and that these sources 
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Figure 6: The reduction of Source-Connection, Source- 
Port, and Source-Payload filtering. Average effectiveness 
per hour for 14 darknets over a 10-day period with N=1. 


are contacting the same, small handful of destination ports 
repeatedly. In the next section, we examine the effect of 
these results on several source-based filtering techniques 
and evaluate the practical value of applying these tech- 
niques to reduce packets seen at individual dark address 
blocks into a smaller number of unique events. 


4.2 Source-Based Filtering 


Recently a small body of work has emerged on filtering 
of the darknet traffic as a means to scale to large ad- 
dress blocks. This work has been published in the con- 
text of the iSink [38] project as well as the Internet Mo- 
tion Sensor [2]. In the iSink work [38] the authors dis- 
cuss two forms of filtering, random subnet selection and 
a sample and hold method. In subsequent work [24], 
the authors introduce four types of source-based filter- 
ing: source-connection, source-port, source-payload, and 
source-destination. The tradeoffs are discussed for each, 
including the effect of multi-stage (multiple connections to 
the same port) and multi-vector (multiple connections to 
different ports) based attacks on their accuracy. However, 
only source-connection is evaluated, and only at two dark- 
nets for a two-hour trace. The IMS authors have also dis- 
cussed [2] preliminary results in using the contents of the 
first payload packets to reduce disk utilization and differ- 
entiate traffic. 

The effect of three of the source-based methods is shown 
over a 10-day period at 14 darknets in Figure 6. In source- 
connection filtering, N connections from a single source 
are recorded, and all subsequent traffic from that source 
is ignored. Source-connection filtering serves as a base- 
line for determining the maximum reduction in any of the 
source-based approaches, as each contains the source as a 
component and is therefore limited to the number of unique 
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Figure 7: The minimum reduction of Source-Connection, 
Source-Port, and Source-Payload filtering. Minimum ef- 
fectiveness per hour for 14 darknets over a 10-day period 
with N=1. 


sources in a period. In source-port filtering, N connections 
are maintained for every source and destination port pair. 
This method [24] eliminates the undercounting of events of 
source-connection filtering in the case of multi-vector ac- 
tivities, but multi-stage activities remain a problem, as con- 
nections to the same port may not be visible with a small 
number of N (e.g., N=1 will only record the first connec- 
tion to a port). Finally, we have source-payload filtering 
in which the first N payloads sent by a source are used 
to define all future behavior by that source. We find that 
the least differentiating view of an event is seen with the 
source-connection filter. Because it counts any traffic from 
the same source as the same, it is undercounting the num- 
ber of real events and therefore has the greatest reduction, 
a mean of 95%, across blocks. The more restrictive source- 
port filtering results in a mean reduction of 93% of the 
packets. Finally, the most differentiating view of events, 
source-payload, showed a mean reduction of 91%. On the 
whole, source-based techniques appear effective at reduc- 
ing packets to a smaller number of events. 


In comparing these results with the source-destination 
results reported previously [24] we see less effectiveness 
than the 99% reduction reported for values of N = 1, with 
even the least restrictive methods. While there are several 
possible explanations for this discrepancy, such as the dif- 
ference in darknet block size (the blocks considered in [24] 
are /16s) we also report a great deal of variance, not only 
between darknets, but in a darknets over time. The intra- 
hour standard deviation for source-connection reduction 
was 2.7%, with source-port and source-payload at 3.1% 
and 3.9% respectively. Perhaps of more interest is the min- 
imum value during each bin, as this is the run-time value 
that a hybrid filtering system would have to contend with. 
We show the minimum values in Figure 7. Here the mini- 
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Figure 8: The cumulative distribution function of connec- 
tion length from a Windows 2000 honeypot over a three- 
day period 


mum values drop to as low as 53.8% for source-connection 
filtering, and 46.7% and 49.1% for source-port and source- 
payload. In practice, the reductions observed may be less 
when applied to a runtime system that is making decisions 
about reduction and handoff based on the current observa- 
tion period. 


4.3 Effects on Hybrid Scalability 


In order to understand the effect of source-based filtering 
on reducing the number of connections processed by a sim- 
ple hybrid system, we considered the behavior at a single 
darknet. We applied source-payload filtering to the largest 
darknet over our 10-day observation window, a/17 darknet, 
and counted the unique source-payload events in one sec- 
ond bins. This analysis was designed to measure the total 
number of events per second a hybrid system consisting of 
a single darknet would be expected to handle. With aver- 
ages less than 100, the system can expect to see bursts of 
several times that, with a single burst above 500 events per 
second being reported in the 10-day period. 

Recall that the purpose of the hybrid system was to 
identify new threats and receive detailed analysis of those 
threats. As such, care must be taken to separate the cause 
of a specific event on the honeypots from its effect (for 
example, If a honeypot is processing several simultaneous 
connections, how can do we know which one successfully 
caused the infection?) In the worst case, we may need to 
separate every event and send it to a separate virtual host 
for processing. In this case, we now become bound not 
simply by the event per second rate but also by the dura- 
tion of the event. To evaluate the cost of event duration, we 
examined the lengths of connections to an individual hon- 
eypot host, as shown in Figure 8. While roughly 77% of the 
connections were of zero length (a connection request and 
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no more), the remaining distribution is very heavy tailed, 
with an average connection length of 400 seconds. In com- 
bination, these results indicate that a honeyfarm for a sin- 
gle /17 darknet block would need to handle from 40,000 to 
200,000 simultaneous connections. 

In the previous sections we explored the attack char- 
acteristics, as observed by individual darknets including 
the number of unique source addresses and destination 
ports. We examined the distribution of packets among these 
source IP addresses and destination ports and found that a 
supprisingly small number of source IP addresses and an 
even smaller number of destination ports dominated each 
darknet. We showed that these distributions make source- 
based filtering methods avery ppealing in reducing the traf- 
fic at individual blocks, but that there was a great deal of 
variance in the effectiveness of these methods over time. 
Nevertheless, we believe that these methods can be very 
helpful in reducing the number of packets at an individual 
darknet to a much smaller handful of connections. 


5 Hybrid Scalability in Distributed Dark 
Address Blocks 


For a hybrid system to be effective, our goals of detecting 
new threats and providing detailed analysis of these threats 
must be performed quickly when a new threat emerges. 
While we showed in the previous section that source-based 
filters could produce obtainable numbers of connections for 
handoff, the size of these darknets (e.g., /17) may be to 
small to provide quick detection of scanning worms. To 
achieve even further detection time reductions, a darknet 
monitoring system can choose to monitor a larger dark- 
net, or combine multiple, distributed darknets. In practice, 
however, there is a limit on the size of a darknet (e.g., /8) 
and few of these large darknets exist. Moving beyond that 
size when such a large darknet is not available requires ad- 
ditional darknets to be aggregated together. This distributed 
darknet monitoring approach also has several additional 
benefits, including added resilience to fingerprinting, and 
insight into difference between darknets. In this section, we 
examine the properties of source IP addresses and destina- 
tion ports across darknets to determine the effects of these 
properties on a hybrid system consisting of a distributed 
collection of darknet monitors. 


5.1 Characterizing Distributed Darknets 


We begin by looking at the number of source IP addresses 
at each of the 41 darknets during a 21-day period, from 
March 19th through April 9th, 2005. In Figure 9, we exam- 
ine the cumulative unique source IP addresses seen per day. 
We see that blocks receive traffic from a few hundred (the 
/25 darknet) to a few million (the /8 darknet) unique source 
IP addresses per day. There is some overlap with previous 
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Figure 9: The number of cumulative unique sources per 
day, as viewed by 41 darknets from March 28th, 2005 to 
April 19th, 2005. Each line is a single darknet varying in 
size from a /25 to a/8 


days, however, the forward difference still involves hun- 
dreds of thousands of hosts every day for the /8 darknet. 
This order of magnitude difference in the number of source 
IP addresses between the /8 and the /17 monitor discussed 
in the previous section adds a considerably larger number 
of events to evaluate for the larger darknet. 

In order to see how the addition of darknets (each with 
their own number of unique source IP addresses over time) 
affects the aggregate number of sources in the hybrid mon- 
itor, we computed the overlap in unique source addresses 
between all darknets. Table | shows the average percent- 
age of daily source IP address overlap (and standard devi- 
ation) in several of the medium to large darknets from the 
IMS system over a period of a month. A significant num- 
ber of the source IP addresses seen at these darknets are 
not globally visible. The largest of the monitored darknets, 
the /8 darknet, consists mainly of source IP addresses not 
seen at any of the other darknets, as seen in the D/8 row. 
However, a much larger fraction of the source IP addresses 
at the other darknets do appear in the /8 darknet, as seen in 
the D/8 column. While this implies that many of the source 
IP address seen at a local darknet are captured by the /8, a 
significant faction of them are not; from 88% at one of the 
/22 darknets to 12% at one of the /18 darknets. In addition, 
the majority of the source IP addresses seen at the /8 are not 
seen anywhere else. This does not bode well for the scaling 
of a hybrid system, as the addition of each new darknet will 
be add a significant number of new source IP addresses and 
hence new connections to be evaluated. 

Next we considered the space of the destination ports. 
For 31 darknets, we examined the top 10 destination ports, 
based on the number of packets, and compared these lists 
across darknets. Figure 10 shows the number of darknets 
that had a particular destination port in their top 10 list. 
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A/L8 B/16 C/16 D/23 Ds E/22 E/23 F/17 G/17 H/17 H/18 H/22 1/20 V21 
A/I8 | 1000) 25(2) -58(5) 4(0) 78(5) 2(0) 4(0) 556) 282) ~-36)~~«-28() 3() 162) 12) 
B/16 | 23(3) 10000) —38(5) 3(0) 54(8) 1(0) 3(0) 36(5)  20(3) ~=—-25(3)~—Ss«18(2) 2(0) 10(1) 8(1) 
c/i6 | 23(2) 170) 10000) 30) 78(6) 0(0) 2(0) 45(4) —-20(2)~S ss: 28(3)~—Ss 201) 1(0) 9(0) 7(0) 
D223} 100) 1011) 201) 10000)  30(1) 0(0) 1(0) 20(1) 100)  15(0) ~—-110) 1(0) 5(0) 4(0) 
D/g 2(0) 1(0) 5(0) 0(0) 10000) ~—-0(0) 0(0) 5(0) 1(0) 3(0) 2(0) 0(0) 0(0) 0(0) 
E/22 | 10(2) 8(1) 13(1) 1(0) 1211) 1000) 3(0) 11(1) 9(1) 7(1) 6(0) 1(0) 7(0) 5(0) 
E/23 | 25(4) 2073) ~—-33(5) 3(0) 34(5) 5(1) 10000) ~—- 30(5)—Ss«213)—S 203) ~—Ss«i16(2) 3(0) 16(2) —-13(2) 
F/I7 | 2311) 170) ~~ 48(1) 3(0) 82(1) 1(0) 20) 10000) 220) 2911)  21(0) 1(0) 9(0) 7(0) 
G/i8 | 2001) 16(1) ~—-36(1) 3(0) 51(2) 1(0) 2(0) 38(1) 1000) 2411) ~— ‘16(1) 2(0) 9(0) 7(0) 
H/I7 | 16) 1200) = 31(1) 2(0) 53(1) 0(0) 1(0) 31(1) 14) ~—-100(0)_—s-27(2) 1(0) 8(0) 6(0) 
H/I8 | 2001) ~=—-15(0)_—37(2) 30) 56(2) 1(0) 2(0) 37(2) 160)  45(2) 1000) 20) 11(0) 8(0) 
H/22 | 7(2) 5(0) 9(1) 1(0) 16(3) 0(0) 1(0) 9(0) 6(0) 8(0) 6(1) 10000) —-3(0) 2(0) 
20 | 1101) 8(0) 16(1) 1(0) 16(1) 1(0) 1(0) 16(1) 8(0) 1211) 100) 00) 10000) ~—*14(2) 
y21 | 130) 100) ~~ 20(1) 1(0) 19(1) 1(0) 2(0) 191) 110)—s«dL)-—S—=«*WLAAY). 1(0) 21(4) ——-100(0) 





Table 1: The average (and stddev) percentage overlap 
darknets over a month period. 
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Figure 10: The number of darknets (of 31) reporting a port 
in the top 10 ports over a day, week, and month time frame. 


The analysis is performed for the top 10 destination ports 
over a day, top 10 destination ports over a week, and top 
10 destination ports over a month. This figure shows that 
there are over 30 destination ports that appear on at least 
one darknet’s top 10 list. A small handful of these desti- 
nation ports appear across most darknets (1433, 445, 135, 
139), but most of the destination ports appear at less then 
10 of the darknets. As with the result seen with source IP 
addresses, the lack of consistency between darknets implies 
a broader number of connections to be evaluated, because 
of the broader number of non-overlapping destination ser- 
vices being contacted. 


5.2 Understanding the Overlapping Size 


The lack of overlap between various darknets in terms of 
source IP addresses, as well as destination ports, stems 
from four properties of the monitoring technique and the 
traffic. 

The impact of monitored block size, scanning rate, and 
observation time on the probability of identifying a ran- 
dom scanning event. The effect of monitoring block size 
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Figure 11: The duration of source IP address observa- 
tions at the /8 darknet over a one week period for 4 known 
worms. 


on the detection time of remote events is a well-studied 
phenomena [22]. Table 1 does show larger blocks with 
overlapping source IP addresses. However, the largest of 
these, although highly variable, only sees an average of 
50% overlap. 


The lifetime of the events. One possible explanation of 
this lack of overlap is that the events being observed are 
too short lived. To examine this, we looked at the behavior 
of four familiar worms whose (random and non-random) 
scanning behaviors are well known. Figure 11 shows this 
result. We recorded the observation lifetime of the source 
IP addresses across our /8 darknet. It should be noted that 
this method can only approximate the actual lifetime as the 
/8 darknet may only observe part of the worm’s propagation 
behavior. With this caveat in mind, we note a significant 
faction of the source IP addresses seen at this darknet had 
a lifetime of less than a day. However, more than 50% 
had lifetimes of over an hour, which is sufficient at most 
scanning rates (greater than 10 connections per second) to 
be observed at the bigger darknets. 
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Targeted attacks. While the above explanations explain 
some of the lack of overlap, a significant number of source 
IPs are still not overlapping. It is our conjecture that these 
are representative of targeted behaviors and attacks. While 
this conjecture is difficult to validate without monitoring at 
the sources of these attacks, we can look at the distributions 
of destination ports for some insight as to whether the same 
services are being contacted across darknets. Recall that 
Figure 10 showed the number of darknets that report a port 
in their top 10 over increasing time frames of a day, week, 
and month. The results show that, although there are a few 
ports which are globally prevalent, a large number of the 
ports are seen over these time frames at very few blocks. 


Environmental factors. In [7] we showed that a variety 
of factors, including filtering policy, propagation strategy, 
darknet visibility, and resource constraints, affect the mix 
of the global traffic a darknet should see. These properties 
provide subtle influences beyond the impact of the targeted 
behavior discussed above. 


5.3. Effects on Hybrid Scalability 


One of the drawbacks of any of the source-based tech- 
niques discussed in the previous section is their reliance 
on the source IP address as part of the filter. For a dis- 
tributed technique based on these methods to be effective, 
source IP addresses must be prevalent across darknets. Un- 
fortunately, our analysis shows this not to be the case. In 
order to quantify the effectiveness of source-based methods 
across darknets we consider the same 14 darknets as in the 
previous section. We choose source-port filtering and look 
at the reduction in unique (source, port) pairs across dark- 
nets over the same 10-day period. While this method was 
effective at reducing the packet space by 95%, there is only 
a modest 20% reduction when these methods are applied 
across darknets. 


In this section we examined the properties of distributed 
darknets to understand the scaling properties of a hybrid 
system. We evaluated the properties of source IP addresses 
and destination ports across darknets and observed a sig- 
nificant number of non-overlapping destination ports and 
source IP addresses. While some of these differences are 
the result of well-known size and rate effects of darknet 
monitoring, other factors, such as the short on-time of ran- 
dom scanning hosts and the targeted nature of attacks ob- 
served at these darknets help to explain the additional dif- 
ferences. The impact of these non-intersecting events is 
that each individual new darknet added to a hybrid system 
is likely to significantly increase the total number of con- 
nections that need to be evaluated. If a hybrid system is to 
scale in this type of environment, a new definition of events 
and new methods of filtering are required. 


6 Aggressive Distributed Filtering 


In the previous sections, we discussed source-based filter- 
ing at individual darknets and the application of those fil- 
tering techniques to distributed darknets for the purpose of 
building a scalable hybrid system. We noted that source- 
based techniques were much less effective across darknets 
for two main reasons: source IP addresses are not typically 
visible across darknets in time frames that are useful and 
many attacks may be targeted at individual darknets only. 

In this section we examine techniques for filtering that 
explicitly account for these observations. In particular, we 
examine the number of unique source IP addresses per des- 
tination port, and we examine the number of darknets re- 
porting an event. We combine these variables with the 
technique of threshold-based alerting to provide a filter that 
passes traffic on global increases in the number of source 
IP addresses contacting a destination port. 

Alerting of traffic changes by observing traffic to live 
hosts is a well studied area. Existing methods have alerted 
once traffic has reached a static threshold [27] or for thresh- 
olds that were adapted dynamically [14]. Further attempts 
to model traffic behavior that can be used for detect- 
ing changes include signal analysis [29], probabilistic ap- 
proaches [18], and statistical approaches [12]. In this sec- 
tion we extend the existing techniques to look at adaptive 
threshold-based alerting for traffic to unused address space. 
Similar in vein to other source address distribution alert- 
ing mechanisms [40], we watch the distribution of unique 
source IP addresses to a specific port. Our work differs 
from this in several key ways: we modify the algorithm to 
explicitly allow for varying notions of current and historic 
behavior, we modify it to watch the distributions across 
multiple darknets, and we incorporate the notion of global 
versus local behavior. 

Our current event identification scheme uses an adaptive 
threshold mechanism to detect new events. Every hour, 
each darknet is queried for the number of unique source 
IP addresses that have contacted it with destination port x 
(where x ranges over a list of destination ports we are mon- 
itoring). The event identification algorithm looks at the col- 
lected data and works as follows for each destination port x. 
For each hour, add up the number of unique source IP ad- 
dresses contacting destination port x at each darknet. Scan 
over this data one hour at a time, comparing the average 
(per hour) over the event window (last event window hours) 
to the average over the history window (last event window 
x history factor) hours. If the ratio of event window av- 
erage to history average is greater than the event thresh- 
old, an event is generated. These events are then filtered 
based on whether they are global or local, via the coverage 
threshold. The coverage threshold defines the number of 
darknets that would have generated an event individually 
for a threat. Events will not be generated more than once 
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Figure 12: The effect of event window size on the number 
of events generated. 


in a single event window. To protect against false positives 
on destination ports that have little or no traffic destined 
to them, whenever the sum of unique source IP addresses 
from all blocks to a specific destination port is less than 
one, the data point for that hour is set to 0.6. The event gen- 
eration algorithm then is parameterized by four variables: 
the event window, the history window, the event threshold, 
and the coverage. 


7 Evaluation and Deployment Results 


In this section, we investigate the parameter space of the 
event identification algorithm and then evaluate it by com- 
paring both the security events we identify and those iden- 
tified by the community. 


7.1 Parameterization 


As discussed in the previous section, there are four basic 
parameters that impact the generation of a new event. In 
this section, we explore the tradeoffs associated with each 
of these parameters using data collected at 23 of the 60 IMS 
blocks from January Ist through April 30th, 2005. 

The first parameter we explore is that of the event win- 
dow. Recall that the event window defines the interval over 
which the current value is computed via a weighted moving 
average. Figure 12 shows the effect of the event window 
size in hours on the number of events generated for fixed 
window size and event threshold. The curve shows that the 
number of events vary from over 700 to a nerarly steady 
value of 100, with a significant reduction by a value of five 
hours. One possible explanation for this reduction is that 
many of the events are in fact short bursts, and longer event 
window sizes reduce the impact of single hour bursts. 
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Figure 13: The effect of history factor on the number of 
events generated. 
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Figure 14: The effect of event threshold on the number of 
events generated. 


History factor defines the period of time over which nor- 
mal behavior is calculated via a weighted moving average. 
The effect of various history factor values on the number 
of events is explored in Figure 13. A history factor of two 
appears to reduce the number of events greatly. It is also 
interesting to note the crossover in event window size, with 
an event window of 12 hours creating more events than a 
smaller window of 6 hours. We find no significant dif- 
ference in protocol or source distribution between these 
two sets. We are continuing to investigate two additional 
hypotheses: that sequential scanning activities need more 
time to reach additional darknets, and that there are fre- 
quency components of darknet traffic that are different than 
that of other Internet traffic. 

Figure 14 shows the effect of the event threshold on the 
number of events. The event threshold indicates the de- 
gree to which the current value is different than the historic 
value. This parameter shows the largest impact on events 
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Figure 15: The effect of coverage on the number of alerts 
generated. 


of any of the parameters, with a parameter of one gener- 
ating an event for nearly every event window (event when 
the ratio of current to past is one). Drastic reductions in the 
number of events are seen by event thresholds of three to 
four. 

Coverage represents the percentage of the total dark- 
nets monitored that would have individually reported an 
increase via our algorithm. Figure 15 shows the effect of 
various coverage values as a filter on the number of events. 
The majority of events generated by the algorithm are seen 
at a very small handful of darknets. The majority of reduc- 
tion in the number events occurs when only considering 
events that are seen across more than 1/3 of the darknets. 


7.2 Production Validation 


To help validate our event generation algorithm, we com- 
pared the events identified by our system with those iden- 
tified by the broader security community. It is important to 
highlight that our system has been in production use over 
the past few months and has identified several critical new 
threats. It is used by major network operators and govern- 
ments around the world to quickly help identify new secu- 
rity events on the Internet. 

Over an observation period of four months, the IMS sys- 
tem identified 13 unique events. Table 2 shows these events 
grouped by port. Included in these events are the TCP/42 
WINS scanning, the TCP/6101 Veritas Backup Exec agent 
scanning, and the MySQL worm/bot on TCP/3306. These 
events demonstrate the quick onset, short duration, and 
global prevalence of many attacks. Figure 16 shows the 
normalized number of unique source addresses detected at 
the 23 IMS sensors for these events over time. As the oper- 
ational test was underway before the completed parameti- 
zation evaluation, the alerting algorithm used the following 

















Description Port Date Multiple Coverage 
WINS tep42 01/13/05 17:31 5.36 0.4815 
tep42 01/14/05 05:31 61.85 0.8889 
tep42 01/14/05 17:31 9.77 0.6667 
Squid and tep3128 = 02/05/05 11:31 71.73 0.4074 
Alt-HTTP tep3128 02/05/05 23:31 18.19 0.4074 
SYN Scan tep8080 = 02/05/05 10:51 7.53 0.4074 
tep8080 —_- 02/05/05 22:51 20.95 0.3704 
MYSQL tep3306 =: 01/26/05 09:31 43.89 0.3704 
tep3306 = 01/26/05 21:31 8.2 0.4444 
tep3306 (01/27/05 09:31 5.7 0.4074 
Syn Scan tep5000 —_— 01/08/05 14:31 3.42 0.6667 
Veritas tep6101 = 02/23/05 21:32 3.54 0.3704 
tep6101 02/24/05 09:32 3.81 0.3333 





Table 2: The interesting features identified by the algorithm 
since January of 2005. The “multiple” column specifies 
how many times larger the current window is compared to 
the history window. Coverage reports the percentage of 
sensors which would have alerted independently. 


non-optimal parameters: alert window of 12 hours, history 
window of six days, and an alert threshold of three. 


Beginning in December 2004, the IMS system observed 
a significant increase in activity on TCP port 42. This 
increased activity was notable because Microsoft had re- 
cently announced a new security vulnerability with the 
Windows Internet Name Service (WINS) server compo- 
nent of its Windows Server operating systems. The ac- 
tivity also followed a vulnerability report from Immunity 
Security on November 24, 2004 describing a remotely ex- 
ploitable overflow in the WINS server component of Mi- 
crosoft Windows. Payloads captured on TCP port 42 dur- 
ing the event include sequences that are byte-for-byte iden- 
tical to exploit code found in the wild following the vul- 
nerability announcement. Although the attack was very 
broadly scoped, it involved a small number of hosts and 
only lasted a day. Because the IMS was broadly deployed, 
it was able to quickly identify this small-scale event in time 
to enable additional monitoring capabilities. 


Another quick attack occurred on January 11, 2005, 
when IMS observed a substantial increase in TCP port 6101 
scanning. Approximately 600 sources were identified as 
aggressively probing many of the distributed IMS sensors. 
TCP port 6101 is used by the Veritas Backup Exec agent, a 
network service that allows for remote system backup. On 
December 16, 2004, iDefense announced a buffer overflow 
enabling remote system-level access. Then, on January 
11, exploit code was published for the vulnerability and on 
the same day, IMS observed a large increase in activity on 
TCP/6101. Payloads captured from the attack include se- 
quences that are byte-for-byte identical to the exploit code. 
Once again we see a very quick onset, suggesting the need 
for an automated system able to rapidly react to new threat 
activity. 

Finally, in late January of 2005 IMS detected a worm/bot 
targeted at the MySQL database server [19]. The worm/bot 
propagated by randomly scanning for the Windows ver- 
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Figure 16: The unique source IP addresses over time across 
23 darknets to various TCP destination ports. Widely publi- 
cized events are shown (from top to bottom TCP/42-WINS, 
TCP/3306-MYSQL, TCP/6101-VERITAS). 


sion of MySQL on TCP port 3306. The threat was unique 
because it required interaction with a hidden IRC server 
before a new instance would start to propagate. The IRC 
channel was discovered by operators who shut it down, ef- 
fectively eradicating the worm after a period of a few days. 
This event shows the importance of having more detailed 
information on a threat. Without observing the interaction 
of the worm/bot with the IRC server, there would be no 
way to discover the communication channel and thus find 
the simple way to stop the worm. 

These three events help substantiate the detection ap- 
proach and illustrate the value of automated distributed 
forensics. To further confirm these results and those listed 
in Table 2, we searched for correlations between the port, 
payloads, and time period of the events with reports from 
other security data sources. With the exception of the Alt- 
web and Squid SYN scans, each of these events has been 
actively discussed in various security forums and corrob- 
orated by other monitoring projects [37, 4]. There is also 
evidence that the event identification algorithm did not miss 
any important events. Analysis of the NANOG, ISN, BUG- 
TRAQ, FULL-DISCLOSURE, as well as the operator logs 
from ISC and CERT, do not show any major detectable 
events that were missed by the IMS system. In summary, 
there is strong evidence that the system was able to iden- 
tify all the major events during the 4 month period. More 
time is clearly needed to fully validate the system, but the 
current data suggests the approach has excellent filtering 


qualities. 


8 Conclusion 


Global threats are changing at an amazing rate, requiring 
new innovative mechanisms for tracking and characteriz- 
ing them. One approach to this problem involves hybrids 
of darknets with honeyfarms. There are numerous hurdles 
to this approach, but in this paper we investigated the most 
important of these, scaling interactions between the dark- 
nets and the honeyfarms. We examined several of the key 
characteristics of traffic at individual darknets that affect 
the scalability of a hybrid system. In particular, we showed 
that darknets are dominated by a small handful of source IP 
addresses contacting the same destination ports repeatedly. 
These characteristics allow source-based approaches to be 
quite effective at reducing the number of packets a block 
sees to a much smaller number of connections. We then 
showed, however, that this does not hold across darknets; 
neither the source IP addresses, nor to a lesser extent the 
destination ports, appear frequently across darknets. While 
some of this behavior can be explained by existing work 
on darknet size, scanning rate, and time to detection, we 
showed that much of it is the result of the targeted na- 
ture of the attacks observed as well as the short on-time 
of many random scanning hosts. This lack of overlap im- 
plies that every additional new block added to a distributed 
darknet monitor will likely bring with it its own sensor- 
specific events. For a large collection of darknets to be ef- 
fective, a new view of events and new methods of filtering 
are required. We then constructed a filtering mechanism 
that takes these two factors into account by including dis- 
tributions of source IP addresses, rather than the source IP 
addresses specifically, and the number of darknets observ- 
ing an activity. We showed that this algorithm is effective 
by examining several recent events, such as activity associ- 
ated with new WINS vulnerability, Veritas vulnerabilities, 
and the recent MY-SQL worm. 
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Abstract 


An important component of traffic analysis and network 
monitoring is the ability to correlate events across multi- 
ple data streams, from different sources and from different 
time periods. Storing such a large amount of data for vi- 
sualizing traffic trends and for building prediction models 
of “normal” network traffic represents a great challenge be- 
cause the data sets are enormous. In this paper we present 
the application and analysis of signal processing techniques 
for effective practical compression of network traffic data. 
We propose to use a sparse approximation of the network 
traffic data over a rich collection of natural building blocks, 
with several natural dictionaries drawn from the network- 
ing community’s experience with traffic data. We observe 
that with such natural dictionaries, high fidelity compres- 
sion of the original traffic data can be achieved such that 
even with a compression ratio of around 1:6, the compres- 
sion error, in terms of the energy of the original signal lost, 
is less than 1%. We also observe that the sparse represen- 
tations are stable over time, and that the stable components 
correspond to well-defined periodicities in network traffic. 


1 Introduction 


Traffic monitoring is not a simple task. Network opera- 
tors have to deal with large volumes of data, and need to 
identify and respond to network incidents in real-time. The 
task is complicated even further by the fact that monitoring 
needs to be done on multiple dimensions and timescales. 
It is evident that network operators wish to observe traffic 
at finer granularities across different dimensions for a mul- 
titude of reasons that include: 1. real-time detection and 
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response to network failures and isolating errant network 
segments, 2. real-time detection of network attacks such as 
DDoS and worms, and installation of filters to protect net- 
work entities, and 3. finer resolution root-cause analysis of 
the incidents and automated/semi-automated drill down of 
the incident. 

To meet these requirements, we must be able to gen- 
erate and store traffic data on multiple resolution scales 
in space (network prefixes and physical network entities 
such as links, routers), and in time (storing the traffic ag- 
gregates at multiple time resolutions). Such requirements 
naturally translate into increased operational costs due to 
the increased storage requirement. We often transport large 
portions of the historical data across a network to individ- 
ual operators, import pieces of data into statistical analy- 
sis and visualization software for modeling purposes, and 
index and run queries against various historical databases 
for data drill down. Thus the management overhead in- 
volved in handling such large data sets, and the computa- 
tional overhead in accessing and processing the large vol- 
umes of historical data also increases. We must reduce the 
storage size of the data, not only for efficient management 
of historical traffic data, but also to accommodate fine data 
resolution across space and time. 

The compression techniques we investigate are “lossy” 
compression methods. For most network monitoring appli- 
cations that utilize historical traffic data, it often suffices to 
capture salient features of the underlying traffic. We can 
thus afford some error by ignoring the low-energy stochas- 
tic components of the signal, and gain better compression 
using lossy compression techniques (as opposed to lossless 
compression methods such as gzip [11] which reduce the 
storage size of the data only and do not reduce the size of 
the input to monitoring applications). The overall goal of 
such compression techniques is to obtain high fidelity (i.e. 
low error) representations with as little storage as possible. 

In particular, we use a compression method called sparse 
representation over redundant dictionaries. A visual in- 
spection of aggregated network traffic for many high vol- 
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ume ports reveals three components. First, there is a natural 
diurnal variation for many ports and/or other periodic vari- 
ations as well. Second, there are spikes, dips, and other 
components of the traffic that appear to be the result of 
non-periodic events or processes. Finally, the traffic ap- 
pears to be stochastic over small time scales with variance 
much smaller than the periodic variations for high volume 
ports. Representing a signal with all three components us- 
ing a single orthonormal basis, such as a Fourier basis or a 
wavelet representation is not likely to yield good compres- 
sion: a basis that represents periodic signals well will not 
represent non-periodic signals efficiently and vice versa. 
The methods presented in this paper allow us to use two 
or more orthonormal bases simultaneously. A set of two or 
more orthonormal bases is called a redundant dictionary. 
Hence, with an appropriate set of orthonormal bases as the 
redundant dictionary, the periodic and the significant non- 
periodic portions of the traffic time series can both be rep- 
resented efficiently within the same framework. 

Sparse representation or approximation over redundant 
dictionaries does not make assumptions about the under- 
lying distributions in the traffic time series. As a result, 
sparse approximation can guarantee high fidelity regard- 
less of changes in the underlying distributions. In addition, 
there are highly efficient, provably correct algorithms for 
solving sparse approximation problems. These algorithms 
scale with the data and can be easily adapted to multiple 
sources of data. They are greedy algorithms, known as 
matching or orthogonal matching pursuit. 

The primary contribution of this paper is a rigorous in- 
vestigation of the method of sparse representation over re- 
dundant dictionaries for the compression of network time 
series data. We propose and evaluate several redundant dic- 
tionaries that are naturally suited for traffic time series data. 
We conclude that these methods achieve significant com- 
pression with very high fidelity across a wide spectrum of 
traffic data. In addition, we also observe that the sparse 
representations are stable, not only in terms of their selec- 
tion in the sparse representation over time but also in terms 
of the individual amplitudes in the representation. These 
stable components correspond to well-defined periodicities 
in network traffic, and capture the natural structure of traf- 
fic time series data. To the best of our knowledge, this is 
the first thorough application of sparse representations for 
compressing network traffic data. 

We discuss related work in Section 2, and present a 
overall motivation for compression in Section 3. In Sec- 
tion 4 we describe in more detail the framework of match- 
ing (greedy) pursuit over redundant dictionaries. Section 5 
describes our traffic data set, derived from a large Internet 
provider. We evaluate the efficacy of our compression tech- 
niques in Section 6. Section 7 presents some network traf- 
fic monitoring applications that demonstrate the utility of 
the compression methods we used. Section 8 discusses the 


scope for improving the compression, before we conclude 
in Section 9. 


2 Related Work 


Statisticians concern themselves with subset selection in re- 
gression [13] and electrical engineers use sparse represen- 
tations for the compression and analysis of audio, image, 
and video signals (see [4, 6, 12] for several example refer- 
ences). 

Lakhina, et al. [9, 10] examine the structure of network 
traffic using Principal Component Analysis (PCA). The 
observations in our work provide similar insight into the 
structure of network traffic. There are two compelling rea- 
sons for using sparse approximations over redundant dic- 
tionaries, as opposed to PCA alone, for obtaining similar 
fidelity-compression tradeoffs. First, the description length 
for sparse approximation is much shorter than for PCA, 
since the principal vectors require substantially more space 
to represent than simple indices into a dictionary. Second, 
PCA like techniques may capture and identify the (predom- 
inant) structure across all measurements, but may not be 
adequate for representing subtle characteristics on individ- 
ual traffic aggregates. 

Barford, et al. [1] use pseudo-spline wavelets as the ba- 
sis wavelet to analyze the time localized normalized vari- 
ance of the high frequency component to identify signal 
anomalies. The primary difference is our application of sig- 
nal processing techniques for compressing network traffic 
data, as opposed to using signal decomposition techniques 
for isolating anomalies in time series data. 

There are several methods for data reduction for gener- 
ating compact traffic summaries for specific real-time ap- 
plications. Sketch based methods [8] have been used for 
anomaly detection on traffic data, while Estan et al. [3] dis- 
cuss methods for performing multi-dimensional analysis of 
network traffic data. While such approaches are appealing 
for real-time traffic analysis with low CPU and memory re- 
quirements, they do not address the problems of dealing 
with large volumes of historical data that arise in network 
operations. A third, important method of reducing data is 
sampling [2] the raw data before storing historical infor- 
mation. However, in order for the sampled data to be an 
accurate reflection of the raw data, one must make assump- 
tions regarding the underlying traffic distributions. 


3 Compression 


It is easy to (falsely) argue that compression techniques 
have considerably less relevance when the current cost of 
(secondary) storage is less than $1 per GB. Large opera- 
tional networks indeed have the unenviable task of man- 
aging many terabytes of measurement data on an ongoing 
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basis, with multiple data streams coming from different 
routers, customer links, and measurement probes. While 
it may indeed be feasible to collect, store, and manage such 
a large volume of data for small periods of time (e.g. for 
the last few days), the real problem is in managing large 
volumes of historical data. Having access to historical data 
is a crucial part of a network operator’s diagnostic toolkit. 
The historical datasets are typically used for building pre- 
diction models for anomaly detection, and also for building 
visual diagnostic aids for network operators. The storage 
requirement increases not only because of the need for ac- 
cess to large volumes of historical traffic data, but also the 
pressing need for storing such historical data across differ- 
ent spatial and temporal resolutions, as reference models 
for fine-grained online analysis. 

It may be possible to specify compression and summa- 
rization methods for reducing the storage requirement for 
specific traffic monitoring applications that use historical 
data. However, there is a definite need for historical ref- 
erence data to be stored at fine spatial and temporal res- 
olutions for a wide variety of applications, and it is often 
difficult to ascertain the set of applications and diagnostic 
techniques that would use these datasets ahead of time. The 
compression techniques discussed in this paper have the de- 
sirable property that they operate in an application-agnostic 
setting, without making significant assumptions regarding 
the underlying traffic distributions. Since many traffic mon- 
itoring applications can tolerate a small amount of error in 
the stored values, lossy compression techniques that can 
guarantee a high fidelity representation with small storage 
overhead are ideally suited for our requirements. We find 
that our techniques provide very accurate compressed rep- 
resentations so that there is only a negligible loss of accu- 
racy across a wide spectrum of traffic monitoring applica- 
tions. 

The basic idea behind the compression techniques used 
in this paper is to obtain a sparse representation of the given 
time series signal using different orthonormal and redun- 
dant bases. While a perfect lossless representation can be 
obtained by keeping all the coefficients of the representa- 
tion (e.g. using all Fourier or wavelet coefficients), we can 
obtain a compressed (albeit lossy) representation by only 
storing the high energy coefficients, that capture a substan- 
tial part of the original time series signal. 

Suppose we have a given time series signal of length NV. 
For example, in our data set consisting of hourly aggregates 
of traffic volumes, N=168 over a week, for a single traffic 
metric of interest. We can obtain a lossless representation 
by using up a total storage of N x k bits, where k represents 
the cost of storing each data point. Alternatively, we can 
obtain a sparse representation using m coefficients using a 
total storage space of m x k’ +|D] bits, where the term |D| 
represents the length of the dictionary used for compres- 
sion, and k’ represents the cost of storing the amplitude 


associated with each coefficient. The |D| term represents 
the cost of storing the list of selected indices as a bit-vector 
of length equal to the size of the dictionary. The length 
of the dictionary |D| is equal to aN, with the value a be- 
ing one for an orthonormal basis (e.g., Fourier, Wavelet, 
Spike) or equal to two in the case of a redundant dictionary 
consisting of Fourier and Spike waveforms. The effective 
compression ratio is thus (mk’ + aN)/(Nk). Assuming 
k = k’ (the cost of storing the raw and compressed coeffi- 
cients are similar) and a < k (the values in consideration 
are large integers or floats), the effective compression (even 
with this naive encoding) is approximately equal to m/N 
' The primary focus of this paper is not to come up with an 
optimal encoding scheme for storing the m coefficients to 
extract the greatest per-bit compression. Rather we wish to 
explore the spectrum of signal compression techniques, us- 
ing different natural waveforms as dictionaries for achiev- 
ing a reasonable error-compression tradeoff. 

A natural error metric for lossy compression techniques 
in signal processing is the energy of the residual, which 
is the vector difference between the original signal and the 
compressed representation. Let S' be the original signal and 
C’, represent the compressed representation of S. The sig- 


nal R = S — C, represents the residual signal. We use the 


2 
following relative error metric a where || - || represents 


the L2 (Euclidean) norm of a vector. The error metric rep- 
resents the fraction of the energy in the original signal that 
is not captured in the compressed model. For example, a 
relative error of 0.01 implies that the energy of the residual 
signal (not captured by the compressed representation) is 
only 1% of the energy of the original signal. Our results 
indicate that we can achieve high fidelity compression for 
more than 90% of all traffic aggregates, with a relative er- 
ror of less than 0.01 using only m = 30 coefficients, for 
the hourly aggregates with N = 168. Since a m-coefficient 
representation of the signal implies a compression ratio of 
roughly m/N, with N = 168, a 30-coefficient representa- 
tion corresponds to a compression ratio of roughly 1:6. 

Consider the following scenario. An operator wishes to 
have access to finer resolution historical reference data col- 
lected on a per application port basis (refer Section 5 for 
a detailed description of the datasets used in this paper). 
Suppose the operator wants to improve the temporal gran- 
ularity by going from hourly aggregates to 10 minute ag- 
gregates. The new storage requirement is a non-negligible 
60/10 x X = 6X, where X represents the current stor- 
age requirement (roughly 1GB of raw data per router per 
week). Using the compression techniques presented in this 
paper, by finding small number of dictionary components 
to represent the time series data, the operator can easily off- 
set this increased storage cost. 

Further, we observe (refer Section 8.2) that moving to 
finer temporal granularities does not actually incur substan- 
tially higher storage cost. For example we find that the 
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same fidelity of compression (at most 1% error) can be ob- 
tained for time-series data at fine time granularity (aggre- 
gated over five minute intervals) by using a similar number 
of coefficients as those used for data at coarser time gran- 
ularities (hourly aggregates). Thus by using our compres- 
sion techniques operators may in fact be able to substan- 
tially cut down storage costs, or alternatively use the stor- 
age “gained” for improving spatial granularities (collecting 
data from more routers, customers, prefixes, etc). 

In the next section, we present a brief overview on the 
use of redundant dictionaries for compression, and present 
a greedy algorithm for finding a sparse representation over 
a redundant dictionary. 


4 Sparse Representations over Redundant 
Dictionaries 


One mathematically rigorous method of compression is 
that of sparse approximation. Sparse approximation prob- 
lems arise in a host of scientific, mathematical, and engi- 
neering settings and find greatest practical application in 
image, audio, and video compression [4,6, 12], to name 
a few. While each application calls for a slightly differ- 
ent problem formulation, the overall goal is to identify a 
good approximation involving a few elementary signals— 
a sparse approximation. Sparse approximation problems 
have two characteristics. First, the signal vector is approx- 
imated with a linear model of elementary signals (drawn 
from a fixed collection of several orthonormal bases). Sec- 
ond, there is a compromise between approximation error 
(usually measured with Euclidean norm) and the number 
of elementary signals in the linear combination. 

One example of a redundant dictionary for signals of 
length N is the union 


D= cos (TE 2) U x(t) 


where & = 0,..., N — 1, of the cosines and the spikes on 
N points. The “spike” function 6;,(¢) is zero if t 4 k and is 
one if t = k. Either basis of vectors is complete enough to 
represent a time series of length N but it might take more 
vectors in one basis than the other to represent the signal. 
To be concrete, let us take the signal 


m8(t + 4) 
100 
plotted in Figure 1(a). The spectrum of the discrete cosine 
transform (DCT) of X is plotted in Figure 1(b). For this 


example, all the coefficients are nonzero. That is, if we 
write 


X(t) = 300s ( ) — 5510(t) + 15529(t) 


99 1 
X(t) = a > X(k) cos (ma) 
k=0 
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(a) An example signal X 
which has a short repre- 
sentation over the redun- 
dant dictionary D. 


(b) The discrete cosine 
transform (DCT) of the 
example signal X. 


Figure 1: The example signal X and its discrete cosine 
transform (DCT). 


as a linear combination of vectors from the cosine basis, 
then all 100 of the coefficients X(k) are nonzero. Also, if 
we write X(t) as a linear combination of spikes, then we 
must use almost all 100 coefficients as the signal X(t) is 
nonzero in almost all 100 places. Contrast these two ex- 
pansions for X(t) with the expansion over the redundant 
dictionary D 


m8(t + 5) 


X(t) = 3 cos ( 100 


) — 5510(t) + 15d20(t). 
In this expansion there are only three nonzero coefficients, 
the coefficient 3 attached to the cosine term and the two co- 
efficients associated with the two spikes present in the sig- 
nal. Clearly, it is more efficient to store three coefficients 
than all 100. With three coefficients, we can reconstruct or 
decompress the signal exactly. For more complicated sig- 
nals, we can keep a few coefficients only and obtain a good 
approximation to the signal with little storage. We obtain a 
high fidelity (albeit lossy) compressed version of the signal. 
Observe that because we used a dictionary which consists 
of simple, natural building blocks (cosines and spikes), we 
need not store 100 values to represent each vector in the 
dictionary. We do not have to write out each cosine or spike 
waveform explicitly. 

Finding the optimal dictionary for a given application is 
a difficult problem and good approximations require do- 
main specific heuristics. Our contribution is the identifica- 
tion of a set of dictionaries that are well-suited for com- 
pressing traffic time-series data, and in empirically justi- 
fying the choice of such dictionaries. Prior work on un- 
derstanding the dimensionality of network traffic data us- 
ing principal component analysis [10] identifies three types 
of eigenflows: periodic, spikes, and noise. With this intu- 
ition, we try different dictionaries drawn from three basic 
waveforms: periodic functions (or complex exponentials), 
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spikes, and wavelets. Dictionaries that are comprised of 
these constituent signals are descriptive enough to capture 
the main types of behavior but not so large that the algo- 
rithms are unwieldy. 


4.1 Greedy Pursuit Algorithms 


A greedy pursuit algorithm at each iteration makes the best 
local improvement to the current approximation in hope of 
obtaining a good overall solution. The primary algorithm 
is referred to as Orthogonal Matching Pursuit (OMP), de- 
scribed in Algorithm 4.1. In each step of the algorithm, 
the current best waveform is chosen from the dictionary 
to approximate the residual signal. That waveform is then 
subtracted from the residual and added to the approxima- 
tion. The algorithm then iterates on the residual. At the 
end of the pursuit stage, the approximation consists of a 
linear combination of a small number of basic waveforms. 
We fix some notation before describing the algorithm. The 
dictionary D consists of d vectors ~; of length N each. 
We write these vectors ~; as the rows in a matrix ® and 
refer to this matrix as the dictionary matrix. OMP is one of 
the fastest” provably correct algorithm for sparse represen- 
tation over redundant dictionaries, assuming that the dic- 
tionary satisfies certain geometric constraints [5] (roughly, 
the vectors in the dictionary must be almost orthogonal to 
one another). The algorithm is provably correct in that if 
the input signal consists of a linear combination of exactly 
m vectors from the dictionary, the algorithm finds those m 
vectors exactly. In addition, if the signal is not an exact 
combination of m vectors but it does have an optimal ap- 
proximation using m vectors, then the algorithm returns an 
m-term linear combination whose approximation error to 
the input signal is within a constant factor of the optimal 
approximation error. If we seek m vectors in our represen- 
tation, the running time of OMP is O(mdJNV). Dictionaries 
which are unions of orthonormal bases (which meet the ge- 
ometric condition for the correctness of OMP), are of size 
d= kN, so the running time for OMP with such dictionar- 
ies is O(mk N72). 

Algorithm 4.1 (OMP) 

INPUT: 


e Adx N matrix ® 

e A vector v of measurements of length N 

e The desired number of terms m in the compressed sig- 
nal 


OUTPUT: 
e A set of m indices \,,...,m 
e An N-dimensional residual rp 


PROCEDURE: 


1, Initialize the residual ro = v and the iteration counter 
'=A4, 


2. Find the index 4 of the vector with the largest dot 
product with the current residual 


Ae = argmax, |(T1-1, 95)|- 


3. Let P; be the orthogonal projection onto the span of 
the current vectors span {py : A1,..-,A¢}. Calculate 
the new residual: 


Tr, =v—P,v. 
4. Increment t, and return to Step 2 ift <m. 


Note that if we had a single orthonormal basis as the dic- 
tionary D, the representation obtained using Algorithm 4.1 
is exactly the same as the projection onto the orthonormal 
basis. For example, if we just had a Fourier basis, the co- 
efficients obtained from a regular Fourier transform would 
exactly match the coefficients obtained from the matching 
pursuit procedure. 


5 Data Description 


The primary data set we have used for evaluating our meth- 
ods consists of traffic aggregates collected over a 20 week 
period (between January and June 2004) at a large Tier-1 
Internet provider’s IP backbone network. The dataset con- 
sists of traffic aggregates in terms of flow, packet, and byte 
counts. The dimensions of interest over which the aggre- 
gates are collected are: 


e TCP Ports: Traffic to and from each of the 65535 TCP 
ports. 


e UDP Ports: Traffic to and from each of the 65535 
UDP ports. 


e Aggregated Network Prefixes: Traffic to and from net- 
work prefixes aggregated at a set of predefined net- 
work prefixes. 


The traffic aggregates were generated from flow records 
using traffic collection tools similar to Netflow [14], aggre- 
gated over multiple links in the provider’s Internet back- 
bone. In this particular data set, the traffic volume counts 
are reported on an hourly basis. For example, for each TCP 
port the data set contains the total number of flows, packets, 
and bytes on that port. The data set aggregates each met- 
ric (i.e., flows, packets, and bytes) for both incoming (i.e., 
traffic with this port was the destination port) and outgoing 
traffic (i.e., traffic with this port as the source port). Such 
per-port and per-prefix aggregates are routinely collected 
at many large ISPs and large enterprises for various traffic 
engineering and traffic analysis applications. 

It is useful to note that such data sets permit interest- 
ing traffic analysis including observing trends in the traffic 
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data, and detecting and diagnosing anomalies in the net- 
work data. For many types of network incidents of interest 
(outages, DoS and DDoS attacks, worms, viruses, etc.) the 
dataset has sufficient spatial granularity to diagnose anoma- 
lies. For example, the number of incoming flows into spe- 
cific ports can be an indication of malicious scanning activ- 
ity or worm activity, while the number of incoming flows 
into specific prefixes may be indicative of flash-crowds or 
DoS attacks targeted at that prefix. 

For the following discussions, we consider the data in 
week long chunks, partly because a week appears to be the 
smallest unit within which constituent components of the 
signal manifest themselves, and also because a week is a 
convenient time unit from an operational viewpoint. 


6 Results 


In this section, we demonstrate how we can use sparse ap- 
proximations to compress traffic time series data. We look 
at the unidimensional aggregates along each port/protocol 
pair and prefix as an independent univariate signal. In 
the following sections, unless otherwise stated, we work 
with the total number of incoming flows into a particular 
port. We observe similar results with other traffic aggre- 
gates such as the number of packets and the number of in- 
coming bytes incoming on each port, and for aggregated 
counts for the number of outgoing flows, packets, bytes on 
each port—we do not present these results for brevity. We 
present the results only for the TCP and UDP ports and note 
that the compression results for aggregated address prefixes 
were similar. 

Since an exhaustive discussion of each individual port 
would be tedious, we identify 4 categories of ports, pre- 
dominantly characterized based on the applications that use 
these ports. For each of the categories the following discus- 
sion presents results for a few canonical examples. 


1. High volume, popular application ports (e.g., HTTP, 
SMTP, DNS). 


2. P2P ports (e.g., Kazaa, Gnutella, E-Donkey). 
3. Scan target ports (e.g., Port 135, Port 139) . 


4. Random low volume ports. 


6.1 Fourier Dictionary 


Our first attempt at selecting a suitable dictionary for com- 
pression was to exploit the periodic structure of traffic time 
series data. A well known fact, confirmed by several mea- 
surements [9, 10, 15], is the fact that network traffic when 
viewed at sufficient levels of aggregation exhibits remark- 
ably periodic properties, the strongest among them being 
the distinct diurnal component. It is of interest to identify 


these using frequency spectrum decomposition techniques 
(Fourier analysis). It is conceivable that the data can be 
compressed using a few fundamental frequencies, and the 
traffic is essentially a linear combination of these harmon- 
ics with some noisy stochastic component. 

To understand the intuition behind using the frequency 
spectrum as a source of compression we show in Figure 2 
the power spectrum of two specific ports for a single week. 
In each case the power spectrum amplitudes are normal- 
ized with respect to the maximum amplitude frequency for 
that signal (usually the mean or 0°” frequency component), 
and the y-axis is shown on a log-scale after normalization. 
We observe that the power spectrum exhibits only a few 
very high energy components. For example the central 
peak and the high energy band around it corresponds to the 
mean (0"”) frequency in the Fourier decomposition, while 
the slightly lesser peaks symmetric around zero, and close 
to it correspond to the high energy frequencies that have a 
wavelength corresponding to the duration of a day. 
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(a) Port 25/TCP (b) Port 4662/TCP 


Figure 2: Frequency power spectrum of time-series of in- 
coming flows on specific ports over a single week 


We also show the how the normalized amplitude de- 
creases when we sort the frequency components in de- 
scending order of their amplitudes in Figure 3. We observe 
that there is indeed a sharp drop (the figures are in log-scale 
on y-axis) in the energy of the frequency components after 
20-30 components for the different signals considered. 

We observe that a small number of components do cap- 
ture a significant portion of the energy, which suggests a 
rather obvious compression scheme. For each week-long 
time series, pick the & frequencies that have the highest 
energies in the power spectrum. Figure 4 indicates that us- 
ing 40 coefficients per week (around 40/168 = 25% of the 
original signal size) coefficients yields a relative error of 
less than 0.05 for more than 90% of all ports*. A relative 
error of 0.05 using our relative error metric indicates that 
around 95% of the original signal energy was captured in 
the compressed form. We observe in Figure 5 that the cor- 
responding compressibility of UDP ports is slightly worse. 
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(a) Port 25/TCP (b) Port 4662/TCP 


Figure 3: Energy of the frequencies sorted in descending 
order for specific ports 


The reason is that the traffic volumes on UDP ports tend to 
exhibit far lesser aggregation, in terms of absolute volumes 
and popularity of usage of particular ports. Intuitively one 
expects that with higher volumes and aggregation levels, 
the traffic would exhibit more periodic structure, which ex- 
plains the better compression for TCP ports as opposed to 
UDP ports. 
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Figure 4: CDFs of relative error for TCP ports (incoming 
flows) with Fourier dictionary 


The Fourier basis is one simple orthonormal basis. There 
are a host of other orthonormal bases which have been 
employed for compressing different datasets. Wavelets 
have traditionally been used for de-noising and compres- 
sion in image and audio applications. The effectiveness 
of a wavelet basis depends on the choice of the “mother 
wavelet” function. However, identifying the best basis for 
representing either a given signal or a class of signals is 
a hard problem, for which only approximate answers ex- 
ist using information-theoretic measures [17]. For our ex- 
periments we tried a variety of wavelet families including 
the well studied Daubechies family of wavelets, and other 
derivatives such as Symlets and Coiflets. Our observation 
is that the families of wavelets we tested had poorer perfor- 
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Figure 5: CDFs of relative error for UDP ports (incoming 
flows) with Fourier dictionary 


mance when compared with the Fourier basis. Although an 
exhaustive discussion of choosing the ideal wavelet family 
is beyond the scope of this paper, our experiments with a 
host of wavelet families indicate that the traffic time-series 
cannot be efficiently compressed using wavelets (as an or- 
thonormal basis) alone. 


6.2 Using Redundant Dictionaries 


Our choice of the Fourier dictionary was motivated by the 
observation that the traffic time-series when viewed at a 
reasonable level of aggregation possesses a significant pe- 
riodic component. Therefore, using Fourier basis functions 
as part of the redundant dictionary seems a reasonable start- 
ing point. There are however, other interesting incidents we 
wish to capture in the compressed representation. Experi- 
ence with traffic data indicates that interesting events with 
high volume (and hence high signal energy) include possi- 
bly anomalous spikes, traffic dips, and slightly prolonged 
high traffic incidents. Such isolated incidents, localized in 
time, cannot be succinctly captured using only a Fourier 
basis. Fortunately, these events can be modeled either us- 
ing spike functions appropriately placed at different time 
indices, or using Haar wavelets (square waveforms) of dif- 
ferent scales and all translations. The fully-translational 
Haar wavelets at all scales and all translations form a rich 
redundant dictionary of size N log N. By contrast, the or- 
thonormal basis of Haar wavelets is of size N and consists 
of the Haar wavelets at all scales and only those translations 
which match the scale of the wavelet. 

Table 1 compares a host of possible dictionaries on se- 
lected ports. Over the entire spectrum of port types, we ob- 
serve that specific bases are indeed better suited than oth- 
ers for specific ports. For example, we observe that for 
some high volume and P2P ports using a Fourier dictio- 
nary gives better compression than using a wavelet or full- 
translation Haar dictionary, while for some of the random 
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and scan ports, the wavelet or full-translation Haar dictio- 
nary give better compression. In some cases (e.g. port 114) 
we also find that using spikes in the dictionary gives the 
lowest compression error. 


Rather than try to optimize the basis selection for each 
specific port, we wish to use redundant dictionaries that can 
best capture the different components that can be observed 
across the entire spectrum of ports. Hence we use redun- 
dant dictionaries composed of Fourier, fully-translational 
Haar, and Spike waveforms and observe that we can ex- 
tract the best compression (in terms of number of coeffi- 
cients selected), across an entire family of traffic time se- 
ries data. We compare three possible redundant dictionar- 
ies: Fourier+ Haar wavelets (referred to as D447), Fourier 
+ Spikes (referred to as Dr+g), and Fourier + Spikes + 
Haar wavelets (referred to as Dr4y4+ 9). Within each dic- 
tionary the error-compression tradeoff is determined by the 
number of coefficients chosen (Recall that a m-coefficient 
representation roughly corresponds to a compression ratio 
of m/N). A fundamental property of the greedy pursuit 
approach is that with every iteration the residual energy de- 
creases, and hence the error is a monotonically decreas- 
ing function of the number of modes chosen. We evaluate 
the error-compression tradeoffs for these different dictio- 
naries in Figures 6 and 7, where we assume that we are 
constrained to use 30 coefficients (roughly corresponding 
to using only one-sixth of the data points for each week). 
We observe two main properties of using the redundant dic- 
tionary approach. First, the compressibility is substantially 
enhanced by expanding the dictionary to include either 
spikes or Haar wavelets, in addition to the periodic Fourier 
components, i.e., using redundant dictionaries yields bet- 
ter fidelity for the same storage cost as compared to a sin- 
gle orthonormal basis. The second property we observe 
with the particular choice of basis functions on the traffic 
data is a monotonicity property — adding a richer basis set 
to the dictionary helps the compressibility. For example 
the error-compression tradeoff that results with Dr+y4s 
is never worse than either Dri or Dr+g. The compres- 
sion does come at a slightly higher computation cost, since 
the time to compress the time series depends on the size 
of the dictionary used, as the compression time scales in 
linearly with the number of vectors in the dictionary (refer 
Section 4). 

In Figures 8 and 9 we show how the 95th percentile of 
the relative error across all the ports decreases as a function 
of the number of coefficients used for representing the traf- 
fic data for each port for TCP and UDP ports respectively. 
We find that after 30-35 coefficients we gain little by adding 
additional coefficients, i.e., the marginal improvement in 
the fidelity of the representation becomes less significant. 
We will address this issue again in Section 8, by consid- 
ering the rate of decrease of the residual as a function of 
the number of modes selected for specific ports, to derive 
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Figure 6: CDFs of relative error for TCP ports (incoming 
flows) with 30 coefficients for different dictionaries 
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Figure 7: CDFs of relative error for UDP ports (incoming 
flows) with 30 coefficients for different dictionaries 


stopping criteria for obtaining compressed representations. 


6.3 Analysis of Selected Modes 


We proceed to analyze the set of dictionary components 
that are chosen in the compressed representation using the 
redundant dictionaries for different ports, along different 
spatial and temporal dimensions. First, we are interested 
to see if there is substantial similarity in the set of dictio- 
nary components selected in the compressed representation 
across different ports. Second, we want to observe the tem- 
poral properties of compression; i.e., for a fixed traffic di- 
mension, how does one week differ from another in terms 
of the components selected from the redundant dictionary? 
Third, we want to identify possible sources of correlation 
across the different traffic aggregates (flows, packets, bytes, 
both to and from) on a particular port of interest. Such anal- 
ysis not only helps us to understand the nature of the un- 
derlying constituent components that make up each traffic 
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Table 1: Compression error with 30 coefficient representation for selected TCP ports (Legend: F = Fourier, W = Ortho- 
normal db4 wavelets, H = Fully-translational Haar wavelets, S = Spikes) 
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Figure 8: 95th percentile of relative error vs. number of 
coefficients selected for TCP ports (incoming flows) 


time series but also enables us to identify possible sources 
of joint compression, to further reduce the storage require- 
ments. For the discussion presented in this section, we use 
the dictionary Drs (Fourier + Spike) as the redundant 
dictionary for our analysis. 


6.3.1 Spatial Analysis Across Ports 


We observe that the majority of selected dictionary com- 
ponents are restricted to a small number of ports—this 
is expected as these modes capture the minor variations 
across different ports, and also represent traffic spikes that 
may be isolated incidents specific to each port. We also 
observe that there are a few components that are consis- 
tently selected across almost all the ports. These compo- 
nents that are present across all the ports under consider- 
ation include the mean (zero-th Fourier component), the 
diurnal/off-diurnal periodic components, and a few other 
periodic components which were found to be the high- 
est energy components in the Fourier analysis presented in 
Section 6.1. 
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Figure 9: 95th percentile of relative error vs. number of 
coefficients selected for UDP ports (incoming flows) 


6.3.2 Temporal Analysis Across Multiple Weeks 


We also analyze, for specific instances of ports as defined 
by our four categories, the temporal stability of the set of 
components that are selected across different weeks over 
the 20 week data set, using 30 modes per week. As before, 
we use Dris as the redundant dictionary for compres- 
sion. For each dictionary component (periodic component 
or spike) that is selected in the compressed representation 
over the 20 week period, we count the number of weeks in 
which it is selected. We show in Figure 10 the number of 
components that have an occurrence count more than z, as 
a function of x. We observe that the majority of the compo- 
nents are selected only for 1-2 weeks, which indicates that 
these captured subtle traffic variations from week to week. 
To further understand the stability of the components, we 
divide them into 3 categories: components that occur every 
week, components that occurred greater than 50% of the 
time (i.e, were selected 10-20 times over the 20 week pe- 
riod), and components that occurred fewer than 50% of the 
time (i.e., fewer than 10 times). Table 2 presents the break- 
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Figure 


down for the above classification for different ports in each 
category, and also shows the type of components that occur 
within each count-class. We find that across all the ports, 
the dictionary components that are always selected in the 
compressed representation correspond to periodic compo- 
nents such as the diurnal and off-diurnal frequencies. 

The stability of a component depends not only on the 
fact that it was selected in the compressed representation, 
but also on the amplitude of the component in the com- 
pressed representation. Hence, we also analyze the ampli- 
tudes of the frequently occurring components (that occur 
greater than 50% of the time) across the 20 week dataset. 
Figures 11 and 12 show the mean and deviation of the am- 
plitudes returned by the greedy pursuit procedure for these 
frequently occurring components. For clarity, we show the 
amplitudes of the real and imaginary part of the Fourier 
(periodic) components separately. For each port, we first 
sort the components according to the average magnitude 
(i.e, the energy represented by both the real and imaginary 
parts put together) over the 20 week period. We normal- 
ize the values of the average amplitude in both real and 
imaginary parts, and the deviations by the magnitude of the 
mean (or zero-th Fourier) component. We observe that the 
amplitudes are fairly stable for many Fourier components 
across the different port types. These results suggest that 
these stable (Fourier) frequencies may indeed form funda- 
mental components of the particular traffic time series. The 
relative stability of amplitudes in the compressed represen- 
tation also indicates that it may be feasible to build traffic 
models, that capture the fundamental variations in traffic, 
using the compressed representations. 


6.3.3 Spatial Analysis Across Traffic Metrics 


The last component of our analysis explores the similar- 
ity in the traffic data across different aggregates for a given 
port, within each week. One naturally expects a strong cor- 
relation between the number of flows, the number of pack- 
ets, and the number of bytes for the same port, and also 
reasonable correlation between the total incoming volume 
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Figure 11: Stability of amplitudes of dictionary compo- 
nents selected — High volume: Port 80 


and the total outgoing volume of traffic on the same port +. 
Figure 13 confirms this natural intuition about the nature of 
the traffic aggregates. We observe that for the high volume 
and P2P application ports, more than two-thirds of the dic- 
tionary components are commonly selected across all the 
different traffic aggregates and we also find that more than 
30 components are selected across at least 4 of the traf- 
fic aggregates (bytes, packets, flows both to and from the 
port). We found that such similarity in the selected compo- 
nents across the different aggregates is less pronounced for 
the scan target ports and the random ports under consider- 
ation. Our hypothesis is that the distribution of packets per 
flow and bytes per packet are far more regular for the high 
volume applications (for example most HTTP, P2P packets 
use the maximum packet size to get maximum throughput) 
than on the lesser known ports (which may be primarily 
used as source ports in small sized requests). 


7 Applications 


7.1 Visualization 


One of the primary objectives of compression is to present 
to the network operator a high fidelity approximation that 
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Table 2: Analyzing stable dictionary components for different classes of ports 
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Figure 12: Stability of amplitudes of dictionary compo- 
nents selected — P2P Port: 1214 


captures salient features of the original traffic metric of in- 
terest. Visualizing historical traffic patterns is a crucial as- 
pect of traffic monitoring that expedites anomaly detection 
and anomaly diagnosis involving a network operator, who 
can use historical data as visual aids. It is therefore impera- 
tive to capture not only the periodic trends in the traffic, but 
also the isolated incidents of interest (for example, a post- 
lunch peak in Port 80 traffic, the odd spike in file sharing 
applications, etc). 

Figure 14 shows some canonical examples from each of 
the four categories of ports we described earlier. In each 
case we show the original traffic time series over a week 
and the time series reconstructed from the compressed rep- 
resentation using 1:6 compression with Dr+7749(Fourier 
+ Haar + Spike). We also show the residual signal, which 
is the point-wise difference between the original signal and 
the compressed reconstruction. The traffic values are nor- 
malized with respect to the maximum traffic on that port 
observed for the week. We find that the compressed repre- 
sentations provide a high fidelity visualization of the orig- 
inal traffic data. Not surprisingly, the ports which exhibit 
the greatest amount of regularity in the traffic appear to be 
most easily compressible and the difference between the 
actual and compressed representation is almost negligible 
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Figure 13: Occurrence counts using 30 coefficient repre- 
sentation with D+ s:Fourier+Spike over different traffic 
aggregates for a single week 


for these cases. It is also interesting to observe in each 
case that the compressed representation captures not only 
the periodic component of the signal, but also traffic spikes 
and other traffic variations. 


7.2 Traffic Trend Analysis 


Analyzing trends in traffic is a routine aspect in network op- 
erations. Operators would like to understand changes and 
trends in the application mix that is flowing through the 
network (e.g. detecting a a new popular file sharing proto- 
col). Understanding traffic trends is also crucial for traffic 
engineering, provisioning, and accounting applications. It 
is therefore desirable that such trend analysis performed on 
the compressed data yields accurate results when compared 
to similar trend analysis on the raw (uncompressed) data. A 
simple method to extract trends over long timescales is to 
take the weekly average, and find a linear fit (using simple 
linear regression to find the slope of the line of best fit) to 
the weekly averages over multiple weeks of data. In Fig- 
ure 15, we plot the relative error in estimating such a linear 
trend. We estimate the trend using 20 weeks of data for dif- 
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Figure 14: Miscellaneous Ports using D r++ 9: Fourier + Haar Wavelets + Spikes 
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Figure 15: Relative error in estimating traffic trends 


ferent ports, and in each case we estimate the slope of the 
best linear fit on the raw data and on the compressed data 
(using a 30 coefficient representation using D449). We 
observe that across the different ports, the relative error in 
estimating the trend is less than 0.5%, which reaffirms the 
high fidelity of the compression techniques. 


7.3 Modeling and Anomaly Detection 


We observed in Section 6.3 that the underlying fundamen- 
tal components are stable (both in terms of occurrence and 
their amplitudes) over time. It is conceivable that traffic 
models for anomaly detection can be learned on the com- 
pressed data alone. Our initial results suggest that traf- 
fic models [15] learned from compressed data have al- 
most identical performance to models learned from un- 
compressed data, and hence compression does not affect 
the fidelity of traffic modeling techniques. Ongoing work 
includes evaluating different models for building predic- 
tion models for real-time anomaly detection using accurate 
yet parsimonious prediction models generated from the in- 
sights gained from the compression procedures. 


8 Discussion 


8.1 Stopping Criteria 


In our experiments, we fixed the number of coefficients 
across all ports. One can imagine a host of stopping cri- 
teria to apply. One particularly interesting observation is 
that in many of the cases, a few of which are depicted in 
Figure 16, we find that the residual energy has a distinct 
knee beyond which the rate of drop in the residual energy 
is significantly lower. Intuitively one can imagine as the 
knee corresponding to the stochastic noise component of 
the original signal, which cannot be efficiently represented 
using any fundamental component. Note that the anoma- 
lous incidents such as spikes or glitches are usually cap- 
tured before we hit the knee of the curve, as observed in 
Section 7.1. This raises the possibility that we have a ro- 
bust representation of the original signal—one that does 
not change with the addition of noise as there are dimin- 
ishing returns for any added effort aimed at modeling the 
noise component, which are not necessarily of interest ei- 
ther from a visualization or modeling perspective. We have 
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Figure 16: Evaluating Stopping Criteria: Relative Error vs. 
number of coefficients 


performed independent experiments with synthetic time se- 
ries signals, similar to traffic time series (sinusoidal signals, 
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with spikes and different noise patterns thrown in). We ob- 
serve that in almost all the cases we observe a distinct knee 
in the redundant dictionary decomposition, once the fun- 
damental high energy components get picked. We also find 
that the asymptotic slope of the curve of the residual energy 
beyond the knee has a unique signature that is characterized 
by the nature of the noise component (Gaussian or “White” 
vs. Power-law or “Colored’’), and the redundant dictionary 
used. 


8.2 Smaller Scales 


At an appropriate aggregation level, network traffic will ex- 
hibit some periodicities. Traffic time series data from a 
variety of settings (enterprise and university) also confirm 
this hypothesis. These data typically represent the aggre- 
gate traffic at the border of a reasonably large network with 
fairly high aggregation levels. We believe that the methods 
for time-series compression using matching pursuit with 
redundant dictionaries are still applicable to data even at 
slightly lower scales of aggregation. 

One of the objectives of compressing the time series is 
to enable different scales of time resolution for anomaly 
detection. It is imperative that the time scale for detecting 
traffic anomalies be less than the minimum time required 
for a large network attack to saturate. When the compres- 
sion is applied to traffic aggregates at finer time granulari- 
ties (e.g. for each week if we had volume counts for each 
five minute bin instead of hourly time bins), one expects 
that the effective compression would be better. The ratio- 
nale behind the intuition arises from the fact that the high 
energy fundamental components correspond to relatively 
low frequency components, and such pronounced period- 
icities are unlikely to occur at finer time-scales. As a pre- 
liminary confirmation of this intuition, we performed the 
same compression procedures on a different data set, con- 
sisting of 5 minute traffic rates collected from SNMP data 
from a single link. Note that with 5-minute time intervals, 
we have 168 x 12 = 2016 data points per week. Figure 17 
the relative error as a function of the number of coefficients 
used in the compressed representation (using Dri). We 
observe that with less than 40 ( = 2% of the original space 
requirement) coefficients we are able to adequately com- 
press the original time-series (with a relative error of less 
than 0.005), which represents significantly greater possi- 
ble compression than those observed with the hourly ag- 
gregates. 


8.3. Encoding Techniques 


We observed that with larger dictionaries that include full- 
translation wavelets, we can achieve better compression. 
There is, however, a hidden cost in the effective compres- 
sion with larger dictionaries as the indices of a larger dic- 
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Figure 17: Compressing SNMP data collected at five 
minute intervals from a single link 


tionary potentially require more bits to represent than the 
indices of a smaller dictionary. One can imagine better 
ways of encoding the dictionary indices (e.g., using Huff- 
man coding) to reduce the amount of space used up for 
storing the dictionary indices in addition to the component 
amplitudes. Our work explored the potential benefit of us- 
ing signal processing methods for lossy compression and 
we observed that there is a substantial reduction in the stor- 
age requirement using just the methods presented in this pa- 
per. Many compression algorithms use lossy compression 
techniques along with efficient encoding techniques (loss- 
less compression) to get the maximum compression gain, 
and such combinations of lossy and lossless compression 
methods can be explored further. 


8.4 Joint Compression 


We observe that there are multiple sources of correlation 
across the different traffic dimensions that may be addition- 
ally utilized to achieve better compression. The temporal 
stability of the compressed representations (Section 6.3.2) 
suggests there is scope for exploiting the similarity across 
different weeks for the same traffic aggregate. For exam- 
ple, we could build a stable model over & weeks of data for 
each port/prefix and only apply the sparse approximation 
to the difference of each particular week from the model. 
Alternately one could imagine applying the simultaneous 
compression algorithms [16] across the different weeks for 
the same port. The simultaneous compression algorithms 
approximate all these signals at once using different linear 
combinations of the same elementary signals, while bal- 
ancing the error in approximating the data against the to- 
tal number of elementary signals that are used. We also 
observed that there is reasonable correlation in spatial di- 
mensions, since the compressed representation of different 
traffic aggregates such as flows, packets, and bytes show 
significant similarity (Section 6.3.3). 

The observations of the low dimensionality of network 
traffic data across different links also raises the possibil- 
ity of using Principal Component Analysis (PCA) [10] for 
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extracting better spatial compression, both across different 
traffic aggregates (e.g. different ports, across time) and 
across different measurements (e.g. across per-link, per- 
router counts). PCA like methods can be used to extract the 
sources of correlation before one applies redundant dictio- 
nary approaches to compress the traffic data. For example 
we can collapse the 20 week data set for a single port into a 
single matrix of traffic data, on which PCA like techniques 
can be applied to extract the first few common components, 
and the redundant dictionary can be applied on the residual 
(the projection on the non-principal subspace) to obtain a 
higher fidelity representation. 


9 Conclusions 


There is a pressing need for fine-grained traffic analysis at 
different scales and resolutions across space and time for 
network monitoring applications. Enabling such analysis 
requires the ability to store large volumes of historical data 
across different links, routers, and customers, for generat- 
ing visual and diagnostic aids for network operators. In 
this paper, we presented a greedy pursuit approach over 
redundant dictionaries for compressing traffic time series 
data, and evaluated them using measurements from a large 
ISP. Our observations indicate that the compression models 
present a high fidelity representation for a wide variety of 
traffic monitoring applications, using less than 20% of the 
original space requirement. We also observe that most traf- 
fic signals can be compressed and characterized in terms of 
a few stable frequency components. Our results augur well 
for the visualization and modeling requirements for large 
scale traffic monitoring. Ongoing work includes evaluating 
and extracting sources of compression across other spatial 
and temporal dimensions, and evaluating the goodness of 
traffic models generated from compressed representations. 
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Notes 


'Typically, k’ is less than k, i.e. the magnitudes of the amplitudes of 
the dictionary components are less than the original time series. 

The slowest step in OMP is choosing the waveform which maximizes 
the dot product with the residual at each step. We can speed up this step 
with a Nearest Neighbors data structure [7] and reduce the time complex- 
ity for each iteration to N + polylog(d). 

3Note that for each Fourier coefficient, we need to store both the real 
part and the imaginary part. It appears that we may actually need twice 
the space. However, the amplitudes for frequency f and frequency —f 
are the same (except that they are complex conjugates of one another), 
we can treat them as contributing only two coefficients to the compressed 
representation together in total as opposed to four coefficients. 

4We however note that there may be certain exceptional situations 
(e.g., worm or DDoS attacks that use substantially different packet and 
byte types) where such stable correlations between the flow, packet, and 
byte counts may not always hold. 
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Abstract 


There are times when it would be extraordinarily convenient to 
record the entire contents of a high-volume network traffic stream, 
in order to later “travel back in time” and inspect activity that has 
only become interesting in retrospect. Two examples are secu- 
rity forensics—determining just how an attacker compromised a 
given machine—and network trouble-shooting, such as inspect- 
ing the precursors to a fault after the fault. We describe the design 
and implementation of a Time Machine to efficiently support such 
recording and retrieval. The efficiency of our approach comes 
from leveraging the heavy-tailed nature of network traffic: be- 
cause the bulk of the traffic in high-volume streams comes from 
just a few connections, by constructing a filter that records only 
the first NV bytes of each connection we can greatly winnow down 
the recorded volume while still retaining both small connections 
in full, and the beginnings of large connections (which often suf- 
fices). 

The system is designed for operation in Gbps environments, 
running on commodity hardware. It can hold a few minutes of a 
high volume stream in RAM, and many hours to days on disk; the 
user can flexibly configure its operation to suit the site’s nature. 
We present simulation and operational results from three distinct 
Gbps production environments exploring the feasibility and effi- 
ciency of a Time Machine implementation. The system has al- 
ready proved useful in enabling analysis of a break-in at one of 
the sites. 


1 Introduction 


Network packet traces—particularly those with not only 
headers but full contents—can prove invaluable both for 
trouble-shooting network problems and for investigating 
security incidents. Yet in many operational environments 
the sheer volume of the traffic makes it infeasible to capture 
the entire stream or retain even significant subsets for ex- 
tended amounts of time. Of course, for both troubleshoot- 
ing and security forensics, only a very small proportion of 
the traffic actually turns out to be pertinent. The problem 
is that one has to decide beforehand, when configuring a 
traffic monitor, what context will turn out to be relevant 
retrospectively to investigate incidents. 

Only in low volume environments can one rou- 
tinely bulk-record all network traffic using tools such as 
tcpdump [2]. Rising volumes inevitably require filtering. 
For example, at the Lawrence Berkeley National Labora- 
tory (LBNL), a medium-size Gbps environment, the net- 
work traffic averages 1.5 TB/day, right at the edge of what 
can be recorded using commodity hardware. The site has 
found it vital to record traffic for analyzing possible secu- 
rity events, but cannot retain the full volume. Instead, the 
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operators resort to a tcpdump filter with 85 terms describ- 
ing the traffic to skip—omitting any recording of key ser- 
vices such as HTTP, FTP data, X11 and NFS, as well as 
skipping a number of specific high-volume hosts, and all 
non-TCFP traffic. This filter reduces the volume of recorded 
traffic to about 4% of the total. 


At higher traffic rates, even such filtering becomes tech- 
nically problematic. For example, the Munich Scientific 
Research Network (Miinchner Wissenschaftsnetz, MWN), 
a heavily-loaded Gbps university environment, averages 
more than 2 TB external traffic each day, with busy-hour 
loads of 350 Mbps. At that level, it is very difficult to reli- 
ably capture the full traffic stream using a simple commod- 
ity deployment. 

A final issue concerns using the captured data. In cases 
of possible security compromise, it can be of great impor- 
tance to track down the attacker and assess the damage as 
quickly as possible. Yet, manually sifting through an im- 
mense archive of packet traces to extract a “needle in a 
haystack” is time-consuming and cumbersome. 


In this work we develop a system that uses dynamic 
packet filtering and buffering to enable effective bulk- 
recording of large traffic streams. As this system allows us 
to conveniently “travel back in time”, we term it a Time Ma- 
chine. Our Time Machine buffers network streams first in 
memory and then on disk, providing several days of nearly- 
complete (from a forensics and trouble-shooting perspec- 
tive) historic data and supporting timely access to locate 
the haystack needles. Our initial application of the Time 
Machine is as a forensic tool, to extract detailed past in- 
formation about unusual activities once they are detected. 
Already the Time Machine has proved operationally useful, 
enabling diagnosis of a break-in that had gone overlooked 
at LBNL, whose standard bulk-recorder’s static filter had 
missed capturing the relevant data. 


Naturally, the Time Machine cannot buffer an entire 
high-volume stream. Rather, we exploit the “heavy-tailed” 
nature of network traffic to partition the stream more effec- 
tively (than a static filter can) into a small subset of high 
interest versus a large remainder of low interest. We then 
record the small subset and discard the rest. The key in- 
sight that makes this work is that most network connections 
are quite short, with only a small number of large connec- 
tions (the heavy tail) accounting for the bulk of the total 
volume [6]. However, very often for forensics and trouble- 
shooting applications the beginning of a large connection 
contains the most significant information. Put another way, 
given a choice between recording some connections in their 
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entirety, at the cost of missing others in their entirety; ver- 
sus recording the beginnings of all connections and the en- 
tire contents of most connections, we generally will prefer 
the latter. 

The Time Machine does so using a cutoff limit, N: for 
every connection, it buffers up to the first NV bytes of traffic. 
This greatly reduces the traffic we must buffer while retain- 
ing full context for small connections and the beginning for 
large connections. This simple mechanism is highly effi- 
cient: for example, at LBNL, with a cutoff of N = 20 KB 
and a disk storage budget of 90 GB, we can retain 3-5 days 
of all of the site’s TCP connections, and, using another 
30 GB, 4-6 days for all of its UDP flows (which tend to 
be less heavy-tailed). 

We are not aware of any comparable system for traffic 
capture. While commercial bulk recorders are available 
(e.g, McAfee Security Forensics [3]), they appear to use 
brute-force bulk-recording, requiring huge amounts of disk 
space. Moreover, due to their black-box nature, evaluat- 
ing their performance in a systematic fashion is difficult. 
Another approach, used by many network intrusion detec- 
tion/prevention systems, is to record those packets that trig- 
ger alerts. Some of these systems buffer the start of every 
connection for a short time (seconds) and store them per- 
manently if the session triggers an alert. Such systems do 
not provide long-term buffers or arbitrary access, so they do 
not support retrospective analysis of a problematic host’s 
earlier activity. The Bro NIDS [5] can either record all an- 
alyzed packets, or future traffic once an incident has been 
detected. Finally, the Packet Vault system was designed to 
bulk record entire traffic streams [1]. It targets lower data 
rates and does not employ any filtering. 

We organize the remainder of the paper as follows. In 
§ 2, we briefly summarize the Time Machine’s design 
goals. In § 3, we use trace-driven simulation to explore the 
feasibility of our approach for data-reduction in three high- 
volume environments. We discuss the Time Machine’s ar- 
chitecture in § 4 and present an evaluation of its perfor- 
mance in two of the environments in § 5. § 6 summarizes 
our work. 


2 Design Goals 


We identified six major design goals for a Time Machine: 

Provide raw packet data. The Time Machine should 
enable recording and retrieval of full packets, including 
payload, rather than condensed versions (e.g., summaries, 
or just byte streams without headers), in order to prevent 
losing crucial information. 

Buffer traffic comprehensively. The Time Machine 
should manage its stored traffic for time-frames of multi- 
ple days, rather than seconds or minutes. It should not re- 
strict capture to individual hosts or subnetworks, but keep 
as widespread data as possible. 


Prioritize traffic. Inevitably, in high-volume environ- 
ments we must discard some traffic quickly. Thus, the Time 
Machine needs to provide means by which the user can ex- 
press different classes of traffic and the resources associ- 
ated with each class. 

Automated resource management. From experience, 
we know that having to manually manage the disk space as- 
sociated with high-volume packet tracing becomes tedious 
and error-prone over time. The Time Machine needs to en- 
able the user to express the resources available to it in high- 
level terms and then manage these resources automatically. 

Efficient and flexible retrieval. The Time Machine 
must support timely queries for different subsets of the 
buffered data in a flexible and efficient manner. However, 
its packet capture operation needs to have priority over 
query processing. 

Suitable for high-volume environments using com- 
modity hardware. Even though we target large networks 
with heavily loaded Gbps networks, there is great benefit 
in a design that enables the Time Machine to run on off- 
the-shelf hardware, e.g., PCs with 2 GB RAM and 500 GB 
disk space. 


3 Feasibility Study 


In this section we explore the feasibility of achieving the 
design goals outlined above by leveraging the heavy-tailed 
nature of traffic to exclude most of the data in the high- 
volume streams. 

Methodology: To evaluate the memory requirements of a 
Time Machine, we approximate it using a packet-buffer 
model. We base our evaluation on connection-level logs 
from the three environments described below. These logs 
capture the nature of their environment but with a relatively 
low volume compared to full packet-level data. Previous 
work [7] has shown that we can use flow data to approxi- 
mate the data rate contributed by a flow, so we can assume 
that a connection spreads its total traffic across its duration 
evenly, which seems reasonable for most connections, es- 
pecially large ones. 

We evaluate the packet-buffer model in discrete time 
steps, enabling us to capture at any point the volume of 
packet data currently stored in the buffer and the growth- 
rate at which that volume is currently increasing. In our 
simplest simulation, the arrival of a new connection in- 
creases the growth-rate by the connection’s overall rate 
(bytes transferred divided by duration); it is decreased by 
the same amount when it finishes. We then add the notion 
of keeping data for an extended period of time by intro- 
ducing an eviction time parameter, T., which defines how 
long the buffer stores each connection’s data. In accordance 
with our goals, we aim for a value of T on the order of days 
rather than minutes. 
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Figure 1: Log-log CCDF of connection sizes 


As described so far, the model captures bulk-recording 
with a timeout but without a cutoff. We incorporate the idea 
of recording only the first N’ bytes for each connection by 
adjusting the time at which we decrement the growth-rate 
due to each connection, no longer using the time at which 
the connection finishes, but rather the time when it exceeds 
N bytes (the connection size cutoff). 

Environments: We drive our analysis using traces gath- 
ered from packet monitors deployed at the Internet access 
links of three institutions. While all institutions transfer 
large volumes of data (one to several TBs a day), their net- 
works and traffic composition have qualitative differences. 
MWN: The Munich Scientific Research Network (Miinch- 
ner Wissenschaftsnetz, MWN) in Munich, Germany, con- 
nects two major universities and affiliated research in- 
stitutions to the Internet, totaling approximately 50,000 
hosts. The volume transferred over its Gbps Internet link is 
around 2 TB a day. Roughly 15-20% of the traffic comes 
from a popular FTP mirror hosted by one of the univer- 
sities. The average utilization during busy-hours is about 
350 Mbps (68 Kpps). 

LBNL: The Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory 
(LBNL) network in California, USA, comprises 9,000 
hosts and 4,000 users, connecting to the Internet via a Gbps 
link with a busy-hour load of 320 Mbps (37 Kpps). 
NERSC: The National Energy Research Scientific Com- 
puting Center is administratively part of LBNL, but phys- 
ically separate and uses a different Internet access link; 
it provides computational resources (around 600 hosts) to 
2,000 users. The traffic is dominated by large transfers, 
containing significantly fewer user-oriented applications 
such as the Web. The busy-hour utilization of the Gbps 
link is 260 Mbps (43 Kpps). 

For our analysis we use connection-level logs of one 
week from MWN, LBNL, and NERSC. The MWN con- 
nection log contains 355 million connections from Mon- 
day, Oct. 18, 2004, through the following Sunday. The logs 
from LBNL and NERSC consist of 22 million and 4 mil- 
lion connections observed in the week after Monday Feb. 
7, 2005 and Friday Apr. 29, 2005 respectively. 

Analysis of connection size cutoff: As a first step we in- 
vestigate the heavy-tailed nature of traffic from our envi- 
ronments. Figure 1 plots the (empirical) complementary 
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Figure 2: Simulated Volume for MWN environment 


cumulative distribution function (CCDF) of the number of 
bytes per connection for each of the three environments. 
Note that a “linear” relationship in such a log-log scaled 
plot indicates consistency of the tail with a Pareto distribu- 
tion. 


An important consideration when examining these plots 
is that the data we used—connection summaries produced 
by the Bro NIDS—are based on the difference in sequence 
numbers between a TCP connection’s SYN and FIN pack- 
ets. This introduces two forms of bias. First, for long- 
running connections, the NIDS may miss either the initial 
SYN or the final FIN, thus not reporting a size for the con- 
nection. Second, if the connection’s size exceeds 4 GB, 
then the sequence number space will wrap; Bro will report 
only the bottom 32 bits of the size. Both of these biases 
will tend to underestimate the heavy-tailed nature of the 
traffic, and we know they are significant because the to- 
tal traffic volume accounted for by the Bro reports is much 
lower than that surmised via random sampling of the traffic. 


The plot already reveals insight about how efficiently a 
cutoff can serve in terms of reducing the volume of data 
the Time Machine must store. For a cutoff of 20 KB, cor- 
responding to the vertical line in Figure 1, 12% (LBNL), 
14% (NERSC) and 15% (MWN) of the connections have 
a larger total size. The percentage of bytes is much larger, 
though: 87% for MWN, 96% for LBNL, and 99.86% for 
NERSC. Accordingly, we can expect a huge benefit from 
using a cutoff. 


Next, using the methodology described above we sim- 
ulated the packet buffer models based on the full connec- 
tion logs. Figures 2, 3 and 4 show the required memory 
for MWN, LBNL, and NERSC, respectively, for differ- 
ent combinations of eviction time 7, and cutoff. A deac- 
tivated cutoff corresponds to bulk-recording with a time- 
out. While the bulk-recording clearly shows the artifacts 
of time of day and day of week variations, using a cutoff 
reduces this effect, because we can accompany the cutoff 
with a much larger timeout, which spreads out the varia- 
tions. We see that a cutoff of 20 KB quite effectively re- 
duces the buffered volume: at LBNL, with T. = 4 d, the 
maximum volume, 68 GB, is just a tad higher than the max- 
imum volume, 64 GB, for bulk-recording with T, = 3h. 
However, we have increased the duration of data availabil- 
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Figure 3: Simulated volume for LBNL environment 
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Figure 4: Simulated volume for NERSC environment 


ity by a factor of 32! Note that the volume for simula- 
tions with T, = 4 d stops to increase steadily after four 
days, since starting then connections are being evicted in 
the buffer model. At NERSC, the mean (peak) even de- 
creases from 135 GB (344 GB) to 7.7 GB (14.9 GB). This 
enormous gain is due to the site’s large proportion of high- 
volume data transfers. As already indicated by the lower 
fraction of bytes in the larger connections for MWN, the 
gain from the cutoff is not quite as large, likely due to the 
larger fraction of HTTP traffic. 

Reducing the cutoff by a factor of two further reduces 
the maximum memory requirements, but only by a factor 
1.44 for LBNL, 1.40 for NERSC, and 1.50 for MWN—not 
by a full factor of two. This is because at this point we are 
no longer able to further leverage a heavy tail. 

The Figures also show that without a cutoff, the volume 
is spiky. In fact, at NERSC the volume required with T,, = 
1 his no more than two times that with T. = 1 m, due to its 
intermittent bursts. On the other hand, with a cutoff we do 
not see any significant spikes in the volumes. This suggests 
that sudden changes in the buffer’s growth-rate are caused 
by a few high-volume connections rather than shifts in the 
overall number of connections. All in all, the plots indicate 
that by using a cutoff of 10-20 KB, buffering several days 
of traffic is practical. 


4 Architecture 


The main functions our Time Machine needs to support are 
(i) buffering traffic using a cutoff, (ii) migrating (a subset 
of) the buffered packets to disk and managing the asso- 
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Figure 5: Time Machine System Architecture 


ciated storage, (iii) providing flexible retrieval of subsets 
of the packets, and (iv) enabling customization. To do so, 
we use the multi-threaded architecture shown in Figure 5, 
which separates user interaction from recording to ensure 
that packet capture has higher priority than packet retrieval. 

The user interface allows the user to configure the 
recording parameters and issue queries to the query pro- 
cessing unit to retrieve subsets of the recorded packets. The 
recording thread is responsible for packet capture and stor- 
age. The architecture supports customization by splitting 
the overall storage into several storage containers, each of 
which is responsible for storing a subset of packets within 
the resources (memory and disk) allocated via the user in- 
terface. The classification unit decides which packets to 
assign to each storage container. In addition, the classifica- 
tion unit is responsible for monitoring the cutoff with the 
help of the connection tracking component, which keeps 
per connection statistics. To enable efficient retrieval, we 
use an index across all packets stored in all storage con- 
tainers, managed by the indexing module. Finally, access 
to the packets coming in from the network tap is managed 
by the capture unit. 

The capture unit receives packets from the network tap 
and passes them on to the classification unit. Using the 
connection tracking mechanism, it checks if the connection 
the packet belongs to has exceeded its cutoff value. If not, 
it finds the associated storage container, which then stores 
the packet in memory, indexing it in the process for quick 
access later on. It later migrates it to disk, and eventually 
deletes it. Accordingly, the actual Time Machine differs 
from the connection-level simulation model in that now the 
buffers are caches that evict packets when they are full, 
rather than evicting whole connections precisely at their 
eviction time. 

Our implementation of the architecture uses the 
libpcap packet capture library [2], for which the user 
can specify a kernel-level BPF [4] capture filter to discard 
“uninteresting” traffic as early as possible. We collect and 
store each packet’s full content and capture timestamp. 

The capture unit passes the packet to the classification 
routines, which divide the incoming packet stream into 
classes according to a user-specified configuration. Each 
class definition includes a class name, a BPF filter to iden- 
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tify which packets belong to the class, a matching priority, 
and several storage parameters; for example: 


class "telnet" { filter "tcp port 23"; 
precedence 50; cutoff 10m; 
mem 10m; disk 10g; } 


which defines a class “telnet” that matches, with prior- 
ity 50, any traffic captured by the BPF filter "tcp port 
23". A cutoff of 10 MB is applied, and an in-memory 
buffer of 10 MB and a disk budget of 10 GB allocated. 

For every incoming packet, we look up the class asso- 
ciated with its connection in the connection tracking unit, 
or, if it is a new connection, match the packet against all of 
the filters. If more than one filter matches, we assign it to 
the class with the highest priority. If no filter matches, the 
packet is discarded. 

To track connection cutoffs, the Time Machine keeps 
state for all active connections in a hash table. If a newly 
arrived packet belongs to a connection that has exceeded 
the cutoff limit configured for its class, it is discarded. We 
manage entries in the connection hash table using a user- 
configurable inactivity timeout; the timeout is shorter for 
connections that have not seen more than one packet, which 
keeps the table from growing too large during scans or de- 
nial of service attacks. 

For every class, the Time Machine keeps an associated 
storage container to buffer the packets belonging to the 
class. Storage containers consist of two ring buffers. The 
first stores packets in a RAM buffer, while the second 
buffers packets on disk. The user can configure the size 
of both buffers on a per-class basis. (A key motivation for 
maintaining a RAM buffer in addition to disk storage is to 
enable near-real-time access to the more recent part of the 
Time Machine’s archive.) Packets evicted from the RAM 
buffer are moved to the disk buffer. We structure the disk 
buffer as a set of files. Each such file can grow up to a 
configurable size (typically 10—-100s of MB). Once a file 
reaches this size, we close it and create a new file. We store 
packets both in memory and on disk in 1ibpcap format. 
This enables easy extraction of 1ibpcap traces for later 
analysis. 

To enable quick access to the packets, we maintain mul- 
tiple indexes. The Time Machine is structured internally 
to support any number of indexes over an arbitrary set of 
(predefined) protocol header fields. For example, the Time 
Machine can be compiled to simultaneously support per- 
address, per-port, and per-connection-tuple indexes. Each 
index manages a list of time intervals for every unique key 
value, as observed in the protocol header field (or fields) of 
the packets. These time intervals provide information on 
whether packets with that key value are available in a given 
storage container and at what starting timestamp, enabling 
fast retrieval of packets. Every time the Time Machine 
stores a new packet it updates each associated index. If 
the packet’s key—a header field or combination of fields— 


is not yet in the index, we create a new entry containing 
a zero-length time interval starting with the timestamp of 
the packet. If an entry exists, we update it by either ex- 
tending the time interval up to the timestamp of the current 
packet, or by starting a new time interval, if the time dif- 
ference between the last entry in the existing interval and 
the new timestamp exceeds a user-defined parameter. Thus, 
this parameter trades off the size of the index (in terms of 
number of intervals we maintain) for how precisely a given 
index entry localizes the packets of interest within a given 
storage container. As interval entries age, we migrate them 
from in-memory index structures to index files on disk, do- 
ing so at the same time the corresponding packets in the 
storage containers migrate from RAM to disk. In addition, 
the user can set an upper limit for the size of the in-memory 
index data structure. 

The final part of the architecture concerns how to find 
packets of interest in the potentially immense archive. 
While this can be done using brute force (e.g., running 
tcpdump over all of the on-disk files), doing so can take 
a great deal of time, and also have a deleterious effect 
on Time Machine performance due to contention for the 
disk. We address this issue using the query-processing unit, 
which provides a flexible language to express queries for 
subsets of the packets. Each query consists of a logical 
combination of time ranges, keys, and an optional BPF fil- 
ter. The query processor first looks up the appropriate time 
intervals for the specified key values in the indexing struc- 
tures, trimming these to the time range of the query. The 
logical or of two keys is realized as the union of the set of 
intervals for the two keys, and an and by the intersection. 
The resulting time intervals correspond to the time ranges 
in which the queried packets originally arrived. We then 
locate the time intervals in the storage containers using bi- 
nary search. Since the indexes are based on time intervals, 
these only limit the amount of data that has to be scanned, 
rather then providing exact matches; yet this narrowing suf- 
fices to greatly reduce the search space, and by foregoing 
exact matches we can keep the indexes much smaller. Ac- 
cordingly, the last step consists of scanning all packets in 
the identified time ranges and checking if they match the 
key, as well as an additional BPF filter if supplied with the 
query, writing the results to a tcpdump trace file on disk. 


5 Evaluation 


To evaluate the Time Machine design, we ran an imple- 
mentation at two of the sites discussed in § 3. For LBNL, 
we used three classes, each with a 20 KB cutoff: TCP traf- 
fic, with a space budget of 90 GB; UDP, with 30 GB; and 
Other, with 10 GB. To evaluate the “hindsight” capabilities, 
we determine the retention, i.e., the distance back in time to 
which we can travel at any particular moment, as illustrated 
in Figure 6. Note how retention increases after the Time 
Machine starts until the disk buffers have filled. After this 
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Figure 6: Retention in the LBNL environment 


point, retention correlates with the incoming bandwidth for 
each class and its variations due to diurnal and weekly ef- 
fects. New data forces the eviction of old data, as shown for 
example by the retention of TCP shortening as the lower 
level weekend traffic becomes evicted around Wed-Thu. 
The TCP buffer of 90 GB allows us to retain data for 3- 
5 days, roughly matching the predictions from the LBNL 
simulations (recall the volume biases of the connection- 
level data discussed in § 3). Use of a cutoff is highly ef- 
ficient: on average, 98% of the traffic gets discarded, with 
the remainder imposing an average rate of 300 KB/s and a 
maximum rate of 2.6 MB/s on the storage system. Over the 
2 weeks of operation, 1ibpcap reported only 0.016% of 
all packets dropped. 


Note that classes do not have to be configured to yield an 
identical retention time. The user may define classes based 
on their view of utility of having the matching traffic avail- 
able in terms of cutoff and how long to keep it. For example 
we might have included a class configuration similar to the 
example in § 4 in order to keep more of Telnet connections 
for a longer period of time. 


Operationally, the Time Machine has already enabled the 
diagnosis of a break-in at LBNL by having retained the re- 
sponse to an HTTP request that was only investigated three 
days later. The Time Machine’s data both confirmed a suc- 
cessful compromise and provided additional forensic infor- 
mation in terms of the attacker’s other activities. Without 
the Time Machine, this would not have been possible, as 
the site cannot afford to record its full HTTP traffic for any 
significant length of time. 


At MWN we ran preliminary tests of the Time Ma- 
chine, but we have not yet evaluated the retention capa- 
bility systematically. First results show that about 85% of 
the traffic gets discarded, with resulting storage rates of 
3.5 (13.9) MB/s average (maximum). It appears that the 
larger volume of HTTP traffic is the culprit for this differ- 
ence compared to LBNL, due to its lesser heavy-tailed na- 
ture; this matches the results of the MWN connection-level 
simulation. For this environment it seems we will need 
to more aggressively exploit the classification and cutoff 
mechanisms to appropriately manage the large fraction of 
HTTP traffic. 


The fractions of discarded traffic for both LBNL and 
MWN match our predictions well, and the resulting storage 
rates are reasonable for today’s disk systems, as demon- 
strated in practice. The connection tracking and indexing 
mechanisms coped well with the characteristics of real In- 
ternet traffic. We have not yet evaluated the Time Machine 
at NERSC, but the simulations promise good results. 


6 Summary 


In this paper, we introduce the concept of a Time Machine 
for efficient network packet recording and retrieval. The 
Time Machine can buffer several days of raw high-volume 
traffic using commodity hardware. It provides an efficient 
query interface to retrieve the packets in a timely fashion, 
and automatically manages its available storage. The Time 
Machine relies on the simple but crucial observation that 
due to the “heavy-tailed” nature of network traffic, we can 
record most connections in their entirety, yet skip the bulk 
of the total volume, by storing up to (a customizable) cutoff 
limit of bytes per connection. We have demonstrated the ef- 
fectiveness of the approach using a trace-driven simulation 
as well as operational experience with the actual implemen- 
tation in two environments. A cutoff of 20 KB increases 
data availability from several hours to several days when 
compared to brute-force bulk recording. 

In operational use, the Time Machine has already proved 
valuable by enabling diagnosis of a break-in that standard 
bulk-recording had missed. In future work, we intend to 
add a remote access interface to enable real-time queries 
for historic network data by components such as network 
intrusion detection systems. 
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Abstract 


Sketch is a sublinear space data structure that allows one 
to approximately reconstruct the value associated with any 
given key in an input data stream. It is the basis for answer- 
ing a number of fundamental queries on data streams, such 
as range queries, finding quantiles, frequent items, etc. In 
the networking context, sketch has been applied to identi- 
fying heavy hitters and changes, which is critical for traffic 
monitoring, accounting, and network anomaly detection. 

In this paper, we propose a novel approach called /square 
to significantly improve the reconstruction accuracy of the 
sketch data structure. Given a sketch and a set of keys, 
we estimate the values associated with these keys by con- 
structing a linear system and finding the optimal solution 
for the system using linear least squares method. We use a 
large amount of real Internet traffic data to evaluate square 
against countmin, the state-of-the-art sketch scheme. Our 
results suggest that given the same memory requirement, 
Isquare achieves much better reconstruction accuracy than 
countmin. Alternatively, given the same reconstruction ac- 
curacy, [square requires significantly less memory. This 
clearly demonstrates the effectiveness of our approach. 


1 Introduction 


For many network management applications, it is essential 
to accurately monitor and analyze network traffic. For ex- 
ample, Internet service providers need to monitor the usage 
information in order to support usage-based pricing. Net- 
work operators need to observe the traffic pattern to per- 
form traffic engineering. Network anomaly detection sys- 
tems need to continuously monitor the traffic in order to 
uncover anomalous traffic patterns in near real-time, espe- 
cially those caused by flash crowds, denial-of-service at- 
tacks (DoS), worms, and network element failures. These 
applications typically treat the traffic as a collection of 
flows with some properties to keep track of (e.g., volume, 
number of packets). The flows are typically identified by 
certain combination of packet header fields (e.g., IP ad- 
dresses, port numbers, and protocol). 


A naive approach for network traffic measurement is 
to maintain state and perform analysis on a per-flow ba- 
sis. However, as link speeds and the number of flows in- 
crease, keeping per-flow state can quickly become either 
too expensive or too slow. As a result, a lot of recent net- 
working research efforts have been directed towards de- 
veloping scalable and accurate techniques for performing 
traffic monitoring and analysis without keeping per-flow 
state (e.g., [6]). Meanwhile, computation over massive data 
streams has been an active research area in the database re- 
search community over the past several years. The emerg- 
ing field of data stream computation deals with various as- 
pects of computation that can be performed in a space- and 
time-efficient manner when each item in a data stream can 
be accessed only once (or a small number of times). A rich 
body of algorithms and techniques have been developed. 
A good survey of the algorithms and applications in data 
stream computation can be found in [11]. 


A particularly powerful technique is sketch [1, 7,3, 5],a 
probabilistic summary data structure proposed for analyz- 
ing massive data streams. Sketches avoid keeping per-flow 
state by dimensionality reduction techniques, using projec- 
tions along random vectors. Sketches have some interest- 
ing properties that have proven to be very useful in ana- 
lyzing data streams: they are space efficient, provide prov- 
able probabilistic reconstruction accuracy guarantees, and 
are linear (i.e., sketches can be combined in an arithmetical 
sense). These properties have made sketch the basis for an- 
swering a number of fundamental queries on data streams, 
such as range queries, finding quantiles and frequent items 
[11]. In the networking context, sketch has been success- 
fully applied to detecting heavy hitters and changes [8, 4]. 


A key operation on the sketch data structure is so called 
point estimation, i.e., to estimate the accumulated value 
associated with a given key. All existing methods per- 
form point estimation for different keys separately and only 
have limited accuracy. In this paper, we propose a novel 
method called /square to significantly improve the accu- 
racy of point estimation on the sketch data structure. In- 
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stead of estimating values for individual keys separately, 
Isquare first extracts a set of keys that is a superset of all 
the heavy hitter flows and then simultaneously estimates 
the accumulated values for this set of keys — it does so 
by first constructing a linear system and then finding the 
optimal solution to the system through linear least squares 
method. 

We use a large amount of real Internet traffic data to 
evaluate our method against countmin [5], the best exist- 
ing sketch scheme. Our results are encouraging: Given the 
same memory requirement, /square yields much more ac- 
curate estimates than countmin; and given the same recon- 
struction accuracy, /square uses significantly less memory. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. In 
Section 2, we give an overview of sketch data structure, de- 
fine the problem, and survey the related work. In Section 3, 
we describe our /square method for point estimation on the 
sketch data structure. In Section 4, we evaluate the pro- 
posed method using real Internet traffic data. We conclude 
in Section 5. 


2 Background 


This section provides some background on the problem we 
want to solve. First, we briefly describe the underlying data 
stream model and the sketch data structure. Then we define 
the problem of point estimation on sketch and explain the 
existing methods to solve the problem. We will also briefly 
survey the related work. 


2.1 Data Stream Model 


Let J = (ky, u1), (ke, u2),... be an input stream that ar- 
rives sequentially, item by item. Here k, € {0,...,n — 1} 
is a key and uz; > 0 is the update value associated with the 
key. Let U;, be the sum of update values for a key k. Here, 
the update values are non-negative, meaning that U;, always 
increase. This model is called the cash register model [11]. 
Many applications of sketches guarantee that counts are 
non-negative. However, we note that our proposed method 
is also applicable to the more general Turnstile model [11], 
in which update values may be negative. 


2.2 Count-Min Sketch 


Sketch [5, 8, 14] is a sublinear space data structure for sum- 
marizing massive data streams. We use the notations in Ta- 
ble | to specify the sketch data structure. 


Data structure: A sketch is a two-dimensional count array 
Tli][j] (0 <i < H,0 <j < K), where H is the number of 
one-dimensional arrays and / is the number of counts in 
each array. Each count of sketch is initially set to zero. For 
each one-dimensional array T|i]|-], there is a hash function 
hy: {0,...,n-—1} — {0,..., & — 1}, where n is the size 
of the key space. The hash functions are chosen uniformly 
at random to be pair-wise independent. We can view the 
data structure as an array of hash tables. 


number of hash tables 
number of counts per hash table 
size of the key space 


| on | 
THEI 
[8 [threshold oF heavy hitters | 


Table 1: Sketch Notations 





Update procedure: When an update (k;,, uz) arrives, 
the update value wu; is added to the corresponding count 
T [i] [hi(kz)] in each hash table i. 


Heavy hitter identification: Since the sketch data struc- 
ture only records the values, not the keys, it is a chal- 
lenge to identify the heavy-valued keys among all the keys 
hashed into the heavy buckets. In order to identify heavy 
hitters, we can keep a priority queue to record the top hit- 
ters with values above 0 (as shown in [5]). An alternative is 
to perform intersections among buckets with heavy counts, 
which is proposed by Schweller et al. [14]. 


Point estimation: Let S be a sketch and X be a set of keys, 
which are known to be heavy hitters. The problem of point 
estimation is to estimate the total update value U;, for any 
key k € X. This problem is the focus of our paper. 


Count-Min: As proposed in [5], countmin is an existing 
method to reconstruct the value for any given key. The min- 
imum value among all counts corresponding to the key is 
taken as an estimate of the value. Formally, 


countmin __ : . . 
ugmmin — amin, Tlil[hi(h)] 


is an estimate for the value U;. Cormode and Muthukrish- 
nan [5] proved that U, < Ugeu*™!n and that Ugountmin < 
Ux + €||U||1 with probability 6, where H = [£], K = 
[In $], and ||U||1 = 7724 [Ue]. In other words, countmin 
always overestimates with a certain error bound. 


2.3 Related Work 


Common applications of sketches include detecting heavy- 
hitters, finding quantiles, answering range/point queries 
and estimating flow size distribution [11]. 

Kumar et al. [9] used Expectation Maximization method 
to infer the flow size distribution from an array of counters, 
which can be viewed as a special case of sketch (H = 1). 

Estan and Varghese [6] suggested an improved sampling 
method called sample-and-hold, with which flow amount 
is recorded only after individual entry for the flow is made. 
They also proposed multi-stage filters for data summary, 
which has the same data structure as sketch but uses a dif- 
ferent update method called conservative update. When 
an update arrives, only the minimum valued bucket is in- 
cremented, whereas sketch increments counters of all cor- 
responding buckets. The minimum counter of multi-stage 
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filter can be used for point estimation, which is similar to 
the countmin approach. 

Krishnamurthy et al. [8] proposed another point estima- 
tion method for sketch, which can be used in the Turn- 
stile data stream model. The estimation Uf** for a key k 
is given as Upst = median{Uj | 0 < i < H}, where 
Uj = TER and SUM = Yio TIO. 


3 Our Approach 


In this section, we explain the proposed [square method 
for point estimation. First, square records the data flow 
information in a sketch. Then it constructs a linear system 
based on the sketch, and solves the system using linear least 
squares method. Below we first give a simple example and 
then formally describe the method. 


3.1 A Simple Example 


Suppose we have a data stream from 5 IP addresses. Let 
Uo 5, U4 4, U2 3, U3 9, U4 16 be the total 
amount of traffic for each IP. We record the flows into a 
sketch with H = 2 and K = 3, which has two hash func- 
tions hi (k) = k mod 3 and h2(k) = (k@3) mod 3, where 
® denotes bitwise-XOR. The sketch is given as: 


TO 
THE] 
Here, 14°? means that Up and U3 are hashed into the 


bucket, resulting in a count of 14. The goal is to recon- 
struct U3 and U4 from the sketch. 


Solution using countmin: Ugountmin = min{T[0][0], 
T(1][O]} = 14 and Ugoutt™” = min{T [0] [1], T [1] [1]}} = 19. 















Solution using /square: First, we construct a linear system 
Ax = b with the constructed sketch. Vectors x, b and 
matrix A are specified as follows. 


14 1 2s 

: 20 011 
3 

3 GO. 0 <4 

X= | 24 [eb w}e4=11 01 

y 19 Go, 2 

4 0» Ou 4 


Here, x3 and x4 are variables for keys 3 and 4, and y is used 
to capture noise caused by keys that are not of our interest. 
Matrix A indicates which keys are hashed to which buckets, 
and vector b consists of values of all buckets. For example, 
we have the equation +3 + y = 14 with bucket 7'[0]/0], 
which corresponds to the first rows of A and b. 

With the constructed linear system, we find the opti- 
mal solution of the linear system using linear least squares 
method: x = [10.5,16.0,3.5]7 (ie, 73 = 10.5, 24 = 
16.0, y = 3.5). In this simple example, our method clearly 
produces much more accurate estimates than countmin. 


3.2 Formal Description of Isquare 


Let S be a sketch and k,,...,k, be the set of keys of our 
interest. Then we have an unknown variables vector x € 
ROm+Dx1 — [a1,...,2m,y]", where 2; is for the value 
of key k; and y is an additional variable for noise caused 
by keys not in {k;}, which is uniformly distributed over 
all buckets. We construct a matrix A € {0,1} 7**(m+), 
showing which keys are hashed into which buckets, and a 
vector b € R”**!, containing values of every buckets. 
The elements of A and b are specified as follows. For i € 
{0,...H —1}andj € {0,...K —1}, 


1 if key ke is hashed into T[#][,j], 
Agi+j+1,0 = 1 iff=m + 1, 
0 otherwise, 


Til]. 


In general A is not a square matrix and may be rank 
deficient. In this case, a standard solution to Ax = b is 
the pseudoinverse solution x = Atb, where A* is the 
pseudoinverse (i.e., Moore-Penrose inverse [10, 13]) of ma- 
trix A. It is known that x = Atb provides the shortest 
length least squares solution to the system of linear equa- 
tions Ax = b. More precisely, it solves: 


bKitjt1 = 


minimize ||x||3___ subject to || Ax — b||3 is minimal, 


where || - ||2 is the Euclidean norm. 

Under the cash register data stream model, we can 
further improve the estimation accuracy by incorporating 
lower-bound and upper-bound constraints into the system. 
Specifically, we can use 0 as a lower bound for x and the 
countmin estimation as an upper bound. The pseudo-code 
for the resulting algorithm is given as follows. 


vector lsquare(matrix A, vector b, 
vector countmin) 
{ 
x pinv (A) *b; // pseudoinverse 
max (x,0); // non-negativity 
x = min(x,countmin); // upper bound: countmin 
return x; 


} 


x 


Note that so far we use a single variable y to capture 
the effects of background noise. This assumes that we do 
not know any keys other than those of our direct interest. 
In case we do know extra keys, we can add them to {k;} 
and treat the corresponding x; as additional noise variables. 
We will show in Section 4.3 that the use of additional noise 
variables significantly improves the accuracy of Isquare. 


4 Evaluation 


In this section we evaluate our /square method on two Inter- 
net trace data sets. Our results suggest that /square gener- 
ally produces more accurate estimates than countmin. Even 
better accuracy can be achieved through the use of addi- 
tional noise variables. In addition, the accuracy of Isquare 
degrades gracefully when less memory is available. 
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4.1 Data Sets 


The Internet traffic data used in our evaluation is col- 
lected by National Laboratory for Applied Network Re- 
search (NLANR) [12]. We choose two sets of data: BELL- 
02 [2] and TERA-04 [15]. Brief information of the data 
sets is given in Table 2. Figure | shows the traffic amount 
of top 200 heavy hitters in two data sets. We can see that 
the traffic distributions are highly skewed. 


BELL-02 TERA-04 
2002/05/19 (1-2PM) | 2004/02/09 (8-9AM) 


8.371 GB 0.106 GB 


Table 2: Data Set Information 
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Figure 1: Traffic amount of top 200 hitters in BELL-02 and 
TERA-04 


4.2 Error Metric 


We use a relative error metric to evaluate the estimation. 
When evaluating an estimate for a specific key k, we use 


_ Ugt-U, 


EE 
k U;, 


This metric gets close to 0 when the estimation is accu- 
rate and it can indicate whether we have overestimated or 
underestimated results. When we evaluate the estimation 
result as a whole, we use the average error 





as a metric, where HH is the set of heavy hitters of our 
interest. The square of point error metric is used to avoid 
cancellation between positive and negative errors. 


4.3 Accuracy 


We first compare the accuracy of [square and countmin 
when a single variable y is used to capture the background 
noise (caused by keys not in HH). As a preliminary exper- 
iment, we calculate the estimation errors for top 50 heavy 
hitters using the two methods, with H = 4 and K = 1024 
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Figure 2: kK = 1024, H = 4, m = 50: Isquare shows 
more accurate and stable estimation than countmin. 


(Figure 2). We observe that the accuracy of countmin fluc- 
tuates depending on the data sets, whereas /square consis- 
tently gives more stable and accurate estimates. 


We next demonstrate that better accuracy can be 
achieved when we use more variables to capture the noise 
effects. In Figure 3 we evaluate the accuracy of [square 
with a varying number of noise variables. For each data 
set, we calculate the estimation errors of top 20 heavy hit- 
ters in three cases. In the case of experiment “20-/square”’, 
just one noise variable y is used. Then top 21-50 hitters 
are considered as noise variables (in addition to y) in exper- 
iment “50-/square’, and top 21—200 hitters in experiment 
“200-lsquare.’ As more noise variables are used, lsquare 
becomes more stable and accurate. In particular, /square 
has almost no errors in the case of “200-/square.” 


In addition, square produces accurate estimates even for 
“light” hitters. In Figure 4, we calculate the estimation er- 
rors for top 200 hitters. In BELL-02 data set, Isquare shows 
relatively accurate estimation for top 160 hitters, where 
countmin is only good for top 40 hitters. We observe bigger 
accuracy difference between the two methods in TERA-04 
data set: square still has accurate estimation for top 170 
hitters but countmin has good performance only for top 20 
hitters. Moreover, the accuracy of countmin for light hitters 
is significantly lower. 
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Figure 3: k = 1024, H = 4,m = 20: Isquare shows 
better accuracy when we use more noise variables. 


4.4 Tolerance with Limited Memory 


We now evaluate the accuracy of countmin and Isquare un- 
der the constraint of limited memory. Since a sketch is 
usually located within an expensive memory SRAM for 
high-speed traffic monitoring, it is desirable to have accu- 
rate point estimates even if we reduce the size of the sketch. 

First, we fix the number of buckets in a hash table 
to be 1024 and vary the number of hash tables H. Next, 
we vary KC with fixed H = 4. In Figure 5 and 6, we 
calculate the average error of the two methods for each 
sketch configuration. We can see clearly that the accuracy 
of Isquare degrades gracefully as the sketch gets smaller, 
whereas countmin gives inaccurate estimates in memory- 
limited situations. 

To make the experiment more reliable regardless of the 
sketch configuration, we find the optimal combination for 
countmin in the given memory size after trying various 
combinations of H and Kk. Within the configuration where 
countmin shows the best accuracy, we evaluate the accu- 
racy of Isquare. Once again, we observe better accuracy of 
the proposed method (Figure 7). 


4.5 Time Performance 


We have implemented our /square method in Matlab. The 
most time-consuming process in our method is solving the 
linear system Ax = b. We make a preliminary evaluation 
regarding the time performance of our implementation us- 
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Figure 4: K = 1024, H = 4,m = 200: Isquare achieves 
good accuracy even for light hitters. 
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Figure 5: K = 1024, H = 1,2,4,8,16, 6 = 0.1%: The 
number of hash tables has little impact on accuracy. square 
consistently shows better accuracy than countmin. 
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H: Number of Hash Tables (K=1024, TERA-04) 


ing a Pentium3-733MHz machine with 128 MBytes mem- 
ory, operated by Linux Debian 3.0. In this experiment, we 
use a fixed sketch configuration (H=4, K=1024) and vary 
the number of heavy hitters we want to estimate. The re- 
sults in Figure 8 show that the linear program solver can 
compute point estimations of 100 heavy hitters in about 2 
seconds in the given configuration. We note that our cur- 
rent Matlab implementation has not been fully optimized 
and there is considerable room for further speedup. For 
example, we can replace the pseudoinverse function pinv 
with an iterative least-squares solver such as 1sqr to take 
advantage of the sparsity of matrix A. 


5 Conclusion and Future Work 


In this paper, we propose a new approach for point estima- 
tion on sketches. Using extensive experiments with real In- 
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Figure 6: K = 64,128,256,512,1k,2k,4k, H = 4, 
@ = 0.1%: The number of buckets in a hash table has a 
big impact on accuracy. The accuracy of Isquare degrades 
more gracefully as the number of buckets decreases. 
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Figure 7: H x K = 512,1k,2k,4k, 8k, 16k, 0 = 0.1%: 
For each memory size, we find the optimal sketch configu- 
ration for countmin. In that optimal configuration, we com- 
pare the accuracy of Isquare and countmin. In both data 
sets, Isquare shows better performance. 
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ternet data sets, we show that the proposed method /square 
is much more accurate than the best existing method count- 
min. Isquare achieves good reconstruction accuracy for 
both heavy and light hitters, at the expense of modest com- 
putation. Moreover, we have shown that the accuracy 
of Isquare degrades gracefully as memory decreases. To 
achieve accuracy comparable to countmin, Isquare in gen- 
eral requires much less memory. 

This paper represents an early example on how tradi- 
tional statistical inference techniques can be applied in the 
data stream context to infer characteristics of the input 
stream. Existing research on data stream computation so 
far has mainly focused on developing techniques that pro- 
vide provable worst-case accuracy guarantees. Statistical 
inference techniques in contrast often pay more attention 
to properties like likelihood, unbiasedness, estimation vari- 
ance etc. While these inference techniques may not pro- 
vide any worst-case accuracy guarantees, they often per- 
form very well on practical problems. In our future work, 
we plan to further explore how statistical inference tech- 
niques can be applied to data stream computation. 
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Abstract 


The growing popularity of wireless networks has led to 
cases of heavy utilization and congestion. In heavily uti- 
lized wireless networks, the wireless portion of the net- 
work is a major performance bottleneck. Understanding 
the behavior of the wireless portion of such networks is 
critical to ensure their robust operation. This understand- 
ing can also help optimize network performance. In this 
paper, we use link layer information collected from an op- 
erational, large-scale, and heavily utilized IEEE 802.11b 
wireless network deployed at the 62”¢ Internet Engineering 
Task Force (IETF) meeting to study congestion in wireless 
networks. We motivate the use of channel busy-time as a 
direct measure of channel utilization and show how chan- 
nel utilization along with network throughput and goodput 
can be used to define highly congested, moderately con- 
gested, and uncongested network states. Our study corre- 
lates network congestion and its effect on link-layer perfor- 
mance. Based on these correlations we find that (1) current 
rate adaptation implementations make scarce use of the 2 
Mbps and 5.5 Mbps data rates, (2) the use of Request-to- 
Send/Clear-to-Send (RTS—CTS) prevents nodes from gain- 
ing fair access to a heavily congested channel, and (3) the 
use of rate adaptation, as a response to congestion, is detri- 
mental to network performance. 


1 Introduction 


The occurrence of a high density of nodes within a sin- 
gle collision domain of an IEEE 802.11 wireless network 
can result in congestion, thereby causing a significant per- 
formance bottleneck. Effects of congestion include drastic 
drops in network throughput, unacceptable packet delays, 
and session disruptions. In contrast, the back-haul wireline 
portion of a wireless network is typically well provisioned 
to handle the network load. Therefore, there arises a com- 
pelling need to understand the behavior of the wireless por- 
tion of heavily utilized and congested wireless networks. 


To fulfill our endeavor of studying the performance of 
congested wireless networks, we collected link-layer traces 
from a large-scale wireless network at the 62” Internet En- 
gineering Task Force (IETF)! meeting held in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The meeting was held March 6-11, 2005 and 
was attended by 1138 participants. Almost all of the partic- 
ipants used laptops or other wireless devices. The wireless 
network consisted of 38 IEEE 802.11b access points de- 
ployed on three adjacent floors of the venue. Our traces 
collected over two days at the meeting consist of approx- 
imately 57 million frames and amount to 45 gigabytes of 
data. An analysis of the data shows that the large number 
of participants and access points resulted in heavy utiliza- 
tion of the wireless network with multiple periods of con- 
gestion. 

Through the analysis of the IETF network, we aim to 
understand the impact of congestion in wireless networks 
by answering questions such as: (1) what does congestion 
mean in a wireless network? (2) how do we identify it? 
(3) what are the challenges in the congestion analysis? 
(4) what are the effects of congestion on link-layer prop- 
erties? Answering these questions is non-trivial. The 
difficulty arises because of several reasons. First, the IEEE 
standards do not specify a number of often used protocol 
features. Examples include the rate adaptation protocol 
and the transmission power control scheme. Implementa- 
tions of such features are vendor-specific and their details 
are often proprietary. Second, monitoring tools for sniffing 
link-layer information are limited in their capabilities 
because they cannot capture all relevant information 
about all transmitted packets due to either fundamental 
hardware limitations, the proprietary nature of hardware 
and software, or hidden terminals. Finally, we performed 
the monitoring in an uncontrolled environment. This 
precluded any parameterized behavioral analysis which 
might be otherwise possible in a controlled laboratory 
setting. 

In our effort to answer the above questions, we first show 
how channel utilization can be used to identify various 


states of congestion in the wireless medium. Further, we 
use channel utilization to explain the behavior of the MAC 
layer. The behavior is analyzed by studying factors such 
as the channel busy-time, effectiveness of the Request-to- 
Send/Clear-to-Send (RTS—CTS) mechanism, frame trans- 
mission and reception, and acceptance delays. Based on 
our analysis, we make the following main observations: 


e The use of RTS—CTS by a few nodes in a heavily con- 
gested environment prevents those nodes from gaining 
fair access to the channel. 


The number of frame transmissions at 1 Mbps and 
11 Mbps are high for all congestion levels. Current 
rate-adaptation implementations make scarce use of 
the 2 Mbps and 5.5 Mbps data rates irrespective of 
the level of congestion. 


At high congestion levels, the time to successfully 
transmit a large frame sent at 11 Mbps is lower than 
for a small frame sent at 1 Mbps. 


At high congestion levels, the time consumed by 
frames transmitted at 11 Mbps is only about half the 
time consumed by frames transmitted at 1 Mbps. Yet 
the number of bytes transmitted at 11 Mbps is approx- 
imately 300% more than at 1 Mbps. 


These observations offer important insight into the oper- 
ation and performance of congested wireless networks. We 
believe that these observations hint at significant deficien- 
cies in the 802.11b protocol and its implementations. Even 
though the above observations are specific to the IETF net- 
work, we believe they will generally be applicable in other 
network configurations because of the large diversity in 
wireless hardware and network usage patterns recorded in 
our data set. 

We believe this paper is the first of its kind to empiri- 
cally analyze a heavily-congested wireless network. While 
we are unable to totally understand all the observed net- 
work behavior because of the above noted challenges, we 
believe that we offer significant insight into the behavior of 
a heavily congested network. We hope that the insight can 
be utilized to design better systems and protocols. We also 
hope that analysis of congestion in wireless networks will 
be the focus of future monitoring efforts. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
Section 2 motivates the importance of understanding con- 
gestion in wireless networks. An overview of the IEEE 
802.11b MAC protocol is given in Section 3. Section 4 de- 
scribes the data collection methodology and the challenges 
of vicinity sniffing in large-scale networks. Section 5 de- 
scribes a method for measuring network congestion. The 
effects of congestion on data packet retransmissions, frame 
sizes, and data rates are discussed in Section 6. Section 7 
presents the conclusions from our study. 


2 Related Work and Motivation 


A large number of studies have analyzed the performance 
of wireless networks. We summarize a representative sam- 
ple of the existing work below. 

Several studies have utilized measurements from pro- 
duction wireless networks to compute traffic models [2, 7, 
13, 14, 19] and mobility models [3, 6, 22]. The primary fo- 
cus of these studies has been to either investigate transport 
and application layer performance through the analysis of 
traffic captured on the wireline portion of the network, or 
utilize SNMP and syslog information from access points to 
model mobility and association patterns. Few studies have 
analyzed the performance of the wireless portion of de- 
ployed networks. Yeo et al. capture link-layer information 
to analyze the performance of a small-scale campus wire- 
less network [23]. Mishra et al. use a sniffer to study the 
AP hand-off performance in a controlled experiment [15]. 

The effect of congestion on the performance of the var- 
ious protocol layers has been studied extensively using ei- 
ther simulations or analytical methods. Cen et al. pro- 
pose algorithms for distinguishing congestion from wire- 
less network losses [5]. The algorithms provide a ba- 
sis for optimizing TCP parameters such as back-off inter- 
vals and congestion window sizes. Several methods for 
the optimization of the 802.11 protocol in congested en- 
vironments have been suggested [16, 20, 21]. Techniques 
have been proposed that optimize 802.11 protocol perfor- 
mance by either adjusting frame sizes in high bit-rate envi- 
ronments [16, 21] or varying the protocol contention win- 
dow [1]. Heusse et al. analyze problems with multi- 
rate adaptation in the 802.11b protocol [8]. They suggest 
that because frames transmitted at low data rates occupy 
more time in the channel compared to frames transmit- 
ted at high data rates, hosts utilizing the high data rates 
suffer a penalty. This penalization is considered to be an 
anomaly in the 802.11 Distributed Coordination Function 
(DCF) Carrier Sense Multiple Access/Collision Avoidance 
(CSMA/CA) protocol. Finally, Cantieni et al. theoreti- 
cally evaluate the effect of congested wireless networks on 
frames transmitted at different rates [4]. We experimentally 
confirm their analysis in Section 6. 

The above studies do not offer an experimental evalua- 
tion of link-layer performance in heavily utilized and con- 
gested wireless networks. We believe that gaining a deep 
understanding of the real-world performance of the link- 
layer in congested networks is important. The insight can 
help in the design of robust protocols and implementations 
to handle congestion related problems more efficiently. 

Rodrig et al. analyze the performance of a wireless 
network deployed at a conference by sniffing traffic from 
the wireless medium in the vicinity of a set of access 
points [17]. They discuss several challenges with wireless 
network sniffing and analyze current rate adaptation imple- 


mentations and the overhead associated with IEEE 802.11b 
MAC transmissions. 

Our initial efforts to understand the performance of heav- 
ily congested wireless networks is described in a previous 
paper [10]. Our work therein proposes a reliability met- 
ric that utilizes the reception of beacon frames from access 
points to compute link reliability. Our preliminary finding 
is that link reliability can be used to estimate congestion 
and explain its effects. On the other hand, the thesis of this 
paper is to propose a metric to determine congestion levels 
and to provide insight into the performance of the link-layer 
based on the congestion levels. 


3 IEEE 802.11b DCF Protocol: Overview 


This section summarizes the operation of the IEEE 802.11 
Distributed Coordination Function (DCF) protocol. We 
limit the scope of the protocol description to aspects that 
are essential for a better understanding of the operation and 
functions discussed in this paper. 

The IEEE 802.11b DCF protocol is designed to man- 
age and reduce contention in the wireless communication 
medium in a fair manner. The algorithm used by the proto- 
col is known as Carrier Sense Multiple Access with Colli- 
sion Avoidance (CSMA/CA). According to the algorithm, 
when a node wants to transmit a frame, the station is re- 
quired to first sense if the communication medium is busy. 
If it is, the station waits for a specific period of time known 
as the Backoff Interval (BO) and then tries to sense the 
medium again. If the channel is not busy, the station trans- 
mits the frame to the intended destination. The destina- 
tion sends an acknowledgment message to the source of 
the frame upon successful reception of the frame. If the 
source does not receive an acknowledgment within a spe- 
cific period of time, it tries to re-send the frame. Broadcast 
messages do not require the destination to send an acknowl- 
edgment of reception. 

Contention in the communication medium can be further 
reduced using Request-To-Send (RTS) and Clear-To-Send 
(CTS) messages between sender-receiver pairs. A sender 
transmits an RTS with information about the size of the 
data frame to come and the channel time to be consumed 
by the data frame. If the receiver is free to receive the data 
frame, it sends a CTS back to the sender. At the same in- 
stant, other stations in the vicinity of the sender-receiver 
pair record the estimated time for data transmission and 
backoff until the channel becomes free again. The RTS-— 
CTS mechanism is a technique for alleviating collisions 
caused because of the hidden terminal problem. 

Timing sequence: Figure 1 shows the timing and se- 
quence of frames and delays used by the 802.11 proto- 
col [11]. The delays that precede and follow the transmis- 
sion of control frames (RTS, CTS or ACK) or data frames 
are called Inter-Frame Spacings (IFS). Before the transmis- 
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Figure 1: Frame and delay sequence diagram for 
CSMA/CA and RTS-CTS. 


sion of an RTS, stations are required to wait for a time equal 
to the Distributed IFS (DIFS). On the other hand, a desti- 
nation station is required to send a CTS or an ACK frame 
within a Short IFS (SIFS) amount of time after the recep- 
tion of RTS and DATA frames from the source, respec- 
tively. If the sending station senses the medium busy during 
the DIFS interval, it chooses a BO from a range and then an 
associated timer starts counting down to zero. If the chan- 
nel is sensed busy during the BO, the sending station stops 
the countdown and resumes the countdown when the chan- 
nel is idle again. When the timer counts down to zero, the 
sending station attempts to transmit the frame if the channel 
is idle for a period of DIFS. If the channel is busy, another 
BO is chosen from an exponentially increased range and 
the process repeats. 

Multirate adaptation: To increase the probability of 
successful delivery of frames, wireless card vendors typi- 
cally utilize a multirate adaptation algorithm that dynami- 
cally adapts the rates at which frames are transmitted. The 
rationale is that, at low rates, frames are more resilient to 
bit errors and hence are likely to be successfully received. 
The disadvantage, however, is that low data rates result in 
poor throughput performance. The IEEE 802.11 standards 
do not specify a rate adaptation scheme. As a result, 802.11 
chipset manufacturers and driver developers can implement 
any suitable rate adaptation scheme. A popular technique 
is based on the auto rate fallback (ARF) scheme [12]. A 
typical ARF implementation reduces the transmission rate 
whenever packet drops occur and increases the rate upon 
successful delivery of a train of packets. 


4 Data Collection Methodology 


This section describes the IETF wireless network architec- 
ture, our monitoring framework, and a set of monitoring 
challenges for heavily utilized wireless networks. 


4.1 The IETF Wireless Network 


The IETF wireless network was comprised of 38 Aires- 
pace” 1250 Access Points (APs) distributed on three adja- 
cent floors. Each AP supported both the IEEE 802.11a and 
IEEE 802.11b protocol standards; however, in our experi- 
ment we only analyze the operation of the IEEE 802.1 1b- 
based wireless network. Each physical AP supported four 


virtual or logical APs. Thus, a total of 152 virtual APs 
(38 physical APs x4 per physical AP) were available at the 
conference location. In this paper we use the term AP for 
a virtual AP. Figures 2 and 3 show the placement of APs 
in the rooms where we conducted our measurement and 
collection activities during the day and late evening ses- 
sions, respectively. There were 23 physical APs placed on 
one floor of the conference venue. The other 15 physical 
APs were located on the two adjacent floors. For the late 
evening sessions, the temporary walls between ballrooms 
D, E, FE and G were removed to form a single large ball- 
room. 

In order to optimize network performance, the Aires- 
pace APs are designed to support dynamic channel assign- 
ment, client load balancing, and transmission power con- 
trol. Dynamic channel assignment refers to the technique 
that switches the AP’s operating channel, depending on pa- 
rameters such as traffic load and the number of users asso- 
ciated with the AP. Client load balancing refers to the tech- 
nique that controls per-AP user associations. The trans- 
mission power control regulates the power at which an AP 
transmits a frame. Unfortunately, technical details about 
these three optimizations are proprietary. Nevertheless, we 
observed that wireless network traffic was fairly well dis- 
tributed between the three orthogonal channels 1, 6, and 
11. Also, the access points were observed to switch chan- 
nels dynamically to balance the number of users and traffic 
volume on the three channels. 


4.2 The Data Collection Framework 


The method we used to collect data from the MAC layer 
is called vicinity sniffing [10]. Our vicinity sniffing frame- 
work consisted of three sniffers, IBM R32 Think Pad lap- 
tops. Each sniffer was equipped with a Netgate 2511 PCM- 
CIA 802.11b radio. The radios were configured to cap- 
ture packets in a special operating mode called the RFMon 
mode. The RFMon mode enables the capture of regular 
data frames as well as IEEE 802.11b management frames. 
In addition, the RFMon mode records information for each 
captured packet. This information includes the send rate, 
the channel used for packet transmission, and the signal- 
to-noise ratio (SNR) of the received packet. Because the 
Airespace access points were expected to switch between 
the 802.11b channels 1, 6, and 11, each sniffer was con- 
figured to sniff on one of the three different channels for 
the duration of each session. The packets were captured 
using the sniffer utility tethereal. The snap-length of the 
captured packets was set to 250 bytes in order to capture 
only the RFMon, MAC, IP and TCP/UDP headers. 

The data capturing process was conducted using two dif- 
ferent placement configurations, one during the day and the 
second during the late evening sessions. The late evening 
sessions are called plenary sessions. 
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Figure 2: Sniffer locations during the day session. 
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Figure 3: Sniffer locations during the late evening session. 


Day sessions: The day sessions were held between 
09:00 hrs and 17:30 hrs on March 6-11, 2005. The day 
sessions were split into 6 to 8 parallel tracks and each track 
was held in one of the several meeting rooms shown in Fig- 
ure 2. The parallel session tracks were held at three inter- 
vals during the day: 09:00 hrs to 11:30 hrs, 13:00 hrs to 
15:00 hrs, and 15:30 hrs to 17:30 hrs. We chose to place 
the three sniffers in one of the busiest and largest meeting 
rooms. The placement of the three sniffers is shown in Fig- 
ure 2. Data was collected during the day sessions held on 
March 9, 2005. 

Plenary sessions: Plenary sessions were held in a single 
large meeting room where all the IETF members congre- 
gate to discuss administrative issues. The plenary sessions 
at the 62"¢ IETF were held between 19:30 hrs and 22:30 
hrs on March 9 and 10, 2005. Data was collected during 
the second plenary session held on March 10, 2005. Fig- 
ure 3 shows the placement of the access points during the 


plenary session and the single point at which the three snif- 
fers were co-located. 


4.3 Data Sets 


Wireless network data collected from the IETF network 
was separated into two sets named the day session and the 
plenary session. Table 1 shows the day, time, and channel 
that each of the two sets represents. Our collection frame- 
work recorded a total of 28.6 million data frames, 27.05 
million acknowledgment frames, 40,000 RTS frames, and 
17,490 CTS frames during the day and the plenary sessions 
cumulatively. The use of the RTS—CTS mechanism is gen- 
erally turned off by default on wireless devices and its use 
is optional. The data indicates that the use of the RTS—CTS 
mechanism for channel access by conference participants 
was minimal. 

Per-AP traffic: Figure 4(a) shows the number of data 
and control frames sent and received by the 15 most active 
APs out of 152 APs for the day and plenary sessions in 
decreasing order. We observe that the 15 most active APs 
during the day session sent and received 90.33% of the total 
40.81 million frames, and the 15 most active APs during the 
plenary session sent and received 95.37% of the total 16.81 
million frames. 

Number of users: Figure 4(b) shows the instantaneous 
number of users associated with these access points for the 
two data sets. For visual clarity, each point on the graph 
represents the mean number of users in a 30-second inter- 
val. We observe that at 15:48 hrs during the day session, a 
maximum of 523 users were associated with the network, 
while at 20:45 hrs during the plenary session, a maximum 
of 325 users were associated with the network. This graph 
shows that the network was used by a large number of users 
for almost all of the collection period. In comparison with 
previous wireless network performance studies, we believe 
that the number of user associations and the number of 
frames sent and received by the APs during the day and 
plenary sessions confirms that the network is large, heav- 
ily utilized, and unique in its scale and usage. These traits 
make the evaluation of the information collected from the 
network critical and necessary for a clear understanding of 
heavily utilized and congested networks. 


Time 

11:53-17:30 hrs 
11:54-17:30 hrs 
11:56-17:30 hrs 
19:30-22:30 hrs 
19:31-22:30 hrs 
19:32-22:30 hrs 


Ch 


March 9 2005 
March 9 2005 
March 9 2005 


March 10 2005 
March 10 2005 
March 10 2005 





Table 1: The two sets of IETF wireless network data. 


4.4 Vicinity Sniffing Challenges 


Vicinity sniffing is a technique used to capture control, 
management, and data frames transmitted by user devices 
and APs on the wireless portion of the network. In our ex- 
periment, we conducted vicinity sniffing using two differ- 
ent sets of sniffer locations for the day and plenary sessions. 
Vicinity sniffing is the best currently available method to 
collect link layer information from an operational wireless 
network. However, the utility of vicinity sniffing is limited 
by the following factors: 


Choice of sniffer locations: The location of one or more 
sniffers affects the quantity and quality of frames that can 
be captured from the network. With a priori information 
about the AP topology and the expected number of frames 
transmitted to and from the APs, sniffers can be strategi- 
cally and conveniently placed in the vicinity of those APs. 
At the IETF, this information was obtained by studying 
meeting schedules, gathering attendee statistics from meet- 
ing organizers, and conducting preliminary activity tests on 
March 8, 2005. The tests involved the placement of sniffers 
in different meeting rooms for a short period of time to cap- 
ture a snapshot of the activity of the APs in the room. These 
tests allowed us to estimate the behavior of network traffic, 
number of users, per-AP traffic, and per-channel traffic. 


With the information obtained from the preliminary tests 
and the assumption that users of the wireless network were 
spread out in different conference rooms, we decided to 
place three sniffers in three different locations of a single 
room for the day sessions (shown in Figure 2). This place- 
ment allowed us to capture critical data sets from APs and 
user devices in and around the room. Due to logistical lim- 
itations, we co-located the sniffers at a single point during 
the plenary session, such that a majority of the traffic trans- 
mitted by the users and APs in the room could be captured. 
Since most attendees congregated in the same large room, 
we assumed that the placement of sniffers at a location in 
the room would enable us to capture a large portion of the 
relevant network traffic. The placement of the sniffers dur- 
ing the plenary session is shown in Figure 3. 

Unrecorded frames: One of the critical challenges of 
vicinity sniffing is that the sniffers cannot record all frames 
that are transmitted over the communication channel. An 
unrecorded frame belongs to one of three different cate- 
gories: (1) frames dropped due to bit errors in received 
frames, (2) hardware limitations that cause dropping of 
frames during high load conditions [23], and (3) frames 
that could not be recorded because of the hidden terminal 
problem. 

If the number of unrecorded frames is large, the conclu- 
sions drawn from the data set could be inaccurate. There- 
fore, in this section we discuss the techniques we use to 
estimate the number of unrecorded control and data frames 
and the impact of not capturing these frames. The number 
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(a) Total number of data and control frames sent (b) Number of users associated with the wireless (c) The unrecorded frames percentage computed 


and received by the 15 most active APs. Data 
frames for each AP are represented for the day 
and plenary sessions. 


network during the day and plenary sessions, 
averaged over 30 second intervals. 


for the data and control frames sent and 
received by the 15 most active APs. 


Figure 4: Data frames, control frames, and number of users statistics. 


of unrecorded DATA, RTS, and CTS frames can be esti- 
mated using the following techniques. 


Data frames: To estimate the number of data frames that 
were unrecorded by the sniffers, we leverage the DATA— 
ACK frame arrival atomicity of the IEEE 802.11b DCF 
standard. The atomicity policy states that if a DATA frame 
is successfully received by a device in a network, the re- 
ceiving device should send an ACK after a SIFS delay. No 
other device in the reception range is allowed to transmit 
frames during this interval. In other words, when an ACK 
frame occurs in our traffic logs, we expect a DATA frame 
to precede it. The source of the DATA frame must be the 
receiver of the ACK. If this DATA frame is missing, we can 
assume that our sniffers were unable to capture it. 


RTS frames: The use of the RTS—CTS exchange of mes- 
sages between a source and a destination is optional. How- 
ever, in our data sets, we detected a limited use of RTS 
and CTS frames. Consequently, we were able to leverage 
the RTS—CTS frame arrival atomicity of the IEEE 802.11b 
DCF standard. It states that if an RTS is successfully re- 
ceived, the receiver may send a CTS after an SIFS delay. 
No other device in the reception range of the sending de- 
vice is allowed to transmit frames during this interval. In 
other words, if a CTS frame is encountered in our data set, 
we expect an RTS frame to precede it and the receiver of 
the RTS must be the source of the CTS. If this RTS frame is 
missing from the data set but the CTS frame was recorded, 
we can determine that the sniffers were unable to record the 
RTS. 


CTS frames: The number of uncaptured CTS frames can 
be derived by utilizing the RTS-CTS—DATA frame arrival 
atomicity of the IEEE 802.11b DCF standard. It states that 
if RTS and DATA frames are recorded, the receiver of the 
RTS must have sent a CTS frame following the RTS frame 
by an SIFS delay. The standard states that the station that 
sends the RTS will send the following DATA frame only 
when it receives a CTS from the destination station. 


Unfortunately, a drawback of these techniques is that, if 
both the DATA and ACK frames are missing, or both the 
RTS and CTS frames are missing, or all three RTS, CTS, 
and DATA frames are missing, the techniques will fail to 
determine the DATA, RTS, and CTS frames, respectively, 
as unrecorded. However, the techniques do provide a close 
enough estimate of the number of unrecorded frames. 

The unrecorded percentage is defined as the percent- 
age of the total frames (control and data frames) that were 
detected as unrecorded over the sum of the total frames 
recorded and unrecorded in our data set. We compute the 
unrecorded percentage using Equation | as follows: 


unrec_frames 


Unrecorded_% = () 


unrec_frames + captured_frames 

The unrecorded percentage for each of the 15 most ac- 
tive APs during the day and the plenary sessions is shown 
in Figure 4(c). The list of APs are ranked in decreasing or- 
der of the number of frames sent and received by the APs as 
shown in Figure 4(a). The figure shows that the unrecorded 
percentage for the first 15 APs varies between 3% to 15% 
during the day session, and between 5% to 20% during the 
plenary session. Based on these values, we assume that 
the results obtained from the data sets would not be sig- 
nificantly altered even if the occurrence of these frames 
could be accurately determined. However, to improve the 
accuracy of the results, we believe that future experiments 
should use a greater number of sniffers and better hardware 
to reduce the number of unrecorded frames caused by hid- 
den terminals and hardware limitations. 


5 Defining Congestion 


On the Internet, a network link is said to be congested when 
the offered load on the link reaches a value close to the ca- 
pacity of the link. In other words, we can define congestion 
as the state in which a network link is close to being com- 
pletely utilized by the transmission of bytes. In a similar 


manner, wireless network congestion can be defined as the 
state in which the transmission channel is close to being 
completely utilized. The extent of utilization can be mea- 
sured using a channel busy-time metric given as the fraction 
of a set period of time that a channel is busy. 

In this section, we show how channel utilization is used 
in conjunction with the computed throughput and goodput 
of the channel to estimate a set of utilization thresholds to 
identify levels of congestion in the network. We also show 
that the effects of congestion on link layer behavior can be 
better explained by defining levels of congestion as com- 
pared to exact values of utilization. 


5.1 Channel Utilization 


Channel utilization for a set period of time is computed on a 
percentage scale. In our study, we choose to use one second 
as the period. We find that this interval is an appropriate 
granularity in our analysis. 

The utilization of a network channel per second is com- 
puted by adding (1) the time utilized by the transmission of 
all data, management, and control frames recorded by our 
sniffers, and (2) the total number of delay components such 
as the Distributed Inter-frame Spacing (DIFS) and Short 
Inter-frame Spacing (SIFS) during the same second. These 
delays form a part of the channel utilization computation 
because, during this period, the medium remains unshared 
between the stations in the network. The communication 
channel is unshared when no other station in the vicinity of 
the station that holds the channel can transmit frames for 
the specified delay time. In this paper we use delay compo- 
nent values suggested by Jun et al. [11]. Table 2 shows the 
delay in microseconds for delay components of the IEEE 
802.11b protocol. 

As previously described, Figure | shows the timing dia- 
gram for the CSMA/CA and (RTS/CTS) mechanisms. The 
diagram suggests a specific ordering of delay components. 
For instance, a DATA packet is preceded by SIFS delays, 
an RTS packet is preceded by a DIFS delay, and an ACK 
packet is preceded by an SIFS delay. In the heavily utilized 
IETF network where hundreds of users are associated with 
the network simultaneously, at any given instant, a mini- 
mum of a single user is ready to send a packet. In other 
words, we assume that at least one station has a BO timer 
equal to zero, at any instant. Therefore, the average time 
spent in the Back-off (BO) state will be equal to zero, i.e., 
Dgo =0. 

The delay components specified in Table 2 suggest that, 
first, the channel utilization increases for larger data frames 
since a larger number of bytes take greater time to transmit. 
Second, channel utilization increases with a decrease in the 
rate at which data frames are transmitted. And third, the 
data frame Physical Layer Convergence Protocol (PLCP) 
header is always transmitted with a fixed delay equal to 
Dptcp. 


Delay Component Delay (jusec.) 


Dpirs 50 
Dsirs 10 
Drrs 352 
Ders 304 


Dacx 304 
DBEACON 304 
Dzgo 0 

Dpriop 192 





Dopara(size, rate) | Dprcp +8 x (Sttsize) 


Table 2: Delay components specified in microseconds. 


To accurately compute the channel utilization for a 
packet encountered in our data set, we use the timing di- 
agram shown in Figure | and the delay component values 
in Table 2. Depending on the type of control frame and the 
rate and size of a data frame, the channel busy-time for the 
frame is computed as follows: 

Data frames: A DIFS interval occurs before each data 
frame, either immediately before the data frame, in the case 
when the RTS—CTS mechanism is not utilized, or before 
the RTS frame, in the case when RTS—CTS is used. The 
DIES delay interval is used for the busy-time computation 
of a data frame. The channel busy-time (CBT) for a data 
frame of size, S bytes, sent at a rate R, is computed using 
Equation 2. 


CBTpara = Dorrs+ Doara(S, R) (2) 


RTS frames: In the case when RTS frames are encoun- 
tered in our data set, the CBT for the frames is computed 
using Equation 3. 

CBTrrs = Dears (3) 


CTS frames: When a CTS frame is encountered in our 
data set, Figure 1 suggests that the CTS frame is transmit- 
ted following an SIFS delay after the RTS frame was re- 
ceived. Hence, the CBT for CTS frames is computed using 
Equation 4. 


CBTrrs = Dsirs + Doers (4) 


ACK frames: When an ACK frame is encountered in 
our data set, Figure | suggests that the ACK frame is trans- 
mitted following an SIFS delay after the preceding data 
frame was received. Hence, the CBT for ACK frames is 
computed using Equation 5. 


CBTack = Dsirs + Dack (5) 


Beacon frames: A beacon frame is typically sent by 
each AP in the network at 100 millisecond intervals. The 
beacon frames are preceded by a DIFS delay interval. 
Hence, when a beacon frame is encountered in the data set, 
the CBT is computed using Equation 6. 


CBTgpeacon = Dpirs + DBeacon (6) 


The CBT of the channel for a one second interval, t, is 
the total delay computed for all data and control frames 
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(a) Percentage utilization for the day session. 
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(b) Percentage utilization for the plenary session. (c) Frequency of percentage utilization values. 


Figure 5: Utilization percentage and frequency distribution. 


that are transmitted within a second. Therefore, if 7(t) RTS 
frames, c(t) CTS frames, a(t) ACK frames, b(t) beacon 
frames, and d(t) data frames are encountered during the 
same one second interval, the total CBT for the interval 
is calculated using Equation 7. 


CBTrorat(t) 
= (r(t) x CBTars) + (c(t) x CBTors) 
+ (a(t) x CBTack) + (b(t) x CBTgEzacon) 


d(t) 


+ (3 CBTpara(Si, Ri) 


i=1 





The percentage channel utilization over the one second 
interval, U(t), is computed using Equation 8 as follows: 
- CBTrorat(t) 


U(t) 08 


x 100 (8) 

Equation 8 is used to compute the percentage utilization 
of the channel per second during the day and the plenary 
sessions. 

Utilization frequency: The utilization computations are 
graphed on a time-series plot in Figure 5(a) for the day ses- 
sion and Figure 5(b) for the plenary session. Figure 5(c) is 
a histogram that shows the frequency of percentage utiliza- 
tion for the day and plenary sessions; for instance, the chan- 
nel was 53% utilized for 1823 seconds during the day ses- 
sion. The histograms indicate that during the day the chan- 
nel most often experienced about 55% utilization, while 
during the plenary, the channel was most often utilized at 
about 86%. During the day session, users were distributed 
across all the meeting rooms, and hence, fewer data and 
control frame transmissions were collected by the sniffers. 
On the other hand, users congregated closer to the sniffers 
during the plenary session, and hence, a larger number of 
transmissions can be collected by the sniffers. The proxim- 
ity of users to the sniffers thus results in a higher channel 
utilization levels. 

Figure 5(c) shows that there is not a significant period 
of time when the network was 0-30% or 99-100% utilized 
and so it is difficult to use our data set to characterize the 
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Figure 6: Channel throughput and goodput per second 
calculated at the corresponding channel utilization. 


behavior of the network. Thus, the evaluation of link-layer 
behavior in this paper focuses on the periods when the net- 
work was utilized between 30-99%. 


5.2 Throughput and Goodput 


The throughput of the channel for a one second interval is 
the sum of the total number of bits of all recorded frames 
transmitted over the wireless channel during a one second 
interval. The goodput of the channel is the total number of 
recorded bits of all the control and successfully acknowl- 
edged data frames transmitted over the wireless channel 
during a one second interval. 

Figure 6 shows the throughput and goodput of the chan- 
nel versus channel utilization. Each point value y in the fig- 
ure represents the average throughput or goodput over all 
one second intervals during the day and plenary sessions 
that are x% utilized. The number of one second intervals 
is equal to the frequency of percentage utilization of the 
channel shown in Figure 5(c). Figure 6 indicates that as the 
channel utilization increases from 30% to 84%, the average 


throughput of the channel increases to 4.9 Mbps and the av- 
erage goodput increases to 4.4 Mbps. The average through- 
put at 84% channel utilization is closest to the achievable 
theoretical maximum throughput [11]. Since the computa- 
tion of throughput includes all the transmitted frames, the 
calculated throughput value for each utilization percentage 
is higher than the corresponding value of goodput. 

For channel utilization between 84% and 98%, we ob- 
serve a significant decrease in throughput, from 4.9 Mbps 
to 2.8 Mbps, and a decrease in goodput, from 4.4 Mbps 
to 2.6 Mbps. This decrease in the throughput and goodput 
with a concomitant increase in channel utilization of the 
wireless network is due to the multirate adaptation algo- 
rithms. As channel utilization increases, a large number of 
frame errors and retransmissions occur. As retransmissions 
increase, most network cards decrease the rate at which 
each data packet is transmitted. At lower data rates (1.e., 
1 Mbps), frames occupy the channel for a longer period of 
time, and hence, fewer bytes are transmitted over the chan- 
nel. Heusse et al. state that the use of lower data rates for 
data frames penalizes the delivery of data frames transmit- 
ted at higher rates and is an anomaly of the IEEE 802.11 
DCF protocol [8]. Therefore, we believe that at channel 
utilization levels greater than 84%, the transmission of data 
frames at the lower data rates of 1 or 2 Mbps significantly 
reduces the throughput of the network. Section 6 presents 
results that confirm this hypothesis. 

From our observations, we believe that the wireless com- 
munication channel is highly congested when the through- 
put and goodput of the wireless channel decreases after 
reaching their respective maximums. For the wireless net- 
work at the IETF, we define the network to be highly con- 
gested when the channel utilization level is greater than 
84%. In this paper we also use the saturation through- 
put and goodput observations to classify congestion in the 
communication channel. The variations in link layer be- 
havior, such as the effectiveness of the RTS-CTS mech- 
anism, the number of successfully acknowledged data 
frames, retransmissions, and the acceptance delay of data 
frames can be better explained by using congestion classes, 
as described in the next section. 


5.3 Classifying Congestion 


In this paper, we suggest that congestion in an IEEE 
802.11b wireless network can be classified by using the 
observed trends in throughput and goodput with respect 
to increasing channel utilization levels. We classify net- 
work states into three classes: uncongested, moderately 
congested, and highly congested. In the case of the IETF 
wireless network, an uncongested channel is a channel that 
experiences less than 30% utilization. Since the through- 
put and goodput of the channel shows a gradual increase 
from 30% utilization to 84%, the channel is moderately 
congested for utilization values in the range of the 30%—- 


84%. A channel is stated to be highly congested when the 
channel utilization is greater than the 84% threshold. 


6 Effects of Congestion 


This section discusses the effect of the different conges- 
tion levels on network characteristics, behavior of the RTS— 
CTS mechanism, channel busy-time, reception of frames of 
different sizes transmitted at different rates, and acceptance 
delays for data packets. These characteristics offer a basis 
for understanding the operation of the IEEE 802.1 1b MAC 
protocol in heavily congested networks. 

To better understand the effects of congestion, we 
categorize a frame into one of 16 different categories. The 
categories are defined as a combination of (1) the four 
possible data rates: 1, 2, 5.5, and 11 Mbps, and (2) the 
four different frame size classes: small, medium, large and 
extra-large. The frames are split into the four size classes 
so that the effect of congestion on different sized frames 
can be derived separately. The four size classes are defined 
as follows: 


Small (S): frame sizes between 1-400 bytes 

Medium (M): frame sizes between 401-800 bytes 
Large (L): frame sizes between 801—1200 bytes 
Extra-large (XL): frame sizes greater than 1200 bytes 


The behavior of the small size class is representative of 
short control frames and data frames generated by voice 
and audio applications. The medium, large, and extra-large 
size class represents the frames generated by file transfer 
applications, SSH, HTTP, and multimedia video applica- 
tions. 


6.1 RTS-—CTS Mechanism 


The RTS—CTS mechanism helps reduce frame collisions 
due to hidden terminals. However, the use of the mecha- 
nism is optional. In our data sets we observe that only a 
small fraction of data frames utilized the RTS—CTS frames 
to access the channel for transmission. Figure 7 shows that 
as channel utilization increased, the number of RTS frames 
increased. Specifically, in the moderate congestion range 
between 80% and 84% utilization, the average number of 
RTS frames transmitted per second shows an increase from 
5 to 8. This is because, as utilization increases, a greater 
number of collisions results in a greater number of RTS 
frames required to access the medium. At the same time, 
the number of CTS frames does not increase at the same 
rate because of the failure to receive the RTS frames. 

At high congestion levels, the number of RTS frames 
decreases rapidly because congestion in the medium limits 
channel access opportunities for their transmission. The 
number of CTS frames also decreases at high congestion 
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Figure 7: Average number of RTS and CTS frames 
transmitted per second on the wireless channel versus the 
channel utilization. 


levels because receivers experience a similar limitation for 
channel access. 

When a limited number of devices use the RTS—CTS 
mechanism, fair channel access for the devices that use the 
mechanism is also limited. That is because, the devices that 
utilize the mechanism to transmit DATA frames rely on the 
successful delivery of the RTS and CTS frames preceding 
the DATA frame. On the other hand, devices that do not 
utilize the mechanism solely rely on the successful deliv- 
ery of the DATA frame. During congestion, this problem is 
more pronounced because the probability of the delivery of 
frames decreases due to collisions. Thus, our observations 
suggest that the use of the RTS—CTS mechanism is deemed 
to be unfair in congested networks in which only a small set 
of users depend on the mechanism. 


6.2 Channel Busy-Time 


Channel busy-time is defined as the fraction of the one sec- 
ond interval during which the channel is either occupied 
by the transmission of frame bytes or IEEE 802.11b stan- 
dard specified delays between frame transmissions. In this 
section, we evaluate the effect of different levels of conges- 
tion on the channel busy-time measure for the four different 
data rates. In Section 5 we observed that, during high con- 
gestion, the network throughput and goodput decrease as 
channel utilization increases. The drop in throughput and 
goodput can be attributed to the large number of low data 
rate frames transmitted on the channel. This observation 
can be better understood by using the trends illustrated in 
Figure 8. 

Figure 8 shows the fraction of a one second interval oc- 
cupied by 1, 2, 5.5, and 11 Mbps frames at each channel 
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Figure 8: Channel busy-time share of each of the four data 
rates versus the channel utilization. 
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Figure 9: Average number of bytes transmitted per second 
at each of the four data rates versus the channel utilization. 


utilization level. Figure 9 shows the total number of bytes 
transmitted on the channel per second at each channel uti- 
lization level. The figures suggests that the average fraction 
of a one second period occupied by the 1 Mbps frames is 
much greater than the time occupied by the frames trans- 
mitted at 11 Mbps, even though the number of bytes trans- 
mitted at 11 Mbps is significantly greater than the number 
of bytes transmitted at 1 Mbps at almost all levels of chan- 
nel utilization. Moreover, during high congestion, the aver- 
age fraction of one second occupied by | Mbps frames in- 
creases from 0.43 seconds to 0.54 seconds. As the fraction 
occupied by the transmission of 1 Mbps frames increases, 
the throughput and goodput of the network decrease. This 
confirms our hypothesis that the drop in the throughput and 
goodput during high congestion is because of the larger 
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Figure 10: Average number of small data frames 
transmitted per second on the wireless channel versus the 
channel utilization. 


fraction of time occupied by slower 1 Mbps frames in the 
network. 


6.3. Frame Transmissions 


In this section we provide statistics on the number of data 
frames transmitted on the channel at the four data rates (1, 
2, 5.5, and 11 Mbps) and for each frame size class (S, M, L, 
and XL). The naming convention for the type of frames fol- 
lows a size-rate format. For instance, an S frame transmit- 
ted at 11 Mbps is named S-// and an XL frame transmitted 
at | Mbps is named XL-/. 

Figure 10 shows the average number of frames of size 
S transmitted per second on the channel at each channel 
utilization. Each point on the graph is an average over 
our entire data set, including both the day and the plenary 
session. The number of frames transmitted per second in- 
cludes both the frames sent at the first attempt and retrans- 
mitted frames. We observe that as utilization increases, the 
number of transmitted S-1, S-2, S-5.5, and S-11 frames in- 
creases. However, the number of S-11 frames is signifi- 
cantly larger than the number of frames sent at the other 
data rates. Cantieni et al. present analytical results that 
suggest that when an IEEE 802.1 1b wireless network expe- 
riences a state of congestion or throughput saturation, the 
smaller sized frames sent at the highest rate of 11 Mbps 
have a higher probability of successful transmission [4] that 
frames sent at lower rates. In line with these results, we 
observe a rise in the number of S-11 frames transmitted 
during high congestion. 

Figure 11 shows the average number of XL frames 
transmitted per second on the channel at each utilization 
level. We observe that the number of XL-11 frames is 
greater than the number of frames sent at lower rates. Dur- 
ing congestion, the number of XL-11 frames transmitted 
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Figure 11: Average number of extra-large data frames 


transmitted per second on the wireless channel versus the 
channel utilization. 


per second also increases. This increase can be attributed 
to the increase in the channel access capability of 11 Mbps 
frames. 
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Figure 12: Average number of data frames transmitted per 


second at 1 Mbps data rate on the wireless channel versus 
the channel utilization. 


Figure 12 shows the average number of frames transmit- 
ted at 1 Mbps per second at each channel utilization level. 
The figure shows that there were a greater number of S- 
1 frames in the data set compared to the number of XL-1 
frames transmitted per second. During high congestion we 
observe that the number of S-1 and XL-1 frames showed 
an increase. The increase can be attributed to the multi- 
rate adaptation algorithms that decrease the sending rate 
for frame retransmissions. 
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Figure 13: Average number of data frames transmitted per 
second at 11 Mbps data rate on the wireless channel versus 
the channel utilization. 


Figure 13 shows the average number of frames transmit- 
ted at 11 Mbps per second at each channel utilization level. 
The figure indicates that a large number of data frames are 
transmitted at the highest data rate. However, during high 
congestion the number of S-11 and XL-11 frames transmit- 
ted per second increases as channel utilization increases. 
This increase can be attributed to the increase in the num- 
ber of retransmissions during high congestion. 


6.4 Frame Reception 


In this section we evaluate the number of successfully ac- 
knowledged data frames that were acknowledged at their 
first attempt of transmission. The evaluation of frame re- 
ception includes statistics for S-1, XL-1, S-11 and XL-11 
frames. We believe that the evaluation of the behavior of 
this set of frames is representative of the whole set of re- 
sults. 

A successfully acknowledged data frame is defined as a 
data frame for which the source receives an acknowledg- 
ment frame from the receiving station within an SIFS time 
delay. In our data set, we identify acknowledged frames as 
data frames that are immediately followed by an acknowl- 
edgment from the receiving station. Other cases include: 
(1) when the receiving station does not send an acknowIl- 
edgment because it failed to receive the data frame suc- 
cessfully, (2) the receiving station sends an acknowledg- 
ment but the sniffer failed to capture the frame due to ei- 
ther bit errors or the hidden terminal problem, or (3) when 
the acknowledgment frame from the receiving station was 
not encountered immediately following the data frame sent 
by the sending station; the frame is considered to be not 
acknowledged or dropped. 
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Figure 14: Average number of data frames successfully 
acknowledged per second at their first attempt of 
transmission versus the channel utilization. 


Figure 14 shows the average number of data frames per 
second that were acknowledged at their first attempt at 
transmission for different channel utilization levels. The 
figure shows that during moderate congestion, there is an 
increase in the number of 11 Mbps frames acknowledged 
per second. But, at utilization levels specifically between 
80% and 84%, the number of 11 Mbps frames acknowIl- 
edged per second decreases due to contention in the net- 
work. However, during high congestion, the number of 11 
Mbps frames that are successfully acknowledged increases. 
The increase can be attributed to the higher probability of 
the faster 11 Mbps frames being received as the number of 
slow 1 Mbps frames transmitted in the network increases. 

Thus, our conclusion from this observation is that the 
reduced sending rate causes a decrease in the throughput 
achieved during congestion due to larger CBTs of 1 Mbps 
frames. Also, 11 Mbps frames have a higher probability of 
reception during high congestion. 


6.5 Acceptance Delay 


The Acceptance Delay for a data frame is the time taken for 
a data frame to be acknowledged, independent of the num- 
ber of attempts to transmit. In other words, it is the time 
computed between the transmission of a data frame and 
the time when the acknowledgment was recorded. Evalua- 
tion of the acceptance delay is significant because it gives 
us an opportunity to observe the average time taken for a 
data frame to be delivered and acknowledged at increas- 
ing channel utilization levels. Our hypothesis is that the 
acceptance delay information at different channel utiliza- 
tion levels can be used to make intelligent decisions about 
choosing data send-rates. 
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Figure 15: Acceptance delay (in seconds) for data frames 
successfully acknowledged per second versus the channel 
utilization. 


Figure 15 shows the acceptance delays computed for S- 
1, S-11, XL-1, and XL-11 frames that were successfully 
acknowledged during the day and the plenary sessions. We 
observe a noticeable rise in the acceptance delays as utiliza- 
tion levels increase. However, the acceptance delay values 
for S-1 and XL-1 frames are significantly greater than the 
acceptance delays for S-11 and XL-11 frames. The figure 
also shows that the acceptance delays for S-1 frames are 
greater than the acceptance delays for XL-11 frames. This 
observation indicates that the performance of frames that 
are transmitted at 11 Mbps is better than the performance 
of frames sent at 1 Mbps, independent of the size of the 
frames. Additionally, the figure shows that acceptance de- 
lays for XL-1 frames are greater than the acceptance delays 
for S-1 frames. On the other hand, S-11 and XL-11 frames 
exhibit very similar acceptance delay curves. Therefore, 
we conclude that the size of a frames transmitted at 1 Mbps 
has a significant effect on the acceptance delays. 

In summary, we hypothesize that for better upper layer 
protocol performance and to maintain overall network 
throughput, transmitting data frames at higher rates is bet- 
ter than transmitting frames at lower rates. 


7 Conclusions 


The analysis of heavily congested wireless networks is cru- 
cial for the robust operation of such networks. To this end, 
this paper has presented an analysis of a large-scale IEEE 
802.11b wireless network deployed at the Internet Engi- 
neering Task Force meeting in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Specifically, we have investigated the effect of congestion 
on network throughput and goodput, channel busy-time, 
the RTS—CTS mechanism, frame transmission and recep- 
tion, and acceptance delay. However, we believe that the 


data sets that we collected through vicinity sniffing tech- 
niques can be further analyzed to further broaden our scope 
of understanding. 

Observations made in this paper suggest that the use 
of lower data rates to transmit frames in the network sig- 
nificantly decreases the network throughput and goodput. 
Therefore, the use of low data rates between two nodes 
should only be used to alleviate frame losses occurring due 
to bit errors, low signal-to-noise (SNR) ratio of received 
frames, or the transmission of frames to greater distances. 
During congestion, higher data rates should be used. How- 
ever, the multirate adaptation scheme implemented in com- 
modity radios does not distinguish between frame losses 
that occur due to any of these causes. Consequently, the 
response of multirate adaptation schemes to frames losses 
often results in the poor choice of transmission rates in 
heavily congested environments. As a result, overall net- 
work performance is adversely impacted. Alternate multi- 
rate adaptation schemes [9, 18] that determine an optimal 
packet transmission rate based on SNR may offer some re- 
lief. As another strategy to utilize high data rates, clients 
may choose to dynamically increase or decrease the trans- 
mit power of the radio such that data frames can be consis- 
tently and reliably transmitted at high data rates. 

Another observation made in the paper is the failure of 
the RTS—CTS mechanism to provide fair channel access to 
the few nodes using the mechanism. Therefore, during high 
congestion, the use of the mechanism should be avoided. 
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Abstract 


The performance experienced by wireless clients in IEEE 
802.11 wireless networks heavily depends on the clients’ 
ability to identify the Access Point (AP) that will offer the 
best service. The current AP affiliation mechanism imple- 
mented in most wireless clients is based on signal strength 
measurements received by the client from all the APs in its 
neighborhood. The client then affiliates with the AP from 
which it receives the strongest signal. It is well-known that 
such an algorithm can lead to sub-optimal performance, 
due to its ignorance of the load at different APs. 

In this work, we consider the problem of AP selection. 
We identify potential bandwidth as the metric based on 
which hosts should make affiliation decisions, and define it 
as the (MAC-layer) bandwidth that the client is likely to re- 
ceive after affiliating with a particular AP. We further limit 
ourselves to the use of passive measurements that do not 
require an end-host to affiliate with the AP, thus allowing 
the end-host to simultaneously evaluate the potential band- 
width to multiple APs in range. This can also facilitate 
more informed roaming decisions. We propose a method- 
ology for the estimation of potential upstream and down- 
stream bandwidth between a client and an AP based on 
measurements of delay incurred by 802.11 Beacon frames 
from the AP. Preliminary experiments conducted in a con- 
trolled environment demonstrate that the proposed method- 
ology looks promising, yielding fairly accurate results un- 
der varying conditions. 


1 Introduction 


There has been an enormous growth in the adoption of 
IEEE 802.11 wireless networks in the last few years. The 
ease of installation and the low infrastructure cost of 802.11 
networks makes them ideal for network access in offices, 
malls, airports, cafes, hotels and so on. The widespread de- 
ployment of IEEE 802.11 networks means that a wireless 
client is often in the vicinity of multiple APs with which to 
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affiliate. The selection of the AP that the client decides to 
affiliate with needs to be done carefully since it will dictate 
the client’s eventual performance. 

The conventional approach to access point selection is 
based on received signal strength measurements from the 
access points within range. However, it has been pointed 
out in several papers [1, 2, 4] that affiliation based on signal 
strength can lead to very bad performance for the end-host, 
since the signal-strength metric does not convey informa- 
tion regarding other attributes that affect end-host perfor- 
mance, such as the AP load and the amount of contention 
on the wireless medium. 

In this paper, we describe how an end-host can take the 
aforementioned attributes into account while choosing an 
access point to affiliate with. We identify a metric that can 
capture the bandwidth that an end-host is likely to receive if 
it were to affiliate with a given access point, which we call 
potential bandwidth. The MAC-layer bandwidth offered by 
different wireless networks in the vicinity of the wireless 
client is a desirable metric as it takes into account the AP 
load, the contention on the wireless medium, as well as the 
signal strength. 

In designing an affiliation algorithm based on poten- 
tial bandwidth estimation, several constraints must be 
taken into consideration. The algorithm needs to be non- 
intrusive, i.e. it should not introduce additional overhead 
to the APs or their affiliated users. The algorithm should 
not require any changes at the AP side, if possible. More 
importantly, such an algorithm should be able to estimate 
potential bandwidth without previous affiliation with the 
several APs within range. Such a constraint minimizes the 
amount of time a client spends in the evaluation of the sev- 
eral choices it may have (since it does not associate and 
dis-associate with the different APs), while allowing for 
the continuous evaluation of AP performance even when an 
affiliation has taken place!. The latter implies that a wire- 


'Notice that in the case of the initial affiliation the client will be able 
to identify the AP that offers the highest potential bandwidth on any fre- 
quency. In the case of roaming, the client will be able to quantify potential 
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less client implementing the proposed functionality will be 
able to make more informed and efficient roaming deci- 
sions, continuously quantifying the performance of all APs 
in range. 

In this paper, we propose a methodology for the estima- 
tion of potential bandwidth between a given AP and an end- 
host that fulfills the aforementioned requirements. The pro- 
posed methodology does not require the end-host to change 
its current affiliation and introduces very little overhead. 
Unlike [1, 2], the affiliation algorithm proposed in this pa- 
per is end-host initiated and therefore, does not necessitate 
changes at the AP. 

In a nutshell, our approach to potential bandwidth es- 
timation relies on passive measurements of the timings of 
beacon frames sent out by an AP. Beacon frames are broad- 
cast by APs periodically, and are used by APs to announce 
their identity as well as for the synchronization of the entire 
network. The delay between the time when a beacon frame 
is scheduled for transmission and its eventual transmission 
captures the load of the AP and the contention inside the 
network, conditions that the client would face if affiliated 
with that AP. The corresponding delay of data frames pro- 
vides an estimate for the bandwidth a client will receive 
from the AP downstream. Upstream potential bandwidth 
estimation relies on frames sent by the client to the AP in 
the unaffiliated state and is based on a similar methodology 
that quantifies the respective delays. 

Our technique can be used as part of an AP selection 
mechanism or for the evaluation of a wireless network’s 
health. We evaluate its accuracy using controlled exper- 
iments in a low-noise environment. Preliminary experi- 
ments indicate that our approach yields fairly accurate es- 
timates of the actual bandwidth from the AP to end-host, 
indicating that our approach looks promising. 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows. In the 
next section, we describe related work. In Section 3, we 
describe our potential bandwidth estimation scheme. We 
discuss experimental results in Section 4. Finally, we con- 
clude and describe in detail future directions in Section 5. 


2 Related Work 


The conventional AP selection mechanism, based on sig- 
nal strength measurements, has been shown to lead to poor 
user experience [1, 2, 7] and highly unbalanced load dis- 
tribution among APs [4]. Due to these shortcomings there 
have been several alternative proposals which typically fall 
in one of three categories: (i) AP-assisted [3, 7, 1], (ii) 
centralized [2], and (iii) active [8] solutions. In this work 
we take a step back and look at the fundamental require- 
ments of the AP selection problem. Based on the identified 
requirements, we propose a technique that does not require 


bandwidth only for the APs residing in the same frequency. 


the assistance of the AP, does not require previous affilia- 
tion of the client with an AP, and is initiated by the client 
without the need for central coordination. Such properties 
allow for the continuous evaluation of the “quality” of all 
APs within range that could also facilitate better roaming 
decisions. 

Our work targets the estimation of the potential band- 
width and not the available bandwidth as in [5], which is 
defined as the maximum rate at which a host can send its 
data without lowering the sending rates of other already af- 
filiated hosts. In this work, we are not interested in the 
bandwidth available to a client before affiliation, but the 
MAC-layer bandwidth the client will receive after it affil- 
iates with the AP. In addition, we do not aim to estimate 
the layer-3 throughput that a client would receive once af- 
filiated with an AP, since such an estimation would require 
knowledge of the client’s workload and its path through 
the wired network. The metric of potential bandwidth can 
characterize the wireless part of the client’s connections. In 
future work, we intend to look into passive measurement 
techniques that could allow us to extend our estimates to 
account for the wired part of the network, say by passively 
observing the performance currently experienced by other 
users in the same wireless network. 

The closest recent work to ours is [6], where the authors 
propose a methodology for passive bandwidth estimation 
between two communicating wireless stations. However, 
their method does not provide an estimate of the potential 
bandwidth that an end-host is likely to receive on a wireless 
link with another host (when one of the hosts is not part of 
the network yet). 


3 Potential Bandwidth Estimation 


In this section, we describe how an end-host can estimate 
both the potential upstream and downstream bandwidth be- 
tween the AP and itself. The final affiliation decision made 
by the end-host is going to be some function of the up- 
stream and downstream bandwidth and is likely to depend 
on the user’s requirements. For the remainder of this work, 
we assume that the client has credentials to associate with 
any AP within range and selects the AP offering the high- 
est bandwidth in the direction the client will use for its data 
transfer. We begin by providing a brief background of the 
TEEE 802.11 MAC protocol for data transmission. 


3.1 Background 


The protocol for data transmission is the same regardless 
of whether the transmitter is an AP or an affiliated host. 
Each node (including the AP) that has data to transmit in an 
IEEE 802.11 network first senses the channel for a duration 
equal to DIF'S (Distributed Inter-Frame Sequence). If the 
node determines the channel to be idle for this duration, 
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then the node enters a back-off stage, in which it delays 
its transmission by a random number of time slots (each 
slot of duration SLOT) chosen from the interval [0, CW], 
where CW is called the contention window size. If the 
channel is still idle at the end of the back-off stage, then 
the node transmits a Request-to-Send (RT'S) frame to the 
intended receiver. On receiving the RT'S frame, the re- 
ceiver responds back with a Clear-to-Send (CTS) frame 
to the sender after a delay equal to Short Inter-Frame Se- 
quence (SJF'S). Nodes, other than the sender or the re- 
ceiver, that hear either the RT'S’ or the C'T’S frame delay 
their transmissions until after the end of the data transmis- 
sion between the sender and the receiver, as specified in 
the duration field of the RT'S and C'T’S frames. Upon re- 
ceiving the C'T’S frame, the sender waits for a duration of 
SIF‘S and sends its data frame. Finally, the receiver re- 
sponds back with an ACK frame to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of DATA frame. The absence of either a CT'S or 
ACK frame causes the sender to timeout and re-transmit 
the RT'S frame or the DATA frame respectively. Many 
implementations also allow nodes to simply turn on or dis- 
able the RT'S/C'T'S handshake. In this case, nodes directly 
transmit their data frames, on determining the channel to be 
idle at the end of the backoff stage. 

We first describe our methodology to estimate the down- 
stream bandwidth from an AP to an end-host in the ab- 
sence of RT'S/CT'S handshake and then describe how 
the RTS/CTS handshake mechanism can be accommo- 
dated into the estimation scheme. We also discuss how an 
end-host can determine its upstream bandwidth to an AP. 
We initially ignore losses and subsequently, describe how 
losses can be accounted for in Section 3.5. 


3.2 Beacon Delays 


In order to estimate the downstream bandwidth from the ac- 
cess point to an end-host, we propose a methodology that 
allows the end-host to estimate the delays of the periodic 
Beacon frames sent from an access point. Figure | illus- 
trates how beacon frame transmissions are handled at an ac- 
cess point. As seen from the figure, an access point sched- 


Beacon Delay (Tg) 


Figure 1: Beacon Transmissions at an Access Point 
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ules a Beacon frame every beacon interval (typically, 102.4 
ms). The time instant at which the access point schedules 
the next beacon message is referred to as the Target Bea- 
con Transmission Time (T BTT). As per the 802.11 stan- 
dard, time zero is defined to be a 7 BT'T. Given the value 
of the beacon interval, the end-host knows the exact time 


instants when beacon messages are scheduled for transmis- 
sion. Once a beacon message is scheduled, it is transmit- 
ted according to the normal frame transmission rules. In 
this paper, we assume that beacon frames are not priori- 
tized over other frames, as implemented in the APs used in 
our experiments. Handling beacon frame prioritization is 
an interesting extension and will be considered in our fu- 
ture work. The time difference between the instant when 
a beacon message transmission begins (as obtained from 
the timestamp field of the Beacon frame) and the TBTT 
yields an estimate of the beacon delay, T’g, which is the 
total time spent by a beacon frame at the access point wait- 
ing for transmission. Since we assume that beacon frames 
are not prioritized over other frames, Tg provides an esti- 
mate of the total queuing delay plus the contention delay 
that will be experienced by a data frame transmitted by the 
AP. Note that beacon delays are computed solely based on 
timestamps provided by the access point and thus, synchro- 
nization issues do not arise. 

We now proceed to describe how we can use observed 
beacon delays to estimate the downstream bandwidth from 
an AP to a mobile host. 








T total delay incurred by a data frame from 
an AP 
Tp delay incurred between the instant 


when a data frame is scheduled for 
transmission to the instant that the frame 
is received at the receiver 








Ta delay of the ACK frame from the 
receiver to the sender 
TB total contention delay experienced by a 


data frame from the AP 

size of the data, RTS, CTS frame 
respectively 

R data rate at which the sender transmits the 
data frame 

Rb basic rate at which control frames are 
transmitted 

B potential bandwidth from the AP to the 
end-host 





DATA, RTS,CTS 























Table 1: Notations for the computation of downstream 
bandwidth 


3.3. Downstream Bandwidth estimation in 
the absence of RTS/CTS 


The total delay incurred by a data frame from an AP in 
the absence of RT'S/CT'S handshake is given by: the con- 
tention and transmission delay of the data frame plus the 
respective AC'K delay. 


T=Ty+Th (1) 


Tp in turn can be estimated from the beacon delay Tp, 
estimated as in Section 3.2, and the transmission delay of 
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the frame’, and is given by: 


DATA 


Tp =Tp+ R 





(2) 


Upon receiving the data frame, the receiver sends an 
ACK frame after a delay of SIF'S. ACK frames are fixed 
in length and are typically sent at the same rate as the data 
frame. Hence, knowing the sender rate, T’4 can be easily 
determined as: 


ACK 
T, = SIFS + a (3) 


The potential bandwidth B from the AP to the end-host 
is then given by: 
_ DATA 


B 
Ee 





(4) 


3.4 Downstream Bandwidth estimation in 
presence of RTS/CTS 


With the RT.S/CT'S handshake, each data frame transmis- 
sion incurs a total delay (T') given by Eq. (5), the sum of 
delays incurred by the RT'S, CTS, data and AC'K frames 
respectively. 


T=Tr+7To+7Tp+T. (5) 


Since the frame transmission rules for an RT'S and beacon 
frames are the same, the delay incurred by an RT'S frame 
can be estimated using Eq. (6), as the sum of T’p and trans- 
mission delay (all MAC control frames are transmitted at 
the base rate). 

RTS 


p= 
R Bt R, 





(6) 


Upon receiving a RT'S frame, a receiver waits a duration 
of time equal to SIF'S and transmits a C'T'S frame, again 
at the base rate Rp. The CTS frame is transmitted at the 
base rate Ry and its delay is given by: 


p 
To = SIFS + oi (7) 
Ro 


The delay incurred by the data frame is given by: 


Tp =SIFS+ 





DATA 
8 
R (8) 
Lastly, the computation of 7’, remains the same across both 
schemes and is given by Eq. (3). The potential bandwidth 
B is then obtained using Eq. (4). 


2If the AP has multi-rate support, then the current sending rate R of 
the AP can easily be inferred from the duration fields in the data frames 
transmitted by the AP. 


3.5 Loss Probability Estimation 


So far, the potential bandwidth estimation methodology as- 
sumed no packet losses. Losses occur due to collisions 
when multiple wireless stations transmit simultaneously 
and also due to environmental effects such as multipath, 
fading etc. Packet losses reduce the bandwidth between 
communicating stations, since they cause nodes to double 
their contention window and thereby, backoff for longer du- 
rations before retransmitting their data. 


Thus, in order to estimate the potential downstream 
bandwidth from a given AP, an end-host needs to estimate 
the loss rate on the wireless link from the AP to itself. We 
propose that nodes infer frame losses, by exploiting the 12- 
bit sequence number field present in the 802.11 data and 
management frames. An end-host passively monitors all 
frames transmitted by the AP for a certain duration. The 
end-host can then infer data frame losses based on gaps in 
sequence numbers during the monitoring period. It is pos- 
sible that the monitoring node may hear a data frame from 
an AP that is a retransmission of an earlier frame, which it 
did not hear. In this case, the monitoring node can detect 
retransmissions by looking at the Retry bit in the Frame 
Control field of the received frame. If this bit is set, it indi- 
cates that the frame is a retransmission of an earlier frame. 
Since the Retry bit does not indicate the number of retrans- 
missions of a frame, we make a simplifying assumption 
that the probability of more than two successive retrans- 
missions of a frame between an AP and a host affiliated to 
that AP is negligible. 


The above described method of inferring loss rate, is use- 
ful both in the presence of RT'S/CTS and in its absence. 
In the presence of RT'S/CT'S, the probability of an RT'S 
frame loss differs from the probability of a data frame loss, 
since an RT'S frame is transmitted at the base rate. An 
RTS frame loss can be inferred by a monitoring end-host, 
if the monitoring host overhears a data frame transmission 
from an AP to an end-host, but does not hear the RT'S 
frame transmission from the AP to the end-host preceding 
the data transmission. Just as in the case of a data frame, an 
RTS frame retransmission can be detected from the Retry 
bit in the Frame Control field of the frame. Data frame 
losses can be detected from the missing sequence numbers 
over the monitoring period. 

The estimated loss probability can be used to calculate 
the expected delays incurred by the RT'S frames and data 
frames transmitted by an AP. For simplicity, we assume that 
CTS and AC'K frames from the end-host to the AP are 
transmitted loss-free. This may be a reasonable assump- 
tion since CT’S and ACK frames are very short. Further- 
more, C'T'S frames are transmitted at the base rate and the 
ACK frames are transmitted collision-free. This assump- 
tion means that CTS and ACK frames always incur fixed 
delays. Losses then only impact the RT'S and data frames 
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in our model. The estimated loss probability can easily be 
incorporated to obtain the expected back-off delay and the 
corresponding frame delay, using the analysis shown in [6]. 

When there are no affiliated hosts, a monitoring node 
does not overhear any transmissions except the beacon 
frames transmitted by an AP. Absence of a beacon frame 
in a beacon interval indicates that the beacon frame was 
lost. A monitoring host can estimate the loss probability of 
data frames to be the loss probability of the beacon frames. 
The RT'S frames are transmitted at the base rate and can be 
assumed to be transmitted loss-free, especially given that 
there is no contention for the medium and that the proba- 
bility of a collision is zero. 


3.6 Upstream Bandwidth Estimation 


Our proposed approach to estimating the upstream band- 
width requires that the end-host sends data frames to an 
access point in the unaffiliated state and records the time 
elapsed between the instant when a frame is scheduled for 
transmission and the time when the end-host receives an 
ACK message. It is interesting to note that the IEEE 
802.11 standard allows a station in an unassociated state 
to send data frames to an access point. By sending sev- 
eral such frames and measuring the delays incurred by the 
frames, an end-host gets an estimate of the expected delay 
of a data frame. The potential upstream bandwidth can then 
be estimated using Eq. (4). 

The implementation of the upstream bandwidth estima- 
tion scheme requires modifications to the wireless driver to 
allow a station to send frames in the unaffiliated state and 
is currently being investigated. 


4 Experimental Results 


In this section, we describe results from controlled exper- 
iments of our downstream bandwidth estimation scheme. 
All our experiments were conducted in an anechoic cham- 
ber that is designed to provide a very low noise environ- 
ment, suitable for controlled experimentation. We config- 
ured a linux box with a Netgear MA 311 wireless PCI card 
to function as an access point running the hostap driver. 
The RTS/CT'S handshake was disabled and the card was 
operated at a fixed rate of 11 Mbps. 


4.1 Beacon delays in contention-free envi- 
ronments 


In a contention-free environment and when the AP has no 
load, the mean beacon delay can be expressed as: Mean 
Beacon Delay = DIF'S + E[CWnin| x SLOT + PLCP, 
where DIF'S is the duration for which an AP senses the 
channel before transmitting a beacon frame; E[CWiin| Xx 
SLOT is the back-off delay once the AP has sensed the 


channel to be idle for a duration DIF'S; and PLCP is 
the Physical Layer Convergence Protocol overhead asso- 
ciated with every transmitted frame. The IEEE 802.11b 
standard specifies the various parameter values as fol- 
lows: DIF'S = 50us, SLOT = 20us, CWmin = 31, 
PLCP = 192s. From these values, we obtain the mean 
beacon delay to be 552 ys. 


Channel 11, Mean delay = 547 us 
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Figure 2: Beacon Delays when the AP has no load 


We conduct a number of experiments to estimate the bea- 
con delays using the methodology described in Section 3. 
Figure 2 shows that the mean estimated beacon delay value 
is 547s, which is close to the expected value of 552s. 
We next perform experiments to determine whether the 
bandwidth estimated through the beacon delay measure- 
ments closely approximates the actual bandwidth obtained 
by the end-host upon affiliation with the AP. 


4.2 Bandwidth Estimation 


In a collision-free environment, we know from Section 4.1 
that the mean beacon delay is 552 ws. Fora packet of size L 
bytes and data rate Ff, the potential downstream bandwidth 
is then given by (Eq. 4): 


i 
552+ Sh +7. 


where T'4 = 213s. For instance, when L = 640 and 
FR =11 Mbps, the potential downstream bandwidth yields 
an estimate B = 4.16 Mbps. 

We performed a simple experiment to verify whether 
the actual bandwidth observed on the downlink from AP 
to an end-host compares with the estimated value obtained 
above. A UDP session is initiated from the AP to an affili- 
ated end-host. The duration of the transfer was 200 seconds 
and the AP was constantly backlogged. The actual band- 
width B,, from the AP to the end-host for the duration of 
the transfer was measured to be 4.3 Mbps, which closely 
agrees with the estimate B obtained above. 

In a second experiment, we place one AP and two wire- 
less hosts H1 and 72 in the anechoic chamber. Host (71 is 
affiliated to the AP. A UDP session is initiated from the AP 
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Figure 3: Beacon Delays when the AP is loaded 


to the host H1. The UDP session consists of CBR traffic 
generated at the rate of 100 packets/second, each packet of 
size 576 bytes (640 bytes including the headers). Another 
host H2 is configured in “monitor” mode and records the 
delays observed for the beacon frames (beacons numbered 
300 and higher in Figure 3). The monitoring host H2 esti- 
mates the mean beacon delay from the AP over the duration 
of the UDP transfer to be 687s. Using our bandwidth esti- 
mation methodology, 2 estimates the potential bandwidth 
from the AP to itself to be B =3.74 Mbps. We then affiliate 
{2 with the AP and initiate another UDP session between 
the AP and host H2, simultaneously with the UDP session 
between the AP and H1. The AP is always backlogged 
with packets for H2. The actual bandwidth B,,, from the 
AP to H2 is measured to be 4.06 Mbps, which agrees with 
the potential bandwidth estimate of 3.74 Mbps, obtained by 
#72 prior to affiliation with the AP. Thus, the experimental 
results suggest that our approach is promising. 


5 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper, we argued for potential bandwidth between 
AP and end-host as an important metric in the process of 
AP selection. We described a methodology for estimat- 
ing the potential bandwidth based on delays experienced by 
beacon frames from an AP. We also presented results from 
experiments conducted in a low-noise environment, which 
showed that the proposed approach yields fairly accurate 
estimates of the bandwidth. 

The described work is in progress and is currently look- 
ing at the following issues: - In this paper, we showed re- 
sults from experiments in a noise-free environment. We 
plan to evaluate our bandwidth estimation scheme in the 
presence of noise, using controlled experiments. - The is- 
sue of how frequently should nodes estimate bandwidth to 
various APs in range and the duration over which estima- 
tions need to be carried out is currently under investiga- 
tion. - We evaluate our bandwidth estimation with Net- 
gear MA 311 Wireless cards that use the DCF (Distributed 
Co-ordination Function) mode of operation. Extending our 
scheme to be able to estimate the bandwidth between PCF- 
based (Point Co-ordination Function) APs and end-hosts is 


another interesting future question. - In the Netgear 311 
wireless cards, the beacon frames were transmitted with 
the same priority as the data frames. We wish to consider 
the case, when beacons are prioritized over other frames. 
- Finally, our estimation depends on the assumption that 
time zero at the AP is the time instant when the first bea- 
con frame is scheduled for transmission, as specified in the 
TEEE 802.11 standard. While we observed this is very 
likely the case with the Netgear cards we experimented 
with,different vendors can be expected to implement bea- 
coning differently. Inferring TBTTs by observing inter- 
beacon times remains a topic for further investigation. 
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Eliminating handoff latencies in 802.11 WLANs using Multiple Radios: 
Applications, Experience, and Evaluation 
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Abstract 


Deployment of Voice-over IP (VoIP) and other real-time 
streaming applications has been somewhat limited in wire- 
less LANs today, partially because of the high handoff la- 
tencies experienced by mobile users. Our goal in this work 
is to eliminate handoff latency by exploiting the potential 
of multiple radios in WLAN devices. Our proposed ap- 
proach, called MultiScan, is implemented entirely on the 
client-side, and, unlike prior work, MultiScan requires nei- 
ther changing the Access Points (APs), nor having knowl- 
edge of wireless network topology. MultiScan nodes rely 
on using their (potentially idle) second wireless interface to 
opportunistically scan and pre-associate with alternate APs 
and eventually seamlessly handoff ongoing connections. In 
this paper we describe our implementation of MultiScan, 
present detailed evaluations of its effect on handoff latency 
and evaluate performance gains for MultiScan-enhanced 
wireless clients running Skype, a popular commercial VoIP 
application. 


1 Introduction 


IEEE 802.11 [1] based wireless LAN (WLAN) technolo- 
gies have been experiencing an unprecedented growth in 
the recent years fueled partly by decreasing costs and in- 
creasing data rates available through them. From the users’ 
perspective, the key advantage of such networks is unteth- 
ered access: users can freely move within their area of cov- 
erage and stay connected. 

In 802.11 WLANs clients connect to the Internet via Ac- 
cess Points (APs). Due to design choices and requirements 
of the 802.11 standard, the communication range of 802.11 
devices is rather limited, and it is not uncommon for an 
AP to have an effective communication range of less than 
60 meters indoors. Consequently, WLAN coverage over a 
large geographic area is provided using multiple APs, and 
a wireless client moving through such area is likely to pass 
from the coverage area of one AP to that of another. In or- 
der to maintain continuous connectivity, the mobile client 
has to switch between APs in a process known as a handoff. 
For mobile clients handoffs can occur very often because of 
the short range of APs. 
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The 802.11 standard does not completely specify the 
handoff procedure. Depending on the hardware and the 
vendor, it may take between 60 ms and 400 ms (about 260 
ms on average) to complete a handoff, and in some cases 
a node may experience a connectivity gap of up to a sec- 
ond [7, 11]. Such high handoff latencies are adequate for 
discrete mobility scenarios where a client (typically a lap- 
top user) uses the network while stationary, then moves 
to a different location but does not use the network dur- 
ing the move, and resumes network usage when stationary 
again. However, such handoff performance is highly in- 
adequate for continuous mobility scenarios, where a client 
needs to use the network while mobile through a sequence 
of handoffs. Continuous mobility scenarios are of great sig- 
nificance in real-time latency-sensitive applications, e.g., 
Voice-over-IP (VoIP) and other synchronous multimedia 
applications. Poor handoff performance is one of the major 
hindrances to deployment of VoIP applications in WLANs. 

The goal of this paper is to address the need for seamless 
mobility in WLANs, thereby meeting the needs of VoIP 
and other latency-sensitive applications. We propose a so- 
lution called MultiScan that uses two 802.11 network in- 
terfaces on the same device (e.g. an 802.1 1-based wireless 
phone or a PDA). Our experimental results demonstrate 
that MultiScan is capable of completely eliminating hand- 
off latencies, and to our knowledge, it is the only existing 
practical approach that can eliminate handoff latency. 


Why do we need two radios? 


We believe that a two-radio interface solution is both prac- 
tical and feasible, and is the only mechanism that can elim- 
inate handoff latencies in WLANs. While two physically 
separate radio interfaces in a single device may seem im- 
practical (especially in a small form factor), it turns out 
that multiple commercial vendors are coming out with 
multi-band chipsets that allow communication on two or 
more channels, e.g., EN-3001 intelligent wideband WLAN 
chipset for 802.11 networks (see http://www.engim.com/). 
Hence, we believe that approaches to handoffs that are 
based on using two radio interfaces are both practical and 
timely, and can jumpstart the process of efficient deploy- 
ment of VoIP applications in WLANs. 

Minimization of handoff latency for single-radio WLAN 
clients has been examined in prior research, e.g., Neighbor 
Graphs [3] and SyncScan [2]. In the Neighbor Graphs ap- 
proach, extra functionality is implemented at both clients 
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Figure 1: Performance of two radios used simultaneously. 


and APs that is used to infer WLAN topology and reduce 
handoff overhead to around 30-40 ms. In the SyncScan 
approach, all clients and all APs in the network require 
time synchronization. While SyncScan potentially reduces 
the latency of a handoff to a few milliseconds, it requires 
regular suspension of communication for roughly twice the 
amount of time it takes a wireless interface to change chan- 
nel, which, depending on hardware, could exceed 10 ms. 

An important advantage of MultiScan is that it requires 
changes only at the wireless client. In particular, we have 
implemented all the necessary functionality in a (Linux) 
client as a kernel module that controls the handoff process 
and (re)association decisions. The MultiScan module re- 
lies only on the standard Linux kernel API and does not 
depend on device drivers. Therefore, MultiScan is com- 
pletely compatible with any wireless card. Finally, Mul- 
tiScan’s operation takes place only in the link layer and 
hence is transparent to the applications. MultiScan mod- 
ule will be made publically available shortly. 

In this paper we present the design of MultiScan, its pro- 
totype implementation, and demonstrate the usefulness of 
our approach for seamless handoffs in 802.11 WLANs. In 
particular, we evaluate the performance of MultiScan using 
traffic floods and a popular commercial VoIP application 
Skype [15]. 


Exploiting multiple radios 


Wireless nodes with multiple radios have more resources 
at their disposal than their single-radio counterparts. How- 
ever, naive use of these additional resources could signifi- 
cantly hurt performance. This was demonstrated in a work 
by Adya et al. [8] in the context of multi-radio mesh net- 
works, where wireless nodes are equipped with multiple 
radio interfaces and traffic takes multi-hop wireless paths 
through them. A possible use of two radio interfaces is to 
use them simultaneously, i.e., on every wireless hop, each 
node will use its two radios to form two wireless links with 
its neighboring node (also equipped with two radios) oper- 
ating on different channels with data traffic striped across 
the two links. Adya et al. showed that when two such links 


between a pair of nodes are used simultaneously, TCP- 
based applications perform poorly due to re-ordering ef- 
fects, unless the loads of the two links are well balanced. 

In our work we have found that using two radio inter- 
faces simultaneously in a single device, especially those 
with small form factors (such as a PDA or a handset), leads 
to significant loss of performance due to cross-interference 
between the radios. This is true even if the two interfaces 
are operating on different 802.11 wireless channels and oc- 
cur due to the physical proximity of transceiver circuitry of 
these interfaces. We demonstrate this in an experiment (see 
Figure 1) where we equipped a single node with two radio 
interfaces configured to non-interfering channels | and 11. 

We ran two experiments — a two interface case, where 
both interfaces were active, and a single interface case, 
where one of the interfaces was disabled. In each ex- 
periment, the active interface(s) performed a “ping flood”, 
where ICMP Echo Request packets were transmitted about 
every 10 ms. The average ping round-trip time (RTT) 
was around 1.7 ms. In Figure | we plot the tail of the 
RIT distribution, i.e., the round-trip times for packets with 
RIT greater than 5 ms. It is instructive to see that the 
packets in the two-interface simultaneous transfer exper- 
iment experienced higher interference, despite being on 
non-overlapping channels, as illustrated by the significantly 
higher number of pings with high RTTs (154 packets for 
two simultaneous interfaces versus 10 for single interface). 

Based on these observations, the design of MultiScan 
makes use of one radio interface as the primary data trans- 
fer interface, while the other (secondary) interface is used 
to facilitate a fast ‘“make-before-break’ handoff as and when 
necessary, for example, if the performance of the primary 
interface is deteriorating. 

In the rest of this paper we will present design details 
of MultiScan and a detailed evaluation of the multi-radio 
handoff approach, as conducted in our wireless testbed. In 
particular, we will look at how it helps to eliminate handoff 
latencies and thus improve performance for VoIP applica- 
tions like Skype. 


2 Background 


A typical WLAN consists of a number of APs. In order 
to reduce interference, neighboring APs operate on inde- 
pendent (non-interfering) channels. Different 802.11 stan- 
dards have different number of such channels available, for 
example, in the US, IEEE 802.11b operates on 3 such chan- 
nels: 1, 6, 11. A client moving from the coverage area of 
one AP to another in a WLAN needs to change its associ- 
ation accordingly in order to stay connected. The ensuing 
handoff process consists of the following stages: 

1. Scanning: In this stage clients discover available APs 
by observing beacon frames that are periodically broadcast 
by APs. Scanning can be either passive, where a client 
simply waits for beacons, or active, where a client actively 
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Figure 2: Multi-radio handoff scenario in MultiScan. 


solicits beacons. An AP typically operates in one of many 
channels (e.g., 11 channels in 802.11b/g) and therefore a 
scanning client attempts to find APs in each channel. 

2. Authentication: Access to 802.11 networks can be 
restricted by using such mechanisms as WPA. In these 
WLANs clients are required to exchange authentication 
messages with the AP identified for association. 

3. Association: In this stage the client associates with 
the new AP by sending an Association Request and receiv- 
ing an association ID. If Inter Access Point Protocol [12] 
is implemented, the new AP will inform the old AP that 
the client’s association has changed, and obtain frames 
buffered at the old AP that are destined for the client. 

In the scanning stage the interface has to switch between 
channels, and hence cannot be used for communication. 
Prior work has shown that over 90% of the time in the hand- 
off process is spent in the scanning stage [7]. Because of 
this, work in optimizing handoffs has focused on making 
scanning more efficient [7, 2]. In the next section we show 
that such optimizations are not critical (though still useful) 
to network nodes with multiple network interfaces, since 
the second interface can be used to perform all association- 
related tasks with a new AP. 


3 Handoffs in MultiScan 


In the multi-radio scenario, we assume that a node has two 
interfaces: the primary interface and the secondary inter- 
face. Suppose that the primary interface is associated with 
APoia and is used for communication, while the secondary 
interface is available to perform other tasks (see Figure 2). 
Clearly, such multi-radio node will have an advantage since 
it will be able to communicate normally and perform man- 
agement operations simultaneously. 

In a naive approach, the secondary interface could per- 
form the scanning stage (which is the most time consuming 
stage of a handoff), while the primary interface is commu- 
nicating normally with its AP. Once the secondary interface 
determines an AP to which the node needs to connect next, 
the primary interface could start the handoff process skip- 
ping the scanning stage. This optimized handoff can be 
performed in less than 5 ms. Besides the delay due to the 
last two stages of handoff, just switching the card to a dif- 
ferent channel may require as much 20 ms [7], depending 
on chipset, which is significant for real-time applications. 
Although not the best we can do with multiple interfaces, 


this naive approach vastly reduces latency due to handoff 
and is absolutely safe, since from the AP infrastructure’s 
point of view, the node does not do anything unexpected, it 
simply appears as if the node knows which AP to connect 
to without a scan. 

In a more aggressive approach, we can eliminate handoff 
latency if the secondary interface proceeds to associate with 
APnew while the primary interface is transfering data using 
APoia. Once the secondary interface has finished its associ- 
ation process, the roles of the two interfaces are swapped, 
i.e., the secondary interface starts functioning as the pri- 
mary interface and the previously primary interface disso- 
ciates with AP, q and starts operating as the secondary in- 
terface. This is our approach: 

1. Normal operation: Communication is performed us- 
ing the primary interface that is associated to A Pog, while 
the secondary interface is performing other tasks, possibly 
including scanning the channels. 

2. Re-association: If it is determined that it would be 
beneficial to switch to a new AP, the second interface com- 
mences association with the new AP while the primary card 
is still used for data transfer with the old AP. 

3. Interface Switch: As soon as the secondary interface 
is associated with the new AP, all of the node’s outgoing 
traffic is sent via the secondary interface. The primary in- 
terface effectively becomes invisible, but stays up for some 
time to receive packets that may arrive delayed from A Poig 
because of buffering or a slow bridging tables update. 

4. Completion: Primary and secondary interfaces switch 
roles: the formerly secondary interface becomes primary 
and is used for communication, and the formerly primary 
interface is freed to be used for other tasks. 

Clearly, such approach potentially completely eliminates 
handoff latency (i.e. latency due to both the handoff pro- 
cess and switching the wireless interface to a different 
channel). Still, under certain conditions, connectivity dur- 
ing a MiltiScan handoff can be negatively impacted due to 
lost packets (though to a much lesser degree than during 
a single-interface vanilla handoff). Packets queued on the 
primary interface will be lost if AP y¢ learns that the node 
is associated with a different AP and will no longer accept 
node’s packets. This is can happen if the channel of the 
primary interface is much more congested than the channel 
of the secondary interface. 


Address management 


An explicit goal of MultiScan is to require no changes in 
the APs or the wired infrastructure. In order to facilitate 
this goal, we require that both interfaces use the same IP 
and MAC addresses. Standard utilities (e.g., ifconfig) al- 
low clients to set MAC addresses of individual interfaces as 
desired. Therefore, from the point of view of the infrastruc- 
ture, a MultiScan handoff appears as if a single-radio wire- 
less client just re-associated with a different AP (with zero 
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latency). Note that when a handoff occurs, i.e., a secondary 
interface associates with a new AP, that AP automatically 
broadcasts a gratuitous ARP in the LAN announcing the 
new association. This updates cached ARP entries in dif- 
ferent network devices. 


4 Experimental Evaluation 


In our evaluation of MultiScan, we used comput- 
ers running Gentoo Linux 2005.0, equipped with two 
Atheros AR5212-based wireless cards, operating on non- 
overlapping 802.11b channels (one on channel 1, another 
on 11). Antennae were separated so as not to cause inter- 
ference as in Figure 1. Two independent APs were set up 
on one of the hosts (each one using its own wireless in- 
terface). A single computer hosted both APs so that the 
same clock was used for all measurements. Data gathered 
in experiments where each AP ran on a separate computer 
were no different than data presented here. There were no 
802.11 networks in the vicinity of the testbed. 

A MultiScan module installed at the client controlled 
handoffs and interface switchting. MultiScan can trigger a 
handoff in a flexible manner, e.g., when the signal strength 
observed by the primary interface weakens. We performed 
both signal strength based handoffs as well as intention- 
ally triggered handoffs — the latter gave us more control 
and allowed to stress-test the performance of MultiScan. 
tcpdump traces were obtained at both the APs and the 
client and were used to measure latency and other relevant 
parameters. 

To test the performance of VoIP with MultiScan, we used 
a popular commercial software, Skype v1.0.0.20. In this 
section, in the interest of space we report only on some of 
the interesting results from our experiments that illustrate 
the key performance aspects of MultiScan. 


4.1 ICMP ping floods and handoffs 


In the first set of experiments we used ICMP ping flooding 
(in which Echo Request packets are continuously sent on 
the wireless link). The pings were sent from the wireless 
client to the AP(s), i.e., just across the wireless link and 
back. To stress-test MultiScan, we performed an experi- 
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face client (see Figure 4). 


ment in which 10 handoffs were performed by the Multi- 
Scan module in a one-minute period. Figure 3 illustrates 
the typical RTTs of a stream of ping packets. The vertical 
lines in the figure indicate the times when the handoffs were 
initiated. From the figure it is apparent that ping traffic ex- 
perienced no perceptible latency increase due to MultiScan 
handoffs. A careful observer will notice that the degree of 
density of data points in the figure varies, depending on 
which card is used. This is not an artifact of MultiScan, 
but rather, our hardware (one interface is actually slightly 
slower than the other, either due to hardware or heat issues). 
To illustrate that the ping traffic experienced no percep- 
tible handoff latency, we zoom in on one representative 
handoff instant in Figure 4. We next compare performance 
of MultiScan handoff to that of a typical vanilla single in- 
terface handoff in Figure 5. The figure shows a 640 ms 
outage period (x-axis range is same as in Figure 4). The 
rate of traffic in ping floods is fairly high, especially when 
the it goes across the wireless link only. Given the imper- 
ceptible change in performance for wireless handoffs when 
using MultiScan we feel confident that MultiScan will effi- 
ciently handle any traffic volume in the wireless link. 


4.2 Skype and handoffs 


The experiments in this section consisted of transmitting a 
one-minute audio file of a person talking through Skype. 
We first established the baseline performance over a wire- 
less link without handoffs, and then compared the results 
with data obtained with MultiScan and vanilla handoffs. 
We have considered two metrics: end-to-end latencies and 
audio quality. However, the latency data was no different 
than the data presented in the previous section. This is not 
surprising since Skype’s natural inter-packet latency (15 to 
30 ms) was higher than that of ping floods (about 10 ms). 
Therefore, here we will focus only on audio quality. 
Informal qualitative analysis revealed that MultiScan 
handoffs had no perceivable impact on audio quality, while 
single-card vanilla handoffs resulted in long periods (about 
half a second) of dead air. To quantify the differences in the 
audio we used cross-correlation of the captured samples. 
Cross-correlation of two real functions f(t) and g(t) is 
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defined as: f xg = f[ f(r)g(t+7)dr. The cross cor- 
relation function captures the similarity between the two 
functions. In particular, two signals that are similar should 
have a high cross-correlation near the origin and low cross- 
correlation elsewhere. 

In Figures 6 through 8, a line represents the cross- 
correlation between the original audio signal (at the sender) 
and the received audio signal across the wireless link. 

The best case in all of the experiments reflects the situa- 
tion where no handoffs are performed and the audio signal 
is transmitted uninterrupted over the wireless link. Note 
that even in the best case, Skype performance is not perfect, 
just adequate for normal voice communication. In Figure 6 
we show the cross-correlation function of two different sce- 
narios — one in which there were 10 MultiScan handoffs 
over a minute interval, and another is the best case just de- 
scribed. The two plots are virtually indistinguishable from 
each other. The maxima of the two cross-correlations are 
788.3870 and 737.2810 for the best case and MultiScan, re- 
spectively. These differences are very minor and are com- 
parable to the differences between two independent best 
case (no handoffs) transmissions. Figure 7 is a close-up 
of Figure 6. The differences in cross-correlation values are 
small and the two samples sounded identical. 

In contrast to Figure 7, consider Figure 8, where we 
show the performance difference between the best case 
(single interface, no handoffs) and a case where the client 
performed a single one-interface vanilla handoff. The two 
plots are significantly different and the loss in audio quality 
was perceivable to the human ear. 


5 Related Work 


Researchers have used multiple radios to improve perfor- 
mance in a number of different applications. Some ex- 
amples include: reducing energy consumption of wireless 
clients, e.g., Wake-on-Wireless [4], improving web perfor- 
mance in wide-area (cellular) networks, e.g.,work by Ro- 
driguez et al. [9], and in constructing wireless mesh net- 
works, e.g., commercial ventures like MeshDynamics, and 
research efforts in Microsoft Research, Seattle [5] and In- 
tel Research, Cambridge [10]. In particular, Bahl et al. [6] 


interface handoff and best case scenario. 


make an explicit case for multi-radio wireless systems for 
improved performance. 

In this paper we take another step in advocating multi- 
radio wireless node design and demonstrate its applicabil- 
ity in WLANs to improve VoIP application performance. 
To the best of our knowledge, there has been no work in 
eliminating handoff latency in WLANs using multiple ra- 
dios and demonstrating advantages of such technique for 
VoIP applications. 

Prior research has focused on improving handoff per- 
formance using a single radio interface. Shin et al. [3] 
in the Neighbor Graphs work explore techniques to im- 
prove handoffs by implementing a topology inferencing 
technique in both clients and APs. Ramani et al. [2] de- 
fined a technique called SyncScan that requires appropriate 
time synchronization between APs and clients. SyncScan 
also requires synchronization of Beacon broadcast times 
for different APs and periodic channel hopping of clients. 
Both schemes seek to reduce the time spent in the chan- 
nel scanning phase when a handoff occurs. By changing 
the APs and the clients, and by increasing coordination be- 
tween them, Neighbor Graphs achieves handoff latency of 
about 40 ms, and SyncScan handoffs take 2-3 ms (but the 
technique requires periodic suspension of communication 
that could last more than 10 ms, depending on hardware). 

Unlike the above schemes that attempt to optimize per- 
formance with a single radio but require coordination and 
cooperation between APs and clients, MultiScan relies only 
on multiple radios in wireless clients to completely elimi- 
nate handoff latencies. Our proposed scheme requires no 
interaction or participation from APs, and hence can be de- 
ployed in arbitrary wireless environments, including envi- 
ronments where neighboring APs are not administered or 
controlled by a single entity. Such scenarios are becoming 
commonplace in many major cities around the world in the 
form of community wireless networks [14]. Table 1 sum- 
marizes the differences between the approaches discussed 
above and MultiScan. 

Two other works are related to our efforts insofar as they 
apply to multi-interface nodes in general. Adya et al. [8] 
defined a protocol called MUP, which allows multi-radio 
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Wireless Handoff Infrastructure 

interfaces latency modification 
Neighbor Graphs 1 ~ 40 ms yes 
SyncScan 1 2-3* ms yes 
MultiScan 2 0 ms no 


* SyncScan requires routine suspension of communication that could last 
for more than 10 ms, depending on hardware. 


Table 1: Comparison of different handoff mechanisms. 


wireless nodes in a mesh network to potentially establish 
two separate wireless links between a pair of nodes. How- 
ever, the authors advocate the use of only one of these links 
at a given time based on channel conditions. This work 
was primarily focused on improving efficiency of wireless 
mesh networks. 

Finally, work by Chandra et al. [13] demonstrated how a 
node could stay connected to multiple wireless networks si- 
multaneously. Their approach is based on having the radio 
interface change channels unbeknownst to the applications. 
In the context of MultiScan, this work applies to the poten- 
tial functionality of the secondary interface. 


6 Conclusion 


It is not surprising that network nodes with multiple net- 
work interfaces can experience better performance than 
nodes with a single network interface. Many hard-to- 
overcome limitations of 802.11 wireless networking (such 
as short communication range, vulnerability to environ- 
mental noise, and relatively low throughput in many prac- 
tical scenarios), coupled with the ever-increasing demand 
from the application side for bandwidth and low latency 
make it natural that multi-interface options be explored. 
While adding a radio interface leads to a modest increase in 
cost, this and other works demonstrate that significant per- 
formance improvements can be achieved. Therefore, we 
would like to reinforce the need for increased availability 
of multi-radio interfaces in wireless devices. 

Overall, we make the following observations and contri- 
butions in this work: 


e We recommend the use of two radio interfaces in elim- 
inating handoff latencies in WLANs. Using two ra- 
dio interfaces in wireless devices is already feasible 
and will be more so with the increased availability of 
multi-interface and multi-band wireless cards. 

e Our multi-radio approach does not use the radios in 
tandem for data transfer, as ensuing interference be- 
tween the interfaces themselves (even when they are 
on independent wireless channels) can lead to de- 
graded performance. Instead, one of the interfaces 
should be used as the primary data interface while 
the other serves as a secondary interface (periodically) 
monitoring the environment for handoff opportunities. 
The functionality of the two interfaces are swapped 


when necessary. 

e Utilization of multiple radios does not create any ad- 
ditional load on wireless spectrum resources. This is 
because at any time one wireless interface acts as the 
secondary and does not impose any data load on the 
wireless medium. This also implies that the proposed 
mechanism is not hindered as more clients start oper- 
ating in the multi-radio mode. 

e We have developed MultiScan as an open source 
Linux module that will shortly be available for pub- 
lic downloads from: 
http://www.cs.wisc.edu/~suman/projects/multiscan/. 


As a followup to this work, we intend to explore how 
MultiScan should be extended to handle the newly de- 
fined Inter Access Point Protocol (IAPP) [12]. IAPP is a 
new mechanism proposed by the IEEE 802.11f working 
group to better handle roaming clients (currently IAPP is 
not widely implemented or available). IAPP, among other 
requirements, enforces unique AP association and hence 
timing of AP switch operation currently implemented in 
MultiScan needs to be appropriately optimized. 
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We present a measurement-based study of interference among 
links in a static, IEEE 802.11, multi-hop wireless network. In- 
terference is a key cause of performance degradation in such net- 
works. To improve, or to even estimate the performance of these 
networks, one must have some knowledge of which links in the 
network interfere with one another, and to what extent. However, 
the problem of estimating the interference among links of a multi- 
hop wireless network is a challenging one. Accurate modeling of 
radio signal propagation is difficult since many environment and 
hardware-specific factors must be considered. Empirically testing 
every group of links is not practical: a network with n nodes can 
have O(n) links, and even if we consider only pairwise interfer- 
ence, we may have to potentially test O(n*) pairs. Given these 
difficulties, much of the previous work on wireless networks has 
assumed that information about interference in the network is ei- 
ther known, or that it can be approximated using simple heuristics. 
We test these heuristics in our testbed and find them to be inaccu- 
rate. We then propose a simple, empirical estimation methodology 
that can predict pairwise interference using only O(n”) measure- 
ments. Our methodology is applicable to any wireless network 
that uses omni-directional antennas. The predictions made by our 
methodology match well with the observed pairwise interference 
among links in our 22 node, 802.11-based testbed. 


1 Introduction 

Multi-hop wireless networks have been a subject of much 
study. Most of the original work in this area was moti- 
vated by scenarios in which the nodes were highly mo- 
bile. Recently, interesting commercial applications of static 
multi-hop wireless networks have emerged. One example 
of such applications is “community wireless networks” [2, 
11]. Several companies [9,14] are field-testing wireless 
“mesh” networks to provide broadband Internet access. 

Interference among wireless links significantly impacts 
the performance of static multi-hop wireless networks. Sev- 
eral researchers have studied this issue. The impact of inter- 
ference on the capacity of wireless networks is studied in [8, 
10, 12], while the impact on the performance of transport- 
level protocols is considered in [6, 7, 13]. The need for rout- 
ing protocols to take link interference into account has been 
underscored in [4, 5]. Information about link interference is 
also needed for optimal channel assignment [16]. 

Many of these studies build upon the knowledge of which 
links in the network interfere with each other. Yet, the prob- 
lem of estimating the interference among links in a multi- 
hop wireless network has not been adequately addressed. 

The problem of estimating link interference can be de- 
scribed informally as follows: given a set of wireless 
links, estimate whether (and by how much) their aggerate 
throughput will decrease when the links are all active simul- 
taneously, compared to when they are active individually. 

This is a challenging problem for several reasons. Accu- 
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rate modeling of radio signal propagation is difficult since 
many environment and hardware-specific factors must be 
considered. Empirically testing every group of links for 
interference is not practical: a network with n nodes can 
have O(n?) links, and even if we consider only pairwise 
interference, we may potentially have to test O(n*) pairs. 
The interference pattern could change due to environmen- 
tal factors, so interference estimation is not a one-time task. 
Hence, it is important to do it efficiently. 

Given these difficulties, some researchers simply assume 
that the information about which links in the network inter- 
fere with each other is known apriori [10]. Others assume 
that it can be approximated by using simple heuristics. One 
common heuristic states that the interference range equals a 
small multiple (typically, a factor of 2) of the communica- 
tion distance [8, 18]. 

In this paper, we study the phenomenon of interference 
among links in a 22-node IEEE 802.11 a/b/g based indoor 
wireless testbed. The paper makes two contributions. First, 
we show that the simple heuristics described in the previous 
literature fail to accurately predict the interference among 
links in our testbed. Second, we propose a simple, empiri- 
cal estimation methodology to predict pairwise interference 
that requires only O(n?) measurement experiments. We 
show that the predictions made by our methodology match 
well with the observed pairwise interference among links in 
our testbed under a variety of conditions. Our methodology 
is useful for any wireless network where nodes use omni- 
directional antennas. We focus on omni-directional anten- 
nas since these are cheap and easy to deploy, and hence 
popular. Network architectures based on omni-directional 
antennas are quite common [17]. 

Paper outline: First, we formalize the notion of pair- 
wise interference among wireless links. Next, we present 
a brief description of our testbed. We show that the simple 
heuristics used in previous work do not accurately model 
the interference in our testbed network. We next present 
our empirical methodology, and show that it accurately pre- 
dicts pairwise link interference in our testbed. Finally, we 
summarize related work and present our conclusions. 


2 Interference among wireless links 
In this section, we define a metric to measure interference 
between a pair of wireless links. We assume that nodes 
communicate using the IEEE 802.11 protocol; parameters 
such as transmit power, data rate etc. are all set to fixed 
values; and the background noise level is constant. We also 
assume that RTS/CTS handshake is disabled for all nodes, 
which is the default behavior for most wireless cards. 

We start by defining what constitutes a wireless link. Un- 
like in a wired network, the links in a wireless network are 
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not well-defined. For the purposes of this paper, we define 
wireless links using packet loss rate. We say that a link from 
node A to node B, denoted by L 4p, exists if the packet 
loss rate in either direction does not exceed some thresh- 
old. We defer a detailed discussion of the definition until 
Section 4.2. 

We now define a metric to measure interference between 
a pair of links. Consider links D4, and Lop. For some 
fixed packet size, let U4, denote the unicast throughput of 
the link L.4p8, when no other links are active in the net- 
work. Similarly define Ucp for link Lop. Now assume 
that both 1.4, and Lcp are active simultaneously. Let their 


respective unicast throughput be denoted by U Proae and 


Ue Define the link interference ratio as: 


AB,CD AB,CD 
U. + Ucn 


LIR = —4B 
AB,CD ag L Uop 





() 


Thus, LIR is the ratio of aggregate throughput of the 
links when they are active simultaneously, to their aggregate 
throughput when they active individually. 

LIR takes values between | and 0. The maximum value 
of LIR is 1, which means that the aggregate throughput 
does not decrease when the links are active simultaneously. 
Thus, LIR = 1 implies that the links do not interfere. A 
value of LJ R less than 1 means that the aggregate through- 
put of the links decreases when they operate simultane- 
ously. Thus, LIR < 1 implies that the links interfere with 
each other. The links can interfere with each other due to 
several reasons, listed below. Consider two links, L 4p and 
Le D: 

Carrier Sense: The 802.11 protocol requires the sender 
to monitor the radio channel for signs of activity, prior to 
transmitting a packet. If any activity is detected, transmis- 
sion is deferred until a later time '. This is known as carrier 
sensing. If the two senders, A and C are within the carrier 
sense range of each other, then only one of them will trans- 
mit at a time. Otherwise, they may both transmit, and one 
of the following may occur. 

Data-Data Collision: The transmission by C’ may gen- 
erate sufficient noise at B to interfere with reception of the 
packet being sent by A. A similar “collision” may occur at 
D. This is known as the hidden terminal problem. 

Data-ACK Collision: For unicast communication, the 
802.11 protocol requires the receiver of a packet to transmit 
an acknowledgment to the sender. If node D successfully 
receives the data packet sent by C,, it will transmit an ACK. 
This transmission may interfere with ongoing reception of 
data packet at B. A similar collision may occur at D. 

ACK-Data Collision: The data packet sent by C’ may 
interfere with ongoing reception of ACK sent by B at A. A 
similar collision may occur at C. 

ACK-ACK Collision: The ACK sent by D may inter- 
fere with the reception of ACK sent by B at A. A similar 
collision may occur at C’. 


'This is a simplified description of the actual protocol. 

























































































































































































Figure 1: Layout of our testbed 


A typical value of LIR is 0.5, which means that the ag- 
gregate throughput of the links is halved when they are ac- 
tive together. This usually (but not always) happens when 
the senders are within carrier sense range of each other. The 
minimum value of LIR is 0. This means that the links get 
zero throughput when they operate together. This can hap- 
pen if the senders are not within the carrier sense range of 
each other, and collisions at the receiver are frequent. 

In practice, we see a range of LI R values instead of just 
the three described above. They can result from packet 
losses, variable nature of background noise etc. Many of 
the simple heuristics used to estimate link interference only 
predict whether a pair of links interfere with each other or 
not. In other words, they only predict LJR is less than 1. 
We term this as the “binary” notion of interference. 


3 Testbed 


The experimental data reported in this paper was collected 
using a 22-node wireless testbed, located on one floor of 
a typical office building. The nodes are placed in offices, 
conference rooms and labs (Figure 1). All rooms have 
floor-to-ceiling walls and wooden doors. The nodes were 
not moved during testing. Each node is equipped with two 
802.11 wireless cards: a Proxim ORiNOCO a/b/g Combo- 
Card Gold, and a NetGear a/b/g WAG 511. For experiments 
described in this paper, the two cards were never active si- 
multaneously. RTS/CTS handshake was disabled (by de- 
fault). All cards operated in the 802.11 ad-hoc mode. We 
used the built-in antennas of these cards, which are roughly 
omni-directional. 


4 Performance of Simple Heuristics 

In this section, we consider the performance of three sim- 
ple heuristics from previous literature. The experiments 
described in this section use the following settings. All 
Orinoco cards were turned off. All Netgear cards were set 
to operate in 802.1 1a mode, on channel 36, at full transmit 
power. The transmit rate of each card was fixed at 6Mbps. 
We use 802.1 1a mode for these tests since our building has 
an operational 802.11b network. 


4.1 The Heuristics 


The first heuristic that we consider is used in [4,5]. It as- 
sumes that all links on a multi-hop wireless path interfere 
with each other. In a connected network, we can always 
construct a path that includes a given pair of links. In short, 
this heuristic assumes that any two links in the network in- 
terfere with each other. This is clearly a pessimistic model. 
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The second heuristic [12] assumes that two links in the net- 
work interfere only if they share an endpoint. This is an 
optimistic heuristic. It is commonly known as the point in- 
terference model. 

We do not expect either of these two heuristics to work 
well in our testbed. We include these in our study because 
they represent the two extreme ends of the approximations 
that have been used in the literature. Our measurements 
indeed show that these heuristics perform poorly. 

The third heuristic [8,18] is more sophisticated. Con- 
sider two links [4p and Lop. Let dp be the distance 
between nodes A and B. Similarly define dcp,dgc and 
dap. The model says that D.4p and Lc p will interfere with 
each other if eitherdgco < K*xdyapordap < K*xdcp.A 
commonly used value for is 2. Intuitively, the model says 
that if a node is receiving a transmission, a second transmit- 
ter can interfere with that reception only if it is sufficiently 
close. This model is generally paraphrased as interference 
range is twice the communication distance. 

We term these three heuristics as M1, M2 and M3, re- 
spectively. These heuristics are “binary”’models, since they 
only predict whether a given pair links interfere with each 
other or not. They do not predict the actual LIR. 

To see how these three models perform in our testbed, we 
compare their predictions for several pairs of links against 
experimentally measured LJ R. The first step in this process 
is to select a set of links in the testbed to experiment with. 


4.2. Which links to use? 


We define wireless links using packet loss rate as in [4]. 
Packet loss rates are easy to measure and reflect the link 
quality experienced by higher layers. For a pair of nodes 
that communicates using the 802.11 protocol, packet loss 
rate in both directions matters, since a unicast packet trans- 
mission is considered successful only if the sender success- 
fully receives the ACK sent by the receiver. To discover 
links that have reasonably low packet loss rate in both di- 
rections, we carried out the following experiment. 

We had each node in our testbed broadcast 1000 byte 
packets for 30 seconds. Only one node was active at a time. 
We measured the packet reception rate at all other nodes in 
the network. The entire test was repeated 50 times. This 
data gives us the average packet loss rate between every or- 
dered pair of nodes in our testbed. For two nodes A and B, 
let P4p be the packet loss rate from A to B, and let Pg, be 
the loss rate from B to A. We say that links D4 and Lp, 
exist if: 1/((1 — Pag) * (1 — Pga)) < a, where a > 1 is 
some threshold value. This definition was proposed in [4], 
where the ratio is called the ETX (expected transmissions) 
value of the link. For the purposes of our paper it is suffi- 
cient to note that a high ETX value implies that the link is 
lossy in either one or both directions. 

We use the threshold of a = 3 in the rest of the paper, to 
weed out highly lossy links. Any reasonable routing proto- 
col will avoid such poor quality links. Of the 22 « 21 = 462 
possible links in our testbed, 152 links have a < 3. The 
average loss rate of these 152 links is 2.9%. We have ex- 
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Figure 2: Median LIR of 75 link pairs 


perimented with lower values of a; lower values reduce the 
number of links, but our interference results remain similar. 

Note that we measure packet loss rate in both directions 
with 1000 byte packets, even though ACK packets are much 
smaller than data packets. It is not our aim to accurately 
characterize the loss rate of a link - we only want to elim- 
inate highly lossy links that a routing protocol will avoid. 
Similar approach has been used in [4, 5]. 

4.3 Estimation of interference 

Given the 152 links as defined above, there are a total of 
11476 possible link pairs in our network. We ignore pairs 
in which the links share at least one endpoint, since such 
links will always interfere with one another. After removing 
such pairs, we are left with 9168 link pairs, which are still 
too many to be tested exhaustively. In this paper, we present 
results for 75 of these pairs, selected at random. We have 
also done some experiments with larger groups of link pairs, 
and have seen similar results. 

For each selected link pair, we measured LJ R as follows. 
For each link in the pair, we measured the unicast through- 
put using 1000 byte UDP packets for 30 seconds. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, we measured the aggregate throughput of 
the two links operating together, again using unicast UDP 
packets for 30 seconds. Using the definition in Equation (1) 
we calculated the LIR for this pair. Testing links in a pair in 
quick succession helps mitigate the impact of environmen- 
tal variations. We repeated the experiment 5 times for each 
of our 75 link pairs. Thus the total duration of the exper- 
iment was just under 10 hours The median LIR value for 
these 75 link pairs are shown in Figure 2. Note that testing 
all 9168 pairs would have required more than 1100 hours. 

First, note that we have several link pairs with interme- 
diate LIR values between 0.5 and 1. In other words, inter- 
ference is not a binary phenomenon. To compare this data 
with the binary predictions of 1/1, M2 and M3 models, we 
must pick a threshold, 3. If LJR < (, we deem the links 
to have interfered in our experiment. If LR > 3, we deem 
that the links did not interfere. 

Of the 75 node pairs, 24 pairs have LIR of 1. Thus, in 
each of these 24 pairs, the two links do not interfere with 
each other. Five other link pairs have LJ R values between 
1 and 0.9. Given the minimal interference, we classify these 
link pairs as non-interfering as well. Thus, we set G = 0.9. 
With this threshold, we have 29 pairs in which links do not 
interfere, and 46 pairs in which the links do interfere. 

We see that the 1/1 model is too pessimistic for our net- 
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Table 1: Performance of M3 model 








work, since we do have 29 non-interfering link pairs. On 
the other hand, the 1/2 model is too optimistic. The two 
links in each pair do not share an endpoint, so according to 
the /2 mode, none of the link pairs should show any in- 
terference. Yet, we have 46 link pairs in which the links do 
interfere. 

The 173 model is harder to verify. It is defined in terms 
of distance between nodes. We found that the predictions 
made using distance are quite inaccurate in our testbed. In 
an indoor testbed like ours, the radio signal propagation is 
also affected by office walls and other obstacles. There is 
no easy way to incorporate this information in the model. 
Therefore, we define a variant of the 1/3 model that does 
not rely on physical distance between nodes. We will say 
that a pair of links L.4p and Lop interfere if there is a 2 
hop (or shorter) path from C’ to B, or from A to D. In 
other words, the modified model says that a pair of links 
will interfere if the sender of one link is within two hops of 
the other link’s receiver. Note that “hop” is just another term 
for a wireless link. This variant of the 143 model predicted 
that 56 of the 75 link pairs will show interference. In our 
experiments, we observed interference in only 46 of these 
56 pairs. The other 10 pairs did not show interference in 
our experiments. On the other hand, the model predicted 
no interference for 19 pairs. We indeed did not observe 
interference in any of these 19 pairs. These numbers are 
summarized in Table 1. The conclusion is that the model 
is pessimistic: it errs on the side of predicting interference 
even when there is none. 

It may appear that the model seems pessimistic because 
we used (3 = 0.9 to classify experimental observations, and 
it is too low a threshold. However, even if we use 3 = 1 to 
classify experimental observations (and hence classify more 
pairs as interfering), the model still incorrectly predicts in- 
terference in 7 pairs that do not see any interference. 

The pessimistic nature of the model is probably due to 
the indoor setting of our testbed. In such an environment, 
the radio signal degrades much faster than it would in free 
space, thus limiting the overall interference. We also eval- 
uated a 1-hop variant of the model, which turned out to be 
optimistic. We believe that it may be possible to modify the 
1-hop variant further to provide better predictions. How- 
ever, there is no guarantee that the predictions of the 1-hop 
model will be accurate in other environments. Furthermore, 
even the improved model will provide only binary predic- 
tions. In the following section, we present a measurement- 
based approach which automatically takes into account the 
impact of environmental factors, and is capable of predict- 
ing intermediate values of LI R. 


5 Proposed empirical methodology 
In the previous section, we showed that the simple models 
proposed in the literature do not accurately predict the inter- 
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Figure 3: Median LIR and BIR of 75 pairs. 


ference in our testbed. We now present a simple empirical 
methodology to estimate LIR. 

Recall that in Section 2, we listed several reasons why 
two links may impact each other’s throughput. If we ignore 
the ACKs (given their relatively small size), we can then use 
the following simple methodology to estimate the impact of 
catrier sensing and collision of data packets as follows. 

First, have one node, say A, broadcast packets as fast as 
it can. Only one node is active at a time. Denote the send 
rate by S'4. Keep track of the delivery rate of packets at 
all other nodes in the network. For example, the delivery 
rate at node B will be denoted by R48. Have each node 
broadcast in turn. Then, select a pair of nodes, say A and 
C, have them broadcast packets together. Denote their send 
rates by S ae and S' ae At all remaining nodes measure the 
delivery rate of packets they receive from each of the two 
broadcasting nodes. For example, at node B, the delivery 
rate of packets from A is denoted by Rae: Similarly, at 
node D, the delivery rate of packets from C’ is denoted by 
Hae: Have each pair broadcast in turn. Thus, we have 
carried out a total of O(n?) experiments. 

Consider links [4g and Lop. Using the data gathered 
from the above methodology, we can define the “broadcast 
interference ratio” (BIR) as follows. 


BIR = (R4% + R6S)/(Rap + Rep) (2) 


Our hypothesis is that the BIR is a good approximation 
of LIR. If the hypothesis is true, we can estimate interfer- 
ence for every pair of links using only O(n”) experiments, 
while testing each link pair will require far more (poten- 
tially O(n*)) experiments. This is a substantial improve- 
ment: if we use 30 second transfers, and repeat each ex- 
periment 5 times, calculating BIR for every pair of links 
requires just over 28 hours. The key idea is that we can 
estimate unicast interference using broadcast packets, if we 
ignore impact of ACKs. 

There are several reasons to believe that our hypothesis 
is correct. It is easy to see that BIR captures impact of car- 
rier sensing on the two senders. It also captures the impact 
of data packet collisions at the receivers. The ACK pack- 
ets are quite small (only 14 bytes) and the chance of them 
colliding with each other is also small. There are also some 
reasons to believe that the hypothesis is not correct. First, 
if a broadcast packet is lost (say due to collision), it is not 
retransmitted. On the other hand, a lost unicast packet is re- 
transmitted multiple times, and the mean wait time (802.1 
backoff) before sending the next retransmission is doubled. 
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Thus, a lost unicast packet has a higher impact on through- 
put measured at the user level. Second, while ACK packets 
may not collide with one another, data and ACK packets can 
still collide. We now test our hypothesis experimentally. 


5.1 Evaluation: Baseline scenario 


To test the hypothesis, we performed the following exper- 
iment. We use the same settings (802.11a, full transmit 
power, transmission rate fixed at 6Mbps) that we used in 
Section 4 and consider the same 75 link pairs as shown in 
Figure 2. To minimize the impact of environmental factors, 
the broadcast experiments designed to measure BI R were 
performed just before the unicast experiments designed to 
measure LJR. The median values of BIR and LIR for 
each link pair are shown in Figure 3. We see that BIR 
matches LIF well in most cases. The CDF of the absolute 
error (|LTR — BIR) is shown in Figure 4. The median of 
absolute error is zero, and the mean is 0.026. Given that 
|LIR — BIR| can range from 0 to 1, the mean and the me- 
dian are quite low. Thus, our methodology works quite well 
in this scenario. 

These results bring up several interesting questions. First, 
does the methodology work for other scenarios? Second, 
note that we carried out the broadcast and the unicast exper- 
iments back-to-back. In reality, we must do all the broad- 
cast experiments together, and then use the results to pre- 
dict link interference. The question then becomes: if we 
do broadcast experiments separately, will BIR obtained at 
some point in time still match LJ R observed at some later 
point? Third, is the model capable of telling us why two 
links interfere? We discuss these questions next. 


5.2 Other scenarios 


We considered three other scenarios to evaluate our method- 
ology. In the first scenario, we turned on the autorate feature 
for each card. When the autorate algorithm is on, the trans- 
mission rate for unicast packets may vary over time, in re- 
sponse to changing noise levels etc. The rate selection algo- 
rithm is not standardized. The broadcast packets, however, 
are always sent at the lowest data rate (6Mbps for 802.1 1a). 
Note that in the baseline scenario, the unicast transmission 
rate was also fixed at 6Mbps. With autorate on, we would 
expect more mismatch between BIR and LIR. 

In the second scenario, we reduced the transmit power on 
each card to 50% of the full power. We fixed the transmis- 
sion rate at 6Mbps. At 50% transmit power, the network has 
fewer links: only 128, instead of 152. Thus, the link pairs 
used in this scenario are different from the link pairs used 
in the previous, full-power scenarios. The average loss rate 
of these 128 links is 4.6%, while the average loss rate at full 
power was 2.9%. Since, the links are more lossy in this sce- 
nario, we would expect slightly higher mismatch between 
BIR and LIR in this setting. 

All the experiments so far were done in 802.11a mode, 
using the NetGear cards. In the third scenario, we turned 
off the Netgear cards, and used Orinoco cards, set to op- 
erate in 802.11g mode (i.e. in 2.4GHz spectrum), at full 
power, with rate fixed at 1Mbps (i.e. the lowest data rate 


for 802.11g). We have an infrastructure mode 802.1 1b net- 
work in our building, which operates in the same frequency 
band. We tested this scenario at night, to minimize the im- 
pact of interference from the WLAN, however, we would 
still expect to see higher error in this scenario. 

For each of these scenarios, we measured BJ R and LIR 
of 75 link pairs, using back-to-back experiments as before. 
The CDF of absolute error in each of the three cases is 
shown in Figure 5. The results show that our methodol- 
ogy performs generally well in each scenario. As expected, 
the mismatch is somewhat high for the autorate scenario. In 
the other two cases, the median error is only 0.01. Even in 
autorate case the median error is only 0.03, while the mean 
is 0.065. These three experiments increase our confidence 
in the general applicability of our method. 


5.3. BIRand LJ R measured 5 days apart 

We used the same settings as the baseline scenario, but did 
only the broadcast experiments. We compare BIR calcu- 
lated from these experiments with the LJR measured in 
the baseline experiment. The two experiments were done 
5 days apart. The CDF of absolute error is shown in Fig- 
ure 6. The graph also shows the baseline error CDF (la- 
beled “Back-to-back’”’) for comparison purposes. We see 
that BIR is still generally a good predictor of LIR, but 
as expected, the error is somewhat higher compared to the 
baseline (back-to-back) case. The median error is only 0.01, 
and mean is 0.049. The results show that even in a static 
environment like ours, the interference patterns are slightly 
different at different times. The need to repeat interference 
measurements underscores the need for an inexpensive ex- 
perimental methodology to measure interference. 


5.4 Why do links interfere? 

Our methodology also helps determine why two links inter- 
fere with one another. Consider links L 4, and Lgp that in- 
terfere with one another. During the broadcast experiments 
done to determine BIR, we had nodes A and C broadcast 
alone, as well as together. Consider the ratio of their send 
rates, when they were broadcasting together to when they 
were broadcasting alone. Define carrier sense ratio: 


CSR = (S4° + SE°)/(Sa + Sc). (3) 


Note that we are using broadcast packets, so both senders 
send at the same data rate. If two senders are within the 
carrier sense range of each other, then only one of them 
would be able to send at a time, resulting ina C'S R value of 
0.5. If the senders are not within each other’s carrier sense 
range, C'S R will be 1. Intermediate values can result from 
noise, differences in sensitivity of antennas, signal strength 
fluctuations due to environmental factors etc. 

In the baseline scenario shown in Figure 2, 46 link pairs 
have LIR < 0.9, indicating some degree of interference. 
Of these, 34 link pairs had a C'SR of 0.5. Thus, carrier 
sensing seems to be the major cause of interference in our 
testbed. We see similar results for the other three scenarios 
considered in Section 5.2. We believe that this is one of the 
reasons why BIR and LIR show a good match under all 
scenarios. We are currently investigating this issue further. 
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Figure 4: Baseline Scenario 


6 Related Work 


The importance of studying wireless interference has long 
been recognized. For example, in [15] the impact of inter- 
ference on fairness is considered. In [19] it is shown that 
paths with high degree of interference suffer disproportion- 
ately. Several researchers [8, 10, 12,13] have considered 
impact of interference on the overall capacity of a multi-hop 
wireless network. However, each of these papers assumes 
that the information about link interference is available, but 
they do not describe how to estimate it. Thus our work on a 
practical method for estimating link interference helps gen- 
erate the information taken for granted in previous work. 

As we discussed earlier, various heuristics for estimating 
link interference have been proposed [4, 8, 12, 18]. We have 
shown that our empirical methodology can provide a more 
accurate estimation of pairwise link interference. 

The knowledge of which links interfere with one another 
can benefit a number of network operations. For example, 
it can improve routing algorithms [4, 5], help in engineering 
and managing multi-hop wireless networks [3], and aid in 
channel assignment [16]. 

There is a large body of work on measuring various prop- 
erties of wireless networks. Here we list some of the recent 
work. Aguayo et al. [1] analyze the causes of packet loss 
in an outdoor multihop 802.11b network. Yarvis et al [20] 
use testbeds in three different houses to study the properties 
of home wireless networks. Gupta et al [7] experimentally 
study the performance of TCP in a multi-hop wireless net- 
work. Our work contributes a practical technique for mea- 
suring another key property, viz., wireless interference. 


7 Conclusion and Ongoing Work 

In this paper, we considered the problem of estimating 
pairwise interference among links in a multi-hop wireless 
testbed. Using experiments done in a 22-node, 802.11- 
based testbed, we showed that some of the previously- 
proposed heuristics for predicting pairwise interference are 
inaccurate. We then proposed a simple, empirical method- 
ology to estimate pairwise interference using only O(n”) 
measurements. We showed that our methodology accu- 
rately predicts pairwise interference among links in our 
testbed in a variety of settings. Our methodology is applica- 
ble to any 802.11-based wireless network where nodes use 
omni-directional antennas. 

There are several avenues for future work. We hope to 
increase the accuracy of our methodology by accounting 
for the impact of four factors that we ignored in this paper. 
These four factors are: (i) retransmissions of lost unicast 


abs(LIR-BIR) 


Figure 5: Three other scenarios. 


abs(LIR-BIR) 


Figure 6: Measured 5 days apart 


packets, (ii) RTS/CTS handshake (iii) collisions between 
data and ACK packets (iv) autorate algorithms. 

We would like to extend our approach to estimate inter- 
ference among larger groups of links, instead of just pair- 
wise interference. 

Finally, we note that our methodology requires nodes to 
generate broadcast traffic, and existing traffic on the net- 
work can significantly reduce the accuracy of our approach. 
We are currently exploring the possibility of determining in- 
terference patterns by simply observing correlation between 
existing traffic flows on the network. 
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Abstract 


Interference has always been considered as an un- 
avoidable peril in wireless networks. A single data 
transmission is useful to some nodes and becomes in- 
terference to others. Based on channel of origin, in- 
terference can be categorized into co-channel (from 
transmissions on the same channel as the receiver) and 
adjacent-channel (transmissions on adjacent and overlap- 
ping channels). 

In this paper, we define specific mechanisms that can 
transform partially overlapped channels into an advan- 
tage, instead of a peril. We construct simple analyti- 
cal and empirical models of such interference occurring 
in IEEE 802.11 networks, and illustrate two scenarios 
where such interference can be exploited. First, we apply 
partially overlapping channels to improve spatial channel 
re-use in Wireless LANs (WLANS). Second, we leverage 
such channels to enable nodes with a single radio inter- 
face to communicate more efficiently with their peers in 
802.11 ad-hoc mode potentially using multi-hop paths. 
We evaluate both capabilities through testbed measure- 
ments. 


1 Introduction 


The IEEE 802.11 b/g standards operate in the unlicensed 
ISM 2.4 Ghz spectrum which has 11 out of 14 chan- 
nels available for use in the US. The channel number 
(1...11) represents the center frequency on which the 
radios operate (e.g. 2.412 Ghz for channel 1). The cen- 
ter frequencies are separated by 5 MHz, while the chan- 
nels have a spread of about 30 MHz around the center 
frequency. As a result, a signal on any 802.11b chan- 
nel overlaps with several adjacent channels, with the ex- 
tent of overlap decreasing with increasing separation be- 
tween the center frequencies. Attributing to this overlap, 
a transmission on one channel becomes interference to 
stations on an overlapping channel, also known as adja- 
cent channel interference. 

The term adjacent channel interference can be con- 
trasted to co-channel interference which occurs from 
transmissions on the same channel. In 802.11 and other 
wireless networks, adjacent channel interference is con- 
sidered a peril. In order to avoid this peril, two simul- 
taneously communicating nodes that are in close prox- 
imity are assigned to different non-overlapping chan- 


nels, i.e., channels 1, 6, and 11 in 802.11b are non- 
overlapping. For example, in a inbuilding WLAN with 
multiple APs, interfering APs are assigned to different 
non-overlapping channels. Traditionally, in the literature 
on channel assignment algorithms, the notion of avail- 
ability of a set of N channels has inherently implied 
that they are non-overlapping. This is why the number 
of available channels in 802.11b networks is considered 
to be three. However, many channel pairs in the ISM 
band overlap partially. Given that wireless spectrum is a 
scarce resource, in this paper we discuss the basic con- 
cepts behind building techniques to carefully exploit the 
partially-overlapped nature of channels for efficient spec- 
trum management. 

Consider a simple experiment where a transmitting 
station is placed on channel 6, and a receiving station 
is moved from channel | through 11. The two stations 
are placed in close proximity to each other to preclude 
effects of signal attenuation due to distance. Table 1 
shows the signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) of the received sig- 
nal on channels 1...11. The SNR is normalized to a 
scale of 0... 1 with 1 denoting the maximum signal re- 
ceived and 0 the minimum (indicating background noise 
level). We can see that the interference between chan- 
nels 1 and 6, and channels 6 and 11 is minimum — hence 
they are considered non-overlapping. However, there ex- 
ist other channel pairs (eg:- (2,6) and (6, 10)) where the 
interference is fairly low. 

We define a term Interference-factor or simply I-factor 
denoted by I(, 7) as the extent of overlap between chan- 
nels 7 and 7. If P; denotes the power received at a given 
location of a particular signal, and P; denote the power 
received of the same signal at the same location on chan- 
nel j, then I(i, 7) is defined as B. I(i, 7) gives the frac- 
tion of a signal’s power on channel 7 that will be received 
on channel 7. Table 1 thus shows J(2, 6) normalized to a 
scale of 0...1. I-factor can be calculated analytically 
as well as empirically and does not depend on the ra- 
dio propagation properties of the environment (i.e. open 
space or indoors). It depends on the extent of frequency 
overlap between the signals on channels 7 and 7. 

We believe that ours is the first systematic effort on 
taking advantage of partial overlap among channels in 
two different settings — WLANs and mesh networks. 
Each scenario illustrates a novel conceptual notion of ex- 
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Channel 1 2 3 


5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 




















Normalized SNR (1-factor) 0.22 | 0.60 


0.72 


0.77 | 1.0 | 0.96 | 0.77 | 0.66 | 0.39 | O 





























Table 1: Table shows the signal-to-noise ratio (SNR) normalized to a scale of 0...1 of the transmission made on 
channel 6 as received on channels 1... 11. We call this quantity I-factor. 


ploiting the overlap among channels. To achieve some 
desired benefits we will leverage the following two ob- 
servations. 1) As shown in Table | partial overlap among 
two channels reduces the signal strength of a transmis- 
sion on one channel as received on the other (when com- 
pared to using the same channel). This improves the spa- 
tial re-use of channels which refers to how frequently a 
single channel can be re-used without interference. 2) 
Partially overlapped channels will allow communication 
between two nodes operating on non-overlapped chan- 
nels, by forwarding traffic among them. We describe the 
two settings next. 


Ch1 Ch6é 


\ (A) (B) 





Interference range of a BSS (C) 
as viewed on the same channel Ch4 


Interference range of a BSS 
as viewed on a partially overlapped channel 


(a) Improving spatial re-use (b) Mutichannel communication 
in a WLAN setup. with a single interface. 
Figure 1: Two advantages of using partial overlapping 


channels in wireless networks. 


WLAN scenario: In a WLAN, an AP and its associ- 
ated clients which form a basic service set (BSS), com- 
municate on a single channel. Two APs can operate on 
the same channel as long as they do not interfere with 
each other. Better spatial re-use of channels brings about 
improvement in the network’s throughput capacity as a 
whole [9]. Specifically ina WLAN, this allows the place- 
ment of more APs without interference and thus provid- 
ing better service to an increased number of clients. 
Neighboring APs ina WLAN are typically spaced suf- 
ficiently far apart so as to maximize the region of cover- 
age while allowing some overlap for handoffs to occur 
smoothly. Figure 1(a) shows two APs and the interfer- 
ence range of their BSS which is the distance upto which 
transmission from the AP or an associated client would 
interfere (circular ranges for illustration only). Here 
these APs will have to be assigned to non-overlapping 
channels, or the APs will have to be spaced further apart 
to allow them to operate on the same channel. Instead 
of assigning them to non-overlapping channels, one can 
assign them partially overlapping channels such that the 
signal attenuation due to the partial overlap makes the in- 


terference negligible (i.e. the signal strength degrades to 
a tolerable level). Conceptually, this can be thought of 
as reduction in the interference range of an AP’s BSS as 
viewed by a receiver on an adjacent overlapping channel. 
The reduction in the interference range increases with in- 
creased separation among the channels, with complete 
reduction perceived over non-overlapping channels. 

It may appear that similar reduction in BSS size can 

be achieved by reducing transmission power of the APs. 
Unfortunately such a change does not lead to the same 
level of spectral use for two reasons. 1) Although by 
reducing transmission powers in 802.11b networks APs 
can be brought as close to each other as in the adjacent 
channel case, the number of channels that can be utilized 
is still three (and not four). 2) Reduction in transmission 
power reduces the signal to noise ratio in the AP-client 
interaction and adversely affects performance for clients. 
Hence, by exploiting adjacent channel interference we 
can get much better performance than by just reducing 
transmission power at APs. We evaluate this effect over 
TCP/UDP throughputs and MAC level collisions as mea- 
sured in testbed environments in Section 3. 
Mesh networks scenario: Consider a very simple mesh 
network setting with three nodes each having just one ra- 
dio interface (Figure 1(b)). In general, if node A wants 
to communicate with node B, both these nodes need to 
use the same channel. However, let us assume that due 
to assignment of channels to other neighboring nodes, A 
and B need to be assigned to channels | and 6 respec- 
tively. However, if node C can be assigned to channel 
4, then there are partial overlap between channels as- 
signed to A and C as well as between B and C. Hence C 
can route traffic from A to B, using the partially overlap- 
ping properties of channels. Such opportunistic mecha- 
nisms can have non-trivial impact on the routing system 
used by the mesh network. In general, mesh network 
nodes where the number of interfaces available is less 
than the number of non-overlapping channels provided 
by the physical layer (such as 12 in 802.1 1a) can utilize 
such optimizations to communicate with nodes on multi- 
ple channels providing increased flexibility to the routing 
infrastructure used by the network. We evaluate this us- 
ing experiments in Section 4. Next section presents the 
analytical basis behind spatial re-use. 


2 Analytical Basis behind Spatial Re-use 


We develop analytical reasoning behind using partially 
overlapping channels to improve spatial re-use of spec- 
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trum. We borrow some of the terminology used in [10] 
for the discussion below. 

For the simplicity of discussion, we will assume an 
open-space environment, in which the path loss of a sig- 
nal is usually modeled by a two-ray ground propagation 
model [7]. Let d is the distance between the receiver 
and the transmitter. According to this model, in the open 
space environment, the received power P,. of a signal 
from a sender at distance d is given by 

2p2 
P, = AGG," (1) 

In Equation 1, G; and G, are the antenna gains of the 
transmitter and the receiver respectively. h, and h,. are 
the height of both antennas. P; is the transmission power 
at the sender. The path loss, parameter k, typically is a 
value between 2 and 4. 

A signal arriving at a receiver can be demodulated cor- 
rectly if the signal-to-noise ratio(SNR) is above a certain 
threshold (say Ts~wpr). Say, a transmitter T and receiver 
R are separated by distance d, while another sender S 
(potentially causing interference) is at a distance r from 
the receiver R and on the same channel. Let P, denote 
the receiving power of the signal from the transmitter T, 
and P, the power of the signal from S at R. Thus, the 
SNR is given as SNR = Baye where JN, is the am- 
bient or thermal noise in the environment around the re- 
ceiver R. For simplicity of analysis, we neglect Nz com- 
pared to P,, and assume homogeneous radios. We have, 


k 
SNR P= (5) = Tsvr (2) 


r> VTsnrd (3) 


Thus, to successfully receive a signal, the interfering 
nodes must be at least */T's jv r.d distance away from the 
receiver. 

Now, if T and R were on channel 7 and the sender was 
on channel 7, the minimum separation between S and R 
would become */Tswri(i,j).d, where I(t, 7) denotes 
the I-factor (see Table 1) as defined in Section 1. Note 
that since I(i,j) < 1, this new distance is less than 
4/Tsnrd, thus allowing the stations to get closer with- 
out incurring interference. This improves the spatial re- 
use of the wireless spectrum. We show how this concept 
can improve channel assignment in WLANS next. 


3 Channel Assignment in WLANs 


Channel assignment to APs in a wireless LAN is typi- 
cally performed statically by the network adiminstrators 
after performing an RF site survey, or autonomously by 
the APs performing a “least congested channel search 
(LCCS)”, i.e., identifying a channel which has low in- 
terference. Both approaches have been shown to have 





= Interference range of a BSS 


as viewed on the same channel 


Graph theoretic view of 
the interference among 


Interference range of a BSS the four BSS 


as viewed on partially overlapped channel 


Figure 2: Improving spatial re-use of spectrum with par- 
tially overlapping channels ina WLAN environment. 


a number of inefficiencies, and other dynamic and dis- 
tributed approaches have been proposed [4, 5]. Here we 
show using a simple example how partially overlapping 
channels can yield improved network throughput and can 
be complimentary to existing channel assignment meth- 
ods. 

Consider the WLAN setup shown in Figure 2. The 
dashed circle shows the size of an AP’s cell or the basic 
service set (BSS). This region is the distance upto which 
a transmission from either the AP or a client associated to 
the AP would interfere with stations on the same chan- 
nel as the AP (circular ranges for ease of illustration). 
There are four APs whose BSS have reasonable overlap. 
Network administrators would organize APs in this man- 
ner so as to maximize total coverage while allowing rea- 
sonable overlap for handoffs to occur. If there are large 
number of clients in the common region of overlap, the 
four APs would need to be assigned to different chan- 
nels. Such constraints are typically captured in a graph 
theoretic manner as shown in the figure, and channel as- 
signment becomes the well-known graph coloring prob- 
lem. The example of Figure 2 becomes a 4-clique, which 
needs four channels to eliminate interference from neigh- 
boring APs. This is impossible to achieve in the 802.11b 
system, which has only 3 non-overlapping channels. 

Instead of using 3 non-overlapping channels, the APs 
could use partially-overlapped channels, e.g., 1, 4, 7 and 
11. The partial overlap among these channels would 
be sufficient to degrade the signal below an acceptable 
level so as to not cause interference. This is conceptually 
viewed as reducing the interference range of a BSS by 
a certain factor as observed by a receiver on a neighbor- 
ing channel — the extent of overlap among two channels 
which we defined as the J-factor. Note that the range 
of a BSS itself (as viewed in the same channel) is not 
altered. Hence clients associated with this AP see no 
difference in performance, while clients of neighboring 
APs on partially overlapped channels see reduced inter- 
ference. Thus, by using these four partially overlapping 
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Figure 3: TCP/UDP throughputs versus spatial separation (ChSep). 


channels, the respective BSS get rid of any interference 
from neighboring APs 


Below we discuss a systematic method for taking ad- 
vantage of the partially overlapping channels in an algo- 
rithmic manner. We note that at this point this is work- 
in-progress as we work towards a full-fledged solution: 


Let k& denote the total number of non-overlapping 
channels available in the underlying wireless PHY layer. 
Given a region of interest covered with a set of access 
points, define an overlap graph G = (V, E) as follows: 
V = {api, ap2,..., apy} be the set of n APs that form 
the network. Place an edge between APs ap; and ap; 
(ap; # ap;) if the users associated to the respective APs 
or the APs themselves interfere (indicating spatial over- 
lap in region of coverage). 


Assume we are given a channel assignment that uses 
the 3 non-overlapping channels in 802.11b. This assign- 
ment could have been performed using LCCS or other 
techniques [5]. Reflect the channel assignment onto the 
above constructed overlap graph. We say that an edge 
(ap;,ap;) is a conflict edge if there is interference be- 
tween the respective APs — i.e. they are assigned the 
same channel. Consider such a conflict edge (ap;, ap;). 
Note that both ap; and ap;, have neighbors utilizing the 
other two channels (else this conflict can be removed). 
Now, we apply the partially overlapping channels to this 
subgraph formed by ap,, ap; and all neighbors of ap; and 
ap;, we observe if the partial overlap can reduce the in- 
terference (as discussed in the example above). This in- 
tuition can be used to algorithmically use partially over- 
lapping channels. 


Next, we discuss detailed experimental results which 
show improved spatial reuse of spectrum using partially 
overlapping channels. 


Figure 4: The experimental setup used. 
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Figure 5: Number of collisions versus spatial separation. 


3.1 Experiments to demonstrate spatial 
reuse 


To demonstrate how partially overlapping channels can 
be used to improve reuse of the RF spectrum, we con- 
sider the following setup. Two APs and two stations 
(STA), with one STA associated to each AP, take part 
in the experiments. One such AP-STA pair, called Pair- 
A, is kept fixed at a particular location within an office 
building, while the other Pair-B is moved to various dif- 
ferent locations of measurement. The distance between 
an AP and its associated STA is kept constant throughout 
the experiment process. 

The following parameters are varied to study the ef- 
fect of using partially overlapping channels on TCP/UDP 
throughput and MAC level collisions: The distance be- 
tween the AP-STA pairs is varied to study the interfer- 
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Figure 6: Interference ranges vs channel separation for 
datarates of 2, 5.5 and 11 Mbps. 
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Figure 7: Measurement setup used along with interfer- 
ence ranges at channel separation of 0 (same channel), 2 
and 4. 


ence range of the BSS formed by the pair. The datarate 
used for communication was chosen from the following 
permissible instantaneous data rates: 2, 5.5 and 11 Mbps 
(note, throughputs will be lower). The channel separa- 
tion, which refers to the difference in the channel num- 
bers used by the two pairs, is varied between 0 and 5. 
For each selection of the parameters, we monitored TCP 
and UDP throughputs for flows lasting 10 seconds. The 
MAC level collisions were also monitored. All APs and 
STAs used wireless NICs from the same vendor with a 
constant transmit power of 30mW. 

Figure 3(a) plots the UDP throughput achieved by the 
AP-STA Pair-B against distance from Pair-A. This ex- 
periment used a datarate of 2 Mbps which best shows 
how a step by step decrease in overlap increases the AP- 
STA throughput (other datarates omitted due to space re- 
strictions). Figure shows that using the same channel, a 
distance of around 50 feet would be necessary to elim- 
inate the interference and attain the maximum possible 
throughput. This throughput is attained for much smaller 
distances as the channel separation (indicated by the leg- 
end ChSep) is increased from 0 (same channel ) to 5 
(non-overlapping channels). Figure 3(b) shows the same 
effect on TCP throughput. Figure 3(c) shows the TCP 
throughput in a second environment, which is an office 


building with a long corridor on which the experiments 
were performed. The datarate here was set at 11 Mbps. 

Figure 5 shows the number of collisions that occurred 
at the AP-STA Pair-B. The number of collisions have a 
significant amount of variation from one execution of the 
experiment to another because of the randomness present 
in the MAC protocol. However, clearly noticeable is the 
fact that a drastic reduction in the number of collisions 
(as shown by the cutoff at around 100 in Figure 5) in- 
dicates significant reduction in interference. Thus, the 
points at which each curve takes a plunge below the cut- 
off line (shown in the figure) indicates the distance at 
which interference does not occur between the two AP- 
STA pairs. 

Figure 6 shows the effect of the 802.11 MAC datarate 
on the interference range of a BSS. Each point on a 
curve plots the minimum observed distance (modulo dis- 
crete observation points) on the y-axis at which with the 
given channel separation (x-axis) the two AP-STA pairs 
do not interfere with each other and attain the maxi- 
mum possible TCP/UDP throughput — which is the in- 
terference range of the BSS formed by an AP-STA pair. 
One observes that for all three datarates, the interference 
range decreases consistently. Also as expected, for a 
given amount of channel overlap, a higher datarate has 
a smaller interference range. 

Figure 7 shows graphically the interference ranges for 
channel separation of zero (same channel), 2 and 4 at 
a datarate of 2 Mbps. This visually demonstrates how 
spatial reuse can be significantly improved by carefully 
employing partially overlapping channels. 


4 Applications to Mesh Networks 


Proper channel assignment and routing are important to 
utilize the full capacity of a mesh network. Channel as- 
signment affects the topology that is available to the rout- 
ing infrastructure and these problems are addressed in 
tandem with each other [6, 2, 8, 3]. Also, there are tech- 
niques which utilizes a single wireless card to connect 
to multiple networks by constantly switching channels 
[1]. Partially overlapping channels that allow communi- 
cation with nodes operating on different non-overlapping 
channels can yield significant advantages in such set- 
tings. They can be employed to connect to multiple net- 
works, or to add flexibility to the routing infrastructure 
by creating additional edges in the mesh network topol- 
ogy. Below we demonstrate simple experiments which 
show how two nodes operating on partially overlapping 
channels can communicate with each other. 

We conduct the following simple experiment: Two 
nodes are placed on channels with decreasing overlap, 
and the UDP throughput is measured. One node was kept 
fixed on channel 6, while the other was progressively 
moved from channel | through 11. The nodes were con- 
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figured at a datarate of 2Mbps. Figure 8 shows the plots 
at distances of 15 and 30 feet between the two nodes. 
The plots demonstrate how a partially overlapping chan- 
nels can be used to communicate at the cost of reduction 
in the throughput. This allows a node with a single inter- 
face to communicate with nodes on two non-overlapping 
channels by operating on a channel that partially overlaps 
with both. 
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Figure 8: Throughput versus channel separation. 
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Figure 9: Example multihop scenario. 


Throughput improvements using partially overlap- 
ping channels: Apart from utilizing partially overlap- 
ping channels for topology flexibility in mesh settings, 
they can be applied to improve the throughput capac- 
ity of multi-hop networks. Consider the multihop setup 
shown in Figure 9. There are four nodes; each with a 
single radio interface. Because of this limitation, techni- 
cally the network can utilize only one channel or the net- 
work would get partitioned. Say, nodes A, B and C are 
within communication range of each other. Nodes D and 
E are each within communication range of nodes A,B 
and C. The transmission ranges of nodes A,B and C are 
shown using dashed circles. With all nodes operating on 
a single channel to prevent network partition, each node 
shares the channel with two other nodes, thus achieving 
roughly 1/3rd of the maximum available bandwidth on 
one channel. 

Now, using partially overlapping channels, an assign- 
ment can be performed as follows. Nodes A and E are 


assigned channel 1; nodes B and D are on channel 6. 
These links do not interfere with each other. Node C is be 
placed on channel 4, which allows communication with 
both A and B. Channel 4 is chosen such that the reduction 
in the communication range as determined by the extent 
of overlap between (4,6) and (4, 1) allows communica- 
tion with both A and B. The network thus utilizes the 
maximum bandwidth available on two non-overlapping 
channels and hence this can result in significant through- 
put improvements. 


5 Summary 


Through testbed measurements we have evaluated how 
partial overlap in channels can be exploited for improved 
spatial re-use (WLANs) and the ability to do multi- 
channel communication (Mesh). The focus of this paper 
has really been to add a new mechanism to our toolkit for 
spectrum management — partially overlapped channels. 
We believe this paper is merely the first step towards de- 
sign of new and efficient algorithms that are aware of the 
potential demonstrated. In particular it would be possible 
to re-visit each channel assignment technique designed 
in the past and examine how they can be extended by 
employing this new mechanism. 
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Abstract 


Anomaly detection is a first and important step needed 
to respond to unexpected problems and to assure high per- 
formance and security in IP networks. We introduce a 
framework and a powerful class of algorithms for net- 
work anomography, the problem of inferring network-level 
anomalies from widely available data aggregates. The 
framework contains novel algorithms, as well as a recently 
published approach based on Principal Component Analy- 
sis (PCA). Moreover, owing to its clear separation of infer- 
ence and anomaly detection, the framework opens the door 
to the creation of whole families of new algorithms. We 
introduce several such algorithms here, based on ARIMA 
modeling, the Fourier transform, Wavelets, and Princi- 
pal Component Analysis. We introduce a new dynamic 
anomography algorithm, which effectively tracks routing 
and traffic change, so as to alert with high fidelity on intrin- 
sic changes in network-level traffic, yet not on internal rout- 
ing changes. An additional benefit of dynamic anomogra- 
phy is that it is robust to missing data, an important opera- 
tional reality. To the best of our knowledge, this is the first 
anomography algorithm that can handle routing changes 
and missing data. To evaluate these algorithms, we used 
several months of traffic data collected from the Abilene 
network and from a large Tier-1 ISP network. To compare 
performance, we use the methodology put forward earlier 
for the Abilene data set. The findings are encouraging. 
Among the new algorithms introduced here, we see: high 
accuracy in detection (few false negatives and few false 
positives), and high robustness (little performance degra- 
dation in the presence of measurement noise, missing data 
and routing changes). 


1 Introduction 


The first step in fixing a problem is knowing it exists. This 
is no less true in networking than anywhere else — we need 
to know about a problem before we can repair it. Network- 
ing vendors typically build alarms into network equipment 
to facilitate fast, accurate detection and diagnosis of prob- 
lems. However, in practice, there are many problems for 
which explicit alarms are either absent (for new or uncom- 
mon problems), or intrinsically hard to produce. In these 
cases we must infer the problem from other data sources. 
For instance, many types of network problems cause abnor- 
mal patterns to appear in the network traffic. Such traffic 
anomalies may be caused by problems ranging from secu- 
rity threats such as Distributed Denial of Service (DDoS) 


attacks and network worms, to unusual traffic events such 
as flash crowds, to vendor implementation bugs, to network 
misconfigurations. We refer to the problem of inferring 
anomalies from indirect measurement as network anomog- 
raphy (combining “anomalous” with “tomography,” a gen- 
eral approach to such inference problems). 

Network tomography [31] bears some resemblance, in 
that both involve the solution of a linear inverse prob- 
lem. Examples include inference of individual link per- 
formance characteristics from path performance character- 
istics, and inference of traffic matrices from individual link 
load measurements. For example, the traffic matrix estima- 
tion problem arises because the obvious source of data for 
direct measurement (flow-level data) can be hard to obtain 
network-wide [5, 14, 22, 23, 28, 31, 34, 35]. On the other 
hand, Simple Network Management Protocol (SNMP) data 
on individual link loads is available almost ubiquitously. 
Fortunately, the link loads and traffic matrices are simply 
related by a linear equation 


b= Ax (1) 


The vector b contains the link measurements, and A is the 
routing matrix (defined formally below). We wish to in- 
fer x, which contains the unknown traffic matrix elements 
written as a vector. Tomographic inference techniques seek 
to invert this relationship to find x. 

The anomography problem is different and somewhat 
more complex. First, note that anomaly detection is per- 
formed on a series of measurements over a period of time, 
rather than from a single snapshot. In addition to changes in 
the traffic, the solution must build in the ability to deal with 
changes in routing. Second, note that the anomalies that 
we wish to infer may have dramatically different properties 
from a traffic matrix, and so different methods than those 
used for network tomography may be called for. Indeed, we 
find that simple extensions to network tomography meth- 
ods perform fair poorly here. Techniques that transform 
the measurements prior to attempting to solve the inverse 
problem are preferable. 

As a simple example, imagine trying to detect an anoma- 
lous traffic pattern caused by a flash crowd or DDoS attack 
on a web site. This type of event will cause increases in 
traffic flows headed towards a particular set of destinations. 
It may be hard to rapidly identify which of the tens of thou- 
sands of ingress links on a large network might be primar- 
ily responsible, as large surges at a network egress link may 
arise from small surges on several ingress links. We must 
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infer the change in the pattern of traffic to the particular 
site from the complete set of link data, considered together, 
rather than as individual time series. This illustrates an im- 
portant feature of anomography — it extends anomaly de- 
tection to network-level problems (automatically building 
in correlation across the network) where link-level anomaly 
detection might be inadequate or unreliable. 

Many approaches to anomography are possible. In pio- 
neering work, Lakhina et al. introduced a novel approach 
based on Principal Component Analysis (PCA) [19]. Our 
paper makes three major contributions to understanding 
and solving anomography problems: 


1. We present a simple and powerful framework that 
encompasses a wide class of methods for network 
anomography. We will see that the method of [19] is 
a member of this class. The framework clearly decou- 
ples the inference and anomaly detection steps, and so 
immediately opens the door to the development of new 
algorithms where one makes different choices for each 
step. Accordingly, we introduce several such new al- 
gorithms here, based on ARIMA modeling, the Fourier 
transform, Wavelets, and Principal Component Analy- 
sis. Moreover, the framework is not restricted to the 
analysis of link traffic data, and in particular also applies 
to the dual problem of inferring performance anomalies 
from end-to-end performance measurements. 


2. We introduce a new algorithm for dynamic anomogra- 
phy, which identifies network level traffic anomalies and 
works in the presence of routing changes. That is, dy- 
namic anomography tracks routing and traffic change 
— signaling traffic anomalies, but not internal network 
routing changes (which may dramatically change inter- 
nal traffic patterns but may leave the traffic matrix, de- 
scribing how traffic enters and exits the network, stable). 
In IP networks, routing changes occur as part of the nor- 
mal “self-healing” behavior of the network, and so iso- 
lating these from traffic anomalies is advantageous. An 
additional benefit of dynamic anomography is that it is 
robust to missing link load measurements, an important 
operational reality (see Section 4 for why missing data 
may result in changes in the routing matrix). To the best 
of our knowledge, this is the first anomography algo- 
rithm that can handle routing changes and missing data. 


3. Using data sets collected from a large Tier-1 ISP and 
from Internet2’s Abilene network, we report on the re- 
sults of an extensive and thorough evaluation of a set 
of anomography methods. To understand the fidelity 
of the methods and to compare different methods, we 
apply the methodology introduced in [19]. Under this 
methodology, we find that in general the new temporal 
anomography methods introduced here exhibit consis- 
tently high fidelity. In particular, we find that the most 
successful method (of those examined) is a variation of 
dynamic anomography, combining Box-Jenkins model- 
ing (ARIMA) with @! norm minimization. Further eval- 


uation suggests that this algorithm can cope well with 
measurement noise, and degrade gracefully in the pres- 
ence of missing or corrupted data. 


The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 summarizes 
background and related work. In Section 3 we describe our 
framework, and the anomography algorithms examined in 
this paper, in the context of fixed routing. In Section 4 
we extend the Box-Jenkins anomography to the case where 
routing may change over time. In Section 5 we describe our 
evaluation methodology, and Section 6 presents the results. 
Section 7 provides final remarks. 


2 Background 
2.1 Network Tomography 


Network tomography describes several problems: infer- 
ring link performance of a network from end-to-end mea- 
surements, or inferring Origin-Destination (OD) traffic de- 
mands from link load measurements. These problems can 
be written as linear inverse problems where one seeks to 
find unknowns x from measurements b given a linear rela- 
tionship (1), where A is the routing matrix. For a network 
with n links, and m OD flows, we define the routing matrix 
to be the n x m matrix A = [a;,;] where a,; indicates the 
fraction of traffic from flow 7 to appear on link 2. 

SNMP provides link measurements of traffic volumes 
(bytes and packets), typically at 5 minute intervals (this 
data is described in more detail in, for example [34]). We 
shall assume data of this type is the input to our algorithms, 
and we wish to infer anomalous traffic matrix elements, but 
note that anomography is not limited to this problem, and 
could equally be applied to inferring anomalous link per- 
formance from end-to-end measurements. An additional 
source of data used here comes from the routing protocols 
used to build the forwarding tables within each router. We 
use routing data (e.g., gathered from a route monitor as in 
[27]) along with a route simulator (as in [10]) to predict the 
results of these distributed computations, and determine the 
network routing. 

The problem of inferring the OD traffic-matrix has been 
much studied recently (e.g., [5, 14, 22, 23, 28, 31, 34, 35]). 
The problem’s key characteristic is that it is massively un- 
derconstrained: there will be approximately N? OD flows 
to estimate and only O(V) link measurements. Hence to- 
mography methods seek to introduce additional informa- 
tion, often in the form of some kind of traffic model (for in- 
stance a Poisson model in [31, 28], a Gaussian model in [5], 
or a gravity model in [34, 35]). Anomography problems are 
also highly underconstrained, but the models used to de- 
scribe traffic are inappropriate for anomalies — by defini- 
tion these events are generated by completely different pro- 
cesses from normal network traffic. Moreover, in anomog- 
raphy we combine detection with inference, whereas in 
standard network tomography we seek only to infer a set 
of traffic matrix elements. Hence there are important dif- 
ferences between this paper and network tomography. 
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It is also important to note that routing matrices change 
over time. In much previous work, routing matrices are 
taken to be constant (an exception being [23], where the 
traffic is assumed to be somewhat constant, while the rout- 
ing varies), but it is important (see [29]) to allow for the 
fact that routing is not constant, and neither is the traffic. 
In order to allow for variable routing, we index not just the 
traffic measurements over time, but also the routing matrix. 
Given these, we may write the relationship between the link 
traffic, and OD traffic matrix as 


b; = Ajx;, (2) 


where A; is ann xm routing matrix, x; is a length-n vector 
of unknown OD flow traffic volumes, and b; is a length-m 
vector of link loads!, at time interval ve 


2.2 Related Work 


Lakhina et al. carried out the pioneering work in the area 
of inference of anomalies at network level, [19, 18, 20], 
and adapted Principal Components Analysis (PCA) to this 
setting. Donoho [8, 9] introduced a powerful mathemati- 
cal treatment for tomography-like problems, wherein one 
seeks solutions that maximize sparsity (intuitively, solu- 
tions with fewest explanations). These papers inspired our 
development of the new methods introduced here, and our 
development of a framework in which a very wide class of 
methods all fit. 

Anomaly detection is a burgeoning field. A great deal 
of research in network anomaly detection relies on some 
type of inference step, taking a set of alarms [13, 15, 16, 
25, 30] as input. While anomography includes methods 
of this type, our results indicate that it is better to delay 
alarm generation until after the inference step. In that way, 
a single constructive alarm may be generated, rather than 
a storm of redundant alarms. Moreover, in delaying the 
alarm generation until after the inference step, we can in 
some cases greatly improve the sensitivity of detection, as 
was demonstrated in [19]. 

We approach the network anomaly detection problem 
from the point of detecting unknown anomalous behavior, 
rather than looking for particular signatures in the data, the 
focus of much work in the security community. A large 
component of the work on machine learning, signal pro- 
cessing and time-series analysis is devoted to detecting out- 
liers or anomalies in time-series. This literature has been 
applied to networks in a number of cases; for examples 
see [1, 4, 15, 17, 30, 32]. These methods range in sophis- 
tication from [4], which suggests the use of the standard 
Holt-Winters forecasting technique for network anomaly 
detection, to [1], which uses a sophisticated wavelet based 
method with great potential. These methods focus on sin- 
gle time series rather than the multi-dimensional time series 
that arise in anomography. 

Most earlier work ignores noise or provides weak tests of 
robustness to noise (which can destroy utility). A strength 
of the work presented here is that we provide tests of effec- 


tiveness of the methods in the presence of noise, always a 
factor in practice. 


3. Network Anomography 


In this section, we shall assume that the routing matrices 
Aj are time-invariant and are denoted by A. (We will ex- 
tend our work to time-varying A; in Section 4.) Under this 
assumption, we can combine all t linear systems (2) into a 
single equation using matrix notation: 


B= AX, (3) 


where B = [b; bz ---b;] is the matrix formed by having 
b, as its column vectors, and similarly X = [x x2--- x;]. 


3.1 A General Anomography Framework 


We identify two basic solution strategies to network 
anomography: (i) early inverse, and (ii) late inverse. Early- 
inverse approaches may appear more intuitive. The early- 
inverse approach tackles the problem in two steps. The 
first is the network tomography step, where OD flow data 
at each interval 7 are inferred from the link load mea- 
surements by solving the ill-posed linear inverse problem 
(2). Given the estimated OD flow data x; at different time 
points 7, in the second step, anomaly detection can then be 
applied to the x,;. For this step, there are many widely used 
spatial and temporal analysis techniques, which we will de- 
scribe later in this section. 

Early-inverse methods, although conceptually simple, 
have an obvious drawback — errors in the first step, which 
are unavoidable due to the ill-posed nature of the infer- 
ence problem, can contaminate the second step, sabotaging 
overall performance. Another disadvantage is that early- 
inverse methods apply a potentially computationally ex- 
pensive anomaly detection step to high-dimensional data: 
on a network of N nodes, one must perform this step on 
all N? OD pairs. As we will see, late-inverse performs 
anomaly detection on only O(N) dimensional data. We fo- 
cus on late-inverse methods in this paper for these reasons, 
though we shall provide some comparisons between early- 
and late-inverse methods. 

The idea of the late-inverse method is to defer “lossy” 
inference to the last step. Specifically, late inverse ap- 
proaches extract the anomalous traffic from the link load 
observation, then form and solve a new set of inference 
problems: 

B= AX, (4) 


where B = [by bas b;] is the matrix of anomalous traffic 
in the observables, and X = [X1 Xp +--+ X;] is the matrix of 
OD flow anomalies to be diagnosed, over ¢ time intervals. 
While the new inference problems (4) share the same 
linear-inverse structure as in network tomography (3), the 
characteristics of the unknowns are very different, and so is 
the solution strategy, which we will explore in Section 3.4. 
We now introduce a simple framework for late-inverse 
anomography methods. In this framework, B is formed by 
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multiplying B with a transformation matrix T’. Depending 
on whether we use a left or right multiplying transforma- 
tion matrix, we can further divide the framework into the 
following two classes: 


e spatial anomography, where a left multiplying transfor- 
mation matrix JT’ is used to form B,i.e., B = TB; 


e temporal anomography, where a right multiplying 
transformation matrix J’ is used to form B, ie, B= 
BT. 


Our framework encompasses a number of analysis tech- 
niques for extracting anomalous traffic B from link load 
observations B, as we next illustrate. 


3.2 Spatial Anomography 


Data elements in high dimensional data sets, such as the 
link load observations, usually have dependencies. The in- 
trinsic dependency structure among the data elements can 
thus be exploited for filtering anomalous behavior by dis- 
covering data points that violate the normal dependency 
structure. In our context, the process of detecting such 
data points can be performed by left-multiplication by a 
transformation matrix T’ such that B = TB. An exam- 
ple of such an approach is a recent study by Lakhina et al. 
[19], where Principal Component Analysis (PCA) is used 
in finding dominant patterns. We describe this method, and 
in particular its instantiation as a left-multiplication opera- 
tion in the following section. 


3.2.1 Spatial PCA 


In [19], Lakhina et al. proposed a subspace analysis of link 
traffic for anomaly detection, which can be summarized as 
follows. 

1. Identify a coordinate transformation of B such that the 

link traffic data under the new coordinate systems have 
the greatest degree of variance along the first axis, the 
second greatest degree of variance along the second 
axis, and so forth. These axes are called the principal 
axes or principal components. 
Recall that B = [b; be --- b;] is the collection of link 
traffic data at m links over t time intervals, where each 
row 7 (1 < z < m) denotes the time series of the 7- 
th link and each column 7 (1 < j < ft) represents an 
instance of all the link loads at time interval 7. The 
principal components, v1, V2, ..., Vm can be computed 
iteratively as follows: 


Vr = argmax 
I[v||=1 








k-1 
(= = S° atv! v 
i=1 


The coordinate transformation matrix can thus be ob- 
tained by arranging the principal components as rows 
of a matrix P = [v1 V2...Vm]° - 








2. Divide the link traffic space into the normal subspace 
and the anomalous subspace. Lakhina et al. [19] devel- 
oped a threshold-based separation method by examin- 
ing the projection of the time series of link traffic data 


on each principal axis in order. As soon as a projection 
is found that contains a 30 deviation from the mean, 
that principal axis and all subsequent axes are assigned 
to the anomalous subspace. All previous principal axis 
are assigned to the normal subspace. 

We use P, = [V; Vp41---Vm]/ to denote the matrix of 
the principal axes in the anomalous subspace, where v, 
is the first axis that fails to pass the threshold test. 


3. The anomalous traffic can now by extracted from link 


load observation by first projecting the data into the 
anomalous subspace and then transforming it back, by 
taking B = (P! P,)B, and so we obtain the transfor- 
mation matrix JT’ = P? P,. 

We call the above method spatial PCA because it ex- 
ploits the correlation between traffic on different links 
(across space). Later in Section 3.3.4, we will describe 
temporal PCA, which exploits temporal correlation by ap- 
plying PCA to identify dominant patterns across time. 


3.3. Temporal Anomography 


The anomalous link traffic can also be separated by per- 
forming temporal analysis on the time series for each link. 
Consider a set of link traffic data over time t: B = 
[b; bg...b;]. The process of extracting anomalies by ex- 
ploiting the temporal structure within the data points can 
be modeled as a linear transformation of the time series: 
B = (by, by...b;] = BT, where the transformation ma- 
trix T’ can be either explicit or implicit. In this paper, 
we consider four types of temporal analysis: ARIMA, 
Fourier, Wavelet, and PCA (for identifying dominant pat- 
terns across time). Although it may not be obvious at first 
glance, all these methods indeed fit in our framework of 
linear matrix transformation, as we will see next. 


3.3.1 ARIMA Modeling 


Univariate time series. The Box-Jenkins methodology, 
or AutoRegressive Integrated Moving Average (ARIMA) 
modeling technique [2, 3], is a class of linear time-series 
forecasting techniques that capture the linear dependency 
of the future values on the past. It is able to model a wide 
spectrum of time-series behavior, and has been extensively 
used for anomaly detection in univariate time-series. 

An ARIMA model includes three order parameters: the 
autoregressive parameter (p), the number of differencing 
passes (d), and the moving average parameter (q). In 
the notation introduced by Box and Jenkins, models are 
summarized as ARIMA(p,d,q). A model described as 
ARIMA(O, 1,2) means that it contains p = 0 (zero) au- 
toregressive parameters and g = 2 moving-average param- 
eters which were computed for the time series after it was 
differenced once (d = 1). 

A general ARIMA model of order (p, d, q) can be ex- 
pressed as: 


p q 
Zk -So 4 Zhi =exr— 59; Chis (5) 
A pat 
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where 2; is obtained by differencing the original time series 
d times (when d > 1) or by subtracting the mean from the 
original time series (when d = 0), ex is the forecast error 
at time k, @; (@ = 1,...,p) and 6; (j = 1,...,q) are the au- 
toregression and moving-average coefficients, respectively. 

Many commonly used smoothing models are special in- 
stances of ARIMA models. For example, the Exponen- 
tially Weighted Moving Average (EWMA), is equivalent to 
ARIMA(0, 1, 1); linear exponential smoothing, also known 
as Holt-Winters, is equivalent to ARIMA(0, 2, 2). See [26] 
for detailed equations for various smoothing models and 
their equivalence with ARIMA models. 

There are well known techniques for estimating the pa- 
rameters p,d,q,; and 0; for a given time series [2, 3], 
and given the parameters, the model is simply applied to 
get 2, a prediction of z, (using for instance the Durbin- 
Levinson algorithm [3]). The prediction errors are then 
€k+1 = 2k-+1 — 2k41, Which then form our anomalous traf- 
fic (the traffic which does not fit the model). In practice the 
parameters used in the ARIMA model are sometimes cho- 
sen to meet particular goals intended by the implementor 
(see [4] for some discussion of these choices), rather than 
being estimated from the data set, because the parameters 
of a data set may change over time. However, we prefer to 
use adaptive techniques to overcome this problem. 

If we consider the time series to be vectors of length t¢, 
then the above results can be written in matrix form. Tak- 
ing the measurements b = (b;,...,b;)7, we can obtain 
the errors e = (€1,..., e+)", via right-multiplication by a 
transformation matrix b’ = e? = b’T. Specifically, let [ 
denote the t x ¢ identity matrix, (7 denote the “back shift” 
matrix, and 1 denote the ¢ x ¢ unit matrix, i.e., 


| 100...00 ] [ 010...00 ] [ 111...11 ] 

010...00 001...00 111...11 

T= a0 .vV= 3 ,1= ee . 
000...10 000...01 111...11 | 
000...01 000...00 111.201 


The differencing result, z = [z122...z%]", is then 


b? (1-7), ford > 1, 
ge = 1 1 
be = Gbtl=br (7- 71) ; for d = 0. 
(6) 


Equation (5) can be written in matrix notation as 
p q 
LT Toi T Tg 
a? — diz? yi =e — >) 6je7 V7", 
i=1 j=l 


or equivalently, 


=a 
P q 

ef = 27 (1-40 I-50 6;93 
i=l j=l 


Extending ARIMA based models to multivariate time se- 
ries is straightforward. As noted earlier, we construct the 


matrix B with the measurements at each time period b; as 
its columns. Via the above transformations, we obtain 


-1 


P q 
B=Z (1- Sev") 1-Soay7} . @ 
i=1 j=l 


ARIMA based anomography. Replacing Z by the matrix 
form of (6), we see that EF = BT is indeed a transforma- 
tion given by right-multiplying B with a matrix T. In fact, 
any linear filtration of the elements of a time series can be 
modeled by a right multiplying matrix transformation. 

To get back to anomaly detection, we simply identify the 
forecast errors as anomalous link traffic, B = E. That is, 
traffic behavior that cannot be well captured by the model 
is considered anomalous. 


3.3.2 Fourier Analysis 


Fourier analysis [21] is the process of decomposing a com- 
plex periodic waveform into a set of sinusoids with differ- 
ent amplitudes, frequencies and phases. The sum of these 
sinusoids can exactly match the original waveform. This 
lossless transform presents a new perspective of the signal 
under study (in the frequency domain), which has proved 
useful in very many applications. 

For a discrete-time signal 79, #1, ..., £—1, the Discrete 
Fourier Transform (DFT) is defined by 


N-1 
ye ape Je277/N  for0<n< N-1, 
k=0 


1 
h=5 
where f, is a complex number that captures the ampli- 
tude and phase of the signal at the n-th harmonic frequency 
(with base frequency 1/N). Note that for a real signal { f,, } 
is symmetric, i.e., fp, = fNn—1—n. Lower n corresponds to 
a lower frequency component, with fo being the DC com- 
ponent, or the average of the input series, and f,, with n 
close to N/2 corresponding to high frequencies. 

The Inverse Discrete Fourier Transform (IDFT) is used 
to reconstruct the signal in the time domain by 


N-1 
t= >) fre’, for0<n<N=1. 
k=0 


An efficient way to implement the DFT and IDFT 

is through an algorithm called the Fast Fourier Trans- 
form (FFT). The computational complexity of the FFT is 
O(N log(N)). 
FFT based anomography. The idea of using the FFT 
to extract anomalous link traffic, B is to filter out the low 
frequency components in the link traffic time series. In 
general, low frequency components capture the daily and 
weekly traffic patterns, while high frequency components 
represent the sudden changes in traffic behavior. Working 
in the frequency domain provides us with the opportunity 
to distinguish these two kinds of behaviors. 

We summarize FFT based anomography as follows. 
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1. Transform link traffic B into the frequency domain: 
F = FFT(B): apply the FFT on each row of B. (Recall 
that a row corresponds to the time series of traffic data 
on one link.) The result is the corresponding frequency 
domain series, in each row of F’. 


2. Remove low frequency components: i.e. set Fy = 
0, for? € [1,c] U[N —c, N], where F; is the i-th col- 
umn of F and c is a cut-off frequency. (For example, 
for the results presented in Section 6, we use 10-minute 
aggregated link traffic data of one week duration, and 
c= [aN |, corresponding to a frequency of one cycle 
per hour.) 


3. Transform back into the time domain: i.e. we take B = 
IFFT(£’). The result is the high frequency components 
in the traffic data, which we will use as anomalous link 
traffic, B. 

The DFT and IDFT may be represented as right-matrix 

products. In setting columns of F' to zero, and performing 

the IDFT we are taking a linear combination of the columns 

of F’, which in turn are a linear combination of those of B. 

Hence, the overall process above can be modeled as a right- 

multiplying matrix transformation B = BT’. Note also that 

in thresholding at frequency c we preserve the symmetry of 

F’, and so although F’ may contain complex elements, the 

resulting transform will be real. 


3.3.3. Wavelet Analysis 


Wavelets [7, 12, 21] are mathematical functions that cut up 
data into different frequency components, and then study 
each component with a resolution matched to its scale. 
They provide a powerful means for isolating characteris- 
tics of signals via a combined time-frequency representa- 
tion and are often considered superior to traditional Fourier 
methods especially in situations where the signal contains 
transients, such as discontinuities and sharp spikes. 

In [1], Barford et al. have developed a wavelet-based 
algorithm for detecting anomalies in the link traffic data. 
It shares the same principle as the FFT based approaches 
— exposing anomalies by filtering low frequency compo- 
nents. More specifically, it uses wavelets to decompose the 
original signal into low-, mid-, and high-frequency compo- 
nents and then detects anomalies by close examination of 
the mid- and high-frequency components. 

Below we compute Bas the high-frequency components 
of link traffic B. We can also compute B as the mid- 
frequency components of B in essentially the same way. 


1. Use wavelets to decompose B into different frequency 
levels: W = WAVEDEC(B), by applying a multi-level 
1-D wavelet decomposition on each row of B. The re- 
sult is a wavelet decomposition vector, which we save 
as one row in matrix W. The wavelet we use is the 
Daubechies wavelet [6] of order 6. 


2. Then remove low- and mid-frequency components in 
W by setting all coefficients at frequency levels higher 
than w, to 0. Here w, is a cut-off frequency level. For 


the results presented in Section 6, we use 10-minute ag- 
gregated link traffic data of one week duration, and w,. 
is set at 3. That is, we only keep coefficients at fre- 
quency levels 1, 2, and 3, which is consistent with [1]. 
3. Reconstruct the signal: B = WAVEREC(B). The re- 
sult is the high-frequency components in the traffic data. 


It is easy to verify that the process of WAVEDEC and 
WAVEREC only involves linear combinations of columns 
of B. As a result, the B derived through the wavelet based 
anomography can also be modeled as right multiplying ma- 
trix transformation. 


3.3.4 Temporal PCA 


In Section 3.2.1, we presented a method of applying PCA 
to find dominant patterns among different link-load time 
series. A similar method can be used in identifying domi- 
nant patterns across time. 

Consider the link load matrix B = [b, b...b;]. We can 
think of each row as a t-dimensional vector. What we are 
looking for is a new coordinate system, v1, Va, ... ,Vz; 
such that the projection of the m links (on vj, va, ..., Vz) 
has energy concentrated on the first several axes. This is 
exactly what PCA provides. The only difference is that 
we now apply PCA on B® as opposed to B (as used in 
spatial PCA). Then we follow the same procedure to de- 
fine an anomalous subspace and to extract anomalies that 
have projections in the anomalous subspace. In this way, 
we obtain a left multiplying transformation matrix T, i.e., 
Bra TET, ‘Taking transpose on both side of the equa- 
tion, we have B = (B7)? = (TB7)? = BT? where T7? 
is a right multiplying transformation matrix that extracts 
anomalies from B. 


3.4 Inference Algorithms 


Once we obtain the matrix of link anomalies B, the next 
step is to reconstruct OD flow anomalies X by solving a se- 
ries of ill-posed linear inverse problems b; = Ax;. For ex- 
ample, Lakhina et al [19] proposed to find the single largest 
anomaly in each time interval 7 by applying a greedy al- 
gorithm. We present below three common inference al- 
gorithms for solving these problems. All three algorithms 
deal with the underconstrained linear system by searching 
for a solution that minimizes some notions of vector norm, 
three examples of which are 
e The ¢? norm of a vector v is defined as ||v|l2_ = 
1 
(>0; v2) ?, where v; is the i-th element of vector v. 
e The é' norm of a vector v is defined as ||v||; = >, |x|, 
i.e., the sum of the absolute value of each element of v. 





e The /° norm of a vector v is defined as ||v||o = 5°, v?, 
i.e., the number of non-zero elements of v. 


3.4.1 Pseudoinverse Solution 
A standard solution to b = Ax is the pseudoinverse solu- 


tion x = Atb, where At is the pseudoinverse (or Moore- 
Penrose inverse) of matrix A. It is known that x = Atb is 
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the solution to the problem b = AX that minimizes the / 
norm of the anomaly vector, i.e. it solves: 


minimize ||x||2 subject to ||b — AX||2 is minimal. (8) 


3.4.2 Sparsity Maximization 


In practice, we expect only a few anomalies at any one 
time, so x typically has only a small number of large val- 
ues. Hence it is natural to proceed by maximizing the spar- 
sity of X, i.e., solving the following ¢° norm minimization 
problem: 


minimize ||X||o subject to b = Ax. (9) 


The @° norm is not convex and is notoriously difficult to 
minimize, so in practice one needs to either approximate 
the 2° norm with a convex function or use heuristics, for 
example the greedy algorithm of Lakhina et al [19]. 


é norm minimization One common approach to ap- 
proximate £° norm minimization is to convexify (9) by re- 
placing the 2° norm with an ¢' norm, so that we seek a 
solution to 


minimize ||X||; subject to b = Ax (10) 


As shown in [8, 9], 2! norm minimization results in the 
sparsest solution for many large under-determined linear 
systems. 

_ In the presence of measurement noise, the constraints 
b = Ax may not always be satisfiable. In this case, we 
can add a penalty term ||b — AxX||; to the objective and re- 
formulate (10) as: 


minimize  A||X||, + ||b — AX|]1 (11) 


where A € [0,1] controls the degree to which the con- 
straints b = AX are satisfied. As shown in Section 6, the 
algorithm is not very sensitive to the choice of 4. In the rest 
of this paper, unless noted otherwise, we use A = 0.001, 
which gives satisfactory results. 

We can cast (11) into the following equivalent Linear 
Programming (LP) problem, for which solutions are avail- 
able even when A is very large, owing to modern interior- 
point linear programming methods. 


minimize AD), uit D0; vj 

subject to b= AX +z (12) 
u>x, u>-x 
V>Z, V2-Zz 


Greedy algorithm Another common heuristic solution 
for 2° norm minimization is to apply the greedy algorithm. 
For example, the greedy heuristic has been successfully ap- 
plied to wavelet decomposition, where it goes by the name 
of Orthogonal Matching Pursuit (OMP) [24]. In the same 
spirit here, we develop a greedy solution to maximize the 
sparsity of x. The algorithm starts with an empty set I 


of non-zero positions for x and then iteratively adds new 
non-zero positions to . During each iteration, for each po- 
sition p ¢ I, the algorithm tests how much it can reduce 
the residual b — Ax by including p as a non-zero position. 
More specifically, let J = [U{p}. The algorithm estimates 
the values for the non-zero elements of x (denoted as x7) 
by solving the following least squares problem 


minimize ||b — A;xX5||2 (13) 


where A; = A|., J] is a submatrix of A formed by the 
column vectors of A corresponding to positions in J. The 
residual is then computed as ey = ||[b — AX z||2. The al- 
gorithm then greedily chooses the position p that gives the 
smallest e7 and adds it to J. The algorithm stops whenever 
either the residual energy falls below some tolerance to in- 
accuracy €max or the number of non-zero positions exceeds 
some threshold 0° 


max’ 


4 Dynamic Network Anomography 


Up to this point, we have assumed that the routing matrices 
are constant. However, we wish to allow for dynamic rout- 
ing changes, and so we must allow A; to vary over time. 
In IP networks, routing changes occur as part of the nor- 
mal “self-healing” behavior of the network, and so it is 
advantageous to isolate these from traffic anomalies and 
only signal traffic anomalies. In addition, if some mea- 
surements are missing (say at time 7), we may still form a 
consistent problem by setting the appropriate rows of A; to 
zero. Thus, for realistic SNMP measurements where miss- 
ing data are often an issue, we still wish to vary A; even 
for static routing. Routing measurements may be obtained 
using a route monitor, to provide accurate, up-to-date mea- 
surements of routing (at least at the time scale of SNMP 
measurements, e.g. minutes). 

Where the tomography step can be done separately at 
each time interval (for instance see [34, 35]), it is sim- 
ple to adapt early-inverse methods to dynamic network 
anomography by inverting (2) at each time step. Given the 
straight forward approach for early-inverse methods, We 
seek here to generalize late-inverse methods to dynamic 
network anomography. 


4.1 Dynamic Temporal Anomography 


When the routing matrix is non-constant, there is no reason 
to believe that the measurements B should follow a simple 
model such as an ARIMA model. Even where the traffic 
itself follows such a model, a simple routing change may 
change a link load measurement by 100%, for instance by 
routing traffic completely away from a particular link. If 
we were to apply the ARIMA model to the measurements 
B, we would see such a change in routing as a level-shift 
anomaly. However, its cause is not an unknown change in 
X (to be discovered), but rather a known change in the rout- 
ing matrices A;. Likewise, it no longer makes sense to try 
to exploit spatial correlations which arose from a particular 
routing, to the case of another routing. 
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However, it is no less reasonable to approximate the traf- 
fic matrix X by an ARIMA model (than B when the rout- 
ing is constant), even when routing may change. Under 
such a modeling assumption, we can write X = XT. We 
know also that the measurements are given by (2). A rea- 
sonable approach to the solution is therefore to seek a so- 
lution X which is consistent with these equations, but also 
minimizes one of the norms (described above) at each time 
step. We choose to minimize the £* norm ||X;||1 here be- 
cause (i) it allows us to naturally incorporate link load con- 
straints at multiple time intervals, and (ii) it is more accu- 
rate than both the pseudoinverse and the greedy algorithms 
for static anomography (as we will show in Section 6). 

Unfortunately, for transform based methods (the Fourier, 
wavelet and PCA methods) the number of constraints be- 
comes very large (as t grows). On the other hand, the set of 
constraints for the ARIMA model can be written in a form 
such that it does not grow with t. Hence, in the follow- 
ing we concentrate on generalizing the ARIMA approach. 
We present the algorithm for ARIMA(p, d, g) models with 
d > 1 (Section 4.2). We have also extended the algorithm 
to handle ARIMA models with d = 0, though we omit this 
treatment here for brevity (as it is a straightforward exten- 
sion). Due to space limits, we will leave out the discussion 
on model selection and parameter estimation, two impor- 
tant issues for applying ARIMA-based anomography. In- 
terested readers can find this in our technical report [33]. 


4.2 Algorithm for ARIMA Models (d > 1) 


We are going to seek solutions that are consistent with 
the measurements b; = A;x;, for 7 = 1,...,¢t, and an 
ARIMA model that gives X = XT where T is the same 
transformation matrix implicitly defined by (6) and (7). Im- 
portantly, we do not wish to have to estimate X (or we may 
as well use an early-inverse method). The advantage of the 
ARIMA model, is we do not need to know X, but only 
linear combinations of X. 

Let L be the backshift operator, whose effect on a pro- 
cess z can be summarized as (Lz), = Zp-1. Let the AR 
polynomial ®(L) be 


d+p def P 
OL) =) yi S ( -S- at!) (L27)2, 
1=0 w=1 


Let yr_-; = YiX~—i. We now identify e = x in the ARIMA 
model described in (5) (or rather its multivariate extension). 
By definition the sum yaar Vr-i = Ze — OP, biZe-i, 
and so, for d > 1, the ARIMA model (5) can be rewritten 


d+p q 


5 Vr—-i = Xk — 
i=0 j 


Define c,_; = ybx_;, then as yp_; = ViXp—1, the mea- 
surement equation (2) implies 


0; Xh—7- (14) 
1 


Ap—iYh—i = Ck-i; 7=0,1,--- ,d+p. (15) 


We can compute x1, X2,--- ,X; iteratively by solving 
a series of @' norm minimization problems P, (k = 
1,2,--- , 6): 

Pr: minimize ||x,||1 subject to (14) and (15). (16) 


As an example, consider the simplest ARIMA model, 
ARIMA(0O, 1, 0). In this case, p = g = 0, so we have 


&(L) =) > yb’ = (1-2), 
1=0 


so yo = 1 and 7, = -—1, and (14) becomes x, = 
Sa Yr_i, thus problem P, is simply 


minimize = ||Xz||1 
Xk = Yrt+Yr-1 
subject to Arye = bz a7) 
Ap-1yr-1 = —bp-1 


As in Section 3.4.2, we can accommodate measurement 
noise by incorporating penalty terms into the objective to 
penalize against violation of constraints (14) and (15). We 
can then solve the resulting ¢' norm minimization problem 
by reformulating it as an equivalent LP problem. We omit 
such details in the interest of brevity. 

We have also developed two techniques to significantly 
reduce the size of the above minimization problems P;, by 
exploiting the fact that changes in routing matrices tend to 
be infrequent (i.e., not in every time interval) and local (.e., 
only in a small subset of rows). Interested readers please 
refer to our technical report [33] for details. 


5 Evaluation Methodology 
5.1 Data Sets 


We apply our techniques to real network measurement data 
gathered from two large backbone networks — Internet2’s 
Abilene network and a Tier-1 ISP network. Both networks 
span the continental USA. The Abilene backbone is rela- 
tively small, with 12 core routers, 15 backbone links and 
144 OD flow elements in its traffic matrix. The Tier-1 ISP 
network is much larger, consisting of hundreds of routers, 
thousands of links and tens of thousands of different OD 
flows. To reduce computation complexity without loss of 
utility, we use the technique in [34] to lump edge routers 
with topologically equivalent connectivity. This reduces 
the total number of OD flows to about 6000. 

The primary data inputs for our anomaly diagnosis are 
the time series of link loads (bytes across interfaces) for 
every network, gathered through SNMP. We use flow level 
data, where available, for validation. As is often the case, 
the flow data is incomplete. The flow data are collected 
at the edge of the network where data packets are sampled 
and aggregated by the IP source and destination address, 
and the TCP port number. Adjusted for sampling rate and 
combined with BGP and ISIS/OSPF routing information, 
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these sampled IP flow statistics are then aggregated into a 
real traffic matrix [11], where each element is an OD flow 
with the origin and destination being the ingress and egress 
point of the flow to/from the network. Consistent with [19], 
we aggregate these measurements into bins of 10 minutes 
to avoid any synchronization issues that could have arisen 
in the data collection. 


Ideally, to evaluate the methods, one would like com- 
plete flow level data, SNMP link load measurements, and 
continuous tracking of routing information, providing a 
consistent, comprehensive view of the network in opera- 
tion. Unfortunately, we do not have the complete set of 
flow level data across the edge of the network (due to prob- 
lems in vendor implementations or in data collection), and 
our routing information is only “quasi-” real time (we rely 
on snapshots available from table dumps carried out every 
8 hours). As a result, inconsistencies sometimes arise be- 
tween these measurements. To overcome these problems 
and provide a consistent means for evaluating the algo- 
rithms, we adopt the method in [34] and reconstruct the 
link traffic data by simulating the network routing on the 
OD flow traffic matrix generated from the available set of 
flow level data. Note that we use derived link load measure- 
ments for validation purposes only. In practice, our meth- 
ods are applicable to direct measurement of traffic data as 
obtained from SNMP. 


5.2 Performance Metrics 


We conduct our evaluation in two steps. First, we com- 
pare the different solution techniques for the inverse prob- 
lem b; = Ax; (as described in Section 3.4). The in- 
verse problem is common to all the late-inverse anomog- 
raphy methods discussed in Section 3, so for simplicity 
we choose to use the simplest temporal forecasting model, 
ARIMA(0, 1,0), for evaluation. This model predicts the 
next observation to have the same value as the current one. 
Thus, the inverse problem on the prediction error can be 
constructed by simply taking the difference between con- 
secutive link load observations: AX; = by = b; — bz—1. 
The performance of the inversion technique is measured by 
comparing the inferred solution, X;, to the direct difference 
of the OD flow, x; —x;_1; the closer the values are, the bet- 
ter the result. In the context of anomaly detection, it is often 
the case that the large elements (large volume changes) are 
of chief interest to network management. Hence, we de- 
fined a metric — detection rate — to compare the top ranked 
N elements (sorted by size) in solution x; to the top NV 
prediction errors x, — x;_1 for t spanning a period of one 
week. As we will see in Section 6, the top anomalies in our 
data are easily resolved by magnitude (close ties are rare). 
The detection rate is the ratio of the overlap between the 
two sets. Note that the detection rate avoids some prob- 
lems with comparing false-alarm versus detection proba- 
bilities, as it combines both into one measure. A high de- 
tection rate indicates good performance. Detection rate is 
used to compare inference techniques in Section 6.1, to as- 


sess sensitivity to A, robustness to noise in Section 6.2, and 
the effectiveness of the methods for time-varying routing in 
Section 6.3. 

In Section 6.4.2 we step away from the simple anomaly 
detection algorithm applied to test the inference compo- 
nent, and compare the complete set of anomography meth- 
ods described in Section 3. As before we use detection 
rate to measure whether the anomaly detection method 
produces similar results when applied to the OD pairs di- 
rectly, or applied to the link load data, along with an inver- 
sion method — we use the Sparsity-L1 method (the best 
performing of the methods tested using the methodology 
above). In other words, we benchmark the anomography 
method against the anomalies seen in direct analysis of the 
OD flows. 

Since different methods may find different sets of bench- 
mark anomalies, we need an objective measure for assess- 
ing the performance of the methods. Ideally, we would 
like to compare the set of anomalies identified by each of 
the methods to the set of “true” network anomalies. How- 
ever, isolating and verifying all genuine anomalies in an 
operational network is, although important, a very difficult 
task. It involves correlating traffic changes with other data 
sources (e.g., BGP/OSPF routing events, network alarms, 
and operator logs), an activity that often involves case- 
by-case analysis. Instead, we perform pair-wise compar- 
isons, based on the top ranked anomalies identified by each 
of the anomography methods, an approach also taken in 
Lakhina et al. [19]. 

Specifically, for each of the anomography methods, we 
apply the underlying anomaly detection method directly to 
the OD flow data. We think of the top ranked MM anoma- 
lies, denoted by the set Bo) for anomaly detection method 
j as a benchmark. For each of the anomography methods 
2, we examine the set of NV largest anomalies AY inferred 
from link load data. To help understand the fidelity of the 
anomography methods we consider the overlap between 
the benchmark and the anomography method, AY Nn BY 5 
across the benchmarks and the anomography methods. We 
allow a small amount of slack (within one ten-minute time 
shift) in the comparison between events, in order that phase 
differences between methods not unduly impact the results. 

We are interested in understanding both false positives 
and false negatives: 


(i) False Positives. Taking BY as the benchmark, the 
false positives produced by anomography method 2 are 


AY = Bo The magnitudes of the anomalies in AY 
and BY may vary. Yet, intuitively if one of the N = 30 
top anomalies in AY is not among the top M = 50 
from the benchmark, then this anomaly in AY is likely 
a false positive. This leads to the following heuristic for 


detecting false positives. We choose (reasonable) pa- 
rameters N and M, with N < M, and count the false 


positives as the size of AY) - Bo), 
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(ii) False Negatives. Our reasoning is similar. Taking 


Bo as the benchmark, the false negatives produced by 
anomography method 7 are BY ae AY), Intuitively if 
one of the 17 = 30 top anomalies in the benchmark is 
not among the top NV = 50 anomalies in AY then this 


anomaly in BY is missed by the anomography method 
z, and is a false negative. This leads to the following 
heuristic for detecting false negatives. We choose (rea- 
sonable) parameters NV and M, with N > M, and count 


the false negatives as the size of BY = AY), 


For our reports in the next section, we choose the smaller 
of M and N to be 30, since this roughly represents the 
number of traffic anomalies that network engineers might 
have the resources to analyze deeply on a weekly basis. We 
would like to show comparative results where the larger pa- 
rameter varies, but cannot within a reasonable amount of 
space, and so show results for one fixed value 50. It is im- 
portant to note that the results we obtained for other values 
of M and N change none of our qualitative conclusions. 


6 Results 


We obtained six months (03/01/04-09/04/04) of measure- 
ments for the Abilene network and one month (10/06/04- 
11/02/04) for the Tier-1 ISP network. We partitioned the 
data into sets spanning one week each, and evaluated the 
methods on each data set. Due to space limits, we present 
only one set of representative results — Tier-1 ISP (10/6/04- 
10/12/04). In our technical report [33], we also report re- 
sults in other weeks for the Tier-1 ISP network as well as 
for the Abilene network. These results are qualitatively 
similar to those reported here. 


6.1 Comparison of Inference Techniques 


We first compare different solution techniques for the in- 
ference problem b = Ax. More specifically, we con- 
sider three late inverse algorithms: Pseudoinverse (Section 
3.4.1), Sparsity-Greedy (Section 3.4.2), and Sparsity-L1 
(Section 3.4.2), and one early inverse technique: Early 
Inverse-Tomogravity. We choose to use the tomograv- 
ity method [35] as the early inverse technique since it has 
demonstrated high accuracy and robustness for estimating 
traffic matrix for real operational networks [14, 35]. 
Figure | plots the sizes of the top 50 anomalies (the fore- 
cast errors) of the OD flows (the solid lines) and the corre- 
sponding values diagnosed by the different inference tech- 
niques (the points) for 10/6/04 to 10/12/04, for the Tier-1 
ISP network. The y-axis provides the size of the anoma- 
lies normalized by the average total traffic volume on the 
network. The x-axis is the rank by the size of anomalies di- 
rectly computed from the OD flows. We observe that there 
are very few large changes — among more than 6 million 
elements (~ 6000 OD flows at 1007 data points), there is 
one instance where the size of anomaly is more than 1% of 
total traffic and there are 18 cases where the disturbances 
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Figure 2: Detection Rate by Various Inference Techniques 


constitute more than 0.5% of total traffic. This agrees with 
our intuition on the sparsity of network anomalies. 

We see that Pseudoinverse significantly underestimates 
the size of the anomalies. Intuitively, Pseudoinverse finds 
the least square solution which distributes the “energy” of 
the anomaly evenly to all candidate flows that may have 
contributed to the anomaly, under the link load constraint. 
This is directly opposed to the sparsity maximization phi- 
losophy. Among the sparsity maximization techniques, 
Sparsity-L1 performs the best. Sparsity-L1 always finds 
solutions close to the real anomalies. Sparsity-Greedy, in 
general, is more effective than Pseudoinverse, although it 
sometimes overestimates the size of anomalies. As a repre- 
sentative of the early inverse technique, Tomogravity also 
performs well. With few exceptions, tomogravity finds so- 
lutions that track the real OD flow anomalies. Intuitively, 
when a proportionality condition holds, i.e., when the size 
of the anomalies are proportional to the sizes of the OD 
flows, then early inverse methods work well. However, 
where the proportionality condition does not hold, the error 
can be significant. 

Figure 2 presents the detection rate for the different in- 
ference techniques. We observe that for the Tier-1 ISP net- 
work, Sparsity-L1 and Tomogravity, which have about 0.8 
detection rate, significantly outperform other methods. 

Due to space limits, we will consider only Sparsity-L1 
and Tomogravity in the rest of the evaluation, as these 
method demonstrate the greatest performance and flexibil- 
ity in dealing with problems such as missing data and rout- 
ing changes. 
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Figure 3: Sensitivity to Parameter Choice: 
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Figure 4: Sensitivity to Measurement Noise 


6.2 Robustness 


A in Sparsity-L1. Sparsity-L1 involves a parameter \ in 
its formulation (Eq. 11). Figure 3 investigates the sensi- 
tivity to the parameter choice. Specifically, Figure 3 plots 
the detection rate of Sparsity-L1 for \ = 0.1, 0.01, 0.001, 
0.0001 and 0.00001. All \ in this range achieve good per- 
formance. This is reassuring, since it suggests that little 
training or parameter tuning is needed to match the method 
to a different network or traffic pattern. 


Measurement Noise. Thus far, we have assumed per- 
fect link load information for anomaly detection. However, 
in real networks, SNMP byte counts are collected from all 
routers across the network. Inevitably, measurement issues 
such as lack of time synchronization may introduce noise. 
Below we evaluate the impact of measurement noise by 
multiplying white noise terms N(1,c) with each element 
of the link load, and then using the result as input to our 
inference algorithms. 

Figure 4 compares how well the methods perform with 
no noise, to how well they do with noise levels o = 0.5% 
and 0 = 1%. Note that measurement errors near 1% 
throughout the network are quite significant, since the size 
of the largest anomalies are themselves near 1% of the to- 
tal traffic (Figure 1). It is a challenging task to accurately 
diagnose anomalies given the comparable level of noise. 
Nevertheless, we find that both Sparsity-L1 and Tomograv- 
ity are quite robust to measurement noise. For the Tier-1 
ISP network, the detection rate remains above 0.8 for big 
anomalies (small N) and above 0.7 for the top 50 anoma- 
lies. These results demonstrate the strength of our algo- 
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Figure 5: Impact of Missing Data 
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Figure 6: Impact of Route Change 


rithms in dealing with imperfect measurements. 


6.3 Time Varying Routing Matrices 


Missing Data. Missing measurement data, arising from 
problems such as packet loss during data collection, is com- 
mon in real networks. Indeed, this can be tricky to deal 
with, since the loss of link load data has the effect of pro- 
ducing time varying routing matrices in the anomography 
formulation. Fortunately, as discussed in Section 4, our ex- 
tended Sparsity-L1 algorithm can handle this situation. 
Figure 5 shows the performance of the inference algo- 
rithms with up to 5% of the data missing — missing val- 
ues are selected uniformly at random. We see that both 
Sparsity-L1 and Tomogravity suffer only minor (almost 
negligible) performance impact, in terms of detection rate. 
The low sensitivity to missing data is an important feature 
of these methods, which is critical for real implementation. 


Routing Changes. In an operational network, the rout- 
ing matrix is unlikely to remain unchanged over a few 
days. Hardware failures, engineering operations, mainte- 
nance and upgrades all may cause traffic to be rerouted on 
alternative paths. Here we evaluate the impact of routing 
changes on the performance of our algorithms. We intro- 
duce routing changes by simulating faults on internal links. 

Figure 6 presents results where we have randomly 
failed/repaired up to 3 links at each time instance. We ob- 
serve that Sparsity-L1 is very robust to such a disturbance 
in the routing structure, while Tomogravity suffers signifi- 
cant performance impact. It appears that Tomogravity suf- 
fers here because errors in the (early) inference step, being 
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computed from different routing matrices, add to become 
comparable to the anomalies themselves. This demon- 
strates another advantage of the late-inverse over the early- 
inverse approach. 


6.4 Comparison of Anomography Methods 
6.4.1 Impacts on Inference Accuracy 


Thus far, we have compared the performance of Sparsity- 
L1 and Early Inverse-Tomogravity, under the simple tem- 
poral model (forecasting the next data point using the cur- 
rent value). We found that Sparsity-L1 in general out- 
performs the Early Inverse approach. We also observed 
that Sparsity-L1 is robust to measurement noise, is insen- 
sitive to parameter choice, and is able to handle missing 
data and route changes. We now evaluate overall perfor- 
mance when applying Sparsity-L1 with other temporal and 
spatial anomography methods. In particular, we compare 
FFT (Section 3.3.2), Wavelet (Section 3.3.3), PCA (Sec- 
tion 3.2.1), TPCA (Section 3.3.4), and four ARIMA based 
methods, Diff (the simple forecasting model of the last sec- 
tion), Holt-Winters, EWMA, and general ARIMA, which 
determines the appropriate model using the method in [33]. 

As noted in Section 5, for each model considered, we 
compute x directly from the OD flow traffic data and use 
it as the benchmark. Next, we compute b with the same 
anomography model, and construct the AX = b infer- 
ence problem. We compare the solution derived through 
Sparsity-L1 with the benchmark. Figure 7 presents the de- 
tection rate for these approaches. To avoid overcrowding 
the graph, we divide the anomography methods into two 
groups. Figure 7 (a) plots the results for the ARIMA fam- 
ily of anomography approaches and Figure 7 (b) plots the 
results for the rest. We observe that for all the ARIMA 
based approaches, Sparsity-L1 finds very good solutions. 
With the traffic data aggregated at the 10-minute level, sim- 
ple Diff and EWMA can sufficiently extract the anoma- 
lous traffic and warrant a solution that maximizes the spar- 
sity of the anomalies. Holt-Winters produces better perfor- 
mance than Diff and EWMA. This is because the model is 
more sophisticated, and thus is able to capture more com- 
plex temporal trends exhibited in the traffic data. Further 
sophistication, as incorporated in ARIMA, however, can- 
not significantly improve performance. In the family of 
ARIMA models, Holt-Winters appears to provide the best 
complexity-performance trade-off. 

From Figure 7 (b), we observe that Sparsity-L1 can also 
achieve high detection rate under FFT, Wavelet and TPCA. 
However, it doesn’t work well with PCA?. This can be ex- 
plained as follows. When we apply spatial PCA on the real 
traffic matrix X and the link load matrix B, we obtain two 
linear transformation X = T,,X,andB=7,B=T,AX, 
respectively. However, the two transformation matrices 
T, and T; may differ significantly because the spatial cor- 
relation among link loads and that among OD flows are 
rather different. Even if we use T;, = 7), we cannot en- 
sure that AT, X = T, AX (i.e., AX = B (Note that this 
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Figure 7: Sparsity-L1 with Various Anomography Methods 


last comment applies to spatial anomography methods in 
general). Thus, the spatial PCA anomography solution is 
not expected to completely overlap with the x identified 
by directly applying spatial PCA on the OD traffic flows. 
In contrast, the temporal anomography methods are self- 
consistent in that given B = BT, if we apply the same 
transformation T’ on X and obtain X = XT’, we guarantee 
that B = AX (= AXT)). 


6.4.2 Cross Validation for Different Methods 


We now turn to comparing the various anomography meth- 
ods . To do so, we use a set of benchmarks, as described in 
Section 5, each derived from applying anomaly detection 
algorithm directly to the OD flows. For each benchmark, 
we report on the success of all of the anomography meth- 
ods. The hope is that methods emerge that achieve both 
low false positives and low false negatives for nearly all of 
the benchmarks. 

In Table | (a) we present the false positives for the Tier- 
1 ISP network with M/Z = 50 and N = 30 (see Section 
5). We found results for different values of / and N to 
be qualitatively quite similar. To align our results with the 
methodology reported in [19], we include the bottom row, 
labeled PCA*, where we use a squared prediction error 
(SPE) based scheme to determine the set of time intervals at 
which big anomalies occur, and the greedy approach (Sec- 
tion 3.4.2) to solve the inference problem. Note that the 
number of anomalies reported by PCA* may be less than 
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Table 1: False positives seen in the top 30 inferred anoma- 
lies compared against the top 50 benchmark anomalies. 
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Table 2: False negatives seen in the top 50 inferred anoma- 
lies compared against the top 30 benchmark anomalies. 





N. We therefore report the actual number of anomalies in 
the table next to the label PCA*. 

From the table, we observe from the upper left 6 x 6 
quadrant that the ARIMA, FFT and Wavelet approaches 
tend to have relative low false positives among detected 
anomalies. Thus, the top 30 ranked anomalies derived 
through these approaches indeed appear to be anomalous 
traffic events that are worth investigating. 

The PCA based approaches, however, exhibit a higher 
false positives when benchmarked against other ap- 
proaches. This appears to be partially due to PCA iden- 
tifying anomalies of a different type than those identified 
by the methods. Consider, for example, a sudden increase 
of traffic for an OD flow that persists for a couple of hours. 
PCA methods may identify every instance within the two- 
hour period as anomalous. ARIMA based approaches de- 
tect abrupt traffic changes. Hence ARIMA based methods 
likely extract only the “edges” — the first and last instance 
— of the two-hour period. Another factor contributing to 
PCA’s false positives may be its lack of self-consistency: 
anomalies present in the OD pairs but not detected by the 
method in the link loads. In addition, unlike ARIMA, FFT, 
or wavelet based tomography, both spatial PCA and tem- 
poral PCA cannot fully utilize temporal ordering informa- 
tion in the measured time series data. For example, any 
reordering of the time series, b,, by, ...,b;, does not affect 
the outcome of the algorithm. 

Table 2 presents the number of false negatives for M = 
30 and N = 50, where we are interested in the number of 
large anomalies that are not identified by each approach. 


We observe that the ARIMA methods, FFT and Wavelet 
anomography approaches have superb performance — the 
number of false negatives are very low. This indicates that 
very few important traffic anomalies can pass undetected 
by these approaches. The PCA based approaches, however, 
identify about half of the anomalies. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper, we introduced network anomography, the 
problem of inferring network-level anomalies from widely 
available data aggregates. Our major advances are: 


1. We introduced a powerful framework for anomography 
that cleanly separates the anomaly detection component 
from the inference component. The framework opens 
up a wide field for innovation and for the development 
of families of new algorithms. The novel method of 
Lakhina et al. based on PCA falls within the framework. 


2. Within the framework, we put forward a number of 
novel algorithms, taking advantage of the range of 
choices for anomaly detection and inference compo- 
nents and choosing between temporal versus spatial ap- 
proaches. 


3. We developed a new dynamic anomography algorithm, 
which tracks both routing and traffic measurements, and 
so enables alerting with high fidelity on traffic matrix 
anomalies, without alerting on internal routing changes 
that leave the traffic matrix relatively stable. As rout- 
ing changes are often due to normal internal self-healing 
behavior separating these changes from intrinsic traffic 
anomalies is advantageous. An additional benefit of dy- 
namic anomography is that is robust to missing data, an 
important operational reality. 


4. Using extensive data from Internet2’s Abilene net- 
work and a Tier-1 ISP, we evaluated these anomogra- 
phy methods. The findings are encouraging. Specifi- 
cally, the results indicate that the new set of temporal 
anomography methods introduced here have better fi- 
delity, particularly when using /' minimization for the 
inference step. Dynamic anomography using ARIMA 
based methods and /' norm minimization shows uni- 
formly high fidelity (low false positive and false nega- 
tives) and high robustness (to routing changes and miss- 
ing or corrupted data). 


While we believe our work represents a significant ad- 
vance in the state of the art, we recognize that the the ul- 
timate test of performance is significant operational expe- 
rience: utility is bringing to light in the field new anoma- 
lies that were “flying under the radar” of other techniques, 
while producing very few false alarms. Our larger goal in 
future work is to explore the feasibility and performance 
of automated traffic management systems, which incorpo- 
rate anomaly detection, root cause diagnosis and traffic and 
route control for operational networks. 
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Notes 


‘Note that the link load vector b; includes the aggregated traf- 
fic at different ingress/egress points; the corresponding rows in A; 
encode the OD flows that enter/exit the network at these points. 


?We have verified that Pseudoinverse and Sparsity-Greedy 
work even worse than Sparsity-L1 for PCA. 
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Abstract 


In this work we develop an approach for anomaly detec- 
tion for large scale networks such as that of an enterprize 
or an ISP. The traffic patterns we focus on for analysis are 
that of a network-wide view of the traffic state, called the 
traffic matrix. In the first step a Kalman filter is used to fil- 
ter out the “normal” traffic. This is done by comparing our 
future predictions of the traffic matrix state to an inference 
of the actual traffic matrix that is made using more recent 
measurement data than those used for prediction. In the 
second step the residual filtered process is then examined 
for anomalies. We explain here how any anomaly detection 
method can be viewed as a problem in statistical hypothe- 
sis testing. We study and compare four different methods 
for analyzing residuals, two of which are new. These meth- 
ods focus on different aspects of the traffic pattern change. 
One focuses on instantaneous behavior, another focuses on 
changes in the mean of the residual process, a third on 
changes in the variance behavior, and a fourth examines 
variance changes over multiple timescales. We evaluate 
and compare all of these methods using ROC curves that 
illustrate the full tradeoff between false positives and false 
negatives for the complete spectrum of decision thresholds. 


1 Introduction 


Traffic anomalies such as attacks, flash crowds, large file 
transfers and outages occur fairly frequently in the Internet 
today. Large enterprise networks often have a security op- 
erations center where operators continuously monitor the 
network traffic hoping to detect, identify and treat anoma- 
lies. In smaller networks, these tasks are carried out by 
general network administrators who are also carry out other 
day-to-day network maintenance and planning activities. 
Despite the recent growth in monitoring technology and in 
intrusion detection systems, correctly detecting anomalies 
in a timely fashion remains a challenging task. 

One of the reasons for this is that many of today’s 
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security solutions yield equipment that collects and ana- 
lyzes traffic from one link at a time. Similarly many re- 
search efforts consider anomaly detection on a per link ba- 
sis [2, 8, 3]. To detect traffic anomalies one typically seeks 
to characterize, or build a model, of what constitutes nor- 
mal behavior. After filtering out normal looking traffic, 
anomaly detection methods analyze the residual traffic pat- 
tern for deviations. Considering only one link is limiting. 
Since any flow will traverse multiple links along its path, 
it is intuitive that a flow carrying an anomaly will appear 
in multiple links, thus increasing the evidence to detect it. 
Instead in this paper, we focus on using data from all the 
links in an enterprise or ISP network simultaneously. Since 
any anomaly has to traverse multiple links on route to its 
destination, an anomaly has the potential to be visible in 
any of the links its traverses. Since we cannot know in ad- 
vance where anomalies will originate, nor the path they will 
take, it is advantageous to consider the behavior of all the 
links in an enterprise simultaneously when developing both 
a model of ’normal” traffic and a method for analyzing the 
*residuals”’. 

A traffic matrix is a representation of the network-wide 
traffic demands. Each traffic matrix entry describes the av- 
erage volume of traffic, in a given time interval, that orig- 
inates at a given source node and is headed towards a par- 
ticular destination node. In an enterprise network these 
nodes may be computers, whereas in an ISP network the 
end nodes can be routers. In this paper we propose to use 
predictions of traffic matrix behavior for the purposes of 
anomaly detection. 

Since a traffic matrix is a representation of traffic vol- 
ume, the types of anomalies we might be able to detect 
via analysis of the traffic matrix are volume anomalies 
[12]. Examples of events that create volume anomalies 
are denial-of-service attacks (DOS), flash crowds and al- 
pha events (e.g., non-malicious large file transfers), as well 
as outages (e.g., coming from equipment failures). 

Obtaining traffic matrices was originally viewed as a 
challenging task since it is believed that directly measuring 
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them is extremely costly as it requirements the deployment 
of monitoring infrastructure everywhere, the collection of 
fine granularity data at the flow level, and then the pro- 
cessing of large amounts of data. However in the last few 
years many inference based techniques have been devel- 
oped (such as [22, 23, 19, 18, 20, 6] and many others) that 
can estimate traffic matrices reasonably well given only 
per-link data such as SNMP data (that is widely available). 
These techniques focus on estimation and not prediction. 


In this paper we build upon one of our previous tech- 
niques [20, 18] for traffic matrix estimation by using it to 
provide predictions of future values of the traffic matrix. A 
traffic matrix is a dynamic entity that continually evolves 
over time, thus estimates of a traffic matrix are usually pro- 
vided for each time interval (e.g., most previous techniques 
focus on 5 or 10 minute intervals). We predict the traffic 
matrix one step (e.g., 5 minutes) into the future. One of 
the key ideas behind our approach lies in the following ob- 
servation. Five minutes after the prediction is made, we 
obtain new link-level SNMP measurements, and then esti- 
mate what the actual traffic matrix should be. We then ex- 
amine the difference between our prediction (made without 
the most recent link-level measurements) and the estima- 
tion (made using the most recent measurements). If our es- 
timates and predictor are usually good, then this difference 
should be close to zero. When the difference is sizeable 
we become suspicious and analyze this residual further to 
determine whether or not an anomaly alert should be gen- 
erated. 


We compare four different methods for signalling alerts 
when analyzing residual traffic. The simplest method com- 
pares the instantaneous residual traffic to a threshold. The 
second method considered is a small variation on the de- 
viation score idea presented in [2]. Their key idea is to 
compare a local (temporally) variance calculation with a 
global variance assessment. The deviation score used in 
[2] is computed using output signals of a wavelet transform 
applied to IP flow level data from a single link. We apply 
this idea of comparing the local to the global variance on 
our filtered residual signal. In our third scheme, we apply 
wavelet analysis only on the filtered traffic (in [2] wavelet 
analysis is applied directly on the original signal). We sig- 
nal an alert when the detail signal (now a type of residual) at 
each of a few different timescales exceeds a threshold. We 
raise an alarm only if the threshold is exceeded at multiple 
timescales. The fourth method uses a generalized likeli- 
hood ratio test to identify the moment an anomaly starts, 
by identifying a change in mean rate of the residual signal. 
These last two methods, introduced here for the first time, 
are particular applications of known statistical techniques 
to the anomaly detection domain. 

Our approach is different from other approaches in that 
usually anomaly detection is performed directly on moni- 
tored data that is captured at the target granularity level. In- 


stead we perform anomaly detection on origin-destination 
(OD) flows, a granularity of data that we infer from other 
measurements (link statistics). Our study shows that it is 
possible to follow such an approach towards a positive out- 
come. 

To validate our methods we use both real data from the 
Abilene network and a synthetic anomaly generator that 
we developed. These two approaches are complementary 
as their advantages and disadvantages are opposite. The 
advantage of evaluating using real world traces is that we 
test our methods on actual anomalies that have occurred 
in the Internet. The disadvantage of using only collected 
traces is that the statistical parameters of the anomaly can- 
not be varied. One cannot therefore identify the limits of 
a method. For example, one cannot ask would we still 
detect the anomaly if its volume were lower?”. Using syn- 
thetically generated anomalies in which we carefully con- 
trol the anomaly parameters, we can stress test and identify 
the limits of an algorithm. However the synthetic anoma- 
lies are limited because we have no evidence of them in the 
Internet. Our approach to validation thus employs both of 
these approaches in order to extract the benefits of each. 


We use ROC (Receiver Operating Characteristic) curves 
as our key evaluation criteria. ROC curves have received 
wide usage in medical diagnosis and signal detection the- 
ory, but relatively little in network security. A ROC curve is 
a graphical representation of the tradeoff between the false 
positive and false negative rates for every possible deci- 
sion threshold. We include a brief description of the mean- 
ing and theory behind ROC curves to illustrate a general 
methodology for analysing network security solutions. We 
use these to compare our four solutions. The advantage of 
this approach is that it permits scheme comparison through- 
out the entire range of decision thresholds. This eliminates 
the difficulty that arises when one tries to compare meth- 
ods each of which uses a particular and seemingly ad hoc 
threshold choice. In addition, we also present the perfor- 
mance of these methods in terms of their detection time. 
This is important as most anomaly detection methods incur 
some lag time before reaching a decision. Finally we assess 
the false positive and false negative rates our schemes yield 
as the volume of an anomaly is varied from low-volume 
anomalies to high-volume ones. 

The most important, and only, work to date that uses 
a network-wide perspective for volume anomaly detection 
was that of [12]. In this work, the authors used the en- 
semble of all the links in a network and performed Princi- 
ple Components Analysis to reduce the dimensionality of 
the data. They illustrate that by projecting onto a small 
number of principal components one could filter out the 
*normal” traffic. The traffic projected onto the remaining 
components is analyzed for anomalies using a G-statistic 
test on the predictive error. While our paper essentially 
tackles the same problem, our work differs in numerous 
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ways: i) we process the incoming link data using kalman 
filters rather than PCA analysis and generate traffic matrix 
predictions; ii) the granularity we focus on is that of OD 
flows whereas they use link data when analyzing residu- 
als. (Note, they use the OD flows as a secondary step, after 
detecting an anomaly, in order to identify the source); iii) 
they consider a single test on the residual traffic whereas 
we propose two new ones and conduct a comparative eval- 
uation of four schemes; iv) our method for validation dif- 
fers since we supplement the Abilene data with synthetic 
anomaly testing; v) our evaluation is different because we 
make use of ROC curves for evaluation, examine detection 
lag times as well as sensitivity to anomaly volume sizes. 

Section 2 describes how we model the OD flows and 
our solution for traffic matrix prediction. The methods 
for analyzing filtered traffic and determining how to de- 
tect an anomaly are presented in Section 3. We discuss 
our approach to validation and fully describe our synthetic 
anomaly generator in Section 4. All of our evaluations and 
the results are shown in Section 5. 


2 Modeling Normal Traffic 


We assume that the monitoring infrastructure in our net- 
work can easily obtain per-link statistics on byte counts (as 
in SNMP today). From this we want to infer the traffic ma- 
trix that includes all pairs of origin-destination (OD) flows. 
This is the classic traffic matrix estimation problem. If we 
design a realistic model for the evolution of the network’s 
traffic matrix, then we can use this to filter our usual behav- 
ior. For the sake of completeness we now summarize our 
linear dynamic state space model for the OD flows and our 
Kalman filter method for estimating the traffic matrix. This 
was originally presented in [18]. We expand on our previ- 
ous work by illustrating how this can be used to make future 
predictions of the traffic matrix and describe the resulting 
residual processes that can be obtained when filtering via 
this approach. 

Since the OD flows are not directly observable (measur- 
able with today’s technology) from the network, we refer to 
them as hidden network states or simply as network states. 
The link load levels (e.g., total bytes per unit time) are 
directly observable in networks, and are captured via the 
SNMP protocol that is widely deployed in most commer- 
cial networks today. Because the total traffic on a link is the 
sum of all the OD flows traversing that link, the relationship 
between SNMP data and OD flows can be expressed by the 
linear equation Y; = A;X;,+ V;, where Y; represents the 
vector of link counts vector at time ¢, and X; is the OD 
flows organized as a vector (hidden network states). A; de- 
notes the routing matrix whose elements a;(i,7) are 1 if 
OD flow 7 traverses link 7, and zero otherwise. (In some 
networks fractional routing is supported.) The term V; cap- 
tures the stochastic measurement errors associated with the 


data collection step. All these parameters are defined for a 
general discrete time ft. 

To capture the dynamic evolution of OD flows we need 
a model that specifies X;41 as a function of X;. We seek a 
model that can be used for prediction of the OD flows one 
step into the future. Providing an efficient model that cap- 
tures traffic dynamics is not so simple. It has been observed 
that traffic entering the network is characterized by highly 
variable behavior in time [13]. There are many sources of 
this variability, including daily periodic behavior, random 
fluctuations with relatively small amplitude, and occasional 
bursts. Sudden changes in the traffic are not uncommon and 
can be related to different benign causes such as the addi- 
tion of new customers, network equipment failures, flash 
crowds or to malicious activities such as attacks conducted 
against the network. Ignoring the attacks for the moment, 
our model for OD flows must be rich enough to incorpo- 
rate these sources of variability for normal traffic. It is 
also known that both temporal correlations within a sin- 
gle OD flow exist, and that spatial correlations across some 
OD flows occurs [18]. 

We adopt a linear state space model to capture the evolu- 
tion of OD flows in time. This predictive model relates the 
network state X41 to X; as follows: X44, = CX; + Wi, 
where the state transition matrix C;, captures temporal and 
spatial correlations in the system, and W;, is a noise process 
that accounts for both the randomness in the fluctuation of 
a flow, and the imperfection of the prediction model. Lin- 
ear stochastic predictive models, combined with Gaussian 
noise, have been successfully applied to a large spectrum 
of monitoring problems. 

The matrix C; is an important element of the system. A 
diagonal structure for C;, indicates that only temporal cor- 
relations are included in the model of an OD flow. When 
C; has off-diagonal elements that are non-zero, then spa- 
tial correlation across OD flows have been incorporated 
into the model. For traffic matrix estimation, using a non- 
diagonal matrix for C;, is preferable so that one can bene- 
fit from incorporating spatial correlation (as used in [20]). 
When traffic matrix estimation is carried out, the main task 
is that of taking a total byte count for each link and parti- 
tioning it among the the multiple OD flows traversing that 
link. When an anomaly occurs on a link, it is possible for 
an anomaly (originating within one OD flow) to get spread 
across all the OD flows on that link during the estimation 
procedure. To avoid this phenomenon, that would make it 
more difficult to detect anomalies in OD flows, we use a 
diagonal structure for C, (unlike the model used in [18]). 

Putting the above elements together, our complete model 
is that of a linear state space dynamical system, that relates 
the observables (Y;) to the unobservables (X;), and is given 
by, 

Xty1 = OX + Wi 


1 
Y = AX + Vi - 
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We assume both the state-noise W; and_ the 
measurement-noise V; to be uncorrelated, zero-mean 
Gaussian white-noise processes and with covariance 
matrices Q; and R;: 


T) Qk, ifk=1 
E(W,.Wy | = { 0, otherwise 
Rp, ifk=1 

T) ko 
E(VVye | = { 0, otherwise 


E|WiV,7]=0 Vk,d (2) 


These assumptions might appear restrictive however a 
large body of research in the control theory literature has 
been devoted to Kalman filtering robustness. The lessons 
learned from this literature are that because of the feedback 
mechanism, and ongoing readjustment of estimated values, 
Kalman Filters are robust to model imprecision as well as 
to some deviation from gaussianity in the noise. The rule 
of thumb for reaching a certain level of robustness is to use 
noise with slightly larger variance for W; than obtained by 
direct evaluation of noise. 

Given the above assumptions and a set of observations 
{¥i,..., Y:41}, the task is to determine the estimation filter 
that at the (¢ + 1)-st instance in time generates an optimal 
estimate of the state X,,1, which we denote by Nes Op- 
timality is defined in the sense of Minimum Variance Error 
Estimator that is defined as follows: 


Bl ||Xe41—Xe41l|?] = El Xe41—Xe41)" (Xe41 — X41) 
(3) 
The classical tool for dealing with this type of problem is 
the well known Kalman Filter [10]. It addresses the general 
problem of trying to estimate a discrete state vector when 
the observations are only a linear combination of this un- 
derlying state vector. The Kalman filter estimates the sys- 
tem state process by using a two step approach, that iterates 
for each time t. We use X tl; We refer to the estimation of 
X, based on time 2,¢ > 7. (We introduce here the more 
general case of time-varying systems, where all the param- 
eters are indexed by time.) 
e Prediction Step: Let Xi denote the estimate of the 
state at time t given all the observations up to time ¢ (1.e. 
Y‘). This term has a variance that is denoted by Pye. Let 


berate denote the one step predictor. This prediction is 
made using all the observed data up to time ¢. Since the 
model X41 = C;,X;, + W; includes the noise term W; 
(with covariance Q,), this prediction will have some asso- 
ciated variability, that is denote as P;+1)+. In the prediction 


step, we are given Xai and P,;, and compute both our pre- 
diction, and the variance of this prediction, as follows. 


Xess = OX 


(4) 
= CyPy.CP + Qt 


Prasat 


e Estimation Step: In this step, the kalman filter updates 
the state estimate X;41)441, and its variance (P;+1)\441) by 
using a combination of their predicted values and the new 
observation Y;, . The new estimate at time t + 1 is given 
by, 


Reis = Xpiste + Kesi[Yir1 — Aty1 Xe414] 
(I — Key Aes) Pep ie(l — Kepi Atgi)? 
+ Kyi Rip Ky 


Praja = 


(5) 

The new estimate at time t + 1 for Xie is com- 
puted using the prediction from the previous time instant 
x, 41\¢ that is adjusted by a correction factor. Consider 
the latter part of this equation. By multiplying our pre- 
diction Xvg by A;, we generate a prediction for the 


link counts enn Hence the term in brackets [Y:41 — 
Atyi1X¢4114] = Yi - Vici is the error in our predic- 
tion of the link counts. This term is multiplied by the ma- 
trix A441 that is called Kalman gain matrix. It is obtained 
by minimizing the conditional mean-squared estimation er- 
ror EXE yep XesayerilY 4] where the estimation error is 
given by Xue = Xue — X;. By applying some basic linear 
algebra, we can write it as: 


Key = Pras Aj [AtPerijtAny + Ril ©) 


Hence this second step takes the new observation of 
Y when it becomes available, and corrects its previous 
prediction. The above equations together with the initial 
conditions of the state of the system Xojo = E|Xo] and 


the associated error covariance matrix Poo = E[(Xoj\o — 


Xo)(Xojo — X)"] define the discrete-time sequential re- 
cursive algorithm, for determining the linear minimum 
variance estimate, known as Kalman Filter. 

In our previous paper [18], the traffic matrix is popu- 
lated (i.e. estimated) using Xp ijett Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the Kalman filter gives more information than 
only estimates. Using the predictive ability of the filter it is 
possible to estimate the future evolution of the traffic ma- 
trix. The correction step in Equation (5) essentially cap- 
tures the part of the process that our model could not pre- 
dict. It is this unpredictable part that we want to track for 
anomaly detection. Based on the study in [18], we know 
that the Kalman filter method for estimating the traffic ma- 
trix works well. Hence most of the time, the correction 
factors are negligible. Now if at some time instant we see 
a large correction of our prediction , we could flag this as 
anomalous and generate an alert. 

We are thus motivated to examine the errors that our one- 
step predictor generates. The errors in our prediction of the 
link values are denoted by, 


€r41 = Yeqa — ArsiXesiles 
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In Kalman filtering terminology this error is typically 
the innovation process. It is the difference between 
the observed (measured) value Y;,1 and its prediction 
Ate Xes ae. The innovation process €; is considered to be 
white gaussian noise with a covariance matrix given by : 


E [erziefy4| = Atsi Pry ijtAna + Ress. (7) 


Since in our case, we are interested in anomalies in the 
OD flows, we can define, by extension, the residual 7,41, 


neo = Xepajeqi — Xepae = Keqieeqi, 


that is the difference between the new estimate of the state 
(Xt41)¢41), corrected using the most recent measurement 


at time (¢ + 1), and its prediction oii made based only 
on information available up to time t. It is also a measure of 
the new information provided by adding another measure- 
ment in the estimation process. Using Equation (5), we can 
see that the error in the OD flow estimate is related to the 
error in the link estimate via 7441 = Ky416€¢41. 

This is also a zero-mean gaussian process, whose vari- 
ance S;+1 can be easily derived as 


Star = Elniegi Thal = Kes (Ari Pi peAnit Re Ky 


(8) 

The residual process can be shown to be asymptotically 
uncorrelated, i.e. E Ine ne | = 0, t £ l. This can be un- 
derstood by observing that asymptotically the gain matrix 
of Kalman filter K,,1 converge to a fixed point K. The 
residual is an important measure of how well an estima- 
tor is performing. A non-zero residual could mean that an 
anomaly has occurred, and in the next section 3, we present 
a few schemes for further examining this residual time se- 
ries to detect anomalies. 

In this section, we presented the Kalman filtering method 
in its general settings under non-stationary assumptions. In 
the following sections, we will assume a stationary situa- 
tion where the matrices A, C, Q and R are constant in time, 
making it possible to drop their subscripts. However, the 
rest of the methodology presented in this paper can easily 
be generalized to incorporate time dependency. 

There is an issue of calibration for using such a Kalman 
filter model because the matrices C’,@ and R need to be 
calibrated. We developed and presented in [20] an Expec- 
tation Maximization based approach for calibrating these 
matrices. In [20] we showed that for reliable OD flow es- 
timation we need to recalibrate the Kalman filter every few 
days when the underlying model changes. When there are 
anomalies, this might suggest that the model should be re- 
calibrated every time an anomaly occurs. However, one 
interesting result of this current paper is that this recali- 
bration step is often not needed if the goal is just anomaly 
detection. For example, in applying our anomaly detection 
schemes on the Abilene data, we found that no recalibra- 
tion was needed for 7 days (covering 74 anomalies). Hence 


the requirements for recalibration appear to be stronger for 
traffic matrix estimation than for anomaly detection. 


3 Analyzing Residuals 


Before explaining our four methods for examining residu- 
als to look for anomalies, we discuss some important issues 
regarding sources of errors, understanding the meaning of 
decision thresholds, and how they are selected. In doing 
so, we explain our methodology for comparing different 
anomaly detection schemes. 

There are two sources of errors that can appear in the 
residual process. One is from errors in the underlying 
traffic model, while the second will come from anomalies 
in the traffic. Suppose, for a moment, that we consider 
any general random process Z; that we want to check for 
anomalies. Let Z; denote our prediction for this process 
based upon a model. Since our model may not be exact, 
we let ¢; denote the expected prediction error, a zero-mean 
random variable with known covariance. If we define &; as 
the anomaly term at time t, we can write : 


Ze = Bet+G+e&. 


In this equation €; is a random variable accounting for the 
unexpected change caused by the anomalies, i.e. € = 0 
if there are no anomalies and €; # O when there is an 
anomaly. 

There is an important decision to be made as to which 
data granularity to examine in order to try to observe 
anomalies. We can consider either looking at the predic- 
tion errors observed on the link data Y; or the estimation 
errors on the OD flows X;. Our experience showed us that 
detection schemes work better when operating at the gran- 
ularity level of the OD flow rather than at that of the link. 
Although we cannot observe the OD flow directly, we can 
observe the error in our prediction of the OD flow and that 
turns out to be plenty sufficient for our purposes. We point 
out that the four schemes we discuss for examining errors 
can be applied to either type of error. These methodologies 
require only that we understand the covariance process of 
the associated ¢; process. 

To detect anomalies on the SNMP link counts, one 
should use the statistics of the innovation process in place 
of the statistics of ¢. This is readily available in our model 
since it is equivalent to the statistics of the innovation pro- 
cess in the Kalman Filter. The innovation obtained as the 
output of the Kalman filter is exactly the prediction error 
Cet &. 

Anomaly detection on OD flows is more tricky as the 
prediction error is not directly observable (as OD flows are 
hidden). However, the good news is that the covariance of 
¢ is known and equal to P,+1):41- Moreover, the residual 


M+ = Xepajep. — Xepaje = AKe+1€¢41 can be observed 
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and its covariance can be derived as S;41. And last but not 
least the estimation error ¢ and the residual 7 are correlated 
gaussian processes, i.e one might use one for estimating the 
other and the least squared error estimator is : 


C+ &p & —KrAtPy1S; me (9) 


The approximation comes from the fact that this is just an 
estimation of an unobserved value (the OD flows estima- 
tion error) based on an observed value (residual). 


3.1 Anomaly detection as a statistical test 


We now wish to illustrate how any anomaly detection 
scheme can be viewed as a statistical hypothesis test. To 
do this, we first explain how such tests are evaluated. The 
tested are evaluated by exploring the fundamental tradeoff 
between the false positive and false negative rates. Hypoth- 
esis testing explains how to pick decision thresholds when 
faced with balancing this particular tradeoff. 

All four of the schemes we use to evaluate the residuals 
rely on the selection of a threshold that is used to decide 
whether or not an alarm is raised. In fact, any anomaly or 
change detection method will require that a threshold be 
selected. In our evaluation of these methods we consider 
all possible thresholds for each method. We do this by as- 
sessing the performance of our method using Receiver Op- 
eration Characteristic (ROC) curves. 

ROC curves have been developed in the context of sig- 
nal detection [5], and have been widely used for medical 
analysis purposes [24]. ROC curves are useful because the 
describe the full tradeoff between false positives and false 
negatives over the complete spectrum of operating condi- 
tions (i.e., decision threshold settings). In an ROC curve, 
we plot the false positive rate on the x-axis and one minus 
the false negative rate on the y-axis. The y-axis thus repre- 
sents the true positives (the anomalies we want to catch). 
An algorithm is considered very good if its ROC curve 
climbs rapidly towards the upper left corner of the graph. 
This means that we detect a very high fraction of the true 
anomalies with only a few false positives. Sample ROC 
curves can be seen in Figure | (to be fully explained later). 

To quantify how quickly the ROC curve rises to the up- 
per left hand corner, one simply measures the area under 
the curve. The larger the area, the better the algorithm. 
ROC curves are essentially parametric plots as each point 
on the curve corresponds to a different threshold. Each 
point illustrates a particular tradeoff between false positives 
and false negatives. Each algorithm results in one curve, 
and by comparing these curves we can compare algorithms. 
The curve with the largest area underneath it corresponds to 
the better algorithm. Since each curve represents the entire 
range of thresholds, we can compare algorithms throughout 
their entire region. 


ROC curves are grounded in statistical hypothesis test- 
ing. As mentioned earlier, any anomaly detection method 
will at some point use a statistical test to verify whether 
or not a hypothesis (e.g., there was an anomaly) is true 
or false. Recall that €, is our residual process and should 
be zero (or roughly zero) when there is no anomaly. We 
can form the hypothesis 7/9 : € = O for the case when 
there is no anomaly. We can form an alternate hypothesis 
Hy, : &! = 0 for the case when there an anomaly occurs. 
This last hypothesis is difficult to handle mathematically, 
so for the sake of simplicity of exposition, we rewrite the 
alternate hypothesis as 7H, : & = pw. (Conceptually we 
can continue to think of this as the case when an anomaly 
occurs). The random variable €; in each hypothesis is as- 
sumed to have some distribution. Upon observing a sample 
of this random variable we compare it to a threshold to de- 
cide if we reject 7/9 (thereby accepting 7/1) or vice versa. 

Let FPR denote the false positive rate, the probability 
that we detect an anomaly given there was no anomaly. Put 
otherwise, this is the likelihood that we reject 7) when it 
was true. The false negative rate, FNR, is the probability 
that we detect nothing when an anomaly occurs (or the like- 
lihood that we accept 7/9 when we should have rejected it). 
In order to decide whether or not to accept 719, we compare 
our observation of £; to a threshold. The Neyman-Pearson 
criteria says that we should construct this decision thresh- 
old to maximize the probability of detection (true positives) 
while not allowing the probability of false alarm to exceed 
some value a. 

The optimization problem to solve is to find the maxi- 
mum probability of detection (1-FNR) such that FPR < 
a. The likelihood ratio is defined as the ratio of FPR/FNR. 
The Neyman-Pearson lemma says that the optimal decision 
threshold is one that satisfies the likelihood ratio test. 

FPR 
FNR <I 

In solving for T'(q@) (i.e., deriving the curve), each point 
of this curve corresponds to one value of the decision 
threshold. In practice, this curve is plotted as the correct 
detection rate,i.e. 1 — NR as a function of false positive 
rate FPR thus yielding the ROC curve. 

For a fixed FPR = a, all values 1 — FNR < (3* are 
achievable by a non-optimal anomaly detector, or equiv- 
alently all points below the optimal ROC curve can be 
achieved. The ROC curve can be derived analytically typ- 
ically only under simple assumptions (such as & is Gaus- 
sian). In this case the derived curve is an optimal curve. 
The optimal curve is not a perfect solution (i.e., 100% true 
positive detection and 0% false positives) because usually 
there is some inherent noise in the process this limits the 
best decision one can make. 

As a simple example, consider the case when &; is a 
gaussian random variable with a cumulative distribution 
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given by ®. The ROC curve for the hypothesis 7p : €& = 0 
vs. Fy: &; = pis given by : 


1—-FNR=1- 6(6"1(FPR) — 1) 














Figure 1: Optimal ROC curve for a gaussian hypoth- 
esis testing between Ho : ¢ = O vs. Hi: C = py. 


Fig. 1 shows the ROC curve for this case for three dif- 
ferent alternate hypotheses 7/;. In practice, the optimal 
ROC curves cannot be derived, which limits our ability to 
see how far a particular detection scheme is from optimal, 
where optimal is determined based on the underlying noise 
of the system. However since each scheme yields a differ- 
ent ROC curve, these remain a powerful means of compar- 
ison across schemes. If one curve has less area beneath it, 
then it is clearly inferior, regardless of the threshold level 
selected. 


3.2 Basic analysis using Variance 


The first anomaly detector that will be described is also 
the simplest one. As seen previously in normal operational 
condition one might assume that €&; = 0 and that the pre- 
diction error ¢; follows a process with mean 0 and known 
variance. Under the situation that the statistics of ¢;, the 
prediction error are fully known, it is easy to construct a 
statistical test following the Neyman-Pearson theorem. For 
this purpose we might use the construction given in Eq. 9. 

The approach consists of constructing the process % = 
—KyA:Py1-1S; me and rising an alarm for an OD pair i 
whenever 7; > T Xx \/(Pi+1}¢41)ii where T is the thresh- 
old. Actually, this approach verifies if the prediction error 
is inside a confidence interval. This anomaly detector is the 
optimal one for the case where ¢; + 7; follow a gaussian 
distribution. However, if this hypothesis in not precisely 
true (as frequently in practice), application of this anomaly 
detector will lead to a ROC curve that is lower than the 
optimal one. 

An interesting property of this method is that the test is 
verified as soon as a new observation has been processed by 
the Kalman filter and it can therefore trigger an anomaly 
very fast. However the drawback of the approach is that 
each test is being done independently of past observations. 
This might lead to high false positive rate when the process 
¢; has a heavier tail than the gaussian. One might want to 


have a less sensitive approach that will not raise an alarm 
based on only one observation diverging from the bound. 


3.3 CUSUM and Generalized Likelihood 
Ratio test 


The previous method missed an essential fact, since we 
are in the context of random processes, tests executed at 
each time ¢ are not independent. The classical approach 
for detecting a change in a random process is the CUSUM 
(Cumulative Summation) method and its variants [4]. The 
main intuition behind the CUSUM method is that when a 
change occurs the log-likelihood ratio of an observation y;, 
defined as s; = log ae , Shifts from a negative value to a 
positive one (as after the change hypothesis 7/, becomes 
more likely). This means that the log-likelihood of ob- 
serving a sequence of N observations ya’ =i defined as 





Sn-1= S 5;, that was decreasing with NV, begins to 
increase after the change. The minimum value of 5; gives 
an estimate of the change point. Therefore a simple statis- 
tical test for change detection consists of testing whether : 


S; — min S$; >T, 
0<j<k 


where S;, is the log-likelihood ratio defined previously and 
T is a threshold. After a change has been detected, the time 
of change can be estimated as : 
t, = arg ee 

The previously described CUSUM algorithm has been 
widely used for anomaly detection. However it suffers 
from a key drawback. It is stated in the context of a simple 
hypothesis, where the alternative hypothesis 71; should be 
completely defined, i.e. the level of the change or in other 
terms the intensity of the anomaly should be known a pri- 
ori. However in practical settings, this is exactly unknown 
as by definition anomalies are not predictable. 

A solution for this issue is provided by the General Like- 
lihood Ratio Test. In this approach the level of change in 
the CUSUM algorithm is replaced by its maximum likeli- 
hood estimate. To describe the approach let’s fix a scenario. 
Suppose an anomaly occurs and this results in a shift in the 
mean of the residual process. After the shift, the estima- 
tion error will no longer be a zero mean random variable 
of variance o (o is assumed to be known), but instead is 
translated to a mean p, that is unknown, and the same vari- 
ance. The GLR algorithm uses a window of estimation er- 
ror {ite *y and applies for each i, 7 <i < j7+N-—1 the 
following test. It first estimates the mean of the estimation 
error over the window {7,...7 + N —1}as 


j+N—-1 
1 J 


i= 


l=i 
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It then performs a simple CUSUM test with ji as the level 
change value and we raise an alarm if a change is de- 
tected. We implemented here a variant of the classical GLR 
method described in [7]. This method is very powerful 
since there exists a proof that this is the best estimator when 
level change ys and variance o are unknown. However its 
main drawback is that it adds some delay for the detection 
of the anomaly since it needs some observations after the 
anomaly to estimate the deviation level. The detection de- 
lay will not be constant and will depend on the anomaly. 
For example, the effect of small volume anomalies on the 
mean will propagate slowly and thus may not be detected 
as quickly as large volume anomalies. 


3.4 Multiscale analysis using variance 


Multi scale analysis has been proposed as a promising ap- 
proach to make robust anomaly detectors and is now com- 
monly accepted as a powerful tool. The rational behind 
using multiscale analysis is that anomalies should appear 
at different time scales and by monitoring these multiple 
scales one should be able to reduce the False Positive Rate, 
because a change appearing on only one time scale will not 
trigger an alarm. 

We implemented a multi-scale analysis based on a cas- 
cade decomposition of the original signal 7; into a low fre- 
quency approximation a¥ and a cascade of details d'. The 
multi-scale decomposition lead to the following relation : 


L 
7% =a +> di. 
i=1 
where : 


dos Ye W288) Syd, 


Lo _ 
at = 


¥; 7.2 O(2-"s —t), 


and ~(.) is a mother wavelet function and ¢(.) its corre- 
sponding scaling functions [14]. 

Now, an anomaly detection mechanism, similar to that 
described in the basic analysis using variance subsection, 
is applied to each details time series. For each level | € 
[1, L]we create a 0-1 sequence: each time instant ¢ is as- 
signed either a 0 or 1 where 0 indicates that no anomaly 
was detected and 1 means an anomaly was flagged. By 
summing across these 0-1 time series, for a given time in- 
stant, we have the number of times that an anomaly was de- 
tected across all the details signals. The larger this numer, 
the more time scales at which the anomaly was detected. 
(In practice, we sum not over a single time instant, but over 
a small window in each signal). An anomaly flag is raised 
if the anomaly is detected at a sufficient number of scales. 


The computation of the wavelet introduces a lag in the de- 
tection; this lag will be a function of of the largest scale 
used. 


3.5 Multi scale variance shift 


This method is derived from [2]. In this paper the authors 
detect the difference between the local and the global vari- 
ance of the process. They first remove the trend of the sig- 
nal using a wavelet transform, i.e. the remove the approx- 
imation part of a wavelet transform. Thereafter they use a 
small window to compute a local variance. Whenever the 
ratio between this local variance and the global variance 
(computed on all the data) exceeds a threshold T then an 
alarm is triggered. 

This method is in fact a special case of the multiscale 
analysis previously described, where only two scales are 
analyzed, the scale at which the global variance is calcu- 
lated and the local scale where the local variance is cal- 
culated. The approach can be assimilated to wavelet trans- 
form with a Haar wavelet. The other interesting point of the 
approach is that it detects a variation in the variance of the 
process in place of detecting a variation in the mean as pre- 
viously described approaches. It is noteworthy that other 
approaches could also be adapted to detecting changes in 
variance in place of the mean. 

This method will also experience a detection lag time, 
since the wavelet approach introduces a lag due to the time 
needed to compute the wavelet transform in the two scales. 
The width of the window of time over which to computes 
the local variance is very important and will depend on the 
duration of the anomaly to detect. 


4 Validation Methodology 


The validation of any anomaly detection method is always 
fraught with difficulty. The challenge comes from our in- 
ability to establish the ’ground truth’. Among the most 
interesting performance metrics for such methods are the 
false positive and false negative rates. However computing 
these rates requires us to know exactly which events (and 
corresponding point in time) were anomalies and which 
were not. One common approach to evaluating anomaly 
detection algorithms is to collect live data in the form of 
a packet or flow level trace, and then to have this trace 
“labeled”. Labeling or marking a trace is the procedure 
by which each anomalous event is identified along with its 
start and finish time. Perhaps the best way to do this in to- 
day’s world is for a security operations expert to do the la- 
beling either via visual inspection or with the help of tools. 
They have a wealth of real world experience that is hard 
to automate. Although this is currently our best option, 
the labeling method is not perfect as operators can make 
mistakes, either missing an anomaly or generating a false 
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positive. The advantage of using labeled traces is that they 
capture real world events. The disadvantage is that such 
traces contain a fixed number of events whose parameters 
cannot be varied. For example, one cannot ask ’suppose 
the volume of the attack had been a little lower, would our 
algorithm have caught it?” 

A second approach to validation is to synthetically gen- 
erate attacks. The advantage of this approach is that the 
parameters of an attack (attack rate, duration, number of 
flows involved, etc.) can be carefully control. One can then 
attempt to answer the above question. This enables sensi- 
tivity testing of any detection algorithm. Clearly the disad- 
vantage is that these attacks have not happened anywhere 
and thus may be of less interest. 

We believe that a good approach to validation of an 
anomaly detection algorithm should contain both of the 
above approaches, so as to obtain the benefits of each 
method. For our set of real world data with anomalies, we 
obtained four weeks of traffic matrix data from the Abilene 
Internet2 backbone network. Abilene is a major academic 
network, connecting over 200 US universities and peering 
with research networks in Europe and Asia. This data was 
labeled using the method in [12]. We developed our own 
synthetic anomaly generator and implemented it in Matlab. 
This is described in detail further below. 


4.1 Abilene Data 


The Abilene backbone has 11 Points of Presence (PoP) 
and spans the continental US. The data from this net- 
work was collected from every PoP at the granularity of 
IP level flows. The Abilene backbone is composed of Ju- 
niper routers whose traffic sampling feature was enabled. 
Of all the packets entering a router, 1% are sampled at ran- 
dom. Sampled packets are aggregated at the 5-tuple IP-flow 
level and aggregated into 5 minute bins. This thus dictates 
the underlying time unit of all of our estimations and de- 
tections. The raw IP flow level data is converted into a 
PoP-to-PoP level matrix using the procedure described in 
[11]. Since the Abilene backbone has 11 PoPs, this yields 
a traffic matrix with 121 OD flows. Note that each traffic 
matrix element corresponds to a single OD flow, however, 
for each OD flow we have a four week long time series de- 
picting the evolution (in 5 minute increments) of that flow 
over the measurement period. 


4.2 Synthetic Anomaly Generation 


Our approach to synthetically generation anomalies makes 
use of the Abilene traffic matrix. The idea is to select either 
one, or a set of, OD flows to be involved in the anomaly, and 
then to add anomalies on top of the baseline traffic level for 
those OD flows. Our reasons for adding anomalies on top 
of the existing traffic matrix are as follows. We want to 


detect anomalies using the ensemble of all network links, 
we need to populate the load of the entire network. Other 
methods are available such as [17]. But they generate sin- 
gle link packet traces while we need multi-link SNMP data. 
Thus we rely on our measured dataset for generating mali- 
cious data. 

Using the abilene traffic matrix allows us to recreate 
realistic loads network-wide. This includes all the many 
sources of variability exhibited on the set of network links. 

To inject an anomaly into this network, we use a three 
step procedure. These procedure is carried out for each OD 
flow involved in the anomaly. 


1. Extract the long-term statistical trend from the se- 
lected OD flow. The goal is to capture the diurnal 
pattern by smoothing the original signal. 


2. Add Gaussian noise onto the smoothed signal. 


3. Add one of the anomalies as described in Table 1 on 
top of this resulting signal. 


These three steps are depicted pictorially in Figure 2. It 
was shown in [19] that OD pairs in an ISP exhibit strong 
diurnal patterns. These 24-hour cycles represent normal 
types of variability in aggregated traffic. Another normal 
source of variability in OD flows simply comes from noise 
[13], and thus the first two steps are intended to represent 
the level of traffic in an OD flow right before the anomaly 
starts; this should look like regular non-anomalous traffic. 
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Figure 2: Three steps for synthetic generation of an 
anomaly. 


We extract the diurnal trend using a discrete wavelet 
transform; wavelet methods here useful since these trends 
are typically non-stationary. Evidence of the ability 
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of spectral methods to capture the underlying trends in 
highly aggregated traffic has been observed in [19, 8, 2]. 
We compute the first five approximation signals using a 
Daubechies-5 mother wavelet with 5 levels. We keep the 
approximation signal at the 5th level, thus filtering out ev- 
erything except this smoothed signal. This smoothed, or 
de-noised, signal is shown in the top left plot of Figure 2 
as the solid line. We add to this baseline signal a zero mean 
Gaussian noise who variance is computed as follows. We 
take the first 5 detailed signals from our wavelet transform, 
and compute the variance of the sum of the 5 detailed sig- 
nals. A sample signal produced after step 2 is depicted in 
the upper right plot of Figure 2. An important reason to 
use a signal that has been smoothed and only supplemented 
with Gaussian noise is to ensure that there is no anomaly in 
this OD flow other than the one we are about to add. 

The last step is to add an anomaly onto this baseline 
traffic. This is depicted in the bottom plot of Figure 2 
where we see the anomaly added on top of the filtered OD 
flow. In our synthetic anomaly generator we characterize 
each anomaly by four parameters, namely, volume, dura- 
tion, number of OD flows involved, and a shape function. 
The shape function refers to the rate of increase when the 
anomaly begins (also called ramp up), as well as the rate 
of decrease as the anomaly tapers off. We include four dif- 
ferent shape functions: ramp, exponential, square and step. 
The ramp function is further characterized by a slope pa- 
rameter, and the exponential shape by its rate parameter. 
Our intent is to define a feasible range for each of these 
parameters such that we are able to capture the general be- 
havior of known anomaly types as well as to encompass a 
broader range of behaviors. 

As pointed out in [15], there are unfortunately no com- 
prehensive studies yet that provide detailed statistical de- 
scriptions of a broad set of volume anomalies. There are a 
handful of studies [2, 11, 16, 9, 3] that provide useful pieces 
of information towards this end. The characterization part 
of these studies often touch briefly on a wide variety of 
metrics, from attack rate and duration to others such as the 
distribution of source or victim IP addresses, type of proto- 
col involved in the attack, and the effect on the end system 
(e.g., number of sessions open), etc. Some of these studies 
do provide a few statistics on the parameters we wish to cal- 
ibrate. Whenever possible, we draw upon these works and 
include their findings as particular examples. As it is hard 
to generalize from these specific cases, we allow our pa- 
rameters to vary through a broader range than those found 
in these studies. 

The types of anomalies we would like to be able to 
mimic include: DDOS, flash crowd, alpha, outages and 
ingress/egress shift. Since we focus on detecting changes 
in traffic volume patterns, we do not include other anoma- 
lies such as worms and scans. A DDOS attack represents a 
flooding attack against a single destination. These attacks 


can have either a single source (DOS) or many distributed 
sources (DDOS). The latter occurs when many machines 
(called ’zombies’) are compromised and a single attacker 
sends commands to all of the zombies enabling them to 
jointly flood a victim. A flash crowd occurs when there 
is a surge in demand for a service and is typically mani- 
fested by a large number of clients trying to access, and 
thus overwhelming, a popular Web site. Flash crowds can 
be predictable (e.g. a scheduled baseball game, or a soft- 
ware release) or unpredictable (e.g., news breaking event) 
[9]. 

An alpha anomaly refers to the transfer of a file(s) with 
an unusually large number of bytes. This typically involves 
one OD flow as there is a single source and a single desti- 
nation. An outage refers to scenarios such as failures which 
can cause the load on a link to drop to zero. Such drops can 
either be short-lived or long-lived, and the short-lived out- 
ages are not infrequent since failures of one sort or another 
are fairly commonplace in the Internet today [1]. An egress 
shift occurs when the destination of an OD flow moves 
from one node to another. This can happen in a traffic ma- 
trix if there is a change in a BGP peering policy, or even a 
failure, as many OD flows can have multiple possible exit 
points from an ISP. Policy changes could also cause a shift 
of ingress point for a particular destination. In [21] the au- 
thors showed that traffic movement due to ingress or egress 
shifts, although not frequent, does indeed happen. None of 
these anomalies, other than DDOS attacks, are malicious. 
Yet all of them will generate potentially sudden and large 
shifts in traffic patterns, thus appearing anomalous. 

In Table | we list our five parameters characterizing an 
anomaly. For each parameter we list the options for values, 
or value ranges, that the parameter can take on. We allow 
the duration to be anything from minutes, to hours, to days 
and for forever. We include the forever case as this includes 
the ingress and egress shift anomalies that will last until 
there is another policy change. Since [21] indicates these 
events are not that frequent, we can view the shift in traffic 
pattern as *permanent’. The duration of an anomaly can 
vary throughout a large range, and it is unclear what the 
future will bring. Although most DDOS attacks observed, 
in the backscatter data of [16], lasted between 5 and 30 
minutes, there were some outliers lasting less than 1 minute 
and others that lasted several days. Similarly, the majority 
of the DDOS events in the Abilene data of [11], lasted less 
than 20 minutes; a few outliers exceeds 2 hours. Alpha 
and flash crowd events could be of any length, although 
typically alpha events would be shorter than flash crowd 
events. In general, we do not include events whose order 
or magnitude of duration are less than minutes because we 
are adding these events on top of the Abilene data that is 
available to us with a minimum time interval of 5 minutes. 

We change the traffic volume in two ways when anoma- 
lies occur. Sometimes we use a multiplicative factor 6 that 
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is multiplied by the baseline traffic to generate the new traf- 
fic load. Using 6 ~ 0, we can easily capture outage scenar- 
ios. When an egress shift occurs, we assume that a subset 
of the prefixes travelling between the source and destina- 
tion router are being shifted to a new exit point. This will 
shift a portion of the router-to-router traffic (as these poli- 
cies are more likely to affect only a subset of the IP level 
prefixes) from the old OD pair to the new one. Remov- 
ing 10%, for example, of the original OD flow’s data is 
simply captured by using 6 = 0.9. This amount of traffic 
is added into the new OD flow using the constant additive 
term A. Allowing 1 < 6 < 2, we can capture a variety of 
either alpha, flash crowd or DOS events. Note that because 
we are considering aggregate flows at the router to router 
level, doubling the traffic from an ingress router is already 
an enormous increase in traffic load. Large increases can 
occur when there are many end hosts behind the router that 
are involved in the anomaly (e.g., zombies, flash crowd). 
We don’t consider 6 > 2 because such attacks are so obvi- 
ously irregular that they are trivial to detect. We also allow 
a change in volume to be indicated by simply adding a con- 
stant factor, A, into the existing volume. This can capture 
the effect of a DDOS attack in which many zombies flood 
a victim at their maximum rate. 


The number of sources and destinations indicates the 
number of OD flows involved in an anomaly. The notation 
(1, 1) refers to a single source and a single destination. This 
could happen either for a DOS attack or an alpha event. The 
case of (V,1) arises for DDOS and flash crowds. In the 
case of a link failure, all the OD flows traversing the link 
are affected. The case of (2,2) can occur for an ingress 
or egress shift. By this we mean that there are two OD 
flows involved (that share either a common source or des- 
tination). One of these flows will experience an increase 
in volume, while the other experiences an equal amount of 
decrease. We do not include the case of (k, k) because we 
assume that one BGP policy will change at a time. 


As mentioned earlier, our shape function can take on one 
of four possible forms: a ramp, exponential, square or step 
function. The shape function is multiplied by the extra vol- 
ume amount before it is added onto the baseline traffic. 
This thus determines the ramp up and drop-off behavior 
of most anomalies. Not only are these shapes intuitively 
useful, but there is also some evidence for them in existing 
datasets. In [3] the authors found that a flash crowd can be 
characterized by a rapid rise in traffic that is then followed 
by a gradual drop-off over time. It also has been shown for 
flash crowd events that although their ramp up can be very 
quick, it is typically not instantaneous [9]. The initial in- 
crease of a DDOS attack could be captured by a ramp; this 
allows us the flexibility of representing scenarios in which 
the zombies reach their maximum flood rates in succession 
(medium slope) or via a very sharp rise [3] (steep slope). 
Outage anomalies could exhibit a near instantaneous drop 


in volume and thus we include the ’square’ function. Alpha 
events could exhibit either a near instantaneous increase in 
volume or a ramp up. The step function is included to rep- 
resent the ingress or egress shift anomalies because in these 
cases the change in traffic pattern is permanent (at least un- 
til the next policy change). 

When we generate an anomaly we randomly select the 
values for these four parameters. Some combinations of 
them will look like the anomalies we have discussed. By 
varying each of the four characteristics in our generator, we 
can create a wide variety of anomalies. 


5 Results 


5.1 False Positive and False Negative Perfor- 
mance 


We start by looking at the performance of our methods in 
the Abilene network. The abilene data contains 27 anoma- 
lies. Within each method, for each value of the thresh- 
old, we examine the entire traffic matrix (thus traversing all 
anomalies and non-anomalies). We can thus compute one 
false positive percentage and one false negative percentage 
for each threshold configuration of a scheme. The perfor- 
mance of our 4 methods on the Abilene data is depicted in 
the ROC curve of Figure 3(a). We see clearly that the ba- 
sic method performs best. For a false positive rate of 7%, it 
misses no anomalies (100% true positives), while the next 
best method catches about 85% of the true anomalies for 
the same false positive rate. The wavelet method was un- 
able to achieve 0% false negatives. Thus we observe an 
incomplete curve that does not reach the FNR = 0 limit, 
even with a huge threshold. 
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Figure 3: ROC curves using Abilene and Synthetic data 


We now examine the performance of our algorithms us- 
ing our synthetic anomaly generator. We generated about 
500 different anomalies by varying the parameters of our 
generator. For these attacks, the duration was varied ran- 
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Parameter | Duration | Volume Num (Src,Dst) Shape 

possible Minutes | A (1,1) Ramp 

values Hours 1<d<2 (N, 1) Exponential 
Days 6 =1.1 or 0.9 | (2,2) Square 
Forever | 6 ~ 0 all ODs on | link | Step 














Table 1: Anomaly description parameters. A is an additive factor, 6 is a multiplicative factor. 


domly between 5 min and 2 hours. The volume of the 
original OD flow added on top of the anomalous OD pair 
ranged between 40% and 140%. The number of OD pairs 
involved was between | and 7 OD pairs per anomaly, and 
those selected were randomly chosen. The performance of 
our four schemes for these 500 scenarios is presented in 
Figure 3(b). For this data, the basic and GLR performed 
best and equivalently. It is interesting to note that the rank- 
ing of the four schemes, in terms of the ROC curve areas 
is not entirely consistent between the Abilene data and the 
synthetic ones. The main difference occurs with the GLR 
method that does not perform very well for the Abilene data 
but does for the synthetic data. The reason may lie in the 
statistical properties of the anomalies themselves. In our 
synthetic generator the way we add extra volume is equiva- 
lent to changing the mean of the OD flow for the duration of 
the anomaly. Since the GLR method is focused on detect- 
ing changes in the mean, it does well. It is possible that the 
anomalies in the Abilene data experience variance changes 
as well as mean changes. If this were true, it would explain 
why the vshift method is second best for the Abilene data. 
We leave the exploration of the statistical properties of the 
anomalous moments for future work. 


When using marked traces we should be careful. There 
is always the risk that an anomaly is undetected or a nor- 
mal behavior is marked as an anomaly. We conducted a 
visual inspection to remove any false positive(s) detected 
using the algorithms presented in [12]. We did not check 
for the false negatives. Consider the examples in Figures 
4(a) and 4(b). On the top plots we show how a single OD 
pair evolves in time. The dashed line is our kalman fil- 
ter estimation of this OD flow. We can see how it tracks 
the changes in the OD flow. On the bottom plots we show 
the residual process for each of these two example flows. 
We also include the markings produced by the labeling al- 
gorithm in [12]. Each box greater than 0 means that an 
anomaly was marked at this time. In figure 4(a) our resid- 
ual process indicates that there were two anomalies, while 
the labeling procedure only marks one of them. According 
to our methodology above, we would thus label the first 
spike as a false positive since we use the labeling method 
to represent the “truth”. This anomaly could easily have 
been a legitimate one. A similar situation arises for our 
second example flow. For these two examples, a simple 
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Figure 4: Example of the Innovation of an OD pair 


visual inspection of the upper curve is enough to indicate 
that these events should have been True Positives since the 
two anomalies per flow indicate the beginning and ending 
of the anomaly. Because our algorithm may be able to de- 
tect events that the labeling algorithm of [12] does not, yet 
we use this algorithm to compute the FP ratio, it means that 
our computed false positive rate should be considered as an 
upper bound instead of the true value of the false positive 
ratio. 


5.2 Detection Time 


One of the critical performance aspects of any anomaly de- 
tection algorithm is the speed with which it can detect the 
anomaly. The onset of attacks and/or anomalies on the In- 
ternet today is extremely rapid thus creating real-time re- 
quirements for anomaly detection algorithms that are chal- 
lenging. Few, if any, of the previous work we have seen, 
evaluate their algorithms in terms of detection time. We 
define detection lag as the time at which we detect a true 
anomaly minus the time the anomaly began. Since the un- 
derlying time unit of our traffic matrix data is 5 minutes, 
each additional lag corresponds to an increment of 5 min- 
utes. (Note that our methods are not intrinsically tied to a 5 
minute time interval.) 

Each anomaly in the two sets (Abilene and synthetic) 
generates one sample detection lag value. We ensemble all 
these values and summarize them using a cumulative distri- 
bution. The results for the Abilene data are shown in Fig- 
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Figure 5: CDF of the detection lag using Abilene and Syn- 
thetic traces 


ure 5(a) while the results for the synthetic data are shown 
in Figure 5(b). In both cases, the basic method and GLR 
methods exhibit excellent detection times. In the case of 
Abilene data, the GLR method detected 90% of the anoma- 
lies with no lag, while the basic method detected 95% of 
the anomalies with no lag. For the synthetic data, the GLR 
curve is not visible because it lies on the line where the 
y-axis is 1 (underneath the basic curve). For the synthetic 
cases, both the GLR and basic methods were able to detec- 
tion 100% of the anomalies with no lag at all. The wavelet 
analysis method performs less well; in particular there ap- 
pear to be some difficult anomalies that can take over half 
an hour to detect. It is interesting that the vshift method 
performs well for the synthetic data but not for the Abi- 
lene data. In the synthetic case to detect an anomaly the 
volume should be high enough to raise an alarm as soon 
as it is observed otherwise it remains undetected and we 
cannot computes a lag time. Whereas in the Abilene data 
the vshift method is able to detect a subtle deviation in the 
statistics of the process and therefore need more samples to 
detect it. The motivation for using a wavelet method was 
an intuition that “an anomaly should diffuse itself at several 
time scales”. However, in the results the anomalies appear 
differently at different time scales, and hence this approach 
was not very powerful in detecting anomalies. Other uses 
of wavelet methods in this context might prove more ben- 
eficial. For example, they might be useful for classifying 
anomalies since wavelet methods can give a rich descrip- 
tion of the anomaly dynamics. This interesting problem is 
out of the scope of this paper. 


5.3. Sensitivity Analysis 


It is intuitive that enormous anomalies will be easy to detect 
and that very tiny ones are going to be missed. It is interest- 
ing to explore the space in between and see the impact of 
the false positive and false negative ratios as the volume of 


Figure 6: FNR and FPR as a function of the anomaly size 


anomalies get smaller and smaller. In Figure 6(a) we plot 
the false negative ratio versus the percentage increase in 
the anomalous flow. To get a broad range of anomalies, for 
each tested volume level, we generate 50 anomalies with 
various start times or number of OD flows involved. We 
did this for 10 different volumes with 1.2 < 6 < 2. 

Figure 6(a) matches our intuition. If the OD flow in- 
creases by only 10 or 20% of its original value, we going to 
miss the anomalies. However the drop off of three methods 
is similar and fairly quick in the range of 40 - 100%. This 
implies that if the load from an ingress node doubled, it 
should be easy to catch all anomalies (low missed anomaly 
rate). Note that this justifies the fact that we don’t use 6 > 2 
in our synthetic anomaly generator. 

The curve for the false positive rate (Figure 6(b)) is sur- 
prising. Initially we would have expected for this also to 
be a decreasing curve. But, as the anomaly becomes larger 
(6 > 1.5) all the flows sharing a link have their estimates 
corrected by a large amount. Thus the error is spread inside 
the kalman filter to normal OD flows. This in turn increases 
the innovations leading to more false positives. This will 
not impact the ability to detect an anomaly but rather cloud 
the identity of the OD flow carrying the anomaly. 


6 Conclusions 


Our solution to tackling volume anomalies in large net- 
works consists of many parts. First we select an interesting 
granularity level at which to perform anomaly detection, 
namely that of a traffic matrix. Second we use kalman fil- 
ters to filter the predictable part of the traffic and to isolate 
the prediction error. The form of our model allows us to 
obtain the prediction error on the unobservable part of the 
network system (the OD flows) as well as for the observ- 
able part (link loads). Third, we proposed two detection 
schemes, but compared the performance of four of them. 
Finally we discuss how to make decisions about the pres- 
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ence of anomalies through the use of statistical hypothesis 
testing. We argue that the main measure of performance 
of an anomaly detector should be the ROC curve that ex- 
plicitly captures the relationship between false positive and 
false negative rates. We give a mathematical foundation for 
this approach through the Neyman-Pearson theorem that 
identifies how to select decision thresholds when balancing 
the false positive and false negative tradeoff. 

We considered four detection schemes that differ in the 
statistical change they seek to detect. Interestingly, but per- 
haps not surprisingly in retrospect, we found that the GLR 
method (whose goal is to detect changes in the mean) per- 
forms best when the anomaly is one that causes a change in 
the mean (e.g., in the synthetic cases). Similarly we found 
that the ’vshift’ method performs better for the Abilene data 
than the synthetic data. We hypothesize that this occurs be- 
cause the statistical properties of the anomalies themselves 
in the Abilene data contain changes in the variance of the 
residual traffic process. (We intend to verify this in future 
work by adding extra features into our synthetic anomaly 
generator that will alter the variance of the anomaly.) If the 
latter hypothesis is true, the implication is that the statisti- 
cal change method that works best is the one checking the 
parameter that undergoes a deviation in the anomaly. On 
the one hand, this is motivation to do a study of the statisti- 
cal properties of anomalies themselves. On the other hand, 
it suggests that the best method for network administrators 
could be a composite method that makes use of multiple 
different kinds of tests. 

In our study, the wavelet based method did not perform 
well. Due to the popularity of wavelet based analyses, this 
raises interesting questions as to when wavelet analysis is 
and isn’t useful for the problem domain of anomaly detec- 
tion. Most importantly, from a practical point of view, it is 
good news that the simplest method performed best across 
all validation tests. This could be due to the fact that the 
Kalman model for the OD flows correctly models the nor- 
mal traffic and thus the first filtering step is successful itself 
in isolating anomalies. 
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Abstract 


We develop a behavior-based anomaly detection method 
that detects network anomalies by comparing the current 
network traffic against a baseline distribution. The Max- 
imum Entropy technique provides a flexible and fast ap- 
proach to estimate the baseline distribution, which also 
gives the network administrator a multi-dimensional view 
of the network traffic. By computing a measure related to 
the relative entropy of the network traffic under observation 
with respect to the baseline distribution, we are able to dis- 
tinguish anomalies that change the traffic either abruptly 
or slowly. In addition, our method provides information 
revealing the type of the anomaly detected. It requires a 
constant memory and a computation time proportional to 
the traffic rate. 


1 Introduction 


Malicious abuses of the Internet are commonly seen in to- 
day’s Internet traffic. Anomalies such as worms, port scans, 
denial of service attacks, etc. can be found at any time 
in the network traffic. These anomalies waste network re- 
sources, cause performance degradation of network devices 
and end hosts, and lead to security issues concerning all In- 
ternet users. Thus, accurately detecting such anomalies has 
become an important problem for the network community 
to solve. 

In this paper, we develop a network anomaly detection 
technique based on maximum entropy and relative entropy 
techniques. Our approach exploits the idea of behavior- 
based anomaly detection. We first divide packets into 
classes along multiple dimensions. A maximum entropy 
baseline distribution of the packet classes in the benign 
traffic is determined by learning a density model from a 
set of pre-labeled training data. The empirical distribution 
of the packet classes under observation is then compared 
to this baseline distribution using relative entropy as the 
metric. If the two distributions differ, we show that the 


packet classes primarily responsible for the difference con- 
tain packets related to an anomaly. 


The maximum entropy approach described in this work 
exhibits many advantages. First, it provides the adminis- 
trators a multi-dimensional view of the network traffic by 
classifying packets according to a set of attributes carried 
by a packet. Second, it detects anomalies that cause abrupt 
changes in the network traffic, as well as those that increase 
traffic slowly. A large deviation from the baseline distribu- 
tion can only be caused by packets that make up an unusual 
portion of the traffic. If an anomaly occurs, no matter how 
slowly it increases its traffic, it can be detected once the 
relative entropy increases to a certain level. Third, it pro- 
vides information about the type of the anomaly detected. 
Our method requires only a constant amount of memory 
and consists solely of counting the packets in the traffic, 
without requiring any per flow information. 


Our approach divides into two phases. Phase one is to 
learn the baseline distribution and phase two is to detect 
anomalies in the observed traffic. In the first phase, we 
first divide packets into multi-dimensional packet classes 
according to the packets’ protocol information and desti- 
nation port numbers. These packet classes serve as the 
domain of the probability space. Then, the baseline dis- 
tribution of the packet classes is determined by learning a 
density model from the training data using Maximum En- 
tropy estimation. The training data is a pre-labeled data 
set with the anomalies labeled by a human and in which 
packets labeled as anomalous are removed. During the 
second phase, an observed network traffic trace is given 
as the input. The relative entropy of the packet classes in 
the observed traffic trace with respect to the baseline dis- 
tribution is computed. The packet classes that contribute 
significantly to the relative entropy are then recorded. If 
certain packet classes continue to contribute significantly 
to the relative entropy, anomaly warnings are generated and 
the corresponding packet classes are reported. This corre- 
sponding packet class information reveals the protocols and 
the destination port numbers related to the anomalies. 
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We test the approach over a set of real traffic traces. One 
of them is used as the training set and the others are used 
as the test data sets. The experimental results show that our 
approach identifies anomalies in the traffic with low false 
negatives and low false positives. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2, we review related work. Section 3 describes how 
we classify the packets in the traffic. In Section 4, we in- 
troduce the Maximum Entropy estimation technique. In 
Section 5, we describe how to detect anomalies in the net- 
work traffic based on the baseline distribution. Section 6 
gives experimental results and Section 7 discusses the im- 
plementation of the algorithm and related practical issues. 
The last section summarizes the whole paper. 


2 Related work 


A variety of tools have been developed for the purpose 
of network anomaly detection. Some detect anomalies by 
matching the traffic pattern or the packets using a set of 
predefined rules that describe characteristics of the anoma- 
lies. Examples of this include many of the rules or policies 
used in Snort [12] and Bro [10]. The cost of applying these 
approaches is proportional to the size of the rule set as well 
as the complexity of the individual rules, which affects the 
scalability of these approaches. Furthermore they are not 
sensitive to anomalies that have not been previously de- 
fined. Our work is a behavior based approach and requires 
little computation. 

A number of existing approaches are variations on the 
change detection method. In [2], Brutlag uses the Holt 
Winter forecasting model to capture the history of the net- 
work traffic variations and to predict the future traffic rate 
in the form of a confidence band. When the variance of 
the network traffic continues to fall outside of the confi- 
dence band, an alarm is raised. In [1], Barford et al. use 
wavelet analysis to remove from the traffic the predictable 
ambient part and then study the variations in the network 
traffic rate. Network anomalies are detected by applying a 
threshold to a deviation score computed from the analysis. 
In [14], Thottan and Ji take management information base 
(MIB) data collected from routers as time series data and 
use an auto-regressive process to model the process. Net- 
work anomalies are detected by inspecting abrupt changes 
in the statistics of the data. In [15], Wang et al. take the 
difference in the number of SYNs and FINs (RSTs) col- 
lected within one sampling period as time series data and 
use a non-parametric Cumulative Sum (CUSUM) method 
to detect SYN flooding by detecting the change point of 
the time series. While these methods can detect anoma- 
lies that cause unpredicted changes in the network traffic, 
they may be deceived by attacks that increase their traffic 
slowly. Our work can detect anomalies regardless of how 
slowly the traffic is increased and report on the type of the 


anomaly detected. 

There is also research using approaches based on infor- 
mation theory. In [7], Lee and Xiang study several informa- 
tion theoretic measures for intrusion detection. Their study 
uses entropy and conditional entropy to help data partition- 
ing and setting parameters for existing intrusion detection 
models. Our work detects network traffic anomalies that 
cause unusual changes in the network traffic rate or content. 
In [13], Staniford et al. use information theoretic measures 
to help detect stealthy port scans. Their feature models are 
based on maintaining probability tables of feature instances 
and multi-dimensional tables of conditional probabilities. 
Our work applies a systematic framework, Maximum En- 
tropy estimation, to estimate the baseline distribution, and 
our approach is not limited to locating port scans. 

Maximum Entropy estimation is a general technique that 
has been widely used in the fields of machine learning, 
information retrieval, computer vision, and econometrics, 
etc. In [11], Pietra et al. present a systematic way to in- 
duce features from random fields using Maximum Entropy 
technique. In [9], McCallum builds, on [11], an efficient 
approach to induce features of Conditional Random Fields 
(CRFs). CRFs are undirected graphical models used to cal- 
culate the conditional probability of values on designated 
output nodes given values assigned to other designated in- 
put nodes. And in [8], Malouf gives a detailed comparison 
of several Maximum Entropy parameter estimation algo- 
rithms. In our work, we use the L-BFGS algorithm imple- 
mented by Malouf to estimate the parameters in the Maxi- 
mum Entropy model. 


3. Packet classification 


In this section, we describe how we divide packets in the 
network traffic into a set of packet classes. Our work fo- 
cuses on anomalies concerning TCP and UDP packets. In 
order to study the distribution of these packets, we divide 
them into a set of two-dimensional classes according to the 
protocol information and the destination port number in the 
packet header. This set of packet classes is the common do- 
main of the probability spaces in this work. 

In the first dimension, packets are divided into four 
classes according to the protocol related information. First, 
packets are divided into the classes of TCP and UDP pack- 
ets. Two other classes are further split from the TCP packet 
class according to whether or not the packets are SYN and 
RST packets. 

In the second dimension, packets are divided into 587 
classes according to their destination port numbers. Port 
numbers often determine the services related to the packet 
exchange. According to the Internet Assigned Numbers 
Authority [6], port numbers are divided into three cate- 
gories: Well Known Ports (0 ~ 1023), Registered Ports 
(1024 ~ 49151), and Dynamic and/or Private Ports 
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(49152 ~ 65535). In our work, packets with a destination 
port in the first category are divided into classes of 10 port 
numbers each. Since packets with port number 80 comprise 
the majority of the network traffic, they are separated into 
a single class. This produces 104 packet classes. Packets 
with destination port in the second category are divided into 
482 additional classes, with each class covering 100 port 
numbers with the exception of the class that covers the last 
28 port numbers from 49124 to 49151. Packets with des- 
tination port numbers larger than 49151 are grouped into a 
single class. Thus, in this dimension, packets are divided 
into a total of 104 + 482 + 1 = 587 classes. 

Altogether, the set of two-dimensional classes consists 
of 4 * 587 = 2348 packet classes. These packet classes 
comprises the probability space in this paper. We estimate 
the distribution of different packets in the benign traffic ac- 
cording to this classification, and use it as the baseline dis- 
tribution to detect network traffic anomalies. 


4 Maximum Entropy estimation of the 
packet classes distribution 


Maximum Entropy estimation is a framework for obtaining 
a parametric probability distribution model from the train- 
ing data and a set of constraints on the model. Maximum 
Entropy estimation produces a model with the most ’uni- 
form’ distribution among all the distributions satisfying the 
given constraints. A mathematical metric of the uniformity 
of a distribution P is its entropy: 


- > Pw 


we 


) log P(w). (1) 


Let 2 be the set of packet classes defined in the previous 
section. Given a sequence of packets S = {21,..., 2p} as 
the training data, the empirical distribution P over Q in this 
training data is 


P(w) = Diese). (2) 
n 
where 1(X) is an indicator function that takes value 1 if X 
is true and 0 otherwise. 

Suppose we are given a set of feature functions F = 
{fi}, and let f; be an indicator function f; : Q + {0,1}. 
By using Maximum Entropy estimation, we are looking for 
a density model P that satisfies Ep(f;) = E,(f;) for all 
fi © F and has maximum entropy. In [11], it has been 
proved that under such constraints, the Maximum Entropy 
estimate is guaranteed to be (a) unique, and (b) the same 
as the maximum likelihood estimate using the generalized 
Gibbs distribution, having the following log-linear form 


2) = Zor file), 3) 


For each feature f;, a parameter 4; € A determines its 
weight in the model, A is the set of parameters for the fea- 
ture functions. Z is a normalization constant that ensures 
that the sum of the probabilities over Q is 1. The difference 
between two given distributions P and Q is commonly de- 
termined using the relative entropy or Kullback-Leibler (K- 
L) divergence: 


D(P\|Q) = 





Ss" P( P(w) log so 


weEQ 


Maximizing the likelihood of the distribution in the form of 
(3) with respect to P is equivalent to minimizing the K-L 
divergence of P with respect to P 


P =arg min D(P||P) 


as 
I] * P(w yu 1 ricw) x exp(— 
wE 


D(P||P)). 


For the sake of efficiency, feature functions are often se- 
lected to express the most important characteristics of the 
training data in the learned log-linear model, and in return, 
the log-linear model expresses the empirical distribution 
with the fewest feature functions and parameters. 

The Maximum Entropy estimation procedure consists of 
two parts: feature selection and parameter estimation. The 
feature selection part selects the most important features 
of the log-linear model, and the parameter estimation part 
assigns a proper weight to each of the feature functions. 
These two parts are performed iteratively to reach the fi- 
nal model. In the following, we describe each part in turn. 
More details can be found in [11]. 


4.1 Feature selection 


The feature selection step is a greedy algorithm which 
chooses the best feature function that minimizes the dif- 
ference between the model distribution and the empirical 
distribution from a set of candidate feature functions. 

Let 2 be the set of all packet classes, P the empirical 
distribution of the training data over 2, and F a set of can- 
didate feature functions. The initial model distribution over 
Q is Po(w) = $, Z = |Q|, which is a uniform distribution 
over 2). 

Now let P; be a model with 7 feature functions selected 





Pi(w) = 5 ex i ilw)): ) 


and we want to select the i + 1%* feature function. Let g be 
a feature function in F\{f1,... fi} to be selected into the 
model and X, be its he then let 

Gi exP o» rfi(w))exp(rgg), ) 
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and let 


Gp,(Ag,9) = D(P\|P:) — D(PIPi.,.9) 
= ,gEp,(g) — log Ep,(exp(Ag9)), 


where F’p(g) is the expected value of g with respect to the 
distribution of P. Gp,(A,,g) is a concave function with 
respect to ,, and 


Gp,(g) = sup Gp,(Ag,9) (6) 


Ag 


is the maximum decrease of the K-L divergence that can be 
attained by adding g into the model. The feature function g 
with the largest gain Gp, (q) is selected as the i+1*" feature 
function to the model. 

In [11], it is also shown that for indicator candidate fea- 
ture functions, there are closed form formulas related to 
the maxima of Gp,(A,,g), which makes it computation- 
ally easier. For more details on feature selection, please 
refer to [11] and [4]. 


4.2 Parameter estimation 


After a new feature function is added to the log-linear 
model, the weights of all feature functions are updated. 
Given a set of training data and a set of selected feature 
functions {f;}, the set of parameters is then estimated. 
Maximum Entropy estimation locates a set of parameters 
A = {Aj} in @) for {f;} that minimizes the K-L diver- 
gence of P with respect to P: 


P(w) 
Pw)’ 





A= arg min Ss P(w) log (7) 


There are a number of numerical methods that can be 
exploited. In our work, we use the L-BFGS Maximum 
Entropy estimation algorithm ”tao_mvm” implemented by 
Malouf in [8]. 


4.3. Model construction 


Figure 1 shows the model construction algorithm. The 
model is built by iterating the above two steps until some 
stopping criterion is met. This stopping criterion can be ei- 
ther that the K-L divergence of P with respect to P is less 
than some threshold value, or that the gain of adding a new 
feature function is too small to improve the model. 

The feature functions are selected from a set of candi- 
date feature functions. Since the domain 2 in our work 
consists of packet classes different in the protocols and the 
destination port numbers, our candidate feature function set 
comprises of three sets of indicator functions. The first set 
of indicator functions checks the packet’s protocol infor- 
mation, the second set of indicator functions classify the 


e Initial Data: 
A set of training data with empirical distribution P, 
a set of candidate feature functions F, 
and an initial density model Po, Po(w) = 4, Z = |Q| 
e Iterated steps: 
(0) Setn =0 
(1) Feature selection 


For each feature function g € F,g ¢ {fi}, compute 
the gain Gp, (g) 


Let fn+1 be the feature function with the largest gain 
(2) Parameter Estimation 


Update all the parameters and set P,,.1 to be the up- 
dated model 


(3) Check the iteration stopping criterion 


If the iteration stopping criterion is not met, set n = 
n+ 1, goto (1). Otherwise, return the learned 
model Py4+1. 


Figure 1: Model construction algorithm 


packet’s destination port number, and the third set checks 
both the packet’s protocol information and the destination 
port number. 

The training data used are pre-labeled by humans and 
the packets related to the labeled anomalies are not used 
in computing the empirical distribution P. In this way, 
we treat the packet classes distribution defined by the log- 
linear model in (3) from Maximum Entropy estimation as 
the baseline distribution, and are now able to compute the 
relative entropy of any given network traffic. 


5 Detecting network traffic anomalies 


The relative entropy shows the difference between the dis- 
tribution of the packet classes in the current network traffic 
and the baseline distribution. If this difference is too large, 
it indicates that a portion of some packet classes that rarely 
appear in the training data increases significantly, or that 
appear regularly decreases significantly. In other words, 
this serves as an indication of the presence of an anomaly 
in the network traffic. Our current work only considers the 
anomalies where anomaly traffic increases. 

We divide time into slots of fixed length 6. Suppose 
the traffic in a time slot contains the packet sequences 
{x1,...,2n}, the empirical distribution P of the packet 
classes in this time slot is 


P(w) = DE RSE a). (8) 


n 
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For each packet class, we define 


Pw) 
P(w)’ O) 


Dp p(w) = Pw) log 
where P is the baseline distribution obtained from Max- 
imum Entropy estimation. This produces a quantitative 
value that describes the distortion of the distribution for 
each packet class w from that of the baseline distribution, 
and this is used as an indication of anomalies. 

We then use a ’sliding window’ detection approach. In 
each time slot, we record packet classes that have their di- 
vergences larger than a threshold d. If for a certain packet 
class w, D5) p(w) > d for more than h times in a window 
of W time slots, an alarm is raised together with the packet 
class information w, which reveals the corresponding pro- 
tocol and port number. 


6 Experimental results 


In this section, we present initial experimental results. 
The data are collected at the UMASS Internet gateway 
router using DAG cards made by Endace [3]. They con- 
sist of seven hours’ traffic trace collected from 9:30am to 
10:30am in the morning for a week from July 16th to July 
22nd, 2004. All of these data are labeled by human inspec- 
tion. In particular, we select a set of high volume flows, a 
set of nodes with high incoming or outgoing traffic, and a 
set of port numbers that have high volume of traffic. We 
then examine each of them to see whether there are anoma- 
lies. For more details of the trace collected, please refer 
to [4]. 

We use the data taken on July 20th as the training data 
set. The Maximum Entropy estimation algorithm is used 
to generate the baseline distribution of the packet classes 
from the training data. We set the stopping criterion for the 
construction algorithm to be whether the K-L difference of 
P with respect to P is less than 0.01. By this criterion, the 
algorithm ended with a set of 362 feature functions. 

As an example, we first show two cases of port scans 
that manifest themselves by increasing the D PIP (w) value. 
The parameters used are set as 6 = 1 second, d = 0.01, 
W = 60 and h = 30. On July 19th, 2004, from 9:30am, 
when we began our data collection, to 9:37am, a host 
outside of the UMASS campus network performed a port 
scan at port 4899 by sending many SYN packets to dif- 
ferent hosts in the UMASS campus network. Then from 
9:46am to 9:51am, another host outside of the UMASS 
campus network performed another port scan at the same 
port. During these two time periods, the relative entropy 
of the packet class that represents SYN packets targeting at 
ports from 4824 to 4923 increased considerably, as shown 
in Figure 2. These two port scans were successfully de- 
tected by our relative entropy detection algorithm. 
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Figure 2: Relative entropy for packets of type SYN and 
destination port number from 4824 to 4923 


We test the performance of the algorithm by running it 
over the remaining six human labeled data sets. The detec- 
tion algorithm provides results at every time slot 6. If an 
anomaly is detected by the algorithm and there is a corre- 
sponding anomaly detected by human labeling, it is a pos- 
itive. All anomalies detected by the algorithm correspond- 
ing to the same anomaly labeled by human are treated as 
a single positive. If there is no human labeled anomaly 
corresponding to the anomaly reported by the algorithm, it 
is called a false positive. Consecutive false positives are 
treated as a single false positive. Anomalies labeled by hu- 
man but missed by the algorithm are called false negatives. 
In each case, the algorithm detects most of the anomalies 
located by human labeling. However, the algorithm also 
reports many ’false positives’. These false positives’ are 
either ’flash crowds’ phenomenons, high rate traffic that 
communicates with port numbers rarely seen in the train- 
ing data, or traffic that we cannot tell what they are given 
the limited packet header information. For more details, 
please refer to [4]. 

In spite of the ambiguous situation concerning all the 
anomalies generated by the algorithm, we found that the 
experimental results regarding SYN packets give good re- 
sults. Table 1 summarizes the algorithm performance in the 
experiments described above. The table also summarizes 
the performance of the algorithm in terms of precision, re- 
call and F1. Let a be the number of positives, b the number 
of false positives, and c the number of false negatives, pre- 
cision is defined as a/(a +b), recall is defined as a/(a+c) 
and F1 is defined as 2a/(2a + 6+ c). The table shows that 
the Maximum Entropy method detects most of the anoma- 
lies detected by human labeling with few false negatives 
and few false positives. 


7 Implementation and practical issues 


We are currently implementing the detection algorithm 
using an Intel IXP 1200 packet processing engine for 
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routers [5], which has six processing engines, one control 
processor, and works at 200-MHz clock rate. The empiri- 
cal distribution of the packet classes in the network traffic is 
read from the processing engine and compared to the base- 
line distribution every second. The baseline distribution is 
estimated offline. In practice, when the traffic is expected 
to experience certain changes, i.e. due to diurnal effects or 
planned network reconfiguration, the baseline distribution 
should be updated or retrained. How to do this is a topic of 
future research. 


8 Conclusion 


In this paper, we introduce our approach to detect anoma- 
lies in the network traffic using Maximum Entropy esti- 
mation and relative entropy. The packet distribution of 
the benign traffic is estimated using the Maximum Entropy 
framework and used as a baseline to detect the anomalies. 
The method is able to detect anomalies by inspecting only 
the current traffic instead of a change point detection ap- 
proach. The experimental results show that it effectively 
detects anomalies in the network traffic including different 
kinds of SYN attacks and port scans. This anomaly detec- 
tion method identifies the type of the anomaly detected and 
comes with low false positives. The method requires a con- 
stant memory and a computation time proportional to the 
traffic rate. Many interesting aspects of this approach still 
remain to be explored, and comparison with other methods 
such as Holt-Winter, when possible, will be useful. 
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Abstract 


Network “telescopes” that record packets sent to unused blocks 
of Internet address space have emerged as an important tool for 
observing Internet-scale events such as the spread of worms and 
the backscatter from flooding attacks that use spoofed source ad- 
dresses. Current telescope analyses produce detailed tabulations 
of packet rates, victim population, and evolution over time. While 
such cataloging is a crucial first step in studying the telescope ob- 
servations, incorporating an understanding of the underlying pro- 
cesses generating the observations allows us to construct detailed 
inferences about the broader “universe” in which the Internet- 
scale activity occurs, greatly enriching and deepening the analysis 
in the process. 

In this work we apply such an analysis to the propagation of 
the Witty worm, a malicious and well-engineered worm that when 
released in March 2004 infected more than 12,000 hosts world- 
wide in 75 minutes. We show that by carefully exploiting the 
structure of the worm, especially its pseudo-random number gen- 
eration, from limited and imperfect telescope data we can with 
high fidelity: extract the individual rate at which each infectee in- 
jected packets into the network prior to loss; correct distortions 
in the telescope data due to the worm’s volume overwhelming the 
monitor; reveal the worm’s inability to fully reach all of its po- 
tential victims; determine the number of disks attached to each 
infected machine; compute when each infectee was last booted, 
to sub-second accuracy; explore the “who infected whom” infec- 
tion tree; uncover that the worm specifically targeted hosts at a 
US military base; and pinpoint Patient Zero, the initial point of 
infection, i.e., the IP address of the system the attacker used to 
unleash Witty. 


1 Introduction 


Network “telescopes”have recently emerged as important 
tools for observing Internet-scale events such as the spread 
of worms, the “backscatter” of responses from victims 
attacked by a flood of requests with spoofed source ad- 
dresses, and incessant “background radiation” consisting 
of other anomalous traffic [10, 14, 15]. Telescopes record 
packets sent to unused blocks of Internet address space, 
with large ones using /8 blocks covering as much as 1/256 


of the total address space. During network-wide anomalous 
events, such as the propagation of a worm, telescopes can 
collect a small yet significant slice of the worm’s entire traf- 
fic. Previously, such logs of worm activity have been used 
to infer aggregate properties, such as the worm’s infection 
rate (number of infected systems), the total scanning rate 
(number of worm copies sent per second), and the evolu- 
tion of these quantities over time. 


The fundamental premise of our work is that by care- 
fully considering the underlying structure of the sources 
sending traffic to a telescope, we can extract a much more 
detailed reconstruction of such events. To this end, we 
analyze telescope observations of the Witty worm, a ma- 
licious and well-engineered' worm that spread worldwide 
in March 2004 in 75 minutes. We show that it is possible to 
reverse-engineer the state of each worm infectee’s Pseudo- 
Random Number Generator (PRNG), which then allows us 
to recover the full set of actions undertaken by the worm. 
This process is greatly complicated by the worm’s use of 
periodic reseeding of its PRNG, but we show it is possible 
to determine the new seeds, and in the process uncover de- 
tailed information about the individual hosts, including ac- 
cess bandwidth, up-time, and the number of physical drives 
attached. Our analysis also enables inferences about the 
network, such as shared bottlenecks and the presence or ab- 
sence of losses on the path from infectees to the telescope. 
In addition, we uncover details unique to the propagation 
of the Witty worm: its failure to scan about 10% of the IP 
address space, the fact that it initially targeted a US mili- 
tary base, and the identity of Patient Zero — the host the 
worm’s author used to release the worm. 

Our analysis reveals systematic distortions in the data 
collected at telescopes and provides a means to correct this 
distortion, leading to more accurate estimates of quantities 
such as the worm’s aggregate scan rate during its spread. 
It also identifies consequences of the specific topological 
placement of telescopes. In addition, detailed data about 
hitherto unmeasured quantities that emerges from our anal- 
ysis holds promise to aid future worm simulations achieve 
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a degree of realism well beyond today’s abstract models. 
The techniques developed in our study, while specific to 
the Witty worm, highlight the power of such analysis, and 
provide a template for future analysis of similar events. 

We organize the paper as follows. § 2 presents back- 
ground material: the operation of network telescopes and 
related work, the functionality of Witty, and the structure of 
linear-congruential PRNGs. In § 3 we provide a roadmap 
to the subsequent analysis. We discuss how to reverse- 
engineer Witty’s PRNG in § 4, and then use this to estimate 
access bandwidth and telescope measurement distortions 
in § 5. § 6 presents a technique for extracting the seeds 
used by individual infectees upon reseeding their PRNGs, 
enabling measurements of each infectee’s system time and 
number of attached disks. This section also discusses our 
exploration of the possible infector-infectee relationships. 
We discuss broader consequences of our study in § 7 and 
conclude in § 8. 


2 Background 


Network Telescopes and Related Work. Network tele- 
scopes operate by monitoring unused or mostly-unused 
portions of the routed Internet address space, with the 
largest able to record traffic sent to /8 address blocks 
(16.7M addresses) [10, 22]. The telescope consists of 
a monitoring machine that passively records all packets 
headed to any of the addresses in the block. Since there 
are few or no actual machines using these addresses, traffic 
headed there is generally anomalous, and often malicious, 
in nature. Examples of traffic observed at network tele- 
scopes include port and address scans, “backscatter’from 

flooding attacks, misconfigurations, and the worm packets 
that are of immediate interest to this work. 

The first major study performed using a network tele- 
scope was the analysis of backscatter by Moore et al. [14]. 
This study assessed the prevalence and characteristics of 
spoofed-source denial-of-service (DoS) attacks and the 
characteristics of the victim machines. The work built on 
the observation that most DoS tools that spoof source ad- 
dresses pick addresses without a bias towards or against the 
telescope’s observational range. The study also inferred 
victim behavior by noting that the response to spoofed 
packets will depend on the state of the victim, particularly 
whether there are services running on the targeted ports. 

Telescopes have been the primary tool for understand- 
ing the Internet-wide spread of previous worms, begin- 
ning with Code Red [2, 20]. Since, for a random-scanning 
worm, the worm is as likely to contact a telescope address 
as a normal address, we can extrapolate from the telescope 
data to compute the worm’s aggregate scanning rate as it 
spreads. In addition, from telescope data we can see which 
systems were infected, thus estimate the average worm 
scanning rate. For high-volume sources, we can also es- 


timate a source’s effective bandwidth based on the rate at 
which its packets arrive and adjusting for the telescope’s 
“gathering power’ (portion of entire space monitored). 

A variation is the distributed telescope, which monitors 
a collection of disparate address ranges to create an overall 
picture [1, 4]. Although some phenomena [6, 2]) scan uni- 
formly, others either have biases in their address selection 
[11, 12] or simply exclude some address ranges entirely 
[5, 16]. Using a distributed telescope allows more opportu- 
nity to observe nonuniform phenomenon, and also reveals 
that, even correcting for “local preference” biases present 
in some forms of randomized scanning, different telescopes 
observe quantitatively different phenomena [4]. 

The biggest limitation of telescopes is their passive na- 
ture, which often limits the information we can gather. 
One solution useful for some studies has been active tele- 
scopes: changing the telescope logic to either reply with 
SYN-ACKs to TCP SYNs in order to capture the resulting 
traffic [4], or implementing a more complex state machine 
[15] that emulates part of the protocol. These telescopes 
can disambiguate scans from different worms that target 
the same ports by observing subsequent transactions. 

In this work we take a different approach for enhancing 
the results of telescope measurements: augmenting traces 
from a telescope with a detailed analysis of the structure of 
the sources sending the packets. One key insight is that the 
PRNG used to construct “random” addresses for a worm 
can leak the internal state of the PRNG. By combining the 
telescope data with our knowledge of the PRNG, we can 
then determine the internal state for each copy of the worm 
and see how this state evolves over time. 

While there have been numerous studies of Internet 
worms, these have either focused on detailed analysis of 
the worm’s exact workings, beginning with analysis of the 
1988 Morris Worm [7, 19], or with aggregate propagation 
dynamics [23, 11, 18, 20, 13]. In contrast, our analysis 
aims to develop a detailed understanding of the individual 
infected hosts and how they interacted with the network. 

Datasets. We used traces from two telescopes, operated 
by CAIDA [10] and the University of Wisconsin [22]. Both 
telescopes monitor /8 blocks of IP addresses. Since each 
/8 contains 1/256 of all valid IPv4 addresses, these tele- 
scopes see an equivalent fraction of scan traffic addressed 
to random destinations picked uniformly from the 32-bit 
IP address space. The CAIDA telescope logs every packet 
it receives, while the Wisconsin telescope samples the re- 
ceived packets at the rate of 1/10. The CAIDA trace [17] 
begins at 04:45 AM UTC, running for 75 minutes and total- 
ing 45.5M packets. The Wisconsin trace runs from 04:45 
AM UTC for 75 minutes, totaling 4.1M packets. 

Functionality of the Witty worm. As _ chroni- 
cled by Shannon and Moore [18], an Internet worm 
was released on Friday March 19, 2004 at approx- 
imately 8:45 PM PST (4:45 AM UTC, March 20). 
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Seed the PRNG using system time. 
Send 20,000 copies of self to random destinations. 
Open a physical disk chosen randomly between 0 & 7. 
If success: 

Overwrite a randomly chosen block. 

Goto line 1. 
Else: 

Goto line 2. 


Diy ON Re bo 


Figure 1: Functionality of the Witty worm 


Its payload contained the phrase “(*~.*) insert 
witty message here (*.7)” so it came to be 
known as the Witty worm. The worm targeted a buffer 
overflow vulnerability in several Internet Security Systems 
(ISS) network security products. 

The vulnerability exploited was a stack-based overflow 
in the ICQ analyzer of these security products. When they 
received an ICQ packet, defined as any UDP packet with 
source port 4000 and the appropriate ICQ headers, they 
copied the packet into a fix ed-sized buffer on the stack 
in preparation for further analysis. The products executed 
this code path regardless of whether a server was listen- 
ing for packets on the particular UDP destination port. In 
addition, some products could become infected while they 
passively monitored network links promiscuously, because 
they would attempt to analyze ICQ packets seen on the link 
even though they were not addressed to the local host. 

Figure | shows a high-level description of the function- 
ality of the Witty worm, as revealed by a disassembly [9]. 
The worm is quite compact, fitting in the first 675 bytes of 
a single UDP packet. Upon infecting a host, the worm first 
seeds its random number generator with the system time 
on the infected machine and then sends 20,000 copies of 
itself to random destinations. (These packets have a ran- 
domly selected destination port and a randomized amount 
of additional padding, but keep the source port fix ed.) Af- 
ter sending the 20,000 packets, the worm uses a three-bit 
random number to pick a disk via the open system call. 
If the call returns successfully, the worm overwrites a ran- 
dom block on the chosen disk, reseeds its PRNG, and goes 
back to sending 20,000 copies of itself. Otherwise, the 
worm jumps directly to the send loop, continuing for an- 
other 20,000 copies, without reseeding its PRNG. 

The LC PRNG. The Witty worm used a simple 
feedback-based pseudo-random number generator (PRNG) 
of the form known as linear congruential (LC): 


Xi41 =X, *a+b6 modm (1) 


For a given m, picking effective values of a and b re- 
quires care lest the resulting sequences lack basic proper- 
ties such as uniformity. One common parameterization is: 
a= 214,013,0= 2,521,011, m= 2. 

With the above values of a, b,m, the LC PRNG gener- 
ates a permutation of all the integers in [0,m — 1]. A key 
point then is that with knowledge of any X;, all subsequent 


pseudo-random numbers in the sequence can be generated 
by repeatedly applying Eqn 1. It is also possible to invert 
Eqn | to compute X; if the value of X;41 is known: 


X; = (Xi41 —b)* a7 mod m (2) 


where, for a = 214,013, a~! = 3,115, 528, 533. 

Eqns | and 2 provide us with the machinery to gener- 
ate the entire sequence of random numbers as generated 
by an LC PRNG, either forwards or backwards, from any 
arbitrary starting point on the sequence. Thus, if we can 
extract any X;, we can compute any other X;+,, given n. 
However, it is important to note that most uses of pseudo- 
random numbers, including Witty’s, do not directly expose 
any X;, but rather extract a subset of X;’s bits and inter- 
mingle them with bits from additionally generated pseudo- 
random numbers, as detailed below. 


3 Overview of our analysis 


The first step in our analysis, covered in § 4, is to develop 
a way to uncover the state of an infectee’s PRNG. It turns 
out that we can do so from the observation of just a sin- 
gle packet sent by the infectee and seen at the telescope. 
(Note, however, that if recovering the state required observ- 
ing consecutive packets, we would likely often still be able 
to do so: while the telescopes record on average only one in 
256 packets transmitted by an infectee, occasionally — Le., 
roughly one time out of 256 — they will happen to record 
consecutive packets.) 

An interesting fact revealed by careful inspection of the 
use of pseudo-random numbers by the Witty worm is that 
the worm does not manage to scan the entire 32-bit address 
space of the Internet, in spite of using a correct implemen- 
tation of the PRNG. This analysis also reveals the identity 
of a special host that very likely was used to start the worm. 

Once we have the crucial ability to determine the state of 
an infectee’s PRNG, we can use this state to reproduce the 
worm’s exact actions, which then allows us to compare the 
resulting generated packets with the actual packets seen at 
the telescope. This comparison yields a wealth of informa- 
tion about the host generating the packets and the network 
the packets traversed. First, we can determine the access 
bandwidth of the infectee, i.e., the capacity of the link to 
which its network interface connects. In addition, given 
this estimate we can explore significant flaws in the tele- 
scope observations, namely packet losses due to the finite 
bandwidth of the telescope’s inbound link. These losses 
cause a systematic underestimation of infectee scan rates, 
but we design a mechanism to correct for this bias by cali- 
brating against our measurements of the access bandwidth. 
We also highlight the impact of network location of tele- 
scopes on the observations they collect (§ 5). 

We next observe that choosing a random disk (line 3 of 
Figure 1) consumes another pseudo-random number in ad- 
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rand(){ 
# Note that 32-bit integers obviate the need for 
# a modulus operation here. 
X = X * 214013 + 2531011; 


return X; } 

srand(seed){ X = seed; } 
main(){ 

1. srand(get_tick_count()); 

Qt for (i=0; i < 20,000; ++i) 

3. dest-ip — rand()jo...15)||randQyo...15); 
4. dest_port — rand()(o....15]; 

5. packetsize — 768-+rand()jo...3]; 

6. packetcontents — top of stack; 

Th sendto(); 

8. if(open(physicaldisk, rand()113...15])) 

9. overwrite-block(rand()j9....14]||0x4e20); 
10. goto 1; 

11. else goto 2; } 


Figure 2: Pseudocode of the Witty worm 


dition to those consumed by each transmitted packet. Ob- 
serving such a discontinuity in the sequence of random 
numbers in packets from an infectee flags an attempted disk 
write and a potential reseeding of the infectee’s PRNG. In 
8 6 we develop a detailed mechanism to detect the value 
of the seed at each such reseeding. As the seed at line 1 
of Fig. 1 is set to the system time in msec since boot up, 
this mechanism allows us to estimate the boot time of in- 
dividual infectees just by looking at the sequence of occa- 
sional packets received at the telescope. Once we know 
the PRNG’s seed, we can precisely determine the random 
numbers it generates to synthesize the next 20,000 packets, 
and also the three-bit random number it uses next time to 
pick a physical disk to open. We can additionally deduce 
the success or failure of this open system call by whether 
the PRNG state for subsequent packets from the same in- 
fectee follow in the same series or not. Thus, this analysis 
reveals the number of physical disks on the infectee. 

Lastly, knowledge of the seeds also provides access to 
the complete list of packets sent by the infectee. This al- 
lows us to infer infector-infectee relationships during the 
worm’s propagation. 


4 Analysis of Witty’s PRNG 


The first step in our analysis is to examine a disassembly of 
the binary code of the Witty worm [9]. Security researchers 
typically publish such disassemblies immediately after the 
release of a worm in an attempt to understand the worm’s 
behavior and devise suitable countermeasures. Figure 2 
shows the detailed pseudocode of the Witty worm as de- 
rived from one such disassembly [9]. The rand() function 
implements the Linear Congruential PRNG as discussed in 
§ 2. In the rest of this section, we use the knowledge of the 
pseudocode to develop a technique for deducing the state 
of the PRNG at an infectee from any single packet sent by 
it. We also describe how as a consequence of the specific 


manner in which Witty uses the pseudo-random numbers, 
the worm fails to scan the entire IP address space, and also 
reveals the identity of Patient Zero. 

Breaking the state of the PRNG at the infectee. The 
Witty worm constructs “random’’ destination IP addresses 
by concatenating the top 16 bits of two consecutive pseudo 
random numbers generated by its PRNG. In our notation, 
X(0...15] fepresents the top 16 bits of the 32 bit number X, 
with bit 0 being the most significant. The destination port 
number is constructed by taking the top 16 bits of the next 
(third) random number. The packet size” itself is chosen 
by adding the top 9 bits of a fourth random number to 768. 
Thus, each packet sent by the Witty worm contains bits 
from four consecutive random numbers, corresponding to 
lines 3,4 and 5 in Fig. 2. If all 32 bits of any of these num- 
bers were known, it would completely specify the state of 
the PRNG. But since only some of the bits from each of 
these numbers is known, we need to design a mechanism 
to retrieve all 32 bits of one of these numbers from the par- 
tial information contained in each packet. 

To do so, if the first call to rand() returns _X;, then: 

destip = X;4,Jo...15j||Xi+1,[0---15] 
destport = Xj42,10..-15} 
where || is the concatenation operation. Now, we know 
that X; and X;41 are related by Eqn 1, and so are Xj41 
and X;,5. Furthermore, there are only 65,536 (2!°) possi- 
bilities for the lower 16 bits of X;, and only one of them 
is such that when used with X; j9...15] (available from the 
packet) the next two numbers generated by Eqn | have the 
same top 16 bits as Xj41 [o...15] and Xj42,[0...15], which are 
also observed in the received packet. In other words, there 
is only one 16-bit number Y that satisfies the following two 
equations simultaneously: 


Xi41,[0.-15) = (Xio...15)|[¥ *@ mod m)oo...15] 


Xj42,[0---15] = ((Xi,fo.-.15]|[Y *a mod m)*a mod M) |... 


For each of the 2!° possible values of Y, verifying the first 
equality takes one addition and one multiplication.*> Thus 
trying all 2!° possibilities is fairly inexpensive. For the 
small number of possible values of Y that satisfy the first 
equation, we try the second equation, and the value Y * that 
satisfies both the equations gives us the lower sixteen bits of 
Xj; (i.e., Xj ,[16...31] = Y*). In our experiments, we found 
that on the average about two of the 2'© possible values sat- 
isfy the first equation, but there was always a unique value 
of Y* that satisfied both the equations. 

Why Witty fails to scan the entire address space. The 
first and somewhat surprising outcome from investigating 
how Witty constructs random destination addresses is the 
observation that Witty fails to scan the entire IP address 
space. This means that, while Witty spread at a very high 
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speed (infecting 12,000 hosts in 75 minutes), due to a subtle 
error in its use of pseudo-random numbers about 10% of 
vulnerable hosts were never infected with the worm. 

To understand this flaw in full detail, we first visit the 
motivation for the use of only the top 16 bits of the 32 
bit results returned by Witty’s LC PRNG. This was rec- 
ommended by Knuth [8], who showed that the high order 
bits are “morerandom” than the lower order bits returned 
by the LC PRNG. Indeed, for this very reason, several im- 
plementations of the rand() function, including the default 
C library of Windows and SunOS, return a 15 bit number, 
even though their underlying LC PRNG uses the same pa- 
rameters as the Witty worm and produces 32 bit numbers. 

However, this advice was taken out of context by the 
author of the Witty worm. Knuth’s advice applies when 
uniform randomness is the desired property, and is valid 
only when a small number of random bits are needed. For 
a worm trying to maximize the number of infected hosts, 
one reason for using random numbers while selecting des- 
tinations is to avoid detection by intrusion detection sys- 
tems that readily detect sequential scans. A second reason 
is to maintain independence between the portions of the 
address-space scanned by individual infectees. Neither of 
these reasons actually requires the kind of “goodrandom- 
ness” provided by following Knuth’s advice of picking only 
the higher order bits. 

As discussed in § 2, for specific values of the parameters 
a, band m, the LC PRNG is a permutation PRNG that gen- 
erates a permutation of all integers in the range 0 tom — 1. 
By the above definition, if the Witty worm were to use the 
entire 32 bits of a single output of its LC PRNG as a desti- 
nation address, it would eventually generate each possible 
32-bit number, hence successfully scanning the entire IP 
address space. (This would also of course make it trivial 
to recover the PRNG state.) However, the worm’s author 
chose to use the concatenation of the top 16 bits of two 
consecutive random numbers from its PRNG. With this ac- 
tion, the guarantee that each possible 32-bit number will 
be generated is lost. In other words, there is no certainty 
that the set of 32-bit numbers generated in this manner will 
include all integers in the set [0, 2°? — 1]. 

We enumerated Witty’s entire “orbit” and found that 
there are 431,554,560 32-bit numbers that can never be 
generated. This corresponds to 10.05% of the IP address 
space that was never scanned by Witty. On further inves- 
tigation, we found these unscanned addresses to be fairly 
uniformly distributed over the 32-bit address space of IPv4. 
Hence, it is reasonable to assume that approximately the 
same fraction of the populated IP address space was missed 
by Witty. In other words, even though the portions of 
IP address space that are actually used (populated) are 
highly clustered, because the addresses that Witty misses 
are uniformly distributed over the space of 32-bit integers, 
it missed roughly the same fraction of address among the 
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Figure 3: Growth curves for victims whose addresses were 
scanned once per orbit, twice per orbit, or not at all. 


set of IP addresses in actual use. 

Observing that Witty does not visit some addresses at 
all, one might ask whether it visits some addresses more 
frequently than others. Stated more formally, given that the 
period of Witty’s PRNG is 2°, it must generate 2°? unique 
(X;, X41) pairs, from which it constructs 23 32-bit desti- 
nation IP addresses. Since this set of 29% addresses does not 
contain the 431,554,560 addresses missed by Witty, it must 
contain some repetitions. What is the nature of these rep- 
etitions? Interestingly, there are exactly 431,554,560 other 
32-bit numbers that occur twice in this set, and no 32-bit 
numbers that occur three or more times. This is surprising 
because, in general, in lieu of the 431,554,560 missed num- 
bers, one would expect some number to be visited twice, 
others to be visited thrice and so on. However, the peculiar 
structure of the sequence generated by the LC PRNG with 
specific parameter values created the situation that exactly 
the same number of other addresses were visited twice and 
none were visited more frequently. 

During the first 75 minutes of the release of the Witty 
worm, the CAIDA telescope saw 12,451 unique IP ad- 
dresses as infected. Following the above discussion, we 
classified these addresses into three classes. There were 
10,638 (85.4%) addresses that were scanned just once in 
an orbit, i.e., addresses that experienced a normal scan rate. 
Another 1,409 addresses (11.3%) were scanned twice in 
an orbit, hence experiencing twice the normal growth rate. 
A third class of 404 (3.2%) addresses belonged to the set 
of addresses never scanned by the worm. At first blush 
one might wonder how these latter could possibly appear, 
but we can explain their presence as reflecting inclusion in 
an initial “hit list” (see below), operating in promiscuous 
mode, or aliasing due to multi-homing, NAT or DHCP. 

Figure 3 compares the growth curves for the three classes 
of addresses. Notice how the worm spreads faster among 
the population of machines that experience double the nor- 
mal scan rate. 1,000 sec from its release, Witty had infected 
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half of the doubly-scanned addresses that it would infect in 
the first 75 min. On the other hand, in the normally-scanned 
population, it had only managed to infect about a third of 
the total victims that it would infect in 75 min. Later in the 
hour, the curve for the doubly-scanned addresses is flat- 
ter than that for the normally-scanned ones, indicating that 
most of the victims in the doubly-scanned population were 
already infected at that point. 

The curve for infectees whose source address was never 
scanned by Witty is particularly interesting. Twelve of the 
never-scanned systems appear in the first 10 seconds of the 
worm’s propagation, very strongly suggesting that they are 
part of an initial hit-list. This explains the early jump in 
the plot: it’s not that such machines are overrepresented 
in the hit-list, rather they are underrepresented in the total 
infected population, making the hit-list propagation more 
significant for this population. 

Another class of never-scanned infectees are those pas- 
sively monitoring a network link. Because these operate 
in promiscuous mode, their “cross section” for becoming 
infected is magnified by the address range routed over the 
link. On average, these then will become infected much 
more rapidly than normal over even doubly-scanned hosts. 
We speculate that these infectees constitute the remainder 
of the early rise in the appearance of never-scanned sys- 
tems. Later, the growth rate of the never-scanned systems 
substantially slows, lagging even the single-scanned ad- 
dresses. Likely these remaining systems reflect infrequent 
aliasing due to multihoming, NAT, or DHCP. 

Identifying Patient Zero. Along with “Can all ad- 
dresses be reached by scans?”, another question to ask is 
“Do all sources indeed travel on the PRNG orbit?” Sur- 
prisingly, the answer is No. There is a single Witty source 
that consistently fails to follow the orbit. Further inspec- 
tion reveals that the source (i) always generates addresses 
of the form A.B.A.B rather than A.B.C.D, (ii) does not 
randomize the packet size, and (iii) is present near the very 
beginning of the trace, but not before the worm itself begins 
propagating. That the source fails to follow the orbit clearly 
indicates that it is running different code than do all the oth- 
ers; that it does not appear prior to the worm’s onset indi- 
cates that it is not a background scanner from earlier test- 
ing or probing (indeed, it sends valid Witty packets which 
could trigger an infection); and that it sends to sources of a 
limited form suggests a bug in its structure that went unno- 
ticed due to a lack of testing of this particular Witty variant. 

We argue that these peculiarities add up to a strong like- 
lihood that this unique host reflects Patient Zero, the sys- 
tem used by the attacker to seed the worm initially. Patient 
Zero was not running the complete Witty worm but rather 
a (not fully tested) tool used to launch the worm. To our 
knowledge, this represents the first time that Patient Zero 
has been identified for a major worm outbreak* We have 
conveyed the host’s IP address (which corresponds to a Eu- 


ropean retail ISP) to law enforcement. 

If all Patient Zero did was send packets of the form 
A.B.A.B as we observed, then the worm would not have 
spread, as we detected no infectees with such addresses. 
However, as developed both above in discussing Figure 3 
and later in § 6, the evidence is compelling that Patient Zero 
first worked through a “hitlist” of known-vulnerable hosts 
before settling into its ineffective scanning pattern. 


5 Bandwidth measurements 


An important use of network telescopes lies in inferring the 
scanning rate of a worm by extrapolating from the observed 
packets rates from individual sources. In this section, we 
develop a technique based on our analysis of Witty’s PRNG 
to estimate the access bandwidth of individual infectees. 
We then identify an obvious source of systematic error in 
extrapolation based techniques, namely the bottleneck at 
the telescope’s inbound link, and suggest a solution to cor- 
rect this error. 

Estimating Infectee Access Bandwidth. The access 
bandwidth of the population of infected machines is an im- 
portant variable in the dynamics of the spread of a worm. 
Using the ability to deduce the state of the PRNG at an in- 
fectee, we can infer this quantity, as follows. The Witty 
worm uses the sendto system call, which is a blocking 
system call by default in Windows: the call will not return 
till the packet has been successfully written to the buffer of 
the network interface. Thus, no worm packets are dropped 
either in the kernel or in the buffer of the network interface. 
But the network interface can clear out its buffer at most 
at its transmission speed. Thus, the use of blocking sys- 
tem calls indirectly clocks the rate of packet generation of 
the Witty worm to match the maximum transmission band- 
width of the network interface on the infectee. 

We estimate the access bandwidth of an infectee as fol- 
lows. Let P; and P; be two packets from the same in- 
fectee, received at the telescope at time ¢; and ¢; respec- 
tively. Using the mechanism developed in § 4 we can 
deduce X; and X;, the state of the PRNG at the sender 
when the two respective packets were sent. Now, we can 
simulate the LC PRNG with an initial state of X,; and re- 
peatedly apply Eqn | till the state advances to X;. The 
number of times Eqn | is applied to get from X; to X; is 
the value of 7 — 7. Since it takes 4 cranks of the PRNG 
to construct each packet (lines 3-5, in Fig. 2), the to- 
tal number of packets between P; and P; is (j — 1)/4. 
Thus the access bandwidth of the infectee is approximately 
average_packetsize*(j—i)/4*1/(t;—t,). While we can 
compute it more precisely, since reproducing the PRNG se- 
quence lets us extract the exact size of each intervening 
packet sent, for convenience we will often use the average 
payload size (1070 bytes including UDP, IP and Ethernet 
headers). Thus, the transmission rate can be computed as 
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Figure 4: Access bandwidth of Witty infectees estimated 
using our technique. 
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Figure 5: Comparison of estimated access bandwidth using 
data from two telescopes. 





doa = 2140 oF bits per second. 

Figure 4 shows the estimates of access bandwidth of in- 
fectees> that appeared at the CAIDA telescope from 05:01 
AM to 06:01 AM UTC (ie., starting about 15 min after 
the worm’s release). The x-axis shows the estimated ac- 
cess bandwidth in bps on log scale, and the y-axis shows 
the rank of each infectee in increasing order. It is notable 
in the figure that about 25% of the infectees have an ac- 
cess bandwidth of 10 Mbps while about 50% have a band- 
width of 100 Mbps. This corresponds well with the popular 
workstation configurations connected to enterprise LANs 
(a likely description of a machine running the ISS software 
vulnerable to Witty), or to home machines that include an 
Ethernet segment connecting to a cable or DSL modem. 


We use the second set of observations, collected inde- 
pendently at the Wisconsin telescope (located far from the 
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Figure 6: Effective bandwidth of Witty infectees. 


CAIDA telescope), to test the accuracy of our estimation, 
as shown in Figure 5. Each point in the scatter plot rep- 
resents a source observed in both datasets, with its x and 
y coordinates reflecting the estimates from the Wisconsin 
and CAIDA observations, respectively. Most points are lo- 
cated very close to the y = z line, signifying close agree- 
ment. The small number of points (about 1%) that are sig- 
nificantly far from the y = x line merit further investiga- 
tion. We believe these reflect NAT effects invalidating our 
inferences concerning the amount of data a “single”’source 
sends during a given interval. 

Extrapolation-based estimation of effective band- 
width. Previous analyses of telescope data (e.g., [18]) 
used a simple extrapolation-based technique to estimate the 
bandwidth of the infectees. The reasoning is that given a 
telescope captures a /8 address block, it should see about 
1/256 of the worm traffic. Thus, after computing the pack- 
ets per second from individual infectees, one can extrap- 
olate this observation by multiplying by 256 to estimate 
the total packets sent by the infectee in the correspond- 
ing period. Multiplying again by the average packet size 
(1070 bytes) gives the extrapolation-based estimate of the 
bandwidth of the infectee. Notice that this technique is not 
measuring the access bandwidth of the infectee, but rather 
the effective bandwidth, i.e., the rate at which packets from 
the infectee are actually delivered across the network. 

Figure 6 shows the estimated bandwidth of the same 
population of infectees, computed using the extrapolation 
technique. The effective bandwidth so computed is signif- 
icantly lower than the access bandwidth of the entire pop- 
ulation. To explore this further, we draw a scatter-plot of 
the estimates using both techniques in Fig. 7. Each point 
corresponds to the PRNG-estimated access bandwidth (x 
axis) and extrapolation-based effective bandwidth (y axis). 
The modes at 10 and 100 Mbps in Fig. 4 manifest as clus- 
ters of points near the lines x = 10% and x = 10%, re- 
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Figure 7: Scatter-plot of estimated bandwidth using the two 
techniques. 


spectively. As expected, all points lie below the diagonal, 
indicating that the effective bandwidth never exceeds the 
access bandwidth, and is often lower by a significant factor. 
During infections of bandwidth-limited worms, i.e., worms 
such as Witty that send fast enough to potentially consume 
all of the infectee’s bandwidth, mild to severe congestion, 
engendering moderate to significant packet losses, is likely 
to occur in various portions of the network. 


Another possible reason for observing diminished effec- 
tive bandwidth is multiple infectees sharing a bottleneck, 
most likely because they reside within the same subnet and 
contend for a common uplink. Indeed, this effect is no- 
ticeable at /16 granularity. That is, sources exhibiting very 
high loss rates (effective bandwidth < 10% of access band- 
width) are significantly more likely to reside in /16 prefix es 
that include other infectees, than are sources with lower 
loss rates (effective > 50% access). For example, only 20% 
of the sources exhibiting high loss reside alone in their own 
/16, while 50% of those exhibiting lower loss do. 


Telescope Fidelity. An important but easy-to-miss fea- 
ture of Fig. 7 is that the upper envelope of the points is 
not the line y = «& but rather y ~ 0.72, which shows 
up as the upper envelope of the scatter plot lying paral- 
lel to, but slightly below, the diagonal. This implies either 
a loss rate of nearly 30% for even the best connected in- 
fectees, or a systematic error in the observations. Further 
investigation immediately reveals the cause of the system- 
atic error, namely congestion on the inbound link of the 
telescope. Figure 8 plots the packets received during one- 
second windows against time from the release of the worm. 
There is a clear ramp-up in aggregate packet rate during the 
initial 800 seconds after which it settles at approximately 
11,000 pkts/sec. For an average packet size of 1,070 bytes, 
a rate of 11,000 pkts/sec corresponds to 95 Mbps, nearly 
the entire inbound bandwidth of 100 Mbps of the CAIDA 
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Figure 8: Aggregate worm traffic in pkts/sec as actually 
logged at the telescope. 
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Figure 9: Comparison of effective bandwidth as estimated 
at the two telescopes. 


telescope at that time.° 

Fig. 8 suggests that the telescope may not have suffered 
any significant losses in the first 800 seconds of the spread 
of the worm. We verified this using a scatter-plot similar to 
Fig. 7, but only for data collected in the first 600 seconds of 
the infection. In that plot, omitted here due to lack of space, 
the upper envelope is indeed y = z, indicating that the best 
connected infectees were able to send packets unimpeded 
across the Internet, as fast as they could generate them. 

A key point here is that our ability to determine access 
bandwidth allows us to quantify the 30% distortion’ at the 
telescope due to its limited capacity. In the absence of this 
fine-grained analysis, we would have been limited to not- 
ing that the telescope saturated, but without knowing how 
much we were therefore missing. 

Figure 9 shows a scatter-plot of the estimates of effec- 
tive bandwidth as estimated from the observations at the 
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Table 1: Domains with divergent estimates of effective 
bandwidth. 


two telescopes. We might expect these to agree, with most 
points lying close to the y = x line, other than perhaps for 
differing losses due to saturation at the telescopes them- 
selves, for which we can correct. Instead, we find two 
major clusters that lie approximately along y = 1.4x and 
y = «/1.2. These lie parallel to the y = «x line due to the 
logscale on both axes. We see a smaller third cluster be- 
low the y = 2 line, too. These clusters indicate systematic 
divergence in the telescope observations, and not simply a 
case of one telescope suffering more saturation losses than 
the other, which would result in a single line either above 
or below y = «. 

To analyze this effect, we took all of the sources with 
an effective bandwidth estimate from both telescopes of 
more than 10 Mbps. We resolved each of these to domain 
names via reverse DNS lookups, taking the domain of the 
responding nameserver if no PTR record existed. We then 
selected a representative for each of the unique second- 
level domains present among these, totaling 900. Of these, 
only 29 domains had estimates at the two telescopes that 
agreed within 5% after correcting for systematic telescope 
loss. For 423 domains, the corrected estimates at CAIDA 
exceeded those at Wisconsin by 5% or more, while the 
remaining 448 had estimates at Wisconsin that exceeded 
CAIDA’s by 5% or more. 

Table | lists the top-level domains for the unique second- 
level domains that demonstrated > 5% divergence in es- 
timated effective bandwidth. Owing to its connection to 
Internet-2, the CAIDA telescope saw packets from .edu 
with significantly fewer losses than the Wisconsin tele- 
scope, which in turn had a better reachability from hosts in 
the .net and .com domains. Clearly, telescopes are not 
“ideal’devices, with perfectly balanced connectivity to the 
rest of the Internet, as implicitly assumed by extrapolation- 
based techniques. Rather, what a telescope sees during an 
event of large enough volume to saturate high-capacity In- 
ternet links is dictated by its specific location on the Inter- 
net topology. This finding complements that of [4], which 
found that the (low-volume) background radiation seen at 
different telescopes likewise varies significantly with loca- 


tion, beyond just the bias of some malware to prefer nearby 
addresses when scanning. 


6 Deducing the seed 


Cracking the seeds — System uptime. We now de- 
scribe how we can use the telescope observations to de- 
duce the exact values of the seeds used to (re)initialize 
Witty’s PRNG. Recall from Fig. 2 that the Witty worm at- 
tempts to open a disk after every 20,000 packets, and re- 
seeds its PRNG on success. To get a seed with reason- 
able local entropy, Witty uses the value returned by the 
Get_Tick_Count system call, a counter set to zero at 
boot time and incremented every millisecond. 

In § 4 we have developed the capability to reverse- 
engineer the state of the PRNG at an infectee from packets 
received at the telescope. Additionally, Eqns | and 2 give 
us the ability to crank the PRNG forwards and backwards 
to determine the state at preceding and successive packets. 
Now, for a packet received at the telescope, if we could 
identify the precise number of calls to the function rand 
between the reseeding of the PRNG and the generation of 
the packet, simply cranking the PRNG backwards the same 
number of steps would reveal the value of the seed. The dif- 
ficulty here is that for a given packet we do not know which 
“generation” it is since the PRNG was seeded. (Recall that 
we only see a few of every thousand packets sent.) We thus 
have to resort to a more circuitous technique. 

We split the description of our approach into two parts: 
a technique for identifying a small range in the orbit (per- 
mutation sequence) of the PRNG where the seed must lie, 
and a geometric algorithm for finding the seeds from this 
candidate set. 

Identifying a limited range within which the seed 
must lie. Figure 10 shows a graphical view of our tech- 
nique for restricting the range where the seed can poten- 
tially lie. Figure 10(a) shows the sequence of packets as 
generated at the infectee. The straight line at the top of 
the figure represents the permutation-space of the PRNG, 
1.e., the sequence of numbers Xo, X1,--- , Xg32_1 as gen- 
erated by the PRNG. The second horizontal line in the mid- 
dle of the figure represents a small section of this sequence, 
blown-up to show the individual numbers in the sequence 
as ticks on the horizontal line. Notice how each packet 
consumes exactly four random numbers, represented by the 
small arcs straddling four ticks. 

Only a small fraction of packets generated at the infectee 
reach the telescope. Figure 10(b) shows four such pack- 
ets. By cranking forward from the PRNG’s state at the 
first packet until the PRNG reaches the state at the second 
packet, we can determine the precise number of calls to the 
rand function in the intervening period. In other words, 
if we start from the state corresponding to the first packet 
and apply Eqn | repeatedly, we will eventually (though see 
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Figure 10: Restricting the range where potential seeds can lie. 


below) reach the state corresponding to the second packet, 
and counting the number of times Eqn | was applied gives 
us the precise number of random numbers generated be- 
tween the departure of these two packets from the infectee. 
Note that since each packet consumes four random num- 
bers (the inner loop of lines 2—7 in Fig. 2), the number of 
random numbers will be a multiple of four. 

However, sometimes we find the state for a packet re- 
ceived at the telescope does not lie within a reasonable 
number of steps (300,000 calls to the PRNG) from the state 
of the preceding packet from the same infectee. This signi- 
fies a potential reseeding event: the worm finished its batch 
of 20,000 packets and attempted to open a disk to overwrite 
a random block. Recall that there are two possibilities: the 
random disk picked by the worm exists, in which case it 
overwrites a random block and (regardless of the success 
of that attempted overwrite) reseeds the PRNG, jumping 
to an arbitrary location in the permutation space (control 
flowing through lines 8—-9—10—1—2 in Fig. 2); or the 
disk does not exist, in which case the worm continues for 
another 20,000 packets without reseeding (control flowing 
through lines 8—11—2 in Fig. 2). Note that in either case 
the worm consumes a random number in picking the disk. 

Thus, every time the worm finishes a batch of 20,000 
packets, we will see a discontinuity in the usual pattern of 
4z random numbers between observed packets. We will 
instead either find that the packets correspond to 4z + 1 
random numbers between them (disk open failed, no re- 
seeding); or that they have no discernible correspondence 
(disk open succeeded, PRNG reseeded and now generating 
from a different point in the permutation space). 

This gives us the ability to identify intervals within 
which either failed disk writes occurred, or reseeding 
events occurred. Consider the interval straddled by the first 
failed disk write after a successful reseeding. Since the 
worm attempts disk writes every 20,000 packets, this inter- 
val translated back by 20,000 packets (80,000 calls to the 


PRNG) must straddle the seed. In other words, the begin- 
ning of this special interval must lie no more than 20,000 
packets away from the reseeding event, and its end must lie 
no less than that distance away. This gives us upper and 
lower bounds on where the reseeding must have occurred. 
A key point is that these bounds are in addition to the 
bounds we obtain from observing that the worm reseeded. 
Similarly, if the worm fails at its next disk write attempt 
too, the interval straddling that failed write, when trans- 
lated backwards by 40,000 packets (160,000 calls to the 
PRNG), gives us another pair of lower and upper bounds 
on where the seed must lie. Continuing this chain of rea- 
soning, we can find multiple upper and lower bounds. We 
then take the max of all lower bounds and the min of all 
upper bounds to get the tightest bounds, per Figure 10(c). 

A geometric algorithm to detect the seeds. Given this 
procedure, for each reseeding event we can find a limited 
range of potential in the permutation space wherein the new 
seed must lie. (I.e., the possible seeds are consecutive over 
a range in the permutation space of the consecutive 32-bit 
random numbers as produced by the LC PRNG; they are 
not consecutive 32-bit integers.) Note, however, that this 
may still include hundreds or thousands of candidates, scat- 
tered over the full range of 32-bit integers. 

Which is the correct one? We proceed by leveraging 
two key points: (i) for most sources we can find numer- 
ous reseeding events, and (ii) the actual seeds at each event 
are strongly related to one another by the amount of time 
that elapsed between the events, since the seeds are clock 
readings. Regarding this second point, recall that the seeds 
are read off a counter that tracks the number of millisec- 
onds since system boot-up. Clearly, this value increases 
linearly with time. So if we observe two reseeding events 
with timestamps (at the telescope) of t; and t2, with cor- 
responding seeds S; and S», then because clocks progress 
linearly with time, (S22 — $1) © (t2 — t1). In other words, 
if the infectee reseeded twice, then the value of the seeds 
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must differ by approximately the same amount as the differ- 
ence in milliseconds in the timestamps of the two packets 
seen immediately after these reseedings at the telescope. 
Extending this reasoning to & reseeding events, we get 
(S; — Si) © (t; — ti), Vi,g : 1 < 4,9 < k. This implies 
that the k points (t;,S;) should (approximately) lie along 
a straight line with slope 1 (angle of 45°) when plotting 
potential seed value against time. 

We now describe a geometric algorithm to detect such 
a set of points in a 2-dimensional plane. The key obser- 
vation is that when & points lie close to a straight line of 
a given slope, then looking from any one of these points 
along that slope, the remaining points should appear clus- 
tered in a very narrow band. More formally, if we project 
an angular beam of width 6 from any one of these points, 
then the remaining points should lie within the beam, for 
reasonably small values of 6. On the other hand, other, ran- 
domly scattered points on the plane will see a very small 
number of other points in the beam projected from them. 

The algorithm follows directly from this observation. It 
proceeds in iterations. Within an iteration, we project a 
beam of width 6 = arctan0.1 = 0.1 along the 45° line 
from each point in the plane. The point is assigned a score 
equal to the number of other points that lie in its beam. Ac- 
tual seeds are likely to get a high score because they would 
all lie roughly along a 45° line. At the end of the iteration, 
all points with a score smaller than some threshold (say 
k,/2) are discarded. Repeating this process in subsequent 
iterations quickly eliminates all but the & seeds, which keep 
supporting high scores for each other in all iterations. 

We find this algorithm highly effective given enough re- 
seeding events. Figure 11 presents the results of the com- 
putation of system uptime of 784 machines in the infectee 
population. These infectees were chosen from the set that 
contributed enough packets to allow us to use our mech- 
anism for estimating the seed. Since the counter used by 
Witty to reseed its PRNG is only 32 bits wide, it will wrap- 
around every 2°? milliseconds, which is approximately 
49.7 days. The results could potentially be distorted due 
to this effect (but see below). 

There is a clear domination of short-lived machines, with 
approximately 47% having uptimes of less than fi ve days. 
On the other hand, there are just fi ve machines that had an 


uptime of more than 40 days. The sharp drop-off above 
40 days leads us to conclude that the effects due to the 
wrapping-around of the counter are negligible. 

The highest number of machines were booted on the 
same day as the spread of the worm. There are prominent 
troughs during the weekends — recall that the worm was 
released on a Friday evening Pacific Time, so the nearest 
weekend had passed 5 days previously — and heightened 
activity during the working days. 

One feature that stands out is the presence of two modes, 
one at 29 days and the second at 36/37 days. On further in- 
vestigation, we found that the machines in the first mode 
all belonged to a set of 135 infectees from the same /16 
address block, and traceroutes revealed they were situated 
at a single US military installation. Similarly, machines in 
the second mode belonged to a group of 81 infectees from 
another /16 address block, belonging to an educational in- 
stitution. However, while machines in the second group ap- 
peared at the telescope one-by-one throughout the infection 
period, 110 of the 135 machines in the first group appeared 
at the telescope within 10 seconds of Witty’s onset. Since 
such a fast spread is not feasible by random scanning of the 
address space, the authors of [18] concluded that these ma- 
chines were either part of a hit-list or were already compro- 
mised and under the control of the attacker. Because we can 
fit the actions of these infectees with running the full Witty 
code, including PRNG reseeding patterns that match the 
process of overwriting disk blocks, this provides evidence 
that these machines were not specially controlled by the at- 
tacker (unlike the Patient Zero machine), and thus we con- 
clude that they likely constitute a hit-list. (We investigated 
an alternate explanation that instead these machines were 
passively monitoring large address regions and hence were 
infected much more quickly, but can discount this possi- 
bility because a “lineage”’analysis reveals that a significant 
number of the machines did not receive any infection pack- 
ets on even their entire local /16 prior to their own scanning 
activity arriving at the telescope. Additionally, these sys- 
tems’ IP addresses also suggest local monitors, rather than 
a collection of global monitors on a large address space.) 
Returning then to the fact that these machines were all re- 
booted exactly 29 days before the onset of the worm, we 
speculate that the reboot was due to a facility-wide system 
upgrade; perhaps the installation of system software such 
as Microsoft updates (a critical update had been released 
on Feb. 10, about 10 days before the simultaneous system 
reboots), or perhaps the installation of the vulnerable ISS 
products themselves. We might then speculate that the at- 
tacker knew about the ISS installation at the site (thus en- 
abling them to construct a hit-list), which, along with the 
attacker’s rapid construction of the worm indicating they 
likely knew about the vulnerability in advance [21], sug- 
gests that the attacker was an ISS “insider” 

Number of disks. Once we can recover the seed used at 
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[NumberotDiks J 1] 2] 3] 4] 5] 6] 7 





[Number of Infectees [[ 52 [32 [12 [2 [2 [0 [0] 


Table 2: Disk counts of 100 infectees. 


the beginning of a sequence of packets, we can use its value 
as an anchor to mark off the precise subsequent actions of 
the worm. Recall from Fig. 2 that the worm generates ex- 
actly 20,000 packets in its inner loop, using 80,000 random 
numbers in the process. After exiting the inner loop, the 
worm uses three bits from the next random number to de- 
cide which physical disk it will attempt to open. Starting 
from the seed, this is exactly the 80,001th number in the 
sequence generated by the PRNG. Thus, knowledge of the 
seed tells us exactly which disk the worm attempts to open. 
Furthermore, as discussed above we can tell whether this 
attempt succeeded based on whether the worm reseeds af- 
ter the attempt. We can therefore estimate the number of 
disks on the infectee, based on which of the attempts for 
drives in the range 0 to 7 lead to a successful return from 
the open system call. Table 2 shows the number of disks 
for 100 infectees, calculated using this approach. The ma- 
jority of infectees had just one or two disks, while we find 
a few with up to five disks. Since the installation of end- 
system fire wall software was a prerequisite for infection by 
Witty, the infectee population is more likely to contain pro- 
duction servers with multiple disks. 

Exploration of infection graph. Knowledge of the pre- 
cise seeds allows us to reconstruct the complete list of pack- 
ets sent by each infectee. Additionally, the large size of our 
telescope allows us to detect an infectee within the first few 
seconds (few hundred packets) of its infection. Therefore 
if an infectee is first seen at a time 7’, we can inspect the list 
of packets sent by all other infectees active within a short 
preceding interval, say (T’ — 10 sec, T), to see which sent a 
packet to the new infectee, and thus is the infectee’s likely 
“infector’ to select the most likely “infector’. 

The probability of more than one infectee sending a 
worm packet to the same new infectee at the time of its 
infection is quite low. With about 11,000 pkts/sec seen at 
a telescope with 1/256 of the entire Internet address space, 
and suffering 30% losses due to congestion (8 5), the ag- 
gregate scanning rate of the worm comes out to around 
256-11, 000/0.7 = 4-10° pkts/sec. With more than 4 - 10° 
addresses to scan, the probability that more than one in- 
fectee scans the same address within the same 10 second 
interval is around 1%. 

Figure 12 shows scan packets from infected sources that 
targeted other infectees seen at the telescope. The x- 
coordinate gives tscan, the packet’s estimated sending time, 
and the y-coordinate gives the difference between tinfection; 
the time when the target infectee first appeared at the tele- 
scope, and tcan- A small positive value of tintection — tscan 
raises strong suspicions that the given scan packet is re- 
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Figure 12: Scans from infectees, targeted to other victims. 
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Figure 13: Number of scans in 10 second buckets. 


sponsible for infecting the given target. Negative values 
mean the target was already infected, while larger positive 
values imply the scan failed to infect the target for some 
reason — it was lost,’ or blocked due to the random desti- 
nation port it used, or simply the target was not connected 
to the Internet at that time. (Note that the asymptotic curves 
at the top and bottom correspond to truncation effects re- 
flecting the upper and lower bounds on infection times.) 


The clusters at extreme values of tinfection — tscan in Fig- 
ure 12 mask a very sharp additional cluster, even using the 
log-scaling. This lies in the region 0 < tinfection—tscan < 10. 
In Figure 13, we plot the number of scans in 10 second 
buckets against tinfection — scan. The very central sharp peak 
corresponds to the interval 0-to-10 seconds — a clear mark 
of the dispatch of a successful scan closely followed by 
the appearance of the victim at the telescope. We plan 
to continue our investigation of infector-infectee relation- 
ships, hoping to produce an extensive “lineage’ of infection 
chains for use in models of worm propagation. 
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7 Discussion 


While we have focused on the Witty worm in this pa- 
per, the key idea is much broader. Our analysis demon- 
strates the potential richness of information embedded in 
network telescope observations, ready to be revealed if we 
can frame a precise model of the underlying processes gen- 
erating the observations. Here we discuss the breadth and 
limitations of our analysis, and examine general insights 
beyond the specific instance of the Witty worm. 

Candidates for similar analysis. The binary code of 
all Internet worms is available by definition, making them 
candidates for disassembly and analysis. Similarly, copies 
of many scanning and flooding tools have been captured by 
white hat researchers, and traces observed at telescopes of 
probing or attack traffic (or backscatter) from the operation 
of such tools provide candidates for similar analysis. A pre- 
liminary assessment we performed of ten well-known DoS 
attack tools revealed that six of them use simple PRNGs 
with unsophisticated seeds, while the other four use no ran- 
dom number generation at all. Even with limited knowl- 
edge of the operation of such tools, we should in principle 
be able to analyze logs of their attack traffic or backscat- 
ter with a similar intent of reconstructing the sequence of 
events in the automation of the attack, potentially leading 
to information about the attacking hosts, their interaction 
with the network, and other forensic clues. 

Diversity of PRNGs. Our analysis was greatly facili- 
tated by the use of a linear congruential PRNG by Witty’s 
author. Reverse-engineering the state of a more complex 
PRNG could be much more difficult. In the extreme, a 
worm using a cryptographically strong hash function with 
a well-chosen key as its PRNG would greatly resist such 
reverse engineering. However, there are several practical 
reasons that support the likelihood of many attackers using 
simpler PRNGs. 

Implementing good PRNGs is a complicated task [8], 
especially when constrained by limits on code size and the 
difficulty of incorporating linkable libraries. Large-scale 
worms benefit greatly from as self-contained a design as 
possible, with few dependencies on platform support, to 
maximize the set of potential victims. Worms have also 
proven difficult to fully debug — virtually all large-scale 
worms have exhibited significant bugs — which likewise 
argues for keeping components as simple as possible. His- 
torically, worm authors have struggled to implement even 
the LC PRNG correctly. The initial version of Code Red 
failed to seed the PRNG with any entropy, leading to all 
copies of the worm scanning exactly the same sequence of 
addresses [2]. Slammer’s PRNG implementation had three 
serious errors, one where the author used a value of the pa- 
rameter b in the LC equation (Eqn. 1) that was larger than 
the correct value by | due to an incorrect 2’s complement 
conversion, another where this value was subtracted from 


instead of added to the term aX; in Eqn 1, and finally the 
(mis)use of an OR instruction rather than XOR to clear a 
key register [11]. In addition, sources of local entropy at 
hosts are often limited to a few system variables, compli- 
cating the task of seeding the PRNG in a fashion strong 
enough to resist analysis. Thus it is conceivable that worm 
authors will have difficulty implementing bug-free, com- 
pact versions of sophisticated PRNGs. 


In addition, today’s worm authors have little incentive 
to implement a complex PRNG. As long as their goals are 
confined to effectively scanning the IP address space and 
maximizing the worm’s infection rate, simple PRNGs suf- 
fice. Hiding one’s tracks while releasing a worm can al- 
ready be accomplished by using a chain of compromised 
victims as stepping stones. Indeed, the fact that Witty’s au- 
thor left Patient Zero running with a separate program for 
spreading the worm was purely a mistake on his/her part. 
As discussed earlier, the code it ran scanned a very small 
subset of the IP address space, and did not manage to pro- 
duce even one infection during scanning. 


Thus, there are significant factors that may lead to the 
continued use by worms of simple PRNGs such as LC, 
which, along with the availability of disassembled code, 
will facilitate the development of structural models of 
worm behavior to use in conjunction with telescope obser- 
vations for detailed reconstructions. 


General observations from this work. Our study has 
leveraged the special conditions produced by a worm’s re- 
lease to measure numerous features of its victim population 
and the network over which it spread. While specific esti- 
mation tricks developed in this paper might not apply to 
other telescope observations in a “cookbook” manner, the 
insight that telescope observations carry rich information 
that can be heavily mined armed with a sufficiently detailed 
model of the underlying source processes is of major sig- 
nificance for the future study of such data. 


Understanding the structure of the scanning techniques 
used by worms (and empirical data on hitherto unmeasured 
quantities such as distribution of access bandwidth) can be 
crucial for developing correct models of their spread — a 
case made for example by our observation of the doubly- 
scanned and never-scanned portions of the address space, 
and their multi-factored impact on the worm’s growth. 


Finally, we would emphasize that the extraction of the 
features we have assessed was a labor-intensive process. 
Indeed, for many of them we did not initially apprehend 
even the possibility of analyzing them. This highlights not 
only the difficulty of such a forensic undertaking, but also 
its serendipitous nature. The latter holds promise that ob- 
servations of other Internet-scale events in the future, even 
those of significantly different details or nature, will likely 
remain open to the possibility of such analysis. 
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8 Conclusions 


A worm’s propagation is a rare but spectacular event in to- 
day’s networks. Apart from the obvious disruptions and 
damage, worms also stress the network in unique ways and 
at scales unmatched by any controlled measurement exper- 
iments. One could say that a worm’s release illuminates, 
for a few moments, dark corners of the network just as 
supernovae illuminate dark and distant corners of the uni- 
verse, providing rich observations to telescopes that gather 
a mere sliver of the enormous radiant flux. But within the 
overwhelming mass of observed data lies a very structured 
process that can be deciphered and understood — if studied 
with the correct model. 

We have shown how a fine-grained understanding of the 
exact control flow of a particular worm — especially its 
seeding and use of a pseudo-random number generator — 
when coupled with network telescope data enables a de- 
tailed reconstruction of nearly the entire chain of events 
that followed the worm’s release. In the process we have 
unearthed measurements of quantities such as access band- 
width and system up-time that are otherwise unobservable 
to the “naked eye” of researchers studying systems from 
afar. These measurements have applicability to a number 
of modeling and simulation studies, both in particular to 
worm propagation analysis, and more generally as a source 
of rarely-available empirical data. Finally, we have demon- 
strated the forensic power that such analysis can provide, 
marshalling strong evidence that the Witty worm specifi - 
cally targeted a US military base and was launched via an 
IP address corresponding to a European ISP. 
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Notes 


'[21] analyzes what Witty’s design implies about its author. 

?The main body of the Witty worm, including the initial pad required 
to cause the buffer overflow, fits in 675 bytes. However, the worm picks 
a larger packet-size, as shown in line 5 of Fig. 2, and pads the tail of the 
packet with whatever is on the stack, presumably to complicate the use of 
static filtering to block the contagion. 

3Since m = 22, the modulo operation is implemented implicitly by 
the use of 32 bit registers and disregarding their overflow during arithmetic 
operations. 

4The only related case of which we are aware was the Melissa email 
virus [3], where the author posted the virus to USENET as a means of 
initially spreading his malcode, and was traced via USENET headers. 

5 We ignore infectees that contributed < 20 packets. 

©We can attribute the missing 5 Mbps to other, ever-present ‘back- 
ground radiation” that is a constant feature at such telescopes [15]. 

7The distortion is not static but evolves with the spread of the worm. 
By tracking changes in the slope of the upper envelope, we can infer the 
value of the distortion against time throughout the period of activity of the 
worm. 

8 Recall that the effective bandwidth of most infectees is much lower 
than the access bandwidth, indicating heavy loss in their generated traffic. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the first wide-scale study of correlated 
attacks, i.e., attacks mounted by the same source IP against 
different networks. Using a large dataset from 1700 in- 
trusion detection systems (IDSs), we show that correlated 
attacks are prevalent in the current Internet; 20% of all of 
fending sources mount correlated attacks and they account 
for more than 40% of all the IDS alerts in our logs. We 
also reveal important characteristics of these attacks. Cor- 
related attacks appear at different networks within a few 
minutes of each other, indicating the difficulty of warding 
off these attacks by occasional offline exchange of lists of 
malicious IP addresses. Furthermore, correlated attacks are 
highly targeted. The 1700 IDSs can be divided into small 
groups with 4-6 members that do not change with time; 
IDSs in the same group experience a large number of corre- 
lated attacks, while IDSs in different groups see almost no 
correlated attacks. Our results have important implications 
on collaborative intrusion detection of common attackers. 
They show that collaborating IDSs need to exchange alert 
information in realtime. Further, exchanging alerts among 
the few fixed IDSs in the same correlation group achieves 
almost the same benefits as collaborating with all IDSs, 
while dramatically reducing the overhead. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In this paper, we study correlated attacks, which we de- 
fine as attacks mounted by the same source IP against 
different networks. Currently, about 30,000 new ma- 
chines are compromised daily [25], and then used to 
launch attacks on other parts of the Internet. In many 
cases, the same machines are involved in multiple at- 
tacks against different networks [25]-i.e., correlated at- 
tacks. In addition to being an Internet phenomenon 
worthy of careful study, correlated attacks are impor- 
tant for collaborative intrusion detection. The intru- 
sion detection system (IDS) at a network can exchange 
information about recent alerts and offending IPs with 
other IDSs. Future packets from suspicious source IPs 
can be flagged to be dropped or scrutinized. Such col- 
laboration is most effective when it happens between 
networks experiencing correlated attacks. 


Balachander Krishnamurthy Dina Katabi 
AT&T Labs—Research 


MIT 


We present the first large scale empirical investiga- 
tion of attack correlation in the Internet. We analyze 
logs from 1700 IDS/firewalls deployed in US and Eu- 
rope. Our data is rich; in addition to sanitized logs 
from DSHIELD [2] and multiple universities, it con- 
tains detailed attack logs from 40 IDSs maintained by 
a Tier-1 provider to protect its customer networks. The 
logs cover 1-3 months, and a big chunk of the IP ad- 
dress space. In contrast to prior work, which has fo- 
cused on the design of collaborative intrusion detection 
systems [28, 29, 21, 9, 26, 22], we address the following 
two questions: 


e How prevalent is attack correlation in the current 
Internet? Although collaboration to detect com- 
mon attackers seems plausible, there is no quan- 
tification of the potential benefits. Measurements 
of the frequency with which different networks be- 
come victims of a common attacker, the types of 
shared attacks, and the quantity of the resulting 
IDS alerts are important to gauge whether collab- 
oration is worth the effort. 

e How can an IDS pick trusted and effective collab- 
orators? Allowing IDSs to exchange alerts to col- 
laborate against common attackers requires ad- 
dressing two issues: overhead and trust. Exchang- 
ing alert data with thousands of IDSs in realtime 
is a resource intensive task. Hence, an IDS needs 
to pick its collaborators intelligently to minimize 
the overhead and maximize the utility of the col- 
laboration. Furthermore, two networks need to 
establish trust before they can exchange IDS data. 
Otherwise, a network cannot ensure the informa- 
tion it receives is not maliciously manipulated to 
make certain IP addresses look as attackers. Also, 
it cannot ensure that the information it provides 
will not leak internal vulnerabilities to malicious 
entities. 


Our study results in 4 major findings. 


(a) The extent of attack correlation: Correlated 
attacks are prevalent in the Internet; 20% of the of- 
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fending IP sources attack multiple networks, and these 
common attackers are responsible for 40% of the total 
alerts in our dataset. Further, shared attackers attack 
different networks within a few minutes of each other, 
emphasizing the advantage of realtime IDS collabora- 
tion, as opposed to sharing attack logs offline. 


(b) Reducing collaboration overhead by exploit- 
ing correlation structure: We analyze the spatial 
structure of attack correlation. We discover that the 
1700 IDSs in our dataset can be divided into small 
groups of 4-6 members (about 0.4% of the IDSs in our 
set); IDSs in the same group experience highly cor- 
related attacks, whereas IDSs in different groups see 
uncorrelated attacks. Collaborating with only IDSs in 
the same correlation group achieves the same utility 
obtained from collaborating with all IDSs, while dra- 
matically reducing the collaboration overhead. 

The small correlation groups seem to arise from re- 
cent attack trends. In particular, victim sites in the 
same group may be on a single hit list, or might be 
natural targets of a particular exploit like the Santy 
worm which attacked popular phpBB discussion fo- 
rums scoured from search engines. We examined the 
correlated attacks in each group for cases where full at- 
tack details are available. Indeed, each group seems to 
be characterized by a specific attack type, e.g., there 
are SMTP groups, NT groups, IIS groups. This in- 
dicates that targeted attacks create small correlation 
groups of sites that run particular software/services. 


(c) Scalable Trust Establishment: Our measure- 
ments reveal that correlation groups are fairly stable 
and their membership persists for the duration of the 
dataset (1-3 months). Thus, each network needs to col- 
laborate with only 4-6 fixed networks in its group. The 
small number of IDSs in a group and their persistent 
membership allows a network to check their credibility 
offline and establish trust using an out-of-band mech- 
anism such as legal contracts or reputation. 

A network still needs to learn who is in its correlation 
group. This service can be provided by a few trusted 
nonprofit organizations, like CERT [1] and DSHIELD 
[2], or commercial entities. They receive sanitized alert 
data, (containing only time and offending source IP), 
from participating networks, analyze it for attack cor- 
relation, and inform the participating networks about 
others in their correlation group. The process is scal- 
able because correlation groups are persistent for long 
intervals (months) and do not need frequent updates. 
Indeed, DSHIELD already has the means to provide 
this service to its participant networks. 


(d) The importance of picking the right col- 
laborators: We provide rough estimates of the over- 
head and detection capability obtained via different 


choices of collaborating IDSs. We focus on collabo- 
ration to quickly blacklist malicious IP sources. Using 
a trace driven simulation, we compare the following 
schemes: (1) correlation-based collaboration (CBC), 
where each IDS collaborates with only IDSs in its cor- 
relation group; (2) random collaborators, where an IDS 
collaborates with the same number of IDSs in its corre- 
lation group but picks the identity of its collaborators 
randomly. (3) local detection with no collaboration; 
(4) collaboration with all IDSs in the dataset; 

The results of our evaluation emphasize the impor- 
tance of picking the right collaborators. Mainly: 


e CBC has almost as good detection capability as 
collaborating with all IDSs, but generates less 
than 0.3% of the traffic overhead. It detects 95% 
of the attackers detected by collaborating with 
all IDSs and reduces alert volumes by nearly the 
same amount. 

e Incomparison with local detection, CBC increases 
the number of detected common attackers at an 
IDS by 30% and speeds up blacklisting for about 
75% of the common attackers. As a result of 
the blacklisting, correlation-based collaboration 
reduces the size of the log that the administra- 
tor has to examine by an additional 38%. 

e Replacing the IDSs in the correlation group by 
random collaborators reduces the detection capa- 
bilities dramatically and does not add much be- 
yond local detection. 


Table 1 defines the terms used in this paper. 


2 DATASET AND METHOD 
2.1 Dataset 


Our dataset is both large and rich. We use logs col- 
lected at 1700 different IDSs deployed in US and Eu- 
rope. Our logs can be divided into 3 distinct sets based 
on their origin: (1) 40 IDSs on different networks in a 
Tier-1 ISP; (2) DSHIELD Logs; (3) University logs. 
The logs cover periods of 1-3 months. They span a 
relatively large fraction of IP address space. In ad- 
dition to a /8 ISP space, the DSHIELD data contain 
logs from many /16 and /24 networks. This is the first 
studied dataset of its size that provides detailed alert 
information from deployed IDSs in the commercial In- 
ternet. Table 2 provides a summary description of the 
dataset. A detailed description is below. 


(a) ISP Logs: We have logs from 40 IDSs deployed in 
a large ISP with a /8 address space. The IDS boxes 
protect different customer networks and span a large 
geographic area, but they are all administered by the 
ISP and hence have identical characteristics and signa- 
ture sets. The signature set is large and diverse con- 
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Correlated Attacks Two attacks are correlated if they are mounted by the same source IP. 


An alarm raised by a sensor when it encounters a suspicious event, e.g. a packet or set of 
packets that contain a known exploit. 


Alert 


Correlated IDSs Two IDSs are said to be correlated if more than 10% of their attacks are correlated. 
Correlation Group of IDSs _ | A set of IDSs whose attacks are highly correlated. 


Correlation Vector of IDS 7 | is oj = (vi1,...,vij,..), where vj; = 1 if 7 € correlation group of i, and otherwise vj; = 0. 


Blacklist A list of suspicious IP addresses whose packets are dropped or given unfavorable treatment. 


Table 1: Definitions of terms used in the paper 


eS PSMIELD 
FRIES 1657 3 


Address space Class A 5 Class B, 45 Class C and | 2 Class B, 1 Class C 
several smaller networks 


Period 


July 1 - August 30, 2004 Dec. 15, 2004 - Dec. 15, 2004 - 
Dec. 15, 2004 - Jan. 15, 2005 | Jan. 15, 2005 Jan. 15, 2005 


Richness Detailed alerts, Dest. IP addresses Detailed alerts, 
unanonymized anonymized unanonymized 
Avg #alerts/day/IDS | 40000 15000 30000 


Table 2: Description of the 3 datasets 


a) ISP Dataset log record 





























Time Direction Source IP Destination IP Alert Type Attack information Sensor ID 
10:00:07 [In] 164.120.83.253 10.0.0.1 RPC:PROTOCOL-EVADE (tep,dp=32789,sp=20) (ABCDEF) 
b) DSHIELD log record 
Date Time Provider Hash Alert Count Source IP Source port Destination IP Destination port TCP Flags 
2004-12-20 10:00:07 12345678 10 164.120.83.253 20 * 0.0.1 32789 S 











Figure 1: Log records for the ISP dataset and the DSHIELD dataset. The ISP dataset also has packet 


headers for each log record. The DSHIELD dataset has the destination IP anonymized. 


sisting of over 500 different alerts. The logs contain full 
unanonymized packet headers for all suspicious pack- 
ets, as Shown in Figure la. Hence unlike the DSHIELD 
data described below, we have access to the offending 
packet as well as the nature of the offense. The logs 
cover two separate periods: one period from July 1 
to August 30, 2004 and the other from December 15, 
2004 to January 15, 2005. The data exhibits a large 
amount of variation in the kind of attacks seen (over 
100 different attack types) as well as the distribution 
of attacking IP addresses (over 100000 unique source 
addresses) and 40000 alerts/day/IDS. 


(b) DSHIELD Logs: DSHIELD is a global repository 
set up as a research initiative as part of the SANS insti- 
tute. Participating organizations provide IDS/firewall 
logs, which DSHIELD uses for detection and analysis 
of new vulnerabilities, and blacklist generation. Since 
the IDS systems which participate in DSHIELD em- 
ploy widely varying software, DSHIELD uses a mini- 
mal record format for its logs and scrubs the high order 


8 bits of the destination IP address, as shown in Fig- 
ure lb. The entities participating in DSHIELD vary in 
size from several Class B networks to smaller Class C 
networks and are distributed throughout the globe [28, 
2]. The logs are of substantial size with nearly 15000 
alerts/day/IDS. We have collected DSHIELD logs from 
1657 IDSs for the period from Dec. 15, 2004 to Jan. 
15, 2005 corresponding to the ISP dataset. 


(c) University Logs: Finally, we collect a set of logs 
from IDS/firewall systems deployed at 3 universities 
U1, U2 and U3. Of these we have access to raw data 
complete with packet headers and nature of offense de- 
tected in Ul. The second university U2 provided us 
with logs from running the Bro IDS [19], but with pro- 
tected addresses anonymized. The signature set de- 
ployed is different and the alerts consist mostly of scans 
of IP addresses as well as port-scans. The third univer- 
sity U3 provided us with firewall logs which consisted 
of blocked connection attempts. The University logs 
generate 30000 alerts/day/IDS on the average. 
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Figure 2: CDF of inter-arrival times of consecu- 
The CDF is 
taken over the inter-arrival times. 95% of consecu- 


tive alerts from a source in minutes. 


tive alerts from a source arrive within 10 minutes of 
each other, the rest are separated by several hours. 


A few limitations are worth mentioning. Except for 
the ISP logs, the other IDSs in the logs are largely inde- 
pendent. We do not have access to their configurations, 
and hence we do not know the signature sets they em- 
ploy, or even the platforms they use. This means that 
some of the attack correlation may be hidden because 
of differences between IDS signature sets. Second, we 
do not have information about the nature or the busi- 
ness of the protected networks, and thus cannot tell 
whether these issues play a role in attack correlation. 


2.2 Method 


Before studying attack correlation, we clean the data 
from obvious false positives, and analyze it to find a 
meaningful definition of the term “attack correlation” . 


2.2.1 Filtering 


IDS logs are prone to flooding with alerts, many of 
which are innocuous alarms. For example, the ISP 
and University data sets contain innocuous alarms trig- 
gered by misconfigurations, P2P applications like eDon- 
key, malformed HTTP packets etc. Many of these were 
already flagged as false positives by the security admin- 
istrators of the ISP. Since these are not actual attacks, 
they do not help in detecting attack correlation among 
different sites. Hence we filter out known false positives 
from the ISP and universities logs. We consider all the 
remaining alerts to be parts of valid attacks. Of course 
we cannot do this for the DSHIELD dataset, since we 
do not know the nature of the alert. 


2.2.2 Attack Durations 


To carry out this study, we need to extract attacks from 
IDS logs. We consider a stream of suspicious packets 
from the same source to an IDS with an inter-arrival 
smaller than 10 minutes as an attack. Below we explain 
why a separation window of 10 minutes is reasonable. 

To find a meaningful separation window, we plot a 
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Figure 3: CDF of the size of the correlation groups 
for different definitions of attack correlation for the 
ISP and U1 datasets. The CDFs are taken over the 
IDSs. 
tive to the additional information obtained from the 


They show that the correlation is insensi- 


alert type and port, and can be discovered based 
solely on source IP. 


CDF of inter-arrival times of consecutive alerts from 
the same source at an IDS in Figure 2. The CDF shows 
that 90% of the alerts from a source arrive within a 
minute of each other, these are likely to belong to the 
same attack event. The knee in the CDF happens at 
10 minutes, inter-arrival times larger than 10 minutes 
are spread out to several hours. We pick 10 minutes as 
the window because about 95% of the alerts from the 
same source arrive separated by less than 10 minutes 
and the other 5% have widely-spread interarrivals. 


2.2.3 Defining Attack Correlation 


How should one define attack correlation? Should all 
fields in the alerts received at different IDSs be the 
same, or is it enough to consider one or two fields? 
Furthermore, how long can the interval between the 
two attacks at two different IDSs be for them to be 
still considered correlated? 

Attack correlation can be parameterized by the set 
of correlated header fields and the time window used 
to compute the correlation. We define two attacks to 
be correlated if they share the source IP address and 
start within 10 minutes of each other. Both choices 
are based on detailed analysis of the data that showed 
almost no sensitivity to including additional fields in 
the correlation beyond the source IP and using time 
windows larger than 10 minutes. Below we describe 
this analysis in detail. 


(a) Picking the correlation fields: Defining attack 
correlation based on the destination IP address is not 
useful since attacks seen by a particular IDS will have 
their destinations in the local network. Also the source 
port is likely to be picked randomly and is not useful 
for defining attack correlation. 
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We consider the following definitions of correlated 
attacks: 1) source based, 2) source and the destination 
port combined, 3) source and alert type combined, 4) 
source, alert type, and destination port combined, 5) 
and source subnet based. We conduct this analysis for 
the ISP dataset and the U1 datasets, for which we have 
access to all these fields. 

Since our main interest is to find who is correlated 
with whom, we consider how different attack correla- 
tion definitions affect the size of the correlation group 
of aIDS (see Table 1). Correlated groups are explained 
further in §3, but for the purposes of this analysis they 
are simply the set of IDSs with which a particular IDS 
shares correlated attacks. 

Figure 3 plots the cumulative distribution functions 
(CDFs) of the size of the correlation group of an IDS. 


Different CDFs correspond to different correlation fields. 


The figure shows that, except for the CDF for source 
subnets, all the other CDFs are very close together. 
Classification based on the attacking source subnet re- 
sults in slightly higher correlation, but the difference 
is not substantial. Further, classifying based on source 
subnet carries the danger of blacklisting an entire sub- 
net resulting in innocent sources being blocked. Since 
including extra fields in the definition of correlation in 
addition to the source IP has no significant impact on 
the correlation CDF, we define attack correlation based 
solely on the similarity of the offending source IP. 

The above leads to an interesting result: performing 
attack correlation analysis requires minimal informa- 
tion, namely attack time and offending source IP. 


(b) Picking the maximum time window between 
correlated attacks: Unless stated differently, a 10 
minute window is used for determining correlated at- 
tacks at different IDSs. We tried different time win- 
dows in the [5, 30] minutes range. Windows less than 10 
minutes resulted in decreased attack correlation while 
there was not much difference for windows greater than 
10. Hence we picked the minimum window possible 
i.e., 10 minutes. Thus, if two attacks at two IDSs start 
within 10 minutes of each other, then they are consid- 
ered correlated. 


(c) Correlation threshold: We say that two IDSs 
are correlated if more than 10% of their attacks are 
correlated. We justify the threshold below. We com- 
pute the CDF of correlation taken over all IDSs with 
non-empty groups (i.e., IDSs that are correlated with 
at least one other IDS). For 90% of the IDS, the correla- 
tion (percentage of correlated attacks w.r.t all attacks) 
was higher than 10% ranging upto 57%. For the re- 
maining 10% of the IDS, the correlation was slightly 
higher than 0%. Such small values are due to a few 
attacks being shared and do not reflect any significant 
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Figure 4: Prevalence of common attackers. Figure 
shows the CDFs of the average number of common 
attackers and local attackers per day per IDS. A 
common attacker is a source IP that is flagged as 
suspicious at two or more IDSs. 90% of the studied 
IDSs see more than 100 common attacking IPs per 
day. The average number of common attacking IPs 
at an IDS is about 1,500 while the maximum can 
be as large as 25,000. 


correlation between the two IDSs. 


3 EXTENT OF ATTACK CORRELATION 
3.1 Do IDSs see common attackers? 


A common attacker is an IP address that generates 
alerts at two or more IDSs. We compute the average 
number of common and uncommon attacking IP ad- 
dresses for each IDS per day. Figure 4 compares the 
CDF of common attackers with the uncommon/local 
ones. The CDF is taken over all IDSs. The graphs 
show that on average an IDS sees 1500 shared offend- 
ing IPs per day, and 6000 unshared offenders. Thus, 
about 20% of the suspicious source IP addresses ob- 
served at an IDS are also seen at some other IDS in 
the dataset. These common source IP addresses ac- 
count for 40% of all alerts in the logs. Thus, correlated 
attacks happen quite often and constitute a substantial 
fraction of all attacks. 


3.2 How many victims does a common at- 
tacker attack? 


The previous section quantified how many source IP 
addresses at each IDS are common attackers, here we 
focus on the number of victims of a common attacker. 
Figure 5 plots the CDF of the number of IDSs targeted 
by a common attacker. The CDF is taken over all com- 
mon attacker IPs. On the average, a common attacker 
appears at 10 IDSs, which is about 0.6% of all IDSs in 
the dataset. The high average of 10 victims seems to 
comply with recent trends in using botnets to mount 
multiple attacks against many target networks [25]. 


3.3 Time Between Correlated Attacks 


How long does it take a common attacker before he 
attacks the next network? If this time is long then 
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Figure 5: Figure shows the CDF of the number 
of different IDSs targeted by a common attacker. 
Common sources are detected at 10 different IDSs 
on the average, implying that such sources are em- 
ployed to mount a large number of attacks at dif- 
ferent victims. 
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Figure 6: Figure shows the CDF of the interarrival 
times of correlated attacks at different IDSs. More 
than 75% of the correlated attacks arrive within 10 
minutes of each other. This emphasizes the need 


for realtime exchange of attack data. 


the exchange of alert data can be offline, but if it is 
short then effective collaboration against common at- 
tackers requires realtime exchange of information. We 
compute interarrival times of attacks from the same 
source at multiple IDSs, i.e., the difference between 
when the first time the attacker is observed at differ- 
ent IDSs. Figure 6 shows the CDF of these interarrival 
times. More than 75% of the time, a common attacker 
attacks the next IDS within 10 minutes from the pre- 
vious IDS. Attackers therefore mount multiple attacks 
within a span of a few minutes, suggesting that collabo- 
rative detection of such attackers has to be in realtime. 


4 ATTACK CORRELATION STRUCTURE 


Why is the structure of attack correlation important? 
Since correlation is prevalent, it would be beneficial for 
IDSs to collaborate to speedup the detection of com- 
mon attackers. However, in §3.3, we have shown that 
common attackers attack their victim networks within 
a few minutes of each other. Thus, to effectively collab- 
orate against common attackers, the IDSs need to ex- 
change information in realtime. An IDS in our dataset 
generates on average 1500 alerts/hour. Exchanging 
alerts in realtime with thousands of IDSs creates an 


unacceptable overhead. Thus, we are interested in find- 
ing how many collaborators each IDS needs to have in 
order to achieve the benefits of collaboration without 
incurring much overhead. To answer this question, we 
examine the spatial and temporal structures of attack 
correlation, i-e., how many IDSs are usually correlated 
with each other and how often does the set of IDSs a 
particular IDS is correlated with change over time? 


4.1 Correlated IDSs 


For the objective of detecting common attackers, an 
IDS benefits from exchanging alerts with only those 
IDSs whose attacks are correlated with its own. We 
call this set of IDSs its correlation group. If correla- 
tion groups are small, i.e., much smaller than all IDSs, 
then by focusing only on the IDSs in its correlation 
group, an IDS can achieve most of the benefits of the 
collaboration at little overhead. 

We plot in Figure 7 the CDF of the number of IDSs 
with which an IDS is correlated (i.e., the size of its cor- 
relation group) for all 1700 IDSs in our dataset. We 
consider two cases: simultaneous correlation, in which 
two attacks are correlated if they share the same source 
IP and happen within 10 minutes of each other, and 
general correlation, in which two attacks are correlated 
if they share the source IP. The former helps detect 
distributed attacks, while the latter helps detect ma- 
licious sources which should be blacklisted. General 
correlation is by definition greater than simultaneous 
correlation. The figure shows that on average each IDS 
is correlated with 4—6 other IDSs, i.e., less than 0.4% 
of the total number of IDSs. Further, 96% of the IDSs 
are correlated with less than 10 IDSs. 

Note that the plots for simultaneous and general cor- 
relation are fairly similar. Though the average number 
of IDSs with which an IDS shares attacks increases to 
nearly 5, the CDF does not change much. Again, this 
shows that when correlated attacks happen at different 
locations in the Internet, most likely they happen with 
a short period. 


4.2 Persistence of IDS Correlation 


We would like to examine how often the correlation 
group of an IDS changes. If the membership of the 
correlation group of an IDS is stable then each network 
can spend the time to identify its correlation group 
offline. Once the correlation group is identified, the 
actual exchange of alerts is done in realtime. On the 
other hand, if the members of an IDS’ correlation group 
keep changing over short intervals, collaboration will be 
hard as it requires re-examining attack correlation and 
deciding in realtime whether to collaborate. 

We need to define a measure of how a group of IDSs 
is changing. We assign the IDSs consecutive IDs. For 
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Figure 7: Cumulative Distribution of the number 
of IDSs with which any IDS exhibits correlation for 
all 3 datasets. Figure shows most IDSs are corre- 
lated with 4-6 (among 1700) IDSs with the average 
being slightly higher than 4. 
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Figure 8: Figure shows that the group of IDSs 
which experiences attacks correlated with attacks 
at a particular IDS does not change for the duration 
of our 3 datasets (about a month). The y-axis is 
the normalized difference in the correlation vector 
defined in Equation 1. 


each IDS 7 in our dataset, we create a correlation vec- 
tor U;(n) whose length is equal to the total number 
of IDSs in the dataset. We set vi;(n) = 1 if IDS 7 is 
correlated with IDS j, and 0 otherwise based on the 
alerts they generate on day n. For example, #;(16) = 
(0,1,1,0,1,0,...,0) means that IDS 7 and IDSs 2,3, and 
5 see correlated attacks on the 16th day in our dataset. 

The difference vector for two days for a given IDS 
is the vector obtained by subtracting the correspond- 
ing correlation vectors for those days. For example, 
the difference v;(17) — v;(0) indicates how the correla- 
tion group of IDS 7 changes over a period of 17 days, 
starting on day 0 in our logs. 

We measure the persistence of attack correlation as 
a function of time using the following metric: 


1 5 leilrn) = i(n)I 

fn = Tay 

where N = 1700 is the number of IDSs; v; is the corre- 
lation vector of IDS i; and ||e| is the Euclidean norm 
of the vector. Thus, fm_—n is the average change in the 
norm of the correlation vector between day n and day 
m where m > n, normalized by the size of that vector. 
Figure 8 plots our measure of the difference in at- 
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Figure 9: Comparison of attack correlation among 
connection-oriented attacks and all attacks for the 
ISP dataset. The figure plots the CDF of the num- 
ber of IDSs that experience correlated attacks to 
a particular IDS. The two CDFs are very close in- 
dicating that our results are robust against source 
spoofing. 


tack correlation f; as a function of time in days along 
with the standard deviation. It shows that, the correla- 
tion vector does not change significantly with time. In 
particular, on average the correlation vector changes 
by less than 0.025 of its original value over a period 
that spans a whole month. The insignificant change 
shows that correlation happens consistently with the 
same group of IDSs and is persistent over time. 


4.3 Robustness to Source Spoofing 


The correlation shown above considers all attacks, in- 
cluding those which could be from spoofed source ad- 
dresses. Intuitively, one would expect that source spoof- 
ing does not affect the correlation structure as it is 
usually done randomly, and thus unlikely to create a 
well-defined structure. In order to estimate the effect 
of spoofed sources on our results we divide the logged 
attacks into two classes: 


e Connection oriented attacks: Attacks which re- 
quire establishing a TCP connection. This in- 
cludes most non-flooding attacks and application 
layer attacks (e.g SQL server, MS IIS server etc) 
and formed 68% of all attacks. 

e Connectionless attacks: Attacks which get flagged 
due to incomplete TCP connection attempts or 
those which do not require a TCP connection. 
(e.g. SYN floods, UDP packet floods etc). 


We can perform this classification only on the ISP data 
and one of the Univ logs (U1). The rest of the logs do 
not contain the necessary information. Connection- 
oriented attacks should not have spoofed IP addresses 
since they require the attacking machine to respond to 
the TCP ACKs sent by the victim. 

Figure 9 compares the correlation exhibited by the 
connection oriented attacks to that exhibited by the 
combination of all attacks. The figure plots the CDF of 
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Figure 10: Figure shows that the set of IDSs with 
which an IDS is correlated is far from random. We 
compare the distribution of correlated IDSs in our 
dataset with that generated by having each com- 
mon attacker target a small random set of IDSs. 
The difference in entropy between random target- 
ing and the empirical data is plotted. The empirical 
distribution has, on average, 7.2 bits less entropy 
than the one generated by random targeting; cor- 
related IDSs are therefore far from random. 


the size of the correlation group for each IDS for each 
kind of attack. The figure shows that the two CDF's 
are very close, indicating that the correlation structure 
is highly robust to source spoofing. Similarly, we have 
performed the correlation persistence test in §4.2 on 
connection oriented attacks and found the results to 
be compatible with those in $4.2. 


4.4 Is the structure due to random scans? 


The fact that each IDS in our dataset shares attacks 
with only a small and persistent set of IDSs is intrigu- 
ing. Why do certain IDSs share attacks? Before an- 
swering this question, we would like to do an addi- 
tional test to ensure that the spatial structure of at- 
tack correlation is not random. Suppose each worm 
or attacker picks for victims a random subset of all 
destinations, could this be responsible for generating 
the attack correlation structure we see in the data? 
The test described below shows that the answer to 
the this question is “no”. The correlated attacks we 
see are likely targeted attacks, i.e., the victims are not 
randomly chosen; the same group of correlated victim 
networks are chosen repeatedly, probably because they 
are on one hit list circulating among the attackers, or 
because they run the same software (as in the case of 
the Santy worm [6]). 

We consider the distribution of IDSs with which a 
particular IDS is correlated. We compare this distri- 
bution in our data with the corresponding distribution 
generated by random targeting. We simulate random 
targeting as follows. We pick an IDS, 7, and look at all 
of its correlated attacks. For each correlated attack, 
we replace the set of IDSs with which IDS 7 shares this 
attack with a random set of IDSs of the same size. We 


repeat this process for each attack at IDS 7. For each 
IDS j, where 7 ¢ i, the number of correlated attacks 
with 7, after proper normalization, represents the prob- 
ability that IDS 7 is correlated with IDS 7. We compare 
this probability distribution in our data with the one 
generated by random attack targeting. In our data, 
this distribution is highly biased, i.e., an IDS 7 is cor- 
related with a few other IDSs and uncorrelated with 
the rest of IDSs. Since we are interested in measuring 
how far our data is from random targeting, we compare 
the entropy of the two distributions. The entropy of 
the distribution of a random variable X is: 


H(X) =—/ P(ai)log(P(a:)). (2) 


This analysis is repeated for each IDS and the differ- 
ence in entropies are computed for each IDS. Figure 10 
shows the CDF of these entropy differences. The fig- 
ure shows that the set of IDSs with which an IDS is 
correlated is far from random. It shows that the empir- 
ical distribution has, on average, 7.2 bits less entropy 
than the one generated by random targeting. Note that 
number of IDSs in our system is 1700, hence the max- 
imum entropy is 10.73 bits. The difference in entropy 
is also bounded by the same value. Thus, an entropy 
difference of 7.2 bits is very high, which shows that the 
set of correlated IDSs in our data is far from random. 


4.5 Origin of IDS Attack Correlation 


So why two IDSs share correlated attacks? We investi- 
gate two possible reasons: 1) closeness in the protected 
IP space, 2) similarity in the software and services run 
on the two sites. Our results show that the latter is the 
likely reason of attack correlation between two IDSs. 


(a) Closeness in IP space: Some attackers employ 
scanning techniques to discover vulnerabilities. They 
start from a randomly selected IP and then scan se- 
quentially. If the scanned address spaces belong to dif- 
ferent sites, the IDS at the respective sites are likely 
to show attack correlation. Thus, closeness in the IP 
space could be a reason for attack correlation. 

We compute the distance between two prefixes P; 
and P, of equal length as the decimal value of the bit- 
string produced by taking XOR of P; and Py». If the 
prefixes are of unequal length, the shorter prefix is bit- 
shifted to the left to equalize the lengths. The distance 
in IP space between two IDSs 7 and j, Dj, is defined 
as the IP distance between their protected address pre- 
fixes. Also for each IDS pair we generate the vector of 
correlation Cis, where cj; is the percentage of attack 
at 4 which are correlated with some attacks at j. If 
proximity in the IP space is a reason for attack corre- 
lation, then the more the distance between IDSs 7 and 
j is, the less likely they share correlated attacks-i.e., 
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Dy and Ci; should be inversely correlated. Thus, we 
compute the cross correlation between these two vec- 
tors.? Note that a cross correlation around zero means 
independence. Figure 11 plots the cross correlation be- 
tween attack correlation and distance in IP space. The 
x-axis is the IDS id. Note that the correlation with IP 
space hovers around zero, indicating that attack cor- 
relation is independent from the distance in IP space. 
Thus, having nearby IP prefixes does not have a visible 
impact on sharing correlated attacks. 


(b) Similarity in Software and Services: Small 
correlation groups may be due to recent attack trends. 
In particular, two IDSs may share correlated attacks 
because they are on a single hit list, or they run soft- 
ware or a service that is targeted by the common at- 
tacker. For example, the Santy worm uses a vulner- 
ability in popular phpBB discussion forum software 
to spread and uses a search engine to find vulnerable 
servers [6]. 

Unfortunately, except for the university logs (U1), we 
do not know the identity of the protected networks, the 
type of software they run, or the services they provide, 
and hence cannot check attack correlation against that 
information. Instead we perform two indirect tests. 

First, we have examined the correlated attacks in 
each group for the case of the ISP data where full attack 
details are available. Indeed, except for one correlation 
group, each group seems to focus on a specific shared 
attack, i.e., more than 60% of the correlated alerts in 
that group are of a particular type. There are SMTP 
groups, NT groups, IIS groups, etc. This should not 
be surprising as recent attacks obtain a list of networks 
that run a software with the targeted vulnerability via 
a search engine or other ways and send only to those 
sites [6]. 

Second, we try to indirectly infer the software and 
services run on the correlated networks by compar- 
ing the type of alerts they generate. We compute 
the distribution of alert types generated by each net- 
work and compare them against each other. We divide 
alerts into 13 broad categories: alerts due to attacks 
on DNS servers, web servers, ftp, RPC services, Win- 
dows Server 2003, servers running RPC, mail servers, 
servers using SQL (both MS and MySQL), telnet and 
ssh servers, attacks on routers, IRC servers, CIFS (SMB) 
servers and miscellaneous. We compute the fraction of 
alerts of each type in the IDS log. We consider this 
distribution to be characteristic of the network itself, 
and check whether attack correlation is correlated with 
correlation in this distribution. 

We express the alert distribution in a vector V;, with 
13 elements. For example, V; = (0.03, 0.2, ...) means 
that 0.03% of the alerts generated by IDS 2 are of cat- 
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Figure 11: Cross correlation between attack cor- 
relation and: 1) distance in IP space, 2) an indi- 
rect measure of site’s software and services. Fig- 
ure shows that attack correlation is independent of 
closeness in IP space. In contrast, attack corre- 
lation seems to decrease with decreasing similar- 
ity between the software run on the protected net- 
works. The figure is for the ISP and U1 datasets 


for which we have detailed alert logs. 


egory 1, etc. We measure the distance between the 
alert distributions at IDS 2 and j by the difference 
Di; = ||V; - AIF where ||.|| is the Euclidean norm. 
Similarly to the analysis in §4.5(a), we compare Di; 
with Ce where c;; is the percentage of attack at 7 
which are correlated with some attacks at j. If sim- 
ilar software and services are reasons for attack cor- 
relation, then Di; and Ci; should be inversely corre- 
lated. We compute the cross correlation between these 
two vectors. Note that a cross correlation around zero 
means independence. whereas a negative cross corre- 
lation means that an increase in the distance, Diy, is 
correlated with a decrease in attack correlation Gy. 
Figure 11 plots the cross correlation between attack 
correlation and our indirect measurement of the sim- 
ilarity of the software and services on the protected 
networks. Note that attack correlation is negatively 
correlated with our measure of the distance between 
the software and services on the protected networks— 
i.e., an increase in this distance results in a decrease 
in correlation. Thus, it seems that one origin of attack 
correlation across different networks is the similarity in 
the software and services they run. 


5 SUMMARY OF EMPIRICAL RESULTS 


The results of our study of attack correlation can be 
summarized as follows: 


e Correlated attacks mounted by common attack- 
ers against multiple networks happen quite often. 
20% of the unique sources in our dataset generate 
attacks at multiple IDSs, and common/correlated 
attacks account for an average of 40% of all at- 
tacks observed at an IDS. 

e A network experiences attacks correlated with only 
a few other networks. On average an IDS shares 
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attacks with 4-6 other IDSs which is just 0.4% of 
the total number of IDSs, and 96% of the IDSs 
share attacks with less than 10 other IDSs. 

e Attack correlation persists over time-i.e., the sets 
of IDSs that experience correlated attacks did not 
change for the duration of our study (1-3 months). 

e Though we do not know all origins of attack corre- 
lation, our data shows that similarity in the soft- 
ware and services run on the protected networks 
plays an important role in making them endure 
correlated attacks. 

e Common attackers tend to attack different net- 
works within a few minutes of each other. Thus, 


there are considerable advantages for realtime shar- 


ing of alerts. 

e Discovering the correlation group of an IDS (i.e., 
who shares with whom) requires minimal IDS- 
related information, namely attack time and of- 
fending source IPs. 


e Our study of the correlation for connection-oriented 
attacks shows that the correlation groups and their 


member IDSs are robust to IP spoofing. 


6 EFFICIENT COLLABORATION WITH 
TRUSTED PARTNERS 


The major impediments to having independently ad- 
ministrated IDSs collaborate on detecting common at- 
tackers are: overhead and trust. Since common at- 
tackers attack different networks within a few minutes 
from each other, the IDSs need to exchange their alerts 
in realtime. But exchanging alerts with thousands of 
IDSs in realtime is impractical because of the resulting 
overhead, and the potential of having malicious IDSs 
incriminating innocent hosts or using the alert data to 
discover the vulnerabilities of other networks. 

We exploit the structure of attack correlation to solve 
the above two problems.* We propose a correlation- 
based method for picking collaborators. By exchang- 
ing alert data with only those IDSs in its correlation 
group, an IDS minimizes the overhead of the collabora- 
tion while maximizing its chances of detecting common 
attackers. Furthermore, since the size of a correlation 
group is small and its membership is stable, an IDS 
can check using out-of-band mechanisms the reputabil- 
ity of each of the IDSs in its correlation group. It can 
use this information to decide whether to collaborate. 
If needed, the IDS can use legal contracts to enforce 
trust and privacy. If the IDSs choose to collaborate, 
they use a secure channel to exchange information so 
that eavesdroppers cannot snoop. 

IDSs need to know which other IDSs are in their cor- 
relation group. We envision a number of non-profit or- 
ganizations (like CERT and DSHIELD) and commer- 
cial entities that discover attack correlation across IDSs 


and report to each network the identity of the other 
networks in its correlation group. We call these entities 
Attack Correlation Detectors (ACD). A network may 
participate in one or more ACDs. The choice of ACD 
may depend on the number and types of networks par- 
ticipating in the ACD, its reputation, etc. The ACD 
occasionally collects logs from participant IDSs. The 
logs cover a particular period that can be as small as a 
single day randomly chosen by the ACD. The logs have 
minimal sensitive information. Each record in the log 
provides the following fields: (Time, Source IP, Packet 
Count). Our analysis in §2.2.3 shows that these fields 
are enough for detecting attack correlation. The ACD 
performs the correlation analysis and informs each net- 
work of its correlation group, expressed as a list of the 
following records: (correlated IDSs, level of correla- 
tion). The correlation analysis is not intensive, the 
average time taken to analyze a days worth of logs is 
just 4 hours on an Intel Itanium 1.5 GHz SMP ma- 
chine with 2 GB of memory. Further since IDS corre- 
lation is persistent over atleast a month, the analysis 
is repeated only after such long periods of time. Once 
organizations know their correlation group, they can 
independently decide with whom to collaborate, bas- 
ing their decisions on the level of correlation and the 
identity of the peer network. 

Integrating new IDSs and updating participant IDSs 
about changes in their correlation can be performed 
incrementally. A new IDS provides logs from the same 
collection point so that its correlation group can be 
found. Updates are incremental, since IDSs need to be 
informed only if their correlation group changes. Due 
to the persistence of membership in these correlation 
groups (a month or more), the update process can be 
performed in a lazy fashion with the cost amortized 
over long periods of time. 

It should be noted that acting as an ACD is relatively 
simple. Indeed, DSHIELD already has the means to 
provide this service to its participant networks. 


6.1 Discussion 


(a) Scalability: Correlation-based collaboration en- 
sures scalability by the small size of the groups and 
the persistence of correlation among IDSs across long 
timescales. In particular, over 96% of the IDSs in our 
dataset are correlated with less than 10 other IDSs. 
The overhead of setting up peering and exchanging in- 
formation is therefore relatively small. Additionally, 
the persistence of correlation over months ensures the 
scalability of ACDs. The ACDs analyze correlation at 
these timescales, amortizing the cost of the analysis. 


(b) Privacy: Recall that for discovering its correlation 
group an IDS provides the ACD with logs of attack- 
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ing IP addresses, alert time, and packet count. Thus, 
none of the sensitive alert fields such as the attack type, 
the destination, and the destination port, are needed. 
Also the data is revealed only to the ACD and does not 
get published. On the other hand, privacy of the data 
exchanged with one’s collaborators is provided largely 
because IDSs have the ability to independently decide 
which IDSs to collaborate with, and what to reveal. 
Further, the persistence of correlation allows the col- 
laborators to use legal contracts to protect their data, 
if necessary. 


(c) Protecting against spreading lies: An IDS 
that lies about its attackers to the ACD does not harm 
the system. Such lies are unlikely to be correlated with 
any of the attacks seen at other IDSs, even if they do, 
each IDS checks independently the credential of each 
of its collaborators before sharing any alert data with 
them. Lying to one’s collaborators is unlikely as their 
reputations are carefully checked and information ex- 
change is protected by legal contracts. 


crosses a Blacklisting Threshold. An IDS queries 
its collaborators when the number of malicious packets 
from a source IP address crosses the Querying Thresholc 
If the aggregate rate of the offending source at all col- 
laborators exceeds the Blacklisting Threshold the 
source is blacklisted. Once a source is blacklisted it 
is set apart for further investigation and an alarm is 
triggered to all collaborators. 

The time taken to blacklist a source depends on two 
factors; the rate at which the source is attacking as 
well as the chosen Blacklisting Threshold. In pick- 
ing a particular threshold, there is an inherent tradeoff 
between false positive ratio and false negative ratio. 
A low Blacklisting Threshold will result in a high 
false positive ratio while a high threshold will miss 
many moderate rate attacks resulting in a high false 
negative ratio. The right value for the Blacklisting 
Threshold is site specific and should be picked to op- 
timize the false negative and false positive ratios. 

We use the ISP and U1 datasets to find a good value 
for the thresholds because these logs contain enough 


7 PICKING THE RIGHT COLLABORATORS iXformation to distinguish many cases of false posi- 


We present a rough evaluation of the overhead and 
the enhancement in detection capability obtained via 
various choices of collaborating IDSs for detecting cor- 
related attacks. We compare the following 4 schemes 
for picking collaborators: 


e Collaborate With ALL IDS: An IDS collabo- 
rates with all other IDSs in our dataset. 

e Correlation-Based Collaboration (CBC): 
Each IDS collaborates with only those IDSs in its 
correlation group. 

e Random Collaboration: An IDS picks a ran- 
dom set of IDSs to collaborate with. To ensure 
the comparison with CBC is fair, each IDS col- 
laborates with as many IDSs as there are in its 
correlation group. 

e Local Detection: in this scheme, detection is 
based on local alerts with no collaboration with 
other IDSs. 


7.1 Blacklisting Malicious Sources 


In order to compare the above schemes, we need to 
specify a protocol for exchanging alerts and processing 
the acquired information. We use the simple approach 
described below. This approach is not necessarily op- 
timal, but it suffices to evaluate the relative benefits of 
the different methods of picking collaborators. 

The IDSs collaborate to detect low rate attackers 
and speed up the detection of moderate rate attackers. 
Each IDS maintains a Blacklisting Threshold and 
a Querying Threshold. A source IP address is black- 
listed when the number of suspicious packets from it 


tives. We set the Blacklisting Threshold to 1000 
malicious packets/day because in our dataset, this rate 
results in a false positive ratio less than 1%. We set 
the Querying Threshold to 50 malicious packets/day. 
The Querying Threshold has to be substantially lower 
than the Blacklisting Threshold, but there is noth- 
ing special about the value of 50 packets/day. In real- 
ity, these thresholds will vary depending on the local 
sites configuration as well as the nature of the alert 
itself. The above thresholds seem reasonable for those 
IDSs in our dataset for which we have detailed attack 
information. 

To simulate the attacks, we replay the traces in our 
datasets. We divide one month worth of traces into two 
equal parts, corresponding to 15 days each. The corre- 
lation groups are generated from one set (the training 
set), while the various schemes for picking collabora- 
tors are tested on the other set (the test set). 


7.2 Detection Speedup 


Figure 12 plots the time it takes to blacklist a source 
in each of the four approaches: CBC, Local Detec- 
tion, Random Collaboration and Collaboration with 
All IDSs. The time to blacklist a source is defined 
as the time difference between the instant the source is 
blacklisted by some IDS and the instant the source was 
first detected by any of the collaborators. The plots are 
only for sources detected at more than 1 IDS, because 
localized sources always require the same time to de- 
tect under all four schemes. The malicious sources on 
the x axis are sorted according to their detection time 
by Local Detection. Note that for this figure, we set 
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Figure 12: Comparison of time taken in min- 


utes for blacklisting a shared malicious source for 
CBC, Local Detection, Random Collaboration and 
Collaboration with All IDSs. 
tacks (under 5 minutes) which number around 25% 


Short duration at- 


do not show significant difference, local detection 
works nearly as well. CBC performs nearly as well 
as collaboration with all IDSs in detecting longer 
duration, slower attacks. Random collaboration of- 
fers no benefit except for a few sources. 


Blacklisting Threshold to a total of 1000 packets, 
rather than 1000 packet/day, so that each approach 
will eventually detect the malicious source. 

The figure shows that, for fast sources which can be 
detected locally in 5 minutes or less, there is no signif- 
icant difference among the four schemes. These form 
nearly 25% of all classified common attackers. The 
curves diverge for slower sources which take longer to 
blacklist locally. Random collaboration offers no ben- 
efit, i.e., the time taken to blacklist is the same as Lo- 
cal Detection except for a few sources. In contrast, 
CBC speeds up detection for about 75% of the studied 
sources, and performs nearly as well as collaborating 
with all IDSs. There are a small number around 5% 
of slower sources which take longer to detect in CBC 
because of them being correlated across IDSs which do 
not belong to each other’s correlation group. 


7.3 Overhead 


In comparison with Local Detection, the speedup in 
detecting malicious sources is obtained at the cost of 
communication among the collaborators. The aver- 
age query rates in CBC and Random Collaboration 
are fairly close. They both have an average of about 
1.3 query/minute/IDS, with a standard deviation of 
2.9. In comparison, collaborating with all IDSs has 
a very high overhead; the average query overhead is 
454.9 query/minute/IDS, which is 2 orders of magni- 


CBC Local Random All 
| 
Alert 





Sources 
missed 5.02% 38.65% 36.69% 0% 


Table 3: Comparison between 4 schemes for pick- 
ing collaborators in terms of alert volume reduction 
and the number of malicious sources missed. 


tude higher than CBC. 


7.4 Effectiveness 


Faster detection of malicious sources also results in sig- 
nificant reduction in alert volume. Table 3 lists the av- 
erage reduction in alert volume from blacklisting under 
CBC, Random Collaboration, Collaborating with all 
IDSs and Local Detection. On average, CBC results in 
73.44% reduction in alert volume (i.e., the size of the 
log that admin should examine). The value is close to 
the one obtained by collaborating with all IDSs, which 
is 80.56%. Local Detection, on the other hand, per- 
forms significantly worse; it reduces the alert volume 
only by 35.48%. There is no discernible difference be- 
tween Local Detection and Random Collaboration, the 
reduction in alert volume is only marginally better at 
37.77%. The above numbers are for all attacks, corre- 
lated and uncorrelated. Thus by being able to quickly 
detect correlated attacks, CBC reduces alert volume 
by a further 38% over Local Detection. 

Table 3 also lists the fraction of correlated malicious 
sources missed by CBC, Local Detection, and Random 
Collaboration in comparison to Collaborating with all 
IDSs. A malicious source is missed if the scheme is 
unable to blacklist it due to incomplete information, 
though it is blacklisted all IDSs collaborate. CBC 
misses only 5.02% of the malicious sources, while Local 
Detection misses 38.65% of them. Random collabora- 
tion scheme is almost similar at 36.69%. These val- 
ues depend on the thresholds used, but they demon- 
strate the order of magnitude improvement obtained 
in CBC and the insignificant difference between CBC 
and collaborating with all IDSs. In summary, CBC im- 
proves significantly over Local Detection. It increases 
the number of detected sources by 33%, and reduces 
the volume of alerts by an extra 38% beyond Local 
Detection. It performs almost as well as the collabo- 
rating with all IDSs. In contrast, a random choice of 
collaborators is as bad as not collaborating. 


8 RELATED WORK 


Several proposals exist for building collaborative and 
distributed intrusion detection systems [21, 9, 10, 26, 
20, 23, 22, 8, 28], but none of them has studied attack 
correlation. Our work extends many of these propos- 
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als with a mechanism for picking collaborators, and 
maximizes the benefit of collaboration while limiting 
its overhead. 

Early distributed intrusion detection systems collect 
audit data from distributed component systems but an- 
alyze them in a central place (e.g., DIDS [21], ISM [9], 
NADIR [10], NSTAT [26] and ASAX [8]). Recent sys- 


tems have paid more attention to scalability (e.g., EMER- 


ALD [20], GrIDS [23], AAFID [22], and CSM [27]). We 
discuss a few of them below. 

The Collaborative Intrusion Detection System [14] 
involves dynamic groups of nodes that rapidly change 
and exchange information. The set of nodes exchang- 
ing information is not constant and is changed contin- 
uously to cover all nodes in the system which limits its 
scalability. COSSACK [11], another collaborative re- 
sponse framework, is concerned more with alarm prop- 
agation than detection itself. DOMINO [28] relies on 
a hierarchy of nodes with different levels of trust and 
aims to exchange blacklist information. The nodes are 
placed such that IDSs protecting networks with close 
destination address spaces are close together. 

The Distributed Intrusion Detection System (DIDS) 
[21] addresses system attacks across a network. At- 
tacks such as doorknob, chaining, and loopback could 
be detected when data from hosts within a given net- 
work was combined under centralized control. Clever 
attackers could still subvert DIDS by reducing the vol- 
ume of attacks for a given network. 

EMERALD addresses intrusions within large sep- 
arately administered networks [20]. EMERALD in- 
cludes features for handling different levels of trust 
between the domains from the standpoint of a cen- 
tralized system: individual monitors are deployed in a 
distributed fashion, but still contribute to a high-level 
event-analysis system. EMERALD appears to scale 
well to large domains. The Hummer project [15] fo- 
cuses on the relationships between different IDSs (e.g., 
peer, friend, manager/subordinate relationships) and 
policy issues (e.g., access control, cooperation policies). 

Finally, there has been work on specification and 
event abstraction to allow multiple IDS boxes to share 
attack information and collaborate on detection and 
protection [5, 24, 7]. 

Attack Measurements & Analysis: A lot of work 
has been done in characterizing attack characteristics. 
Yegneswaran et al. [28, 18] study the global character- 
istics of intrusions as well as Internet background ra- 
diation. Network telescopes are used to study DoS ac- 
tivity in [17]. Placement of blackholes in a distributed 
Internet setting for global threat detection is addressed 
in [3]. 

Analysis of Intrusion Alerts: GrIDS [23] col- 
lects traffic and connections data. It analyzes TCP/IP 


network activities using activities graphs and reports 
anomalies when activity exceeds an user specified thresh- 
old. Methods of discovering intent by correlating alerts 
from different IDSs are presented in [12]. Algorithms 
for sharing of alerts [13] in a privacy-preserving man- 
ner could be a future avenue of research. Alert corre- 
lation to reduce the number of alerts to be manually 
examined is discussed in [4]. Alerts are inserted into 
a relational database to be aggregated and the sum- 
marized alert is presented to the operator. These are 
orthogonal to our work and can be easily integrated. 


9 CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We have presented the first wide-scale study of attack 
correlation in the Internet, i.e., attacks that share the 
source IP but occur at different networks. Our dataset, 
constituting of alert logs collected at 1700 IDSs, show 
that correlated attacks are fairly prevalent in today’s 
Internet; 20% of all the attacking sources are shared at- 
tackers, and they are responsible for 40% of all alerts 
in our logs. Shared attackers attack different networks 
within a few minutes of each other, emphasizing the ad- 
vantage of realtime collaboration between victim net- 
works as opposed to sharing attack information offline. 

Our results also show that the 1700 IDSs can be 
grouped into small correlation groups of 4-6 IDSs; two 
IDSs in the same correlation group share highly cor- 
related attacks, whereas IDSs in different correlation 
groups see almost no correlated attacks. Furthermore, 
the correlation groups are stable and their membership 
persists for months. Though not conclusive, our analy- 
sis indicates that similarity in the software and services 
running on the protected networks causes their IDSs to 
show attack correlation. 

Our empirical results have important implications for 
collaborative intrusion detection of common attackers. 
They show that it is quite important that each net- 
work/IDS picks the right collaborators. Exchanging 
alerts with thousands of IDSs in realtime is imprac- 
tical because of the resulting overhead and the lack 
of trust between these networks. Using a trace-driven 
simulation, we show that picking at random a smaller 
and fixed set of collaborators has almost no benefits 
beyond local detection. In contrast, collaborating with 
the 4-6 IDSs in one’s correlation group has almost the 
same utility as collaborating with all 1700 IDSs in our 
dataset with 350 times less overhead. 

Finally, we note that our results reflect the state of 
the Internet at the end of 2004 and the beginning of 
2005. It is hard to predict the extent of attack cor- 
relation in the future and the continuous existence of 
correlation groups. Future research should investigate 
these characteristics and track their evolution. 
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Notes 


1 Moore et al. [16] have shown that it is hard to contain 
epidemic worms such as Code Red using IP blacklists. In the 150 
million alerts we observed in our ISP dataset logs from 40 IDS, 
only 4% are caused by epidemic worms. Thus, IP blacklisting 
continues to be an important tool for warding off attack. 

2 The cross correlation is defined as: 


Dale) — 2)(¥@ - 9) 
ile — BP? J/X(Y@ — 9) 
where rzy is the cross correlation, x and y are vectors of equal 
length, and % and ¥ are the corresponding means. 

3Message formatting and exchange protocols, though neces- 


sary for IDS collaboration, are beyond the scope of this paper. 
Some of the existing literature addresses these issues [7, 5, 24]. 
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Abstract 


The Domain Name System, DNS, is based on nameserver 
delegations, which introduce complex and subtle depen- 
dencies between names and nameservers. In this paper, 
we present results from a large scale survey of DNS, and 
show that these dependencies lead to a highly insecure 
naming system. We report specifically on three aspects of 
DNS security: the properties of the DNS trusted comput- 
ing base, the extent and impact of existing vulnerabilities 
in the DNS infrastructure, and the ease with which attacks 
against DNS can be launched. The survey shows that a typ- 
ical name depends on 46 servers on average, whose com- 
promise can lead to domain hijacks, while names belong- 
ing to some countries depend on a few hundred servers. 
An attacker exploiting well-documented vulnerabilities in 
DNS nameservers can hijack more than 30% of the names 
appearing in the Yahoo and DMOZorg directories. And 
certain nameservers, especially in educational institutions, 
control as much as 10% of the namespace. 


1 Introduction 


The Domain Name System (DNS), which resolves host 
names to IP addresses, is critical to the integrity of Internet 
services and applications. Yet, the design of DNS poses se- 
curity risks that are difficult to anticipate and control. DNS 
relies on a delegation based architecture, where resolution 
of a name to its IP address requires resolving the names 
of the servers responsible for that name. Resolving these 
server names, in turn, depends on additional name reso- 
lutions, creating complex interdependencies among DNS 
servers. Overall, the resolution of a single name is directly 
or indirectly affected by several servers, and compromise 
of any of them can severely affect the integrity of DNS and 
the applications that rely on it. 

This paper studies the risks posed by the delegation 
based architecture for DNS name resolution. Our study, 
based on a large-scale survey of half a million domain 
names, answers some of the basic questions about DNS se- 
curity: How many servers are involved in the resolution of 
a typical domain name? How easy is it to hijack domains 
by exploiting well known security holes in DNS servers? 
Which servers control the largest number of domain names, 
and how vulnerable are they? 


Our survey exposes several new and surprising vulnera- 
bilities in DNS. First, we find that the resolution of a do- 
main name depends on a large trusted computing base of 
46 servers on average, not including the root servers. Of 
this, only 2.2 servers on average are directly designated 
by the nameowner; the remainder is outside the control of 
the nameowner. Second, 30% of domain names can be hi- 
jacked by compromising just two servers each, where both 
servers contain publicly-known security loopholes. Finally, 
about 125 servers control a disproportionate 10% of the 
namespace. Surprisingly, 25 of these critical servers are 
operated by educational institutions, which may not have 
adequate incentives and resources to enforce integrity. 

Overall, this study shows that DNS has complex depen- 
dencies, where a vulnerability in an obscure DNS server 
may have far reaching consequences. For example, the 
domain fbi. gov indirectly depends on a server belonging 
to telemail.net, which is vulnerable to four well-known 
exploits. A malicious agent can easily compromise that 
server, use it to hijack additional domains, and ultimately 
take control of FBI’s namespace. ! 

The primary contribution of this paper is to expose the 
inherent risks involved in a basic Internet service. These 
risks create an artificial dilemma between failure resilience, 
which argues for more geographically distributed name- 
servers, and security, which argues for fewer centralized 
trusted nodes. Our study indicates that many network ad- 
ministrators may not be aware of this artificial tradeoff 
caused by the current design of DNS, and thus make an 
uninformed choice between failure resilience and security. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. The next 
section provides some background on the delegation based 
architecture of DNS. Section 3 presents the findings of our 
survey, and Section 4 summarizes other related DNS sur- 
veys. Finally, Section 5 discusses the impact of our findings 
and concludes. 


2 DNS Overview and Threats 


DNS namespace is hierarchically partitioned into non- 
overlapping regions called domains. For example, 
cs.cornell.edu is a sub-domain of cornell.edu, which in 
turn is a sub-domain of the top-level domain edu, which 
is under the global root domain. Names within a domain 
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Figure 1: Delegation Graph: DNS exhibits complex inter-dependencies among nameservers due to its delegation based architecture. For 
example, the domain name wwvw.cs.cornell.edu depends indirectly on a nameserver in umich.edu. Arrows in the figure indicate dependencies. 


Self-loops and redundant dependencies have been omitted for clarity. 


are served by a set of nodes called the authoritative name- 
servers for that domain. At the top of the DNS hierarchy 
are root nameservers and the authoritative nameservers for 
top-level domains (TLDs). The top-level domain names- 
pace consists of generic TLDs (gTLD), such as .com, .edu, 
and .net, and country-code TLDs (ccTLD), such as .uk, .tr, 
and .in. 


DNS uses a delegation based architecture for name reso- 
lution [6, 7]. Clients resolve names by following a chain of 
authoritative nameservers, starting from the root, followed 
by the TLD nameservers, down to the nameservers of the 
queried name. For example, the name www.cs.cornell.edu 
is resolved by following the authoritative namesevers of the 
parent domains edu, cornell.edu, and cs.cornell.edu. Fol- 
lowing the chain of delegations requires additional name 
resolutions to be performed in order to obtain the addresses 
of intermediate nameservers.” Each additional name reso- 
lution, in turn, depends on a chain of delegations. Overall, 
these delegations induce complex non-obvious dependen- 
cies among nameservers, and can cause unexpected nodes 
to exert great control over remote domains. 


A domain name is said to depend on a nameserver if 
the nameserver could be involved in the resolution of that 
name. Similarly, a nameserver is said to affect a name if the 
name can involve that nameserver in its resolution. We rep- 
resent the dependencies among nameservers that directly 
or indirectly affect a domain name as a delegation graph. 
The delegation graph consists of the transitive closure of 
all nameservers involved in the resolution of a given name. 
The nameservers in the delegation graph of a domain name 
form the trusted computing base (TCB) of that name. 


Figure | illustrates the delegation interdependencies for 
the name www.cs.cornell.edu. In addition to the top- 


level domain nameservers, the resolution of this name de- 
pends on twenty other nameservers, of which only nine 
belong to the cornell.edu domain. Several nameservers 
that are outside the administrative domain of Cornell have 
indirect control over Cornell’s namespace. In this case, 
cornell.edu depends on rochester.edu, which depends on 
wisc.edu, which in turn depends on umich.edu. While 
Cornell directly trusts cayuga.cs.rochester.edu to serve its 
namespace, it has no control over the nameservers that 
rochester.edu trusts. 


Compromise of any nameserver in the delegation graph 
of a name can lead to a hijack of that name. The com- 
promised nameserver can divert DNS requests to malicious 
nameservers, which effects the hijack by providing false IP 
addresses; clients can thus be misdirected to servers con- 
trolled by attackers and become easy victims of phishing at- 
tacks. Surely, it is not the case that all of the nameservers in 
the delegation graph are involved in every resolution of the 
name. We distinguish between a partial hijack, where an 
attacker compromises a few nameservers and diverts some 
queries for the targeted name, and a complete hijack, where 
an attacker compromises enough nameservers to guarantee 
the misdirection of all the queries for the name. 


Attackers can use a combination of techniques, includ- 
ing systematic break-ins and denial of service attacks, to 
disrupt nameservice. Commonly used nameserver soft- 
wares, such as BIND, have well-documented security loop- 
holes, which can be exploited using standard crack tools 
to break into the vulnerable nameservers [3]. Targeted de- 
nial of service attacks through link saturation and overload- 
ing on some nameservers further exacerbates the impact of 
the break-ins by increasing the number of requests pass- 
ing through the exploited nameservers. Overall, the dele- 
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Figure 2: Size of TCB: DNS Name resolution depends on a large 
number of nameservers. On average, name resolution involves 46 
nameservers, while a sizable fraction of names depend on more than 
100 nameservers. 
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Figure 3: Average TCB Size for gTLD Names: Names in .aero and 
.int have significantly larger TCBs. 


gation graph facilitates attackers to carefully select targets 
that maximize the impact of attacks and to take over large 
portions of the namespace. 


3 Survey Results 


We performed a large-scale survey to understand the risks 
posed by DNS delegations. We collected 593160 unique 
webserver names by crawling the Yahoo! and DMOZ.org 
directories. These names are distributed among 196 dis- 
tinct top-level domains. Since the names were extracted 
from Web directories, these names are representative of the 
sites people actually care about. We then queried DNS for 
these names and recorded the chain of nameservers that 
were involved in their resolution. Totally, 166771 name- 
servers were discovered in this process. We thus obtained a 
snapshot of the DNS dependencies as it existed on July 22, 
2004. 

We study three different aspects of the dependencies to 
quantify the security risks in DNS. First, we examine the 
size of the trusted computing base for each name to deter- 
mine which names are most vulnerable. Second, we study 
how software loopholes in DNS servers can be exploited to 
hijack domain names. Finally, we determine the most valu- 
able nameservers, which affect large portions of the names- 
pace, and explore how securely they are managed. 
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Figure 4: Average TCB Size for cCTLD Names: Some ccTLDs rely 
on, and are vulnerable to compromises in, a large number of servers. 


3.1 Most Vulnerable Names 

The vulnerability of a DNS name is tied to the number 
of servers in its trusted computing base, whose compro- 
mise could potentially misdirect clients seeking to contact 
that server. Larger TCBs provide attackers with a wider 
choice of targets to attack. Further, larger TCBs also im- 
ply more complex and deeper dependencies among name- 
servers making it more difficult for the nameowner to con- 
trol the integrity of the servers it depends on. In this sec- 
tion, we characterize the TCB size of the surveyed names. 

Figure 2 plots the cumulative distribution of TCB sizes 
not including the root nameservers, which belong to the 
TCBs of all the domain names. Our survey shows that TCB 
size follows a heavy-tailed distribution with a median of 
26 nameservers, and an average of 46 nameservers; about 
6.5% of the names has a TCB of greater than 200 name- 
servers. We computed the TCB by counting the number of 
distinct server names in the delegation graph. Since distinct 
names referring to the same machine may cause the TCB 
to appear larger, we also computed the number of distinct 
IP addresses in the delegation graphs. TCB size based on 
IP addresses has the same median (26), while the average 
decreases marginally to 44. 

One might expect that the administrators of the popular 
websites would be better aware of the security risks and 
keep their DNS dependencies small. To test this hypothe- 
sis, we separately studied the TCB sizes for the 500 most 
popular websites reported by alexa.org. Figure 2 shows 
that these names are more vulnerable; they depend on 69 
nameservers on average, and 15% of them depend on more 
than 200 nameservers. 

Next, we study the TCB sizes for names belonging to dif- 
ferent TLDs. Figures 3 and 4 plot in decreasing order the 
TCB sizes for names in the generic TLDs, and the fifteen 
most vulnerable country-code TLDs, respectively. Over- 
all, ccTLD names have a much higher average TCB size of 
209 nameservers than gTLD names, whose average is 87 
nameservers. GTLDs aero and int have considerably larger 
TCBs than other gTLDs, and among the ccTLDs Ukraine, 
Belarus, San Marino, Malta, Malaysia, Poland and Italy, in 
that order, are the most vulnerable. 
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Figure 5: Vulnerable Nameservers in TCB: 45% of the names de- 
pend on at least one nameserverver with known vulnerability. 
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Figure 6: Percentage of Non-Vulnerable Nodes in TCB: A few 
names have their entire TCB vulnerable to known exploits. 


We examined the dependencies to determine why cer- 
tain domain names (e.g., names in aero and int) have much 
larger TCBs than others. We find that names with larger 
TCBs typically have authoritative nameservers distributed 
across distant domains. Improving availability in the pres- 
ence of network outages is one of the primary reasons 
why administrators delegate to, and implicitly trust, name- 
servers outside their control. Extending trust to a small 
number of nameservers that are geographically distributed 
may provide high resilience against failures. However, 
DNS forces them to trust the entire transitive closure of the 
all names that appear in the physical delegation chains. 

Sometimes even top-level domains are set up such that it 
is impossible to own a name in that subdomain and not de- 
pend on hundreds of nameservers. Ukrainian names seem 
to suffer from many such dependencies. The most vul- 
nerable name in our survey, www.rkc.lviv.ua, depends on 
nameservers in the US including Berkeley, NYU, UCLA, 
as well as many locations spanning the globe: Russia, 
Poland, Sweden, Norway, Germany, Austria, France, Eng- 
land, Canada, Israel, and Australia? It is likely that the 
Ukrainian authorities do not realize their dependency on 
servers outside their control. A cracker that controls a 
nameserver at Monash University in Australia can end up 
hijacking the website of Ukrainian government. DNS cre- 
ates a small world after all! 
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Figure 7: DNS Nameserver Bottlenecks: 30% percentage of names 
can be completely hijacked by compromising a critical set of vulner- 
able bottleneck nameservers. 
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3.2 Impact of Known Exploits 


As part of our survey, we also collected version informa- 
tion for nameservers using BIND, the most widely-used 
DNS server, where possible. Different versions of BIND 
contain well-documented software bugs [3]. We combine 
known vulnerabilities with the delegation graphs of do- 
main names to explore which names are easily subjected to 
compromise. For nameservers whose vulnerabilities we do 
not know, we simply assume that they are non-vulnerable; 
hence, the results presented here are optimistic. 

Of the 166771 nameservers we surveyed, 27141 have 
known vulnerabilities. A naive expectation might be that, 
with 17% vulnerable nameservers, only 17% of the names 
would be affected. Instead, these vulnerabilities affect 
264599 names, approximately 45%, because transitive trust 
relationships “poison” every path that passes through an in- 
secure nameserver. 

For example, www,fbi.gov is vulnerable to being hi- 
jacked, along with all other names in the fbi.gov domain. 
The fbi.gov domain is served by two machines named 
dns.sprintip.com and dns2.sprintip.com. The sprintip.com 
domain is in turn served by three machines named 
reston-ns[123].telemail.net. Of these machines, reston- 
ns2.telemail.net is running an old nameserver (BIND 
8.2.4), with four different known exploits against it (lib- 
bind, negcache, sigrec, and DoS-_multi) [3]. Having com- 
promised reston-ns2, an attacker can divert a query for 
dns.sprintip.com to a malicious nameserver, which can then 
divert queries for www,fbi. gov to any other address, hijack- 
ing the FBI’s website and services. 

Figure 5 shows the cumulative distribution of the num- 
ber of vulnerable nameservers in the TCBs of surveyed 
names. 45% of DNS names depend on at least one vul- 
nerable nameserver, and can be compromised by launching 
well-known, scripted attacks. Figure 6 shows the percent- 
age of nodes with no known bugs in the TCBs of surveyed 
names. Surprisingly, a few names do not have any non- 
vulnerable nameservers in their TCB; these names belong 
to the ccTLD ws, which relies on older buggy versions of 
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Figure 8: Percentage of Names Controlled by Nameservers: Some 
nameservers with known vulnerabilities affect a large percentage of 
names. 


BIND. Overall, the average number of vulnerable servers 
is 4.1, about 9% of the average TCB size. The extent of 
vulnerability in the TCBs of the 500 most popular names is 
also high (7.6), about 11% of the average TCB size. 

We examined the chances of a complete domain hijack 
by counting the minimum number of nameservers that need 
to be attacked in order to completely take over a domain. 
Such critical bottleneck nameservers can be determined by 
computing a min-cut of the delegation graph. Figure 7 
shows the number of non-vulnerable nameservers in the 
min-cut of the delegation graphs. 

Surprisingly, about 30% of domain names have a min- 
cut consisting entirely of vulnerable nameservers. The av- 
erage size of a min-cut is 2.5 nameservers. This implies 
that these domain names can be completely hijacked by 
compromising less than three machines on average. More- 
over, another 10% of domain names have only one non- 
vulnerable nameserver in their min-cut. A denial of ser- 
vice attack on the non-vulnerable nameserver, coupled with 
the compromise of the other vulnerable bottleneck name- 
servers, is sufficient to completely hijack these domains. 


3.3. Most Valuable Nameservers 


The value of a DNS nameserver is tied to the role it plays 
in name resolution. We model the value of a nameserver as 
being proportional to the number of domain names which 
depend on that nameserver. It is these high profile servers 
whose compromise would put the largest portions of the 
DNS namespace in jeopardy. Attackers are likely to focus 
their energies on such high-leverage servers; if the effort to 
break into a vulnerable nameserver is constant, then break- 
ing into a nameserver that affects a large number of names 
provides a higher payoff. 

Figure 8 shows the percentage of names affected by 
nameservers, ranked in the order of importance. It also 
gives a distribution of names affected by nameservers with 
known exploits. An average nameserver is involved in the 
resolution of 166 externally visible names, and the median 
is 4. This is the number of externally visible names that ap- 
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Figure 9: Percentage of Names Controlled by Nameservers in .edu 
and .org Domains: Some nameservers in educational institutions and 
non-profit organizations affect large percentage of names. 


pear in well-known Web directories, and does not include 
automatically generated DHCP names or other DNS names 
that receive few, if any, lookups. 

While an attacker targeting random nameservers would 
likely compromise only a few sites, a little bit of target- 
ing can yield nameservers with great leverage. Figure 8 
shows that about 125 nameservers each affect more than 
10% of the surveyed names. Of these high profile name- 
servers, only about 30 are well-maintained gTLD name- 
servers. Several vulnerable nameservers affect large por- 
tions of the namespace; about 12 of the 125 high profile 
nameservers have well-known loopholes. 

There are many valuable nameservers operated by insti- 
tutions that may not be equipped to or willing to take on the 
DNS task. Figure 9 shows a distribution of names served 
by machines belonging to the .edu and .org domains. These 
nameservers are operated by entities such as universities, 
non-profit organizations, and so forth, whose primary busi- 
ness is not to provide networking services. These institu- 
tions, unlike ISPs, typically do not have a financial rela- 
tionship with the owners of the names they serve, and thus 
lack the fiduciary incentives for providing correct, secure 
service that an ISP has. These institutions take on an ad- 
ditional risk by placing their servers at critical locations in 
the DNS hierarchy; they may be liable if their servers are 
taken over and used to hijack a DNS domain. 


4 Related Work 


Several surveys and measurement studies have been per- 
formed on DNS. However, they have typically focused on 
the performance and availability of DNS. 

In 1988, Mockapetris and Dunlap published a retrospec- 
tive study on the development of DNS identifying its suc- 
cessful features and shortcomings [8]. Several measure- 
ment studies since then have provided insights into the per- 
formance of the system. A detailed study of the effec- 
tiveness of caching on lookup performance is presented by 
Jung et al. in [4, 5]. Park et al. [10] explore the differ- 
ent causes for performance delays seen by DNS clients. 
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Huitema and Weerahandi [2] and Wills and Shang [14] 
study the impact of DNS delays on Web downloads. The 
impact of server selection on DNS delays is measured by 
Shaikh et al. [12]. 

Two recent surveys by Pappas et al. [9] and Ramasub- 
ramanian and Sirer [11] focus on availability limitations of 
DNS stemming from its hierarchical structure. These stud- 
ies show that most domain names are served by a small 
number of nameservers, whose failure or compromise pre- 
vents resolution of the names they affect. 

This paper studies a fundamentally different, yet crucial, 
aspect of DNS design: the security vulnerabilities that stem 
from the delegation based architecture of DNS. It exposes 
the risks posed by non-obvious dependencies among DNS 
servers, and highlights the tradeoff between availability and 
security. 


5 Discussion and Summary 


DNS is a complex system, where a vulnerability in an ob- 
scure nameserver can have far-reaching consequences, and 
trust relationships are hard to specify and bound. Even if 
the name owners are diligent and check the extent of de- 
pendencies at the time of name creation, trust relationships 
can change undetected. 

The main culprit here is the reliance on transitive 
trust [13]. Nameserver delegations induce a dependency 
graph, and concerns, including failure resilience and in- 
dependent administration, enable the resulting dependency 
graphs to grow large and change dynamically. It is a well- 
accepted axiom of computer security that a small trusted 
computing base is highly desirable, since smaller TCBs are 
easier to secure, audit and manage. Our survey finds that 
the TCB in DNS is large and can include more than 400 
nodes. An average name depends on 46 nameservers, while 
the average in some top-level domains exceeds 200. 

This study shows that one in three Internet names can be 
hijacked using publicly-known exploits. This points to the 
Domain Name System as a significant common vulnerabil- 
ity. It is highly unlikely that an attacker can break into a 
third of the webservers around the globe; firewalls, hard- 
ened kernels, and intrusion detection tools deter direct at- 
tacks on webservers. But DNS enables attackers to hijack 
one in three sites, thus gaining the ability to masquerade 
as the original site, obtain access to their clients, poten- 
tially collect passwords, and possibly spread misinforma- 
tion. High-profile domains, including those belonging to 
the FBI and many popular sites, are vulnerable because of 
problems stemming from the way DNS uses delegations. 

A better approach is required to achieve name security 
on the Internet. Deployment of DNSSEC [1] can help, but 
DNSSEC continues to rely on the same physical delegation 
chains as DNS during lookups. Complex dependencies in 
name resolution means that a much wider acceptance of 


DNSSEC is required for it to be effective, since every path 
in the delegation graph needs to be secured. And even if all 
nameservers support DNSSEC, attackers can exploit vul- 
nerabilities outlined in this paper to launch DoS attacks on 
Web services and disrupt name resolution. As a stopgap 
measure, network administrators have to be aware of the 
vulnerabilities in DNS and be more diligent about where 
they place their trust. 


Notes 


'We reported this vulnerability to the Department of Homeland Se- 
curity and the servers have since been upgraded; we do not know if the 
vulnerability has been fix ed. 

2While DNS uses glue records, which provide cached IP addresses for 
nameservers, as an optimization, glue records are not authoritative. 

3A complete list of nameservers this name depends on can be found in 
http://www.cs.cornell.edu/people/egs/beehive/dnssurvey.html. We main- 
tain an active website listing the results of the survey presented here. 
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ABSTRACT 


In this paper, we present flooding attacks that exploit rout- 
ing anomalies in the Internet. In particular, we focus 
on routing anomalies introduced by persistent forwarding 
loops. Persistent forwarding loops may share one or more 
links with forwarding paths to reachable addresses. An at- 
tacker can exploit persistent forwarding loops to overload 
the shared links to disrupt the Internet connectivity to those 
reachable addresses. 

To understand the extent of this vulnerability, we per- 
form extensive measurements to systematically study per- 
sistent forwarding loops and the number of network ad- 
dresses that can be affected. We find that persistent for- 
warding loops do exist in the current Internet. About 
0.2% of routable addresses experience persistent forward- 
ing loops and 0.21% of routable addresses can be attacked 
by exploiting persistent forwarding loops. In addition, 
85.16% of the persistent forwarding loops appear within 
destination domains and they can be observed from var- 
ious locations, which makes it possible to launch attacks 
from many vantage points. We also find that most persis- 
tent forwarding loops are just two hops long, which enables 
an attacker to amplify traffic to persistent forwarding loops 
significantly. To the best of our knowledge, this is the first 
study of exploiting the vulnerability of persistent forward- 
ing loops to launch DDoS attacks. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Distributed denial of service (DDoS) attack is one of the 
most prevailing threats in the Internet. In general, DDoS 
attacks send traffic from a large number of compromised 
hosts to deplete network or host resources needed by the 
victim. In this paper, we present flooding attacks that ex- 
ploit routing anomalies in the Internet. In particular, we 
focus on a critical vulnerability in network routing archi- 
tecture that is caused by persistent forwarding loops. For- 
warding loops have been observed in previous measure- 
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Figure 1: Flooding Attacks by Exploiting Persistent For- 
warding Loops 


ment studies [3, 8, 11, 12]. Although transient forward- 
ing loops disappear after routing protocol convergence, for- 
warding loops caused by configuration errors can last for a 
long time. In addition to obvious issues that persistent for- 
warding loops can blackhole network addresses, they can 
also be exploited to overload links that appear in the persis- 
tent forwarding loops. 


Fig. 1 shows an example of a flooding attack that ex- 
ploits persistent forwarding loops. Traffic to host X tra- 
verses routers R,, Ry, R. and other network devices to 
reach host X. At the same time, traffic to host Y also tra- 
verses routers R,, R, and R.. However, due to misconfig- 
urations in router R,, traffic to host Y will be forwarded 
back to Ry. Therefore, any packet destined to Y falls into 
the loop between Ry and R-, and will be dropped until its 
time-to-live (TTL) expires. In this scenario, link Lp. can 
be flooded if malicious attackers deliberately send a large 
amount of traffic to host Y. Host X would experience 
denial of service. Since traffic traversing a persistent for- 
warding loop typically traverses the links in the loop sev- 
eral times before being dropped, attackers take much less 
effort to launch flooding attacks, and therefore making the 
attacks stealthy. Since network operators can see high con- 
gestion only on the shared link Ly, but not on other links 
such as L,», without packet or flow-level measurements on 
the shared link, this kind of attack is hard to detect. 

We perform extensive measurements to systematically 
study persistent forwarding loops. We find that persistent 
forwarding loops do exist in the current Internet. About 
0.2% of routable addresses experience persistent forward- 
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ing loops and 0.21% of routable addresses can be attacked 
by exploiting persistent forwarding loops. In addition, 
85.16% of the persistent forwarding loops appear within 
destination domains and they can be observed from var- 
ious locations, which makes it possible to launch attacks 
from many vantage points. We also find that most persis- 
tent forwarding loops are just two hops long, which enables 
an attacker to amplify traffic to persistent forwarding loops 
significantly. 

The remainder of this paper is structured as follows. 
Section 2 introduces the concept of persistent forwarding 
loops. Section 3 describes measurement design and data 
collection. Section 4 characterizes persistent forwarding 
loops. Section 5 exploits flooding attacks using persistent 
forwarding loops. We summarize the paper in Section 6. 


2 PERSISTENT FORWARDING LOOPS 


2.1 Concept of Forwarding Loops 


In general, a packet from source s traverses a sequence of 
routers to reach destination d. A packet experiences a for- 
warding loop if it traverses a set of routers more than once. 
One of the powerful tools for discovering the forwarding 
path from a source to a destination is traceroute, which 
returns a sequence of router interfaces on the forwarding 
path. We denote the sequence of router interfaces in a trace 
from s to d as (r1,72,...,1m). If r; = rj andi F J, 
then the trace contains a forwarding loop (r;,...,7;). The 
length of forwarding loop (rj,...,7;) is j — 1. 


2.2 Transient and Persistent Forwarding 
Loops 


Forwarding loops can be transient or persistent. Tran- 
sient forwarding loops are the forwarding loops that re- 
solve themselves without human intervention or network 
topology changes. They may occur during routing protocol 
convergence [1]. Hengartner et al. [3] has demonstrated 
that forwarding loops exist in the Sprint network by ana- 
lyzing packet traces. In general, forwarding loops are tran- 
sient if they will disappear once the routing protocol con- 
verges. However, some forwarding loops will not disappear 
without human intervention or network topology changes. 
We refer to those forwarding loops as persistent forwarding 
loops. 


2.3 Shadowed Address and Imperiled Ad- 
dress 


If there is a persistent forwarding loop from source s to 
destination d, we refer to the IP address of d as a shadowed 
address. For example, the IP address of host Y in Fig. 1 
is a shadowed address. Note that the links in persistent 
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Figure 2: A Shadowed Address and an Imperiled Address 





forwarding loops may still be able to carry traffic to other 
reachable addresses. That is, a persistent forwarding loop 
may share one or more links with forwarding paths to the IP 
addresses other than shadowed addresses. If a destination 
d' is reachable and the forwarding path to d’ shares one or 
more links with a persistent forwarding loop, we refer to 
the IP address of d’ as an imperiled address. For example, 
the IP address of host X in Fig. | is an imperiled address. 
Imperiled address is named so because the address is in 
a dangerous situation and it may suffer from the potential 
threats posed by the persistent forwarding loops. 

An example of a shadowed address and an imperiled 
address is shown in Fig. 2. In this example, traffic to 
the shadowed address 8/./8/.31.127 falls into a persis- 
tent forwarding loop between routers 193.226.130.226 and 
194.176.189.42. However, traffic to the imperiled address 
&0.96.192.10 relies on the same link that appears in the for- 
warding loop to reach the destination. 


3 DATA COLLECTION 


3.1 Measurement Design 


We use traceroute to discover forwarding paths in our 
study. Our goal is to identify all possible persistent for- 
warding loops in the Internet. In order to reduce the mea- 
surement overhead, we select a set of representative IP ad- 
dresses to trace. We intend to select as few IP addresses as 
we can, while trying to discover as many forwarding paths 
as possible. Most networks or their subnets are allocated a 
set of contiguous IP address blocks, and forwarding deci- 
sion in a router is based on the destination IP address only. 
Therefore, tracing different IP addresses in the same con- 
tiguous IP block from a source may observe the same for- 
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Table 1: Summary on Measurement Design and Trace Data 





Data Fine-grained # of Selected IP_ | #of Traces for Each 
Set Prefix Selection Addresses/Prefix | Selected IP Address 





# of Prefixes | # of IP Addresses | # of Traces 
Traced Traced Collected 


| Da || all fine-grained prefixes = aa ae eee 5,238,191 9,259,257 9,384,350 
| Dp || 10% of candidate prefixes | 2 «| ST imes ‘if —12,983 21,212 | __ 139,739 
| Do |35% of shadowed prefixes | 50.*«Y once. —*Y 3,705 T71218 | 187,980 


[Darr | 46% of shadowed prefixes | 4 | twiceonaverage [| __4.804 19,762 | 41,556 
[Doz || 46% of shadowed prefixes | ____4 | twice onaverage || __ 4.894 20,691 | 44.969 
[Dass_ 46% of shadowed prefixes [| __4 | twice onaverage || 4894 20,657 | 44.956 





[Dos || 46% of shadowed prefixes | ____4 | twice on average || __4.894 17,825 | __34.873 


warding path. Typically, a /24 block is used as the smallest 
unit, thus the forwarding path to any IP address in a /24 
block should represent forwarding paths to all IP addresses 
in that block. Therefore, we design our measurement by 
selecting a couple of IP addresses in each /24 block to per- 
form traceroute. 

It should be noted that not all IP addresses have been 
allocated. Even we can obtain a list of all allocated IP ad- 
dresses [5], not all allocated IP addresses have been used 
in the current Internet. To reduce the overhead of our 
measurement, we select the set of IP addresses based on 
the information from BGP routing tables in the Route- 
Views Project [10]. The RouteViews server peers with 
BGP routers in many large ISPs such as AT&T and Sprint. 
We refer to the prefixes in the BGP routing tables in the 
RouteViews server as routable prefixes, and refer to the 
IP addresses covered by routable prefixes as routable ad- 
dresses. 

We divide all routable prefixes whose lengths are shorter 
than 24 into multiple /24 prefixes, and keep routable pre- 
fixes whose lengths are no shorter than 24 unchanged. For 
example, prefix 12.0.0.0/8 is divided into 65, 536 prefixes 
represented by 12.x.x.0/24. All prefixes in our measure- 
ment have a length of at least 24. We refer to these prefixes 
as fine-grained prefixes. 

Since the forwarding paths to only a limited number of 
IP addresses are used to represent forwarding paths to all 
IP addresses in a fine-grained prefix, we extend the con- 
cept of persistent forwarding loops to fine-grained prefixes. 
We say that there is a persistent forwarding loop to a fine- 
grained prefix p from source s if we find a destination d, 
in p that experiences persistent forwarding loops from s. 
Similarly, if a fine-grained prefix p contains a shadowed 
address, we refer to prefix p as a shadowed prefix. If a fine- 
grained prefix q contains an imperiled address, we refer to 
prefix q as an imperiled prefix. 


3.2 Data Sets 


We have collected four sets of trace data in this study. Most 
traces are collected from one location. We also collect ad- 
ditional traces on different hosts from various locations to 


support our findings. Unless otherwise specified, all traces 
are collected from the campus network of University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst. 

The first data set, D4, is for detecting forwarding loops 
in all fine-grained prefixes. From a total of 0.17 million 
routable prefixes, we obtain about 5.36 million fine-grained 
prefixes. Due to security and privacy concerns posed by 
networks owned by governmental and military agencies, 
we filter out their prefixes according to WHOIS [4]. Af- 
ter filtering, 5.24 million fine-grained prefixes are traced. 
To reduce the overhead of our measurement, we perform 
traceroute to two IP addresses in each prefix, the first one 
and a random one. We collect 9.38 million traces in D4 by 
tracing to 9.26 million IP addresses. We refer to those fine- 
grained prefixes with forwarding loops in D4 as candidate 
prefixes. Since some selected IP addresses are traced twice 
during the experiment, the number of traces is slightly 
greater than the number of IP addresses in D4. 

The second data set, Dp, is for detecting persistent for- 
warding loops. To identify persistent forwarding loops, we 
trace to candidate prefixes and perform traceroute multiple 
times. Although we can observe forwarding loops from a 
single trace, it is impractical to monitor the network forever 
to identify persistent forwarding loops. Thus, we adopt an 
approximate criterion with respect to the general time scale 
of routing convergence. We trace an IP address d multiple 
times within four days. If there is a forwarding loop for all 
traces to d, we classify the forwarding loop as a persistent 
forwarding loop. In this case, d is a shadowed address and 
the fine-grained prefix that contains d is a shadowed prefix. 
To collect Dg, we trace to 10% of candidate prefixes and 
select two IP addresses in each prefix, a first one and a ran- 
dom one. Each selected IP address is traced at least 5 up 
to 7 times. We collect 139, 739 traces by tracing to 21,212 
IP addresses. Since in some prefixes only one IP address 
is traced during the experiment, the number of selected IP 
addresses is less than twice of number of prefixes in Dp. 

After we identify persistent forwarding loops and shad- 
owed prefixes from Dg, we further examine the forwarding 
consistency to multiple IP addresses in shadowed prefixes, 
and the observability of persistent forwarding loops from 
different locations. For these purposes, we collect two ad- 
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ditional data sets, Dg and Dp. In De, we trace to about 
35% of the shadowed prefixes and select 50 random IP ad- 
dresses in each prefix. We collect data Dp from four hosts 
in PlanetLab [9] that are located in Asia, Europe, US east 
coast and US west coast. We denote data sets from four 
hosts as Dpi, Dp2, Dp3, and Dpa respectively. For each 
of them, we trace to about 46% of shadowed prefixes and 
select 4 random IP addresses in each prefix. Table | sum- 
marizes our measurement design and data sets. 


4 CHARACTERIZING 
FORWARDING LOOPS 


PERSISTENT 


A trace of traceroute normally contains a sequence of router 
interface addresses. However, some traces may contain “*” 
or “!’? when routers do not send back ICMP packets, replies 
get lost or filtered, or destinations cannot be reached. To re- 
duce ambiguity, we filter out the traces that contain “*” or 
“1? between two appearances of a same address. We also 
filter out the traces where the same address appears contin- 
uously because forwarding loops could not be constructed 
by a single router interface. 


4.1 Prevalence of Shadowed Prefixes and Im- 
periled Prefixes 


4.1.1 Shadowed Prefixes 


In our measurement, we identify the candidate prefixes 
from D , and perform traceroute to these candidate prefixes 
to collect Dg. We then analyze Dz to identify persistent 
forwarding loops and shadowed prefixes. 

Among 5.24 million prefixes traced in D4, 139, 278 of 
them are identified as candidate prefixes. If we convert 
them into IP addresses, they cover about 2.66% of routable 
IP addresses. 

From data Dz that traces to 10% of candidate prefixes, 
we obtain 9, 630 persistent forwarding loops, and identify 
10, 569 prefixes as shadowed prefixes. If we convert shad- 
owed prefixes into IP addresses, we find that 81.39% of 
IP addresses in our sampled space have persistent forward- 
ing loops. This number constitutes 0.2% of all routable IP 
addresses. Shadowed prefixes are located in 2,950 ASes, 
which suggests that IP addresses experiencing forwarding 
loops are originated from a large number of ASes. We be- 
lieve that shadowed addresses in the Internet could be much 
more than what we have found in D p because we trace to 
only 10% of candidate prefixes. 

Note that we trace a limited number of IP addresses in 
each fine-grained prefix to collect forwarding paths. In or- 
der to confirm that, not only the selected IP addresses in 
shadowed prefixes experience forwarding loops, but other 
IP addresses in shadowed prefixes also experience forward- 
ing loops, we use Dc for this study. 67.96% of shadowed 


prefixes in Dc confirm that all additional sampled hosts 
have forwarding loops. We further investigate the reason 
that not all additional sampled hosts have forwarding loops 
in shadowed prefixes. We find that 73.41% of them are 
caused by the fact that infrastructure addresses (deployed 
for router interfaces) are sampled. For example in Fig. 1, 
although there is a forwarding loop when tracing to host 
Y, there is no forwarding loop if we trace to the interface 
address of R,. It suggests that multiple IP addresses in the 
shadowed prefixes experience forwarding loops. 


4.1.2 Imperiled Prefixes 


As mentioned in Section 2, the vulnerability of persistent 
forwarding loops does not come from the shadowed ad- 
dresses themselves. Rather, it comes from the shared links 
between persistent forwarding loops and the forwarding 
paths to imperiled addresses. To understand the extent of 
this vulnerability, we estimate the prevalence of imperiled 
addresses in the Internet. 

The basic idea on identifying imperiled addresses is to 
find those IP addresses that are reachable and their forward- 
ing paths share one or more links with persistent forward- 
ing loops. It is not easy to fully identify the imperiled ad- 
dresses in the Internet without a global view of forwarding 
paths from a source to a destination. In our experiment, we 
estimate the number of imperiled addresses/prefixes from 
Dy. Any reachable address in D4 that uses one or more 
links in a persistent forwarding loop is marked as an im- 
periled address. The fine-grained prefixes containing any 
imperiled address are marked as imperiled prefixes. Based 
on the persistent forwarding loops found in Section 4.1.1 
and the traces in D4, 10,828 of fine-grained prefixes are 
identified as imperiled prefixes. If we convert them into 
IP addresses, about 0.21% of all routable IP addresses are 
imperiled addresses. These imperiled addresses could be 
the potential victims when the vulnerability on persistent 
forwarding loops is exploited. These imperiled prefixes 
are originated from 1,516 ASes, so the potential victims 
widely spread in various domains. We show an imperiled 
address discovered in our measurement in Fig. 2. 

Note that not all persistent forwarding loops share their 
links with forwarding paths to imperiled prefixes. Among 
9,630 persistent forwarding loops, only 6.33% of them 
share links with forwarding paths to imperiled addresses. 
We call those shadowed addresses (prefixes) that can be 
exploited for attacking imperiled addresses dark addresses 
(prefixes). Among 10,569 shadowed prefixes, only 5.64% 
of them are dark prefixes. With the growth and evolution 
of the Internet, some shadowed prefixes may become dark 
prefixes. Generally, a persistent forwarding loop shares 
one or more links with forwarding paths to only up to two 
imperiled prefixes. However, some persistent forwarding 
loops may share one or more links with forwarding paths to 
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as many as 1, 000 imperiled prefixes. Flooding such shared 
links can result in denial of service to a large number of 
imperiled addresses. 


4.2 Properties of Persistent Forwarding 
Loops 


4.2.1 Location of Persistent Forwarding Loops 


Identifying the location of persistent forwarding loops is 
helpful for us to understand where they occur. Persis- 
tent forwarding loops may occur within the destination do- 
mains, or across one or more other domains. It is difficult 
to accurately map infrastructure IP addresses to AS num- 
bers [7]. However, because the most serious inaccuracies 
occur at AS boundaries, the accuracy may not be a problem 
if we only identify persistent forwarding loops that occur 
within destination domains. We consider that a persistent 
forwarding loop occurs within the destination domain if all 
interface addresses that appear in the loop are originated 
from the same AS as the shadowed address. 

Among 91, 090 traces with persistent forwarding loops, 
85.16% of them occur in destination domains. It suggests 
that most persistent forwarding loops are close to the shad- 
owed addresses rather than in the core of Internet. When 
persistent forwarding loops occur in destination domains, 
we conjecture that traffic to the shadowed addresses from 
different locations will most likely fall into these loops al- 
though they may traverse different paths in the core of In- 
ternet. 

To confirm our conjecture, we collect additional traces, 
Dpi, Dp2, Dp3 and Dpaz on various hosts to verify the 
observability of persistent forwarding loops from differ- 
ent locations. We find that, persistent forwarding loops 
to about 90% of shadowed prefixes can still be observed 
from all four locations. Given that most persistent forward- 
ing loops happen in destination domains, it is not surprising 
that they can be observed from various locations. However, 
comparing with the result that 85.16% of traces with per- 
sistent forwarding loops occur in destination domains, we 
conclude that although some persistent forwarding loops 
may not occur in destination domains, they can still be ob- 
served from different locations. It suggests that attackers 
are able to exploit persistent forwarding loops from differ- 
ent locations, which make this vulnerability more critical. 


4.2.2 Length of Persistent Forwarding Loops 


The length of persistent forwarding loops is important for 
us to understand traffic amplification factor in the links that 
appear in the persistent forwarding loops. When a packet 
enters a persistent forwarding loop, it may traverse the links 
in the loop multiple times before its TTL expires. The 
shorter the length of a persistent forwarding loop is, the 
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Figure 3: Distribution of Length of Persistent Forwarding 
Loops 


more times a packet traverses the links in the loop. We 
find that, among 9,630 persistent forwarding loops, over 
88.82% of them have a length of 2, which can significantly 
amplify the amount of traffic to shadowed addresses in the 
links that appear in the loops. About 8.71% of them have a 
length of 3 to 10. The rest of them have a length of 11 or 
longer. Several persistent forwarding loops have a length 
as long as 20. The distribution of length of persistent for- 
warding loops is shown in Fig. 3. 


4.3 Possible Causes of Persistent Forwarding 
Loops 


It is hard to identify the root causes of persistent forwarding 
loops without information about configurations on the in- 
volved routers. We conjecture that, the most possible cause 
of persistent forwarding loops is misconfiguration of the 
common usages of default routes and static routes. Several 
examples in [2] have shown that forwarding loops can hap- 
pen if BGP or static routes are incorrectly configured. BGP 
misconfigurations are common today in the Internet [6]. 

To understand how misconfigurations can easily lead to 
persistent forwarding loops, we show an example that a net- 
work administrator neglects to configure a “pull-up route” 
at a border route to his upstream provider. Provider P 
owns 18.0.0.0/8 and delegates 18.1.0.0/16 to its customer 
C. The provider’s border router might have a static route 
directing traffic for 18.1.0.0/16 to the customer’s border 
router. The customer’s border router, in turn, might have 
routes for some subnets of 18.1.0.0/16, such as 18.1.1.0/24 
and 18.1.2.0/24, but not for others. The customer’s border 
router may also have a default route (e.g., 0.0.0.0/0) point- 
ing to the link back to the provider’s router, for access to 
the Internet. That would cause a persistent forwarding loop 
for all traffic destined to addresses in the range of 18.1.3.0 
to 18.1.255.255. 

In the above case, the forwarding loop is two hops long 
and near the destination domain. However, when the cus- 
tomer C is multi-homed, the same misconfiguration may 
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also lead to a persistent forwarding loop that occurs across 
multiple domains. For example, if the customer C' has an- 
other provider B and prefers to use its link to provider B 
for outbound traffic. Therefore, the customer C’s border 
router has a default route 0.0.0.0/0 to provider B. The cus- 
tomer C also prefers to use the link from provider P for 
inbound traffic. In this case, when the customer C' receives 
any traffic destined to addresses in the range of 18.1.3.0 
to 18.1.255.255, it will forward the traffic to its provider 
B. The provider B will forward the traffic to its own 
provider or neighbors. Eventually the traffic will return 
to the provider P and reach the customer C' again. That 
would cause a persistent forwarding loop occurring across 
multiple domains and has a loop length longer than 2. 

To prevent this, the customer needs to configure a “null 
route” for 18.1.0.0/16 to discard packets to any destinations 
in 18.1.0.0/16 that do not have a more specific route. 


5 FLOODING ATTACKS USING PERSIS- 
TENT FORWARDING LOOPS 


In this section, we analyze the impact on the bandwidth 
consumption of the links in persistent forwarding loops and 
the effort that an attacker requires in order to launch such 
flooding attacks. 

When a packet is sent to a shadowed address, it will fall 
into the persistent forwarding loop. It traverses the links 
in the loop and will be dropped only when its TTL ex- 
pires. Therefore such a packet may traverse the links in the 
loop multiple times before being dropped and will consume 
more bandwidth. We define traffic amplification factor as 
the average number of times that a packet traverses a link in 
a persistent forwarding loop. Typically, a packet has a TTL 
value with 64 when created at its origin. From our mea- 
surement, we find that persistent forwarding loops occur on 
average 14 ~ 15 hops away from the source. Without los- 
ing generality, we consider that a packet traverses about 14 
routers to fall into persistent forwarding loops. The persis- 
tent forwarding loops typically have a length of 2 as shown 
in Section 4.2.2. With this statistics, the traffic amplifica- 
tion factor can be estimated to be aH = 25. It means 
that a packet will traverse the links in forwarding loops 25 
times of what is expected. So the persistent forwarding 
loops can induce much more traffic than expected. 

Due to the amplification on the traffic by persistent for- 
warding loops, attackers are expected to take much less ef- 
fort to launch flooding attacks on imperiled addresses. For 
example in Fig. 1, if the available bandwidth for the link 
Lc is 50Mbps, and traffic amplification factor is 25, then 
an attacker needs to send traffic at the rate of 2Mbps to 
flood Ly-. If an attacker has compromised 100 computers 
in the Internet and launches such an attack, the average traf- 
fic rate on each machine is only 20Kbps. Such a rate can be 


easily performed by most users and be hard to detect from 
the source. 


6 SUMMARY 


In this paper we investigate the vulnerability on flooding 
attacks by exploiting persistent forwarding loops. We em- 
phasize that such vulnerability can be exploited from vari- 
ous locations, and can severely affect the Internet connec- 
tivity to a significant number of network addresses. These 
findings suggest that this vulnerability could be a critical 
threat to the Internet security. In our future work, we plan 
to study the causes of persistent forwarding loops and how 
to eliminate these hidden troubles. 
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